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Art. IL—Remarks on the Studies. and Discipline of the. 


Preacher. 


THE habits of a young minister, in respect to mental cul- 
ture, are very early formed, and hence no one can begin too 
soon to regulate his closet-practice hy maxims derived from 
the true philosophy of mind, and the experience of successful 
scholars. arly introduction to active labour, in an ex- 
tended field, partaking of a missionary and itinerant charac- 
ter, may, amidst much usefulness, spoil a man for life, in all 
that regards progress of erudition, and productiveness of the 
reasoning powers. Such a person may accomplish much in 
the way of direct.and proximate good; but his fruit often dies 
with him, and he does little in stimulating, forming, and 
enriching the minds of others. On the other hand, a zealous 
young scholar, captivated with the intellectual or literary side 
of ministerial work, may addict himself to books in such a 
manner as to sink the preacher in the man of learning, and 
spend his days without any real sympathy with the affectionate 
duties of the working clergy. The due admixture of the con- 
templative with the active, of learning with labour, of private 
cultivation with public spirit, is a juste miliek which few 
attain, but which cannot be too earnestly recommended, 
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We assume it, without the trouble of proof, that every 
young minister, whose manner of life is in any degree sub- 
mitted to his own choice, will strive after the highest Christian 
learning. But here there are diversities in the conduct of 
studies and the regulation of thought, which demand the most 
serious discrimination. We are persuaded that grave errors 
prevail in respect to what should be the aim of the pastor, in 
his parochial studies and discipline. For this cause, we would 
venture a few suggestions, not altogether without previous 
experiment and careful observation. 

Let us suppose a settled minister, after the usual career of 
academic and theological training, to be seated in his quiet 
parsonage, with a sufficient and increasing apparatus of books 
around him. His tastes and predilections dispose him to 
account the hours blessed which he can devote to reading; and 
many a man, under this early impulse, makes his greatest 
attainments during the first ten years. Yet hundreds go 
astray from the outset. It is not enough to turn an inquisitive 
mind loose among an array of great authors. The error 
against which we would guard such a one, is that of mistaking 
a large and various erudition for wise and thorough culture of 
the faculties. 

The knowledge of authors, however great and good, is an 
instrument, not an end; and an instrument which may be 
misdirected and abused. There is much to be attained from 
other sources than books; and all that is gained from these, 
must, in order to the highest advantage, be made to pass 
through a process of inward digestion, which may be disturbed 
-or even precluded by indiscriminate reading. The attainment 
of truth demands more than what is termed erudition. One 
may have vast knowledge of the repositories of human opinion, 
of what other men, many men, have thought upon all sub- 
jects, what in modern phrase is known as the literature of 
science; one may have a bibliographical accuracy about the 
authors who have treated this or that topic in every age, about 
systems, and schools, and controversies; and yet be vacillating 
and undecided as to the positive truth in question. We meet 
with men—and they are not the least agreeable of literary 
companions—who never fail, whatever topic may be started, 
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to display familiarity with all the great minds who have 
treated it, to cite author after author, and to pour out reminis- 
cences the most curious concerning the history of opinion in 
the Church, but who seldom strike us by the utterance of a 
single original conclusion, and never evince a rooted firmness 
of private judgment. Such are they who amass libraries of 
their own, and flutter among great public collections; who 
dazzle by quotation after quotation in sermons and treatises; 
who deck the margin of their publications with a catena of 
references to volume, page, and edition of works often inacces- 
sible to ordinary scholars; but who discover or settle no great 
principle. They are felicitous conversers, walking indexes to 
treasured lore, and sprightly essayists, but not investigators, 
in the true sense, not producers, not solid thinkers. Indeed 
it would seem as if in the very proportion of such encyclo- 
pedic knowledge, there was an incapacity for the mental 
forces to work up the enormous mass of superincumbent 
information. All this we believe to be true, while we scorn 
the paltry self-conceit of those who would denounce learning 
as injurious to originality, or would contrast readers and think- 
ers as incompatible classes. Our position is only that care 
must be taken that the great reader be also a great thinker. 
The clerical student will of course add to his knowledge of 
books every day; but these accumulations of knowledge must 
be governed by some law; must be directed, nay, must be 
limited. There is surely some point beyond which the acquisi- 
tion of other men’s thoughts must not be carried. This we 
say for the sake of those helluwones librorwm, who read for 
ever and without stint; browzing as diligently as oxen in the 
green herbage of rich meads, but, unlike these, never lying 
down to ruminate. Life is too short, Art is too long, for a 
human mind to make perpetual accretion of book-learning, 
without halt. Sufflaminandum est. There must be some cir- 
cumscription of the range; for if a hundred volumes, in a 
given science, may be read, why not a thousand; and why not, 
supposing so many extant, ten thousand? At this rate, no 
scholar could ever find his goal. And as uninterrupted re- 
search shuts out continuous reflection, it is observed that those 
who go astray in this road become the prey of never-ending 
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doubts, even if they do not fall into latitudinarian comprehen- 
sion and indifference to truth. The faults of some truly great 
men appear to have had this origin; we might adduce as 
instances, Grotius, Priestley, and Parr. 

The mind must be allowed some periods of calm, uninter- 
rupted reflection, in order to librate freely, and find the rest- 
ing-point between conflicting views. That time is sometimes 
expended in learning, examining, and collating arguments of 
all kinds, on different sides of a given question, which might, 
by a much more compendious method, have served to discern 
and embrace positive truth, or to make deduction from 
acknowledged truth. No wise counsellor would proscribe the 
perusal of controversies. “ Yet he who reads on different sides, 
must necessarily read much that is erroneous; and all tamper- 
ing with falsehood, however necessary, is, like dealing with 
poisons, full of danger. If we might have our choice, it is 
better to converse with truth than with error; with the rudest, 
homeliest truth, than with the most ingenious, decorated error; 
with the humblest truth, than with the most soaring, original, 
and striking error. The sedulous perusal of great controver- 
sies, is often a duty, and it may tend to acuminate the dialec- 
tical faculty; but none can deny that it keeps the thoughts 
long in contact with divers falsities, and their specious reasons. 
Now these same hours would be employed far more healthfully 
in contemplating truths which in their own nature are nourish- 
ing and fruitful. ‘To confirm this, let it be remembered, that 
truth is one, while error is manifold, if not infinite; hence the 
true economy of the faculties is, wherever it is possible;to com~ 
mune with truth. Again, while error leads to error, truth 
leads to truth. Each truth is germinal and pregnant, contain- 
ing other truths. Only upon this principle can we vindicate 
the productiveness of solitary meditation. Link follows link 
in the chain, which we draw from unknown mysterious recesses. 
A few elementary truths are the bases of the universal system. 

If it should be urged, that defenders of sound doctrine must 
be acquainted with all diversities of opposition, we admit it, 
with certain limitations. But we must be allowed to add, that - 
he who thoroughly knows a truth, knows also, and knows 
thereby, the opposite errors. Let any one be deeply imbued 
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with the Newtonian system of the material universe, and he 
will be little stagzered by denials of particular points, however 
novel and however shrewdly maintained. But the converse is 
not true. There may be the widest acquaintance with forms 
of false opinion, while after all the true doctrine may elude the 
most laborious search. And therefore we believe that the 
reading of error, known to be such, for whatever cause, just or 
unjust, never fails, at least for a time, to have bad effects; pro- 
ducing pain and dubiety, collecting rubbish in order that it may 
be removed, and inflicting wounds which it is necessary to heal. 
Without rushing, then, to any extremes, we may employ these 
incontestable principles in the regulation of our studies. 

There is a sort of independence and adventure which leads 
inquiring and sanguine minds to contemn the thought of using 
any special precautions in the handling of error. They feel 
strong in their own convictions, and fully exempt from all 
danger of being seduced. But they neglect. the’ important 
principle that the very contact of what is false tends to impair 
the mental health. Hence we are not ashamed to avow it, as 
a canon of our intellectual hygeine, that we will not, except 
from necessity, read books which contain known error. We 
would advise youthful students especially not to be inquisitive 
about such. As in regard to morals, prurient curiosity leads 
to concupiscence and corruption, so in regard to the pursuit of 
truth, eager desire of knowing bad systems undermines the 
faith. This is the weak place in some truly excellent minds. 
They spend a whole literary life in acquiring the knowledge of 
strange, conflicting, heterogeneous systems. ‘There is no infi- 
delity or heresy, from Dissent and Pelagius, down to Spinoza 
and Comte, into which they have not groped. The perpetual 
oscillations of Coleridge’s great understanding are due, in 
some degree, to this morbid penchant; hence his delight in 
Plotinus, Bihm, and Schelling; and hence his long gestation, 
resulting in no definite faith, and no completed work: Con- 
tinual wandering in the mazes of theories which after all are 
not adopted, ends only in dissatisfaction and pain. It is a 
trial to converse with mistaken minds, even for the purpose 
of refutation; but to make such commerce the habit of life, is 
to court disappointment and weakness, if not to be betrayed 
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and supplanted. With no common earnestness of entreaty we 
would therefore exhort the enterprising student to devote his 
days and nights to the search of verity, rather than the dis- 
covery, or as @ first object, even the confutation of error. 
Offences must needs come, and must needs be removed; the 
Church must still have its controvertists; but in regard to the 
actor in these scenes, unnecessary polemics do harm. 

We have thus prepared thé way for a view which we have 
kept before us from the beginning, and which we trust will 
elucidate both the object and the method of ministerial study. 
Granting that positive and unadulterated truth is the sole 
result to be sought, the question is natural and just, how such 
truth shall be discovered, amigst the multitude of varying 
opinions. To the Christian inquirer the problem need cause 
little hesitancy. If there is a revelation from God, this is to 
be the capital object of meditation. The truth of the Scripture 
stands forth at once as the grand topic for life; and this one 
book is at once the professional guide and the chosen delight 
of the sacred student. He need no longer ask what shall be 
the principal aim of his inquiries, or what his line of direction, 
in the research of knowledge. Reason and truth are correla- 
tive; and only what is true can afford nutriment and growth. 
In our mingled state, we receive truth with additions of error; 
but all the benefit is from the truth, and all falsehood is poison, 
which overclouds, pains, and weakens the mind. It is not too 
much to affirm, that even the momentary inhalation of such 
miasma works some lesion of the inward powers. Who can 
say how many of our prejudices, distresses, and sins, arise 
from this single cause ? 

In the conduct of mental discipline, it will not be difficult to 
see the applications of this principle, though it may call for 
constraint and self-denial. There is occasion for circumspect 
walking in the study of opinion. We desire the knowledge of 
good and evil; but let us be cautious; let us employ a wise 
reserve; let us distrust our own strength of judgment; let us 
be sparing in our familiarity with seducers. It were well, in 
all cases, to take our stand on the firm ground of divine verity, 
and thence to make our survey of all that is opposed. In- 
stances may be given of men long trained in the best schools, 
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who from a sickly taste for strange opinions, have fallen from 
soundness of faith, and landed in the bigotry and superstition 
of popery, or the delirious ravings of Swedenborg. Amidst 
conflicting judgments respecting the doctrinal contents of reve- 
lation, there is a just presumption in favour of those which are 
catholic, those which are prevalent among good men, those 
which are obvious in the record, those which tend to sobriety 
and holy living, those which are least allied to enthusiastic 
or fanatic innovation, those which grow out of first truths, and 
those which are consistent with themselves. 

In the investigation of truth, it is important to bear steadily 
in mind the great foundation of valid belief. All argumenta- 
tion runs back into certain propositions which sustain the 
entire structure of argument, and which commend themselves 
to the unsophisticated mind, as light to the healthy organ of 
vision. ‘This is especially important in our study of the. Bible. 
It is less observed than it deserves to be, that while the sacred 
writers sometimes argue, they oftener assert the truth. This 
is, above all, true of Him who spake as never man spake; and 
it became Him, as the authoritative Teacher, the Source of 
truth, yea, the Truth itself. The same declarations, even now 
repeated by mortal lips, have, we believe, a penetrative force, 
greater than is commonly acknowledged. We may accredit 
reason, without going over to rationalism. The first truth 
and the first reason are coincident in God. Here subject and 
object are identical. Even in fallen man, as a reasonable 
being, truth is fitted to reason. Like light, it makes its own 
way, is its own revealer, and, to a certain extent, carries its 
own evidence. However fully we may consent to receive what- 
ever is divinely revealed, there is a previous point to be settled 
before opening the volume, which is, that God is to be believed; 
and this is a discovery of natural light. There are truths, the 
bare statement of which is mighty. The repeated statement 
of truths propagates them among mankind; most of our know- 
ledge is thus derived. These propositions may be made the 
conclusions of ratiocinative processes, of processes differing 
among themselves, and indefinitely multiplied; for men have 
various ways of proving the same thing. But many a man 
believes that which he cannot prove to another. It is shallow 
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to deny or doubt a proposition, simply because he who holds it- 
is unable to bring it within logical mood and figure. Thought 
is very rapid. Middle terms are often faint in the mind’s 
vision, so as to vanish, while yet the conclusions remain. Nay 
we are sometimes sure of that, on the mere statement of it, 
which, so far as consciousness reports, has not come to us as 
the result of linked reasoning. This seeming intuition may 
extend to a greater sphere of objects, than those which are 
usually denominated First Truths. 

From these considerations we may be encouraged, both in 
private inquiry, and in the teaching of others. We are not to 
be deterred from stating the truth, because we have not time 
to argue, nor even because it is denied. Assertion propagates 
falsehood; how much the rather should we use it to propagate 
truth? The statement of a great truth conveys to the hearer. 
a form of thought, which, although he deny, he may come to 
believe. Therefore let it be stated. The medium of proof 
may come afterwards. Truths confirm one another, and 
become mutual proofs. In this way our studies of Scripture 
perpetually build up our knowledge and faith. THERE Is A 
Gop: here is the sublimest asseveration which human lips can 
utter. It is declared to the babe, and he receives it. Shall 
no man enjoy the great conception, but one who has mastered 
the arguments? The arguments are multiform, unlike, per- 
haps sometimes insufficient; yet the truth abides. There are 
a thousand arguments, and a thousand are yet to be discovered, 
just as there are a thousand radii, all tending to one point in 
which to centre. There is no truth which the mind so readily 
receives; and we adopt it as a palmary instance of the use of 
declaring a truth, as the Scriptures often do, independently of 
ratiocination. 

But that which settles the mind as to the real warrant for 
believing Scripture, is that all inspired teaching is authorita- 
tive and triumphant. In the baffling search of truth, the weary 
mind nets such a resting-place, and acquiesces init. The 
Word of God, considered as a body of religious truth and 
morals, is the cule fund of those who receive it, and the trea- 
sure-house of the instructed scribe. It has made the wisest 
philosophers and the happiest men; and the true business of 
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the Christian philosopher, is to subject the sacred text to a just 
interpretation. This suddenly defines and lightens the terri- 
tory of the clerical student. His work in a certain sense is 
wholly exegetical. His function, in regard to the divers decla- 
rations of the Bible, is like that of the natural philosopher, in 
regard to the complete phenomena of the universe. And here 
is task enough; for life is too short for even the united powers 
of Christian interpreters to exhaust all the meaning of the 
Scriptures. The prophetic word alone seems to lie before us 
as a great continent, concerning which as great mistakes have 
been made as by the early Spanish discoverers about the new 
world they had touched, and of which only one here and there 
has taken any safe bearings. ‘The same may be said concern- 
ing the border-land between revelation and physical science; 
many lucubrations must ensue, before the obscure equivocal 
voices of science, antiquities, and seeming discovery, shall be 
duly corrected by the everlasting sentences of God’s ‘word. 

So truly are perverse methods founded in an evil nature, 
and so prone are we to abuse the best principles, that with the 
Bible in our hands, as a chosen study, we may slide into the 
old blunder of undigested and impertinent erudition. The text 
may be swallowed up of commentary. _ Indeed, we know not a 
field in which pedantic erudition careers with more flaunting 
display, than this of interpretation. Young clergymen there 
are, whose proudest toils consist in the constant consultation 
of a shelf of interpreters, chiefly German. We protest against 
this pretended auxiliary, when it becomes a rival. The com- 
mentary, like fire, is a good servant, but a bad master. The 
state of mind produced by sitting in judgment to hear twenty 
or fifty different expounders give their opinions on a verse, is 
morbid in a high degree; and cases are occurring every year, 
of laboriously educated weaklings, rich in books, who are utter- 
ly destroyed for all usefulness by what may be called their 
polymathic repletion. No:—more knowledge of Scripture is 
generally derived from direct study of the text, in the original, 
with grammar and lexicon, than from examining and compar- 
ing all the opposite opinions in Pool’s Synopsis, De Wette, or 
Bloomfield. Again we say, commentaries must be used, and 
thankfully, but just as we use ladders, crutches, and spectacles; 
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the exception, not the rule; the aid in emergency, not the 
habit of every moment. There are times when what we most 
of all need, is to open the eye to the direct rays of self- 
evidencing truth; and at such times every intervening human 
medium keeps out just so many rays from falling on the retina. 
Holy Scripture cannot make its true impression, unless it be 
read in continuity; a whole epistle, a whole gospel, a whole 
prophecy at once; and with repetition of the process again 
and again; but this is altogether incompatible with the piece- 
meal mode of leaving the text every moment to converse with 
the annotator. The best posture for receiving light is not that 
of an umpire among contending interpreters. So far as the 
text is understood by us, our study of it is converse with posi- 
tive truth. Suppose some errors are picked up, as they will 
be, in individual cases: these will be gradually corrected by 
the confluent light of many passages. The sum of truths will 
be incaleulably greater than the sum of errors. The healthful 
body of truth will gradually extrude the portion of error, and 
cause it to slough off. The analogy of faith will more and 
more throw its light into dark places. All these effects will be 
just in proportion to the daily, diligent, continuous study of 
the pure text. Generally it will be found, that the more 
perusal of the text, the more acquisition of truth. And in 
application to the case of preachers, if we have learnt any- 
‘thing by the painful and mortifying experience of many years, 
it is, that of all preparatives for preaching, the best is the 
study of the original Scripture text. None is so suggestive of 
matter; none is so fruitful of illustration; and none is so cer- 
tain to furnish natural and attractive methods of partition. 
Tf we did not know how many live in a practice diametrically 
opposed to it, we should almost blush to reiterate, what indeed 
comprehends all we are urging, that God’s truth is infinitely 
more important than good methods of finding it. 

We have sometimes thought that over-explaining is one of 
the world’s plagues. There are those things which, even if 
left a little in enigma or in twilight, are better without being 
too much Ponmesed out. Who ever failed to be sick of the 
prating of the cicerone in a foreign gallery? Why should we 
deluge an author’s inkhorn with water? Wherefore should 
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Alsop and John Bunyan be diluted with endless commentary ? 
And all this applies itself to the young minister’s private study 
of Scripture. Experience shows that for pulpit and pastoral 
‘purposes, one is more benefitted by scholia, or sententious, seed- 
like observations, such as those of Bengel’s Gnomon, than by the 
Critici Sacri, Doctor Gill, or Kuincl. Baxter says of himself: 
“Till at last, being by my sickness cast far from home, where I 
had no book but my Bible, I set to study the truth from thence, 
and so, by the blessing of God, discovered more in one week 
than I had done before in seventeen years’ reading, hearing, and 
wrangling.” To which add Bengel’s maxims: Te totum applica 
ad textum; rem totam applica ad te. And again: “More extra- 
ordinary proof there is not, of the truth and validity of Holy 
Scripture, and all its contents of narratives, doctrines, promises, 
and threatenings, than Holy Scripture itself. Truth constrains 
our acquiescence; I recognize the handwriting of a friend, even 
though the carrier does not tell me from whom he brings a 
letter. The sun is made visible, not by any other heavenly 
bodies, still less by a torch, but by itself; albeit the blind man 
apprehends it not.” 

The hive of books on interpretation and religious philosophy, 
in our day, is the German press. Great readers among the 
younger clergy seem ashamed not to have an acquaintance 
with these. The question is frequently asked, whether a 
knowledge of the German language is a necessary or highly 
important part of ministerial accomplishment. If the minis- 
try at large be regarded, we hesitate not a moment to reply 
that it is not. There are other attainments far more valuable. 
Some men indeed, called to lead in theological instruction, to 
publish expository works, and to wage controversies, may well 
apply themselves to this medium of knowledge; and as no one 
can predict what shall be his future vocation in these respects, 
violence is not to be done to the impulses of Providence, which 
draw and urge the young student to this field; as Carey was 
attracted to Eastern philology, while yet a shoemaker. Such 
exempt cases, however, cannot be made the basis of a general 
rule. So far as exegesis is concerned, with its preparations 
and cognate branches, all that is indispensable in German 
literature is regularly transferred into English. Much even of 
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this is impure, seductive, and utterly false; and he may 
regard his lot as happy, who finds no duty summoning him to 
meddle with such a farrago. In respect to theology, properly 
so called, and the philosophy of religion, we know of no single ~ 
German work which the young minister may not do without. 
Even those which are orthodox are only approximations to a 
system of truth from which the theologians of that country 
have been sliding away; gieams of convalescence in a sick- 
room, which was almost the chamber of death; laboured vindi- 
cations of what none among us doubt; or refutations of here- 
sies which happily have not invaded our part of Christendom. 
Why should the parish minister in- New Jersey or Wisconsin 
toil through the thirty volumes which have been educed by 
Strauss’s portentous theory? Why should he mystify himself 
by labouring among the profound treatises which show that 
God is personal, or that there is such a thing as sin? And 
why should he wear himself out in mastering a theosophie, 
metaphysic hypothesis, which has exploded by the expansion 
of its own gases, before the volume has been brought to his 
hands? All that we have written about the infelicity of living 
in a tainted atmosphere, has its application here. Upon many 
a brilliant book from abroad, we may write, as did the great 
Arnauld upon the fly-leaf of his Malebranche, Pulehra, nova, 
falsa. After some observation, we cannot recall a single in- 
stance of one who has become a more effective preacher, by 
addicting himself to the modern authors of Germany. 

Keeping in view the great importance of being something more 
than a warehouse for other men’s thoughts, the earnest minis- 
ter will early seek the art of original meditation. To himself 
he will sometimes appear to be making little progress; perhaps 
even to be walking over his own circular track. But thinking 
over the same trains is not useless, if one so thinks them over 
as to secure truth. Novelty is the last object which a wise 
inquirer will seek. We may be sneered at for the suggestion, 
but we hold it a wise purpose quieta non movere, and till cause 
be shown, to rest on settled positions. As'we did not discover 
the tenets which we profess, but were taught them, so we may 
hold them, till maintenance be denial of Scripture reasons. 
In meditation on these truths, we may so conduct the process 
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as to revise and correct definitions and notions; to secure just 
connection of arguments; to change the order of the same; 
to reject useless steps; to supply chasms; to reassure the 
memory, and thus to have materials for daily thinking, even 
by the way, in the crowded street, or in the saddle. We may 
thus be carrying on the entire column of truths into the regions 
of further discovery. 

When in pursuing theological lucubrations, the student finds 
himself advancing by cautious deduction from known truths, 
he has this special safeguard, that such deductions correct pre- 
vious errors and confirm previous truths; the former by start- 
ling us with manifest falsehood—the reductio ad absurdum— 
the latter by arriving anew at familiar truths, or truths consist- 
ent with former truths, or inconsistent with the denial of 
former truths. Or the same may be thus expressed: Every 
advance in true reasoning adds confirmation to the general 
system. These are good reasons for studying sometimes with- 
out books; a great attainment which some eminent scholars 
never make in a whole lifetime. 

It is, we trust, impossible for any so far to mistake our drift 
as to suppose that we utter a caveat against reading, or even 
against extensive reading. Books are and must continue to 
be the great channels of knowledge, and fertilizing stimulants 
of the mind. But we would have the young preacher not to 
look on them as the sheaves of harvest. Great importance 
attaches itself to sound views of the place which human com- 
positions occupy in mental training. Crude, immature learn- 
ers regard their courses of reading, especially when rare and 
diversified, as so much ultimate gain; as furnishing proposi- 
tions to be remembered, and as the material of future systems; 
and according to their quickness and tenacity of memory, 
they exercise themselves to reproduce the contents of favourite 
authors, in their very sequence, if not in their very words. 
But the same persons, if destined for anything greater than 
slavish repeaters, soon arrive at the discovery, that a day of 
multifarious reading needs to be followed by an evening of 
reflection, in order to conduce to any progress. And let it be 
observed, as a curious phenomenon of thought, that these sub- 
sequent reflections are not the reproduction or re-arrangement 
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of notions gathered during previous study. This is useful and 
encouraging in the premeditation of sermons. It is even pos- 
sible that none of the foregoing propositions reappear in their 
modified shape; the mind may work on a track entirely new. 
This part of the process ought to be well marked. What has 
been gained is not so much information as discipline; the 
training of the athlete before contention. Yet the previous 
reading, indeed all previous reading, is felt to have tended 
somehow towards the favourable result. This is to be account- 
ed for by several reasons. ‘The powers have been stimulated; 
thus we manure the ground, in order to crops. In addition to 
this, the generalizing faculty rises to wider statements, and 
laws, for which the particulars of the discursive reading have 
furnished the instances. And further, the analogy of things 
read suggests new resemblances and opens new trains. But 
for all this there is no room, where the reading is perpetual, 
so as to become the only mode of study. Even where the 
mind, after converse with books, is put upon original activity, 
care must be taken that these later trains of thought are in 
the direction of what is useful, and above all of what is divine. 
The best flights of the preacher’s meditation are those with 
which he is indulged after copious perusal of the simple word 
of God. 

While many will assent to the general correctness of these 
statements, few, we apprehend, will consent to put them into 
practice, in the earlier years of mental training; and with 
some, the faulty methods of these years become the habit 
of life. But where a man belongs to the class of productive 
minds, he will spontaneously seek retirement and self-recollec- 
tion, after the laborious reading of some years. Whether he 
write or speak, he will do so from his own stores. It is true 
that much of what he so writes and speaks will be the result 
of long intimacy with other minds, but not in the way of 
rehearsal or quotation. Wise and happy quotation adds 
beauty and strength; but the general truth holds, that the 
highest order of minds is not given to abundant citation, except 
where the very question is one which craves authorities. Mas- 
culine thinkers utter the results of erudition, rather than 
erudition itself. For why should a man be so careful to 
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remember what other men have said? Of all that he has read 
for years, much if not most, as to its original form has irrevo- 
cably slipped away; and it is well that it is so, as the mind 
would else become a garret of unmanageable lumber. The 
mind is not a store or magazine, but partly a sieve, which lets 
go the refuse, and partly an alembic, which distils the “ fifth 
essence.’ The book-learning of any moderate reader, even if 
not increased, would afford material for this process. The lust 
of novelty betrays some young preachers into a feverish thirst 
for new reading, in the course of which they scour the fields 
for every antithetic pungency, and every brilliant expression. 
For fear of commonplaces, they forbear to give utterance to 
those great, plain, simple, everlasting propositions, which after 
all are the main stones in the wall of truth. The preacher 
errs grievously, who shuns to announce obvious and familiar 
things, if only they be true and seasonable and logically knit 
into the contexture. The most momentous sayings are simple; 
or rather, as Daniel Webster once said, “All great things are 
simple.” 

In hours of discipline, it would not be unprofitable for the — 
student to make it his rule, every day, to bring freshly before 
his mind some solid truth, and if possible some new one; but 
rather the solid than the new. Let him fix the truth in his 
mind, as something founded, and immovable. Let him proceed 
to deduce other truths, but with caution. Let him abjure 
haste and dread paradox. Let him humbly strive to ascend to 
the highest principles. And let him be more concerned about 
the laws of thought, than the matter of knowledge. In a word, 
let him think for himself. 

This last advice sometimes works noxious results on a certain 
class of minds. As given from the desk, without explanation, 
it is just indeed, but often nugatory. Original and independ- 
ent thinking is one of the last attainments of discipline. The 
novice does not know how to go about it. He cannot say, 
“JT will now proceed to generate a thought, which neither I 
nor others ever had before.” The Iudicrous attempt is most 
likely to be made by the Icarus or the Pheethon, of least strength 
and skill. Whole classes of youth, under famous teachers, 
have sometimes been stimulated into rash speculation and 
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innovating boldness, by the abuse of this very counsel. It is 
necessary therefore to qualify and guard it. All the begin- 
nings of knowledge proceed upon a principle of imitation. 
Not more truly do we learn to speak and to write, by following 
a copy, than we learn to investigate and to reason, by imitat- 
ing the processes of others. Something of this must pertain 
to the whole preliminary stage of development. But by 
degrees, the native powers fledge themselves for a more adven- 
turous flight. And when such beginnings are made, and the 
young thinker is animated with the desire of expatiating for 
himself, it is prudent that he should consider the nature of the 
procedure, or how the mind orders itself in original thinking. 
Briefly then, most of our effort concerns the faculty of atten- 
tion. We must look steadily in the direction of the dawning 
thought, as we look eastward for the sunrising. We can often 
do no more than hold the mind fixed. When Sir Isaac New- 
ton was asked how he effected his vast discoveries, he replied, 
“« By thinking continually unto them.’’ Hence the preacher, 
who earnestly searches for truths to be uttered in God’s house, 
will often feel himself reduced to a posture of soul which seems 
passive. Thought is not engendered by violent paroxysms of 
conscious invention; any more than a lost coin or a lost sheep 
is found by running hither and thither in a fury of prag- 
matical anxiety. Let the wise thinker seat. himself, and 
eschew vexing, plaguing cogitations. Those are not the best 
thoughts which are wrung out with knitted brows. Something 
must be conceded to the spontaneity of thinking. We do not 
so much create the stream, as watch it, and to a certain degree 
direct it. This is perhaps the reason why great thinkers do 
not wear themselves out; but often attain longevity. It is not 
meditation which weakens and distempers clerical students, so 
much as long sitting at the desk, and unrestrained indulgence 
at the table. Placid easy philosophizing is one of the delights 
of life and is fruitful. It may be carried on in gardens, on 
horseback, at the seaside, amidst pedestrian excursions. It is 
the testimony of Malthus, who says: “I think that the better 
half, and much the most agreeable one, of the pleasures of the 
mind, is best enjoyed while one ig upon one’s legs.” In think- 
ing, we may discreetly let the thread drop at times; it will 
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beyond doubt be found again at the right moment. Interrup- 
tions thus do good, and secure repose which might not other- 
wise be taken. Especially converse with other minds, on sub- 
jects of present interest, is among the most useful means of 
suggestion and correction, as it regards our own researches. 
And what is true of living friends, is no less true of good 
books; in their proper place, they afford invaluable helps to 
our original inquiries. 

As a single example, but that the most important, of what 
we mean by the use of good books, as auxiliary to private 
thinking, we select works on systematic theology, either such 
as give a conspectus of the whole, or such as more largely 
discuss particular topics. These profess to give the classified 
results of biblical investigation. To the production of these 
systems, either in the head, in the sermon, or in the printed 
book, all exegetical research is subsidiary. Fondness for these 
will be very much in proportion to the strength, clearness, and 
harmonious action of the intellect. No man can be said to 
know anything truly, which he does not know systematically. 
Every mind, even the loosest, tends naturally to methodize its 
acquisitions; much of every man’s study consists in referring 
new truths to the proper class in his~ mental arrangement ; 
every man has his system, good or bad, and every sermon is, 
so far as it goes, a body of divinity. But the great minds of 
theology have made this their favourite department ; and none 
can commune with them constantly without catching a portion 
of their energy, and learning somewhat of their art. Melanc- 
thon, Calvin, Chamier, Turrettine, Owen, and Edwards, are 
companions who will teach a man to think, and strengthen him 
to preach. When studies are miscellaneous and desultory, 
there is the more reason for employing frequent perusal of 
scientific arrangements, in order to give unity to the varied 
acquisitions. Asa good parallel, we may mention that the late 
Judge Washington was accustomed to read over Blackstone’s 
Commentaries once a year. This, however, was not enough 
for a genuine blackletter lawyer. “Find time,” said Lord 
Chancellor Eldon, ‘‘ to read Coke on Littleton, again and again, 
If it be toil and labour to you, and it will be so, think as I do, 
when I am climbing up to Swyer or Westhill, that the world 
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will be before you when the toil is over; for so the Law will 
be if you make yourself complete master of that book. At 
present lawyers are made good cheap, by learning law from 
Blackstone and less elegant compilers; depend upon it, men so 
bred will never be lawyers, (though they may be barristers,) 
whatever they may call themselves. I read Coke on Littleton 
through, the other day, when I was out of office; and when I 
was a student, I abridged it.” Our candid judgment is, that 
writers such as we intend belong chiefly to a former period of 
Reformed theology. And we have had a pleasurable surprise, 
in finding the same judgment expressed by the late Dr. Pye 
Smith, who has been so often quoted as favourable to German 
divines, with whose works he had a thorough acquaintance. 
“Perhaps,” says he, “the very best theological writings that 
ever the world beheld,—next to the sacred feuntains them- 
selves,—are the Latin works of foreign divines who have 
flourished since the period of the Reformation. It is no 
extravagance to affirm, that all the toil and labour of acquir- 
ing a masterly acquaintance with the Latin tongue would be 
richly recompensed by the attainment of this single object, an 
ability to read and profit by those admirable authors.’’* 

But the great incitement, as well as the true pabulum of 
thought is to be derived from the Scriptures. It is happy for 
a student when he finds that his most animated inquiries are 
over the word of God. This is a study which secures the 
right posture of mind, not only for calm judgment, but even 
for discovery. Here is the touchstone which detects the alloy 
of error. Here only we find positive conclusions which are 
indubitable. The sacred writings are a moral discipline, and 
promote holy states which are favourable to the apprehension 
and belief of truth. No one can fully estimate how much they 
prevent frivolous and aimless reasonings, by keeping the mind 
constantly in the presence of the greatest objects. The attain- 
ments here made belong to real knowledge; and thus we have 
returned to the principal topic, which we discussed in the open- 
ing of these remarks. 

What las been urged in the foregoing paragraphs, will, as 
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we are fully aware, be little inviting to many an ambitious 
scholar. Genuine love of truth is not universal. Great num- 
bers even of good men labour for knowledge of the vehicle; 
books, citations, masters, authority, learning as distinct from 
science. This has its subsidiary value, like the study of words; 
but as an end, it belongs to inferior minds. The tendency 
may be detected by its shibboleths; the talk of such scholars 
is altogether of verbal definitions, sedes questionum, debates, 
controversial results, treatises, formularies, the bibliography of 
subjects. We would not undervalue these things, when kept 
among instruments. But this sort of research affords only 
knowledge to tell and to be talked of, to get benefit by; ambi- 
tious knowledge, anything but knowledge for itself. The 
quality of such attainment is inferior; it is shell, husk, integu- 
ment. It is not fixed and permanent, but resting too much in 
words, being lost if the words be changed. Men of this school 
are presently gravelled, if pushed back a step or two, out of 
their authors and formulas, into the nature of things. Such a 
one will be found rehearsing formulas, or slightly varying 
them. - The evil is fostered by setting inordinate value on 
mere reading, and by giving the rein to literary curiosity. 
Take a weak mind and inflate it with books, and you produce 
a pitiable theologian. Every one can recall some bookish man 
who is at the same time shallow. His glory is in citation. 
Where there is no determinate judgment, great knowledge 
tends only to vacillation, debility, concession when pressed, 
and frequent change of opinion. ‘The entire mental furniture 
of such a scholar is a kind of nominalism. He is a treasury of 
arbitrary distinctions, classifications, common-places. His 
questions are, Who has said it? Who has opposed it? Where 
is it found? How expressed? This is the history of truth, 
rather than truth itself. Except in the sense of remembering, 
this person can scarcely be said to think without a book in his 
hand. We see to what extremes this sort of cortical or formal 
knowledge may run, in the case of Jewisn scholars, Masorites, 
and second-rate papists. All is textual. The disposition is 
encouraged by what university-men call cramming, and by 
all undigested learning. 

It is possible that in our zeal to brand a prevalent evil, we 
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have dwelt too much on the negative side. or there is an- 
other kind of knowledge, and another ministerial discipline. 
We sometimes find it in unlearned men; and always in those 
men in whom ponderous erudition has not smothered the native 
powers; such were Augustine, Calvin, Bacon, Owen, Horsley, 
and Foster. The learned man who comes to this, comes to it 
through and beyond his learning. He attains to the “clear 
ideas” of Locke. By patient thinking he disentangles the 
body of truth from its lettered and pictured integuments, of 
authority, treatise and phrase. . Perhaps a long period has 
been necessary, in order to learn terms, and read the tenets of 
other men; and here many rest, though genius sometimes 
shortens this period. But true science is not tied to certain 
phrases. The theologian, above all men, should possess insight. 
It should not be said of him, Heret in cortice. The matter is 
not helped when weak but adventurous minds fly away from 
received formulas: the received formula may contain truth; 
the new formula may be as blindly and slavishly repeated as 
the old. The difference lies deeper than this. There is a 
discipline of mind which leads to genuine knowledge; which 
does not exclude erudition, but works through it to something 
higher. It is utterly remote from the idle musings of sundry, 
who absurdly boast that they are always thinking, but never 
read. It trains the mental eye to look through diction to 
essential truth; by which habit the student’s notions become 
his own, and when afterwards expressed, however simply, bear 
the stamp of originality. It conduces to sincere thirst for 
truth, as truth, in disregard of fame, of authority, of men, 
and of consequences; and is therefore opposed to sectarian 
fire, bigotry, worship of masters, and pedantry. It ceases to 
swim with corks, and breaks away from the shallows of mere 
memory and rhetoric. Strength of judgment and firmness of 
conviction are its results. The mind thus taught does not 
allow doubts concerning unsettled things to agitate the founda- 
tion of, things already proved, but maintains its conquests, and 
leaves no unprotected fortress in the rear. Such is the rare 
but attainable discipline, which we would covet for every min- 
ister of the word. 


There is strong inducement to order one’s studies-in the way 
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here recommended, in the further consideration, that it leads 
directly to every good quality in the great work of preaching. 
The average of any man’s sermons will be as the character of 
his general thinking. A good discourse is not so much the 
product of the week’s preparation, as of the whole antecedent 
studies and discipline; it flows not from the pitcher, but the 
deep well. Hence that celebrated preacher spake a weighty 
thing, who on being asked how long it took him to make a cer- 
tain sermon, replied, “About twenty years.” 

The subject commends itself to a class, who constitute the 
strength of our American Church; we mean the rural clergy, 
dispersed through the length and breadth of the land, often in 
small parishes. The history both of England and of New 
England will evince, that some of the profoundest thinkers 
have become such in precisely these circumstances. It isa 
vulgar error to suppose that city pastors are in the most 
favourable situation for mental culture. Their labours are 
great, their public and executive duties are many, their inter- 
ruptions are vexatious, and hence their time, especialiy for 
prolonged reflection, is little at their own disposal. No man 
can be so happily placed for mental culture as the pastor of a 
retired country parish. He may pursue the uninterrupted 
studies, which formed a Bochart, a Philip Henry, an Edwards, 
and a Dwight. Even worldly observers have looked with envy 
on such a seclusion. 

The entire current of our remark has presupposed that the 
studies of the young pastor are sacred and biblical. Instances 
occur of clergymen who have devoted their strength to secular 
literature and science. Cardinal Wiseman, in his later series 
of Essays, delivers some severe blows at those Anglican digni- 
taries whose chief laurels have been won in mathematics, natu- 
ral history, and the minute criticism of Greek plays. A well- 
known clergyman of our own country is remembered only as a 
consummate botanist. Such men are contributors to the stock 
of general knowledge, but they are scarcely to be accounted 
faithful to the imperative demands of an age and country like 
our own. ‘Our office,’ says Cecil, “is the most laborious in 
the world. The mind must be always on the stretch, to acquire 
wisdom and grace, and to communicate them to all who come 
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near. It is well, indeed, when a clergyman of genius and 
learning devotes himself to the publication of classics and 
works of literature, if he cannot be prevailed to turn his 
genius and learning to a more important end. Enter into this 
kind of society—what do you hear? ‘Have you seen the new 
edition of Sophocles??—‘*No! is a new edition of Sophocles 
undertaken ?’—and this makes up the conversation, and these 
are the ends of men who by profession should win souls. I 
received a most useful hint from Dr. Bacon, then Father of 
the University, when I was at college. I used frequently to 
visit him at his living, near Oxford. He would say to me, 
‘What are you doing? what are your studies?’—‘I am read- 
ing so and so..—‘You are quite wrong. When I was young, 
I could turn any piece of Hebrew into Greek verse with ease, 
But when I came into this parish, and had to teach ignorant 
-people, I was wholly at a loss; I had no furniture. Study 
chiefly what you can turn to good account in your future life.’”’ 
To which may be added the remark of a profound observer, 
Dr. Witherspoon: “It is, in my opinion, not any honour to a 
minister to be very famous in any branch that is wholly uncon- 
nected with theology.”* We cite these eminent authorities, in 
the full persuasion that they are not oppcsed to the most tho- 
rough acquaintance with worldly learning and philosophy as 
subsidiary to the defence and exposition of the gospel. But 
these are not so to usurp the time and heart, as to make the 
Christian minister distinctively a man of science or letters. 
And we admit, also, a valid exception in favour of such col- 
lateral pursuits as are for recreation, in the intervals of labour. 
Valuable authorship has in every period of the Church been 
found among the parochial ministry. This should be borne in 
mind by the young pastor, in expectation of the day when he 
shall act upon Lord Bacon’s oft quoted adage, that every man 
owes a debt to his own profession. New generations of men 
demand new books, even upon old subjects. No works of the 
pen are more honourable than those which disclose a sincere 
interest in the good of one’s countrymen, and a desire to apply 
scriptural principles to national emergencies. Questions of 
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true philanthropy continue to be safest in the hands of Christ’s 
ministers. At the same time, the ordinary topics of theology 
and morals invite the attention of all whose hearts God hath 
touched, even though they dwell remote from city or college. 
If we had not already trespassed on the reader’s patience, 
we should take pleasure in examining the question how far the 
authorship of the Christian Church has resided among the 
working pastors. Let us say without fear of contradiction, 
the great and useful works of religious literature have not 
proceeded exclusively from professional savans, scholars or 
university-men. The inquiry is a curious one, what causes 
have operated to give the preponderance in literary production 
sometimes to one and sometimes to the other class. It may 
be for the encouragement of diffident scholars, in distant and 
straitened fields, that some of the greatest productions of 
human genius have issued from retirement and _ poverty. 
Wealth has seldom stimulated to aught above the caprices of 
literature. The conditions of authorship, as shared between 
professors and private scholars, engaged the acute mind of the 
father of Political Economy; whose remarks are worthy of all 
attention. Speaking of Europe, he observes, that where 
church-benefices are generally moderate, a university-chair will 
have the preference. In the opposite case, the Church will 
draw from the universities the most eminent men of letters. 
It is declared by Voltaire, that Father Porrée, a Jesuit of no 
great eminence in the republic of letters, was the only pro- - 
fessor they had ever had in France whose works were worth 
the reading. ‘The same remark is applicable to other Roman 
Catholic countries. After the Church of Rome, the Church 
of England is by far the best endowed in Christendom. In 
England, accordingly, says Smith, the Church is continually 
draining the universities of all their best and ablest members; 
and an old college tutor, who is known and distinguished in 
Europe as an eminent man of letters, is as rarely to be-found 
there as in any Roman Catholic country. “In Geneva, on the 
contrary, in the Protestant cantons of Switzerland, in the 
Protestant countries of Germany, in Holland, in Scotland, in 
Sweden, and Denmark, the most eminent men of letters whom 
those countries have produced, have, not all indeed, but the 
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far greater part of them, been professors in universities. In 
those countries, the universities are continually draining the 
Church of all its most eminent men of letters.”* These 
remarks have an application to the authorship of America, 
which we are compelled to leave to the reader’s own mind. 

But this whole subject of authorship is only incidental, and 
these remarks have trickled from the pen almost beyond our 
purpose. Even though the Christian pastor should never send 
a line to the press, he is continually engaged in literary pro- 
duction, and in a most important species of publication. There 
is no agency in the world which is more operative upon society 
than the faithful preaching of the gospel; there is none which 
demands more study, discipline, and wisdom. Hence every 
man who comprehends the greatness of his vocation will recog- 
nize the motives to unwearied exertion in the task of self-con- 
trol, mental activity, and devoted inquiry after truth. 


Art. Il.—The Plan and Purpose of the Patriarchal History. 


One of the faults imputed by the modern, and especially 
the German critics, to the older schools of biblical interpreta- 
tion, is the habit of neglecting the specific primary design of 
the several books of Scripture, and the class of readers for 
whom they were immediately intended, and from whose charac- 
ter and wants their peculiarities of form and structure often 
flow directly. In avoiding this extreme, the later writers often 
run into the opposite, by fanciful hypotheses and extravagant 
refinements; but this does not invalidate the truth of the fact 
which they allege, or detract from the importance of the 
general principle which they lay down, to wit, that no book of 
the Bible can be fully or correctly understood without a due 
regard to its original and primary design, and to the readers 
more immediately addressed. The assumption of such primary 
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design is not at all at variance with the supposition, that all 
the inspired writings were intended for permanent and univer- 
sal use; as appears from the canonical reception and perpetua- 
tion of epistles addressed in the first instance to single 
churches, or church officers, or even private members. If in 
these cases we are authorized and bound to have regard to 
the primary design of the composition, there is nothing a priort 
to forbid the assumption of such a design in the other parts of 
Scripture. That such an assumption is not only allowable, 
but absolutely necessary to a complete and satisfactory inter- 
pretation, may be best shown by means of a particular exam- 
ple; and we know of none better suited to this end, or more 
interesting in itself, than that afforded by the book of Genesis. 

This radical or fundamental part of the Old Testament 
has often been expounded, and perhaps is usually read, as if 
it were a desultory journal of events recorded at the time of 
their occurrence, and intended merely to preserve their memory 
for its own sake, or to satisfy a vague curiosity, without regard 
to any more specific purpose, or a view to any definite imme- 
diate influence on any particular class of readers. To this 
inert and superficial view of its design and origin may be 
attributed without injustice not a few of the jejune interpreta- 
tions to which the book has been subjected, and not a little of 
the ill-disguised indifference with which a large proportion of 
its contents is regarded by the great mass even of believing 
readers. 

The truth of this suggestion may be easily tested by observ- 
ing the immediate change effected in the aspect of the book 
to any reader, even prior to detailed investigation, by a simple 
recollection of the fact which we shall here assume as true, 
and which is really among the most notorious in literary his- 
tory, that the book which, after the example of the Seventy, is 
commonly called Genesis, (or Generation,) as containing the 
origines of all authentic history, was composed by Moses, to 
prepare the chosen people for the complicated system under 
which they were to live for ages, and more immediately to solve 
certain questions, which would almost necessarily present them- 
selves, in reference to their condition in the land of Egypt, 
and the causes by which it was produced. These could only be 
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explained by exhibiting the history of the chosen race from 
the beginning of its separate existence; and this exhibition 
could be rendered intelligible only by carrying it back to 
the primitive condition of mankind, and indeed to the 
creation. ‘This view of the first part of the history, as sim- 
ply introductory to that of the ancient Church, relieves some 
of the difficulties which arise from the assumption that it was 
designed to answer scientific or even general historical pur- 
poses. The Mosaic Cosmogony is simply introductory to the 
creation and original condition of man; and this again to 
the account of the fall; and this to the Protevangelium, or 
first promise of a Saviour, with its prophetical distinction of 
the race into two hostile and antagonistic parties, of which 
Christ and Satan are the heads and representatives. The 
character and destiny of these two parties forms the subject 
of all subsequent religious history, beginning with the contrast 
presented in the family of Adam, between Cain as the despiser, 
and Abel as the receiver, of the appointed method of salvation, 
already symbolized by animal oblations. When this experi- 
ment, as some have called it, was brought abruptly to an end 
by letting a corrupted nature work out its effects without con- 
trol, it was immediately renewed by substituting Seth* for 
Abel, and then exhibiting the same contrast as before, but on 
a vastly larger scale, extending through a long series of 
generations and of ages, until brought to a conclusion, not as 
in the first case, by brute force, but by a process of moral 
deterioration, terminating in an actual assimilation and amal- 
gamation of the representative races, and a consequent corrup- 
tion of the whole earth, which could only be corrected and 
avenged by a catastrophe like that of the universal deluge, 
winding up and closing the first great period of human his- 
tory, and more especially the history of what may, in a wide 
but not improper sense, be called the “Church before the 
Flood.” 

This special reference to the immediate purpose of the book 
is no less clear in the second great division of the history, or 
what may be described as the Noachic period, or, viewed in its 


* The very name means substitution. 
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relations to the chosen race, the history of the “Church after 
the Flood.” The new world, which emerged, as it were, from 
the submersion of the old, to be repeopled by the sons of Noah; 
the unique historical position occupied by Noah himself, as a 
second father of mankind; the new covenant and promise to 
the race through him; the special promise to the family of 
Shem; the early interruption of the history by human crimes 
and errors; the division of the earth; the confusion of tongues; 
the origin of despotisms, hostile nationalities, and false reli- 
gions; the declension even of the chosen race from its original 
integrity, requiring for the execution of the divine purpose a 
fresh segregation from the body of that race itself ;—these, 
which are the main points of the history in the second scene or 
period, all derive their value and their title to a place in this 
brief but most authoritative record, from their bearing on the 
end for which the whole book was written, from their serving 
to explain the extraordinary relative position of the Hebrews 
with respect to other nations,‘as the obvious result of causes 
long in operation, determined and controlled by a divine plan, 
partially disclosed from the beginning. 

But all this, comprehended in the first eleven chapters of the 
book of Genesis, is merely introductory.to the body of the his- 
tory, contained in the remainder of the book, and exhibiting, 
with far more minuteness of detail than was admissible before, 
the third great phase of human progress, corresponding to the 
“‘Church of the Patriarchs,”’ or, to use more general terms, 
the patriarchal period of primeval history.* 

This period extends from the migration of Abram into 
Canaan, to the migration of Israel into Egypt, or more exact- 
ly, to the commencement of the series of events which led to 
that migration, and which cannot well be separated from it, 
The period, therefore, may be properly considered as termi- 
nating where the history of Joseph begins, and as coextensive 
with that part of Genesis from the twelfth to the thirty-sixth 
chapters, both inclusive—a period, in round numbers, of about 
two centuries. Of this extensive and eventful period the de- 


* Some German writers, followed by Fairbairn in his Typology, apply the term 
Patriarchal to the whole ante-Mosaic history; but this is a less convenient desig- 
nation, as well as less familiar to the English reader. 
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tailed facts are already familiar to our readers, or accessible in 
Scripture. All that we can here attempt is either the solution 
of particular difficulties, which present themselves in no small 
number, or the presentation of such general views as may serve 
to place the whole in its true light, and the several parts in 
their mutual relation. As we have only space for one of 
these points, and scarcely that, we have no hesitation in prefer- 
ring the latter, for two reasons; first, because it admits of 
being made more interesting in a brief survey; and secondly, 
because correct general views afford a key to the solution of 
particular difficulties, whereas the converse of this proposition 
is not true. It will appear, we trust, as we proceed, that some 
familiar cavils in relation to this part of sacred history, are 
indirectly but effectually silenced by a simple statement of its 
plan and purpose. ‘To ascertain this plan and purpose is the 
chief end which we have in view. 

We shall assume it as no longer to be questioned, even by 
the skeptical interpreter, that Genesis is not a series of 
detached and independent documents, mechanically strung 
together by the hand of a compiler,* much less a farrago of 
heterogeneous fragments accidentally combined—but a bona 
fide history, most carefully constructed, and with constant 
reference to a specific purpose. As to this last point, we may 
cite the strong expressions of a contemporary German writer, 
among the highest philological authorities of his age and 
nation, who, though not a believer in the proper inspiration of 
the book, nor even in the truth of all its historical details, does 
not scruple to affirm that, of all historical works, ancient or 
modern, there is not one in which the selection and arrange- 
ment of the matter is so constantly and evidently regulated by 
one dominant idea.t This concession is fatal to the extrava- 
gant hypothesis before referred to, and a severe rebuke to the 


* This does not exclude the supposition, in behalf of which there is a great deal 
to be said, that the book contains documents far older than the time of Moses, 
handed down by oral or written tradition'in the patriarchal church, and finally 
incorporated, by divine authority, in this inspired history; a supposition not to be 
confounded with the infidel hypothesis of subsequent interpolations. 

{+ Ewald, Geschichte des Volkes Israel. The value of this testimony is en- 


hanced, rather than impaired, by the author’s own extravagant hypothesis as to the 
composition of the Pentateuch. 
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unworthy views which even some believing writers entertain 
of the inspired record, as entirely destitute of all scientific or 
literary merit, when considered as a specimen of historiogra- 
phy. It may also prompt us to inquire, with increased curiosi- 
ty and interest, what the writer’s “dominant idea’ is. It is 
here that the errors, which have been already stated, with 
respect to the design of the whole book, more particularly 
show themselves, namely, in application to the history of the 
patriarchs. It is necessary, therefore, to a just view of the 
subject, that some false assumptions, which have served to dis- 
figure and obscure the history, should be distinctly set aside. 
Some of these are so decidedly infidel in origin and spirit, 
that they might be safely suffered to pass sud sdlentio, but for 
the fact that they have found their way into English books, 
and are sometimes unexpectedly encountered even among un- 
learned readers. It is better therefore to afford the means of | 
refutation or solution than to let them operate unchecked by 
ignoring their existence. 

The first is the idea that the patriarchs were mere nomadic 
chieftains, like the Bedouin Arabs, and that the germ or essence 
of their history is just such as might be furnished by the lives 
of thousands, but embellished and exaggerated into a historical 
romance, that is to say, an interesting narrative founded on 
fact, but adorned, to an indefinite extent, by the imagination 
of the writer. This is the very lowest view of the patriarchal 
history, consistent with its unity and definite relation to some 
end or purpose. Besides its infidel rejection of whatever hap- 
pens to transcend our own experience as of course fictitious, 
it leads necessarily to an extreme extenuation and belittling 
of whatever elevation there is either in the characters or the 
events. On this hypothesis, the scale of everything recorded 
must be so reduced as to comport with the idea, that we have 
before us nothing more than the biography of certain wander- 
ing shepherds, written in a style of oriental exaggeration. 
The effects of this extravagant assumption are as bad in point 
of taste as they are incompatible with our ideas of religious 
truth, and contradictory to the overwhelming evidence in 
favour of the whole book, as being not only authentic but 
inspired of God. It has therefore been held only by a class of 
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writers as devoid of true taste as of true religion, and is now 
very commonly abandoned, even among unbelievers. Some, 
however, who would be ashamed to hold it in its grossest form, 
attempt to reconcile it with good taste and common sense by 
a slight modification, which only serves to make it more in- 
credible, without in the least rendering it more attractive. 
This is the notion, that the lives of the patriarchs are not his- 
torical at all, nor even meant to be so regarded, but a poetical 
description of pastoral life, akin to the Eclogues and Bucolics 
of the Greeks and Romans. Without attempting to point out 
the other obvious absurdities of this hypothesis, it is sufficiently 
exploded by the fact, that so large a part of the pretended 
pastoral is occupied with dry details of chronology and gene- 
alogy. What would Virgil or Theocritus have thought of such 
an idyl as the tenth or thirty-sixth of Genesis? Under both 
its forms, the theory in question, which denies to the patri- 
archal history any higher end than that of entertainment, is 
now generally laughed at. 

From this, by a kind of reaction which is constantly recur- 
ring in the history of opinion, has arisen a hypothesis no less 
extravagant, though morally far less objectionable, as it has no 
necessary tendency to fritter away or pare down all that is 
grand and striking in the history. This is the opinion that 
the history of the patriarchs is strictly true, but not in its 
most obvious and proper sense, as a piece of individual biogra- 
phy, but rather as the history of races and great revolutions, 
clothed in the disguise of personal adventure and domestic: 
incidents. According to this notion, Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are not the names of real individual men, but ideal 
types and representatives of certain classes, principles, or 
races. ‘The writers who maintain this strange position account 
for the origin of such a history by supposing that a few vague 
traditions of the early ages which had reached the time of 
Moses, were brought by him or others into this shape, for the 
purpose of filling up a chasm in history, and making the record 
of the old world similar in form to that of which authentic 
memorials were extant. 

This hypothesis, like the one first mentioned, has been modi- 
fied, but so as essentially to change its character, by making 
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the patriarchal history to be not a mere embodying of old 
traditions in the form of personal biography, but a deliberate 
invention, founded upon subsequent events, and intended to 
account for them. The motive or design of the invention is 
supposed to have been that of glorifying Israel at the expense 
of other nations, and especially of those most near akin, and 
therefore rivals. Hence, it is said, the Moabites and Ammo- 
nites, as hated neighbours of the Jews, are traced to an incestu- 
ous origin; the Edomites, with whom the Israelites were con- 
stantly at war, are represented as the offspring of the wicked 
Cain; the extermination of the Canaanites is justified by mak- 
ing their remote progenitor the object of a special curse. 
Hence too the rite of circumcision is made the seal of a divine 
command and covenant; the institution of tithes is recom- 
mended by the example of Melchizedek and Abraham; the 
sanctity of Mount Moriah, where the temple stood, is traced 
back to the sacrifice of Isaac; and so of many other salient 
points in the patriarchal or primeval history. 

If this doctrine needs to be refuted, it may be effected by 
two simple arguments. The first is, that the actua! structure 
of the history does not agree with the alleged design. Not 
only might the book be read a thousand-times without suspect- 
ing its existence; but a writer who had wit enough to use such 
an artifice must have had wit enough to make it more effective, 
by denying the relationship of Moab, Ammon, and Edom, alto- 
gether, and by suppressing all that is humiliating to the pride 
of Israel in the history of his origin and progress as a nation, 
or in the character and conduct of the patriarchs. 

The other reason is, that such a theory may be applied, 
with equal probability, to every other history in existence, and 
being demonstrably false in a thousand other cases, is not very 
likely to hold good in this. It is the common law of logic, 
that an argument which proves too much proves too little; 
much more must one that proves everything prove nothing. 
The detailed proofs under this head we might leave to the 
memory or reflection of the reader; but it may not be super- 
fluous to give a single illustration, drawn from our own history, 
and therefore furnishing a surer, or at least a more impres- 
sive test of truth and falsehood than if sought at a remoter 
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distance. Let us suppose then that a future critic of our 
national history—and if a German, so much the better—should 
insist upon the strong improbability that such a Revolution 
should have been occasioned by a cause so trifling as the stamp 
act or the tax on tea, and should therefore represent these 
as symbolical myths, suggested by the rivalry of England and 
America, at a later period, in the tea-trade with China, and 
by the disputes respecting an international copy-right. These 
positions, though notoriously false, would admit of being far 
more plausibly defended than the favourite postulates of 
Strauss or Baur. Such a writer would of course find it easy 
to go further, and represent Washington as an unnatural, im- 
possible character, yet highly significant and appropriate as a 
generic type of republican and patriotic virtues. It is plain that 
this ingenious child’s play might be carried on ad infinitum; 
and this very facility of endless extension and universal appli- 
cation deprives it of all force, as a proof that the imaginary 
process was a real one, or that the stream of history flows 
upwards from its estuary to its source. In spite of such 
sophistical refinements, the common sense of .mankind will still 
cleave to the lesson taught by all experience and analogy, that 
primeval history must deal with individualities, and that myths, 
whether popular or philosophical, can only be obtained from 
these by generalizing combinations. 

From the strained and artificial figments of this theory, or 
rather whimsey, it is natural to seek relief in the old familiar 
doctrine, that the patriarchal history was recorded for the 
moral improvement of mankind, by furnishing examples of 
virtue and vice, with their appropriate rewards and punish- 
ments. Here we may breathe more freely, as we feel that we 
are passing from infidel to Christian ground. We may also 
rest assured, at once and @ prior?, that this theory, unlike the 
bubbles which we have been blowing, contains an element of 
solid truth. It is none the less certain, however, that con- 
sidered as an exclusive and exhaustive explanation of the end 
for which the history was written, it must be rejected as deci- 
sively, though not so contemptuously, as the others. 

The first objection to this popular and favourite opinion, 
which prevails especially among the pious and believing, but 
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unlearned and superficial class of readers, is, that the whole 
structure of the record and the choice of its materials are as 
really at variance with this supposition as they are with that 
of a romance or pastoral. The personal narratives are far too 
few and meager, and the space occupied by genealogy and 
other unedifying matter far too large, to admit of our regard- 
ing this as the exclusive end, or even as the chief end of the 
composition. That it has this incidental use and purpose, is 
no more than may be said, in different degrees, of every 
human history; but the marked peculiarities just mentioned 
show conclusively that, be the secondary use and purpose what 
it may, the chief and direct end must be something else. Had 
the immediate design of Moses been ‘to teach his brethren 
general principles of morals, or the specific duties of religion, 
and to illustrate these by the events of patriarchal history, it 
must be clear to every sensible, unbiassed reader, that the 
facts would have been differently chosen in the first place, and 
_ in the next place differently framed and put together. 

But besides the objections to this theory arising from the 
meagerness of the record, and the unedifying nature of a part 
of its contents, there is a still more serious objection in the 
fact, that it has led to great abuses and perversions of the 
Scripture, in relation to the character and conduct of the 
patriarchs and those with whom they are contrasted or com- 
pared. Supposing these to be recorded as examples of a good 
and evil character, the reader is naturally tempted to exalt the 
one and to depreciate the other, without any definite or certain 
limit. We find accordingly in writers and preachers who 
adopt this method, a habitual propensity to justify or explain 
away every appearance of a fault in the conduct of the patri- 
archs; a process which in many cases is effected only by a 
forced interpretation of the narrative itself, or by a still more 
dangerous tampering with the principles of morals. The true 
solution of the patriarchal sins recorded often without any 
direct censure, is afforded by the fact, too often overlooked, 
and tacitly denied by the hypothesis in question, that the great 
theme, even of the patriarchal history, is not the patriarchs, 
but God himself, the execution of his purposes, with which 
they are only, as it were, accidentally connected, and their 
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lives recorded, not as models, but as instruments, employed in 
the development and realization of a plan, with which they 
were themselves but partially acquainted. This will be ren- 
dered clearer by a more direct and positive statement, for 
which the way is now prepared, of the real plan and purpose 
of the history. 

Bearing in mind, then, that the book was written to prepare 
the ancient Church or chosen people for their covenant rela- 
tion to Jehovah and the onerous restrictions of the law of 
Moses, the specific ends included in this general one may be 
described as follows; and the test of their correctness will be 
found in their serving or failing to explain why such and such 
events have been recorded, and a multitude of others, in them- 
selves perhaps no less important, buried in oblivion. The 
complete explanation is of course not afforded by any one of | 
the designs about to be enumerated, but by all together; that 
is to say, if the insertion of a fact may be accounted for by 
any one of these designs, though not referable to any of the | 
others, the historian is thereby freed from the imputation of 
an arbitrary and unmeaning choice of his materials. 

The first and main design of the patriarchal history was to 
teach the Israelites of the Mosaic age, that the segregation of 
a single race, to be the trustees or depositaries of an exclusive 
revelation, was no new thing, but had been going on for ages, 
not only in purpose but in act, the promise and command be- 
coming constantly more clear and definite, and the lines of 
demarcation more distinct and closer together. 

In the second place, it was designed to show that this desig- 
nation of a chosen people was not merely theoretical or nomi- 
nal, but proved to be real by manifest tokens of the divine 
presence and protection, often granted to them at the expense 
of others, either for their punishment and extirpation, or to 
~dead them to acknowledge the prerogatives of God’s peculiar 
people. Here we have an example of the way in which cor- 
rect general views afford a key to perplexing difficulties of 
detail. Nothing has given rise to greater cavil than the fre- 
quent divine interpositions in the patriarchal history, and 
often under circumstances where to us they might appear 
superfluous. Now nothing can be less adapted to relieve this 
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difficulty than the course which some believing writers have 
adopted, namely, that of extenuating all that seems to be 
miraculous, or, if possible, explaining it away, as if the admission 
of anything supernatural were at best a necessary evil.. But 
this apologetic method, and the difficulty which it undertakes 
to solve, are swept away together by the simple assumption, 
that one main design of the patriarchal history was to show 
the presence of Jehovah with his people—not his gracious or 
his providential presence merely—but his special and extraor- 
dinary presence, so that if the history could really be purged 
of its miraculous or supernatural element, it would lose one of 
the strongest proofs of its being what it claims to be. And 
this remark extends, not only to miracle and prophecy, but to 
the theophanies or divine appearances in human form, and to 
all those cases of familiar intercourse between God and the 
patriarchs, which infidels repudiate as incredible, and which 
some Christian writers labour to get rid of, by explaining them 
as oriental figures of speech, or as representations suited to 
the infant stage of human progress. 

The two features which have been described as characteristic 
of the patriarchal history, would naturally operate on human 
weakness and corruption as a source of~pride. ‘To counteract 
this tendency, the history is so framed, in the third place, as 
to hold up in the clearest and the strongest light the absolute 
sovereignty of the divine choice, and its entire independence 
of all meritorious claim, not only in the original object, but in 
any or in all of his successors. ‘To this end it was absolutely 
necessary that the intrinsic weakness and corruption of the 
chosen vessels should be clearly seen, and that the providential 
process which controlled them should plainly appear to have 
been independent of their own choice, and often in direct oppo- 
sition to their cherished wishes. In illustration of this last 
point, we can only make a reference in passing to the singular 
and otherwise mysterious fact, that the hopes of Abraham re- 
specting Ishmael, the hopes of Isaac with respect to Hsau, and 
the hopes of Jacob with respect to Joseph, were all entirely 
disappointed, so far as the spiritual birthright and prophetical 
pre-eminence were concerned. Here, again, the very state- 
ment of the general design sweeps away, on one side, all objec- 
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tions founded on the moral unworthiness of those so highly 
favoured, and, on the other, shows the inexpediency of trying 
to explain away or palliate unduly that unworthiness, because 
such efforts, if successful, would defeat one great. end of the 
history, and of the series of events which it records. At the 
same time, it is so constructed as to guard against the cavil, 
that extraordinary favour shown to objects so unworthy, is a 
virtual connivance at their sins, by visibly connecting those 
sins with retributive judgments, so that the worst trials of the 
patriarchs and those allied to them, may be distinctly traced 
to those very errors, which proved them to be in themselves 
unworthy of the honours that distinguished them. This may be 
represented as a third design, distinctly kept in view through- 
out the history, to wit, that of showing that the patriarchs 
were favoured, not because of their transgressions, but in spite 
of them, and not for their own sakes, but for a far higher pur- 
pose. 

But notwithstanding these correctives, there was still a 
danger that the chosen people, although well aware that they 
had no claims upon God, might learn to look upon themselves 
as intrinsically better than the other nations, from whom they 
had been set apart, and as therefore entitled to a permanent 
precedence and superiority. The possibility of such an error 
is evinced not only by the later history of ancient Israel, but 
by its actual existence, at this moment, in the minds of all 
unconverted, and of some professedly converted Jews. Now, 
one of the highest, and, as it seems to us, most obvious designs 
of the whole history, is to stifle this absurd and odious pre- 
sumption, and to keep the people constantly in mind that their 
separation was not only independent of all merit in themselves, 
but meant to serve a temporary purpose, and not only recon- 
cilable with the salvation of the Gentiles, but designed ex- 
pressly to promote it and prepare the way for it; in other 
words, that the direct revelation of the truth was taken from 
the nations only to be given back to them in greater fulness 
and with happier results than if they had not lost it. 

Here again a just view of the purpose of the history, even 
when stated in its vaguest form, disposes of a whole class of 
objections, not so common among us as among foreign skep- 
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tics, yet now and then imbibed and reproduced by their Ameri- 
can and English copyists; to wit, those founded on the seem- 
ing inconsistency between the wideness of the patriarchal pro- 
mises, and the exclusive institutions of the law. This is even 
made an argument by some to disprove the Mosaic origin of 
Genesis, because the author of a system so exclusive could not 
have recorded prophecies and promises so free and ecumenical. 
But if it should appear that the restrictions were intended 
to continue only for a time, and as necessary means for the 
fulfilment of those earlier predictions; and if the later history 
of Israel demonstrates their inveterate propensity to lose sight 
of the end for which they existed as a nation; and if it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that this abuse would in some way be pro- 
vided for in revelation; then the seeming inconsistency in 
question is a real, though an incidental proof of authenticity. 

The way in which this object is provided for, is by continual- 
ly spreading out before the reader the great map of human his- 
tory, tracing all nations to a common origin, and showing how 
the lines of their descent are ever crossing one another. In 
this way, two great objects are constantly presented; first, the 
littleness of Israel among the nations, and the consequent 
greatness of the divine favour which had so distinguished them; 
and secondly, the bonds which still connected them with other 
races, and especially with those whose contiguity to Palestine 
was likely to engender special jealousy, and lead to frequent 
actual collisions. Here, again, a whole class of objections dis- 
appears at once, to wit, those founded on the minute genealo- 
gies, not only of the chosen race itself, which might have been 
accounted for by reference to the expected birth of the Mes- 
siah, but of those from which it had been violently severed. 
Thus viewed, the recorded genealogies of these exscinded 
branches are exponents of a very different feeling from that of 
national antipathy; for they ought to have reminded the 
more favoured race, that after all, Moab and Ammon were the 
sons of Lot, Ishmael of Abraham, and Hsau of Isaac. 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, that this view of the sub- 
ject does not at all forbid the supposition that the genealogies, 
as well as other features of the patriarchal history, were 
intended to promote collateral and minor ends; a supposition 
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which in fact confirms the historical character of the relation, 
by stamping it more distinctly with the clearest indications of 
design. 

Besides the great moral and religious uses which may 
thus be traced throughout the patriarchal history, there are 
others which are not so obvious, and may seem intrinsically 
less important, but are no less real, and connect it no less 
closely with the other books. Such is the seeming intention of 
the writer to prepare the people for the onerous restrictions 
of the law, by showing that some of them belonged, at least in 
their principle and germ, to the religion of an earlier age. 
Such too is the still more obvious intention to familiarize their 
minds with certain definite localities, to which a more religious 
interest was afterwards to be attached. The specification of 
collateral and secondary purposes might easily be multiplied, 
but with the hazard of obscuring and confusing those predomi- 
nant designs which have been already stated. . 

With respect to these, it will not be denied that, if they 
really exist, they tend not only to establish the unity of the 
history, and thereby to corroborate the other proofs of authen- 
ticity, but also to dispose of many cavils and objections, not by 
empirical excision of the branches, but by total extirpation of 
the root. The only question is, what right or reason have we 
to assume the existence of these several designs, any more 
than that of others, which have been rejected as supposititious ? 
The answer is, because the latter are paradoxical assumptions 
a priori, contradicting all analogy, and making the confusion 
often charged upon the record worse confounded; while the 
former are obtained by an analytical induction from the history 
itself, and tend confessedly to bring its parts into mutual 
agreement, and to harmonize the whole with what precedes 
and follows. Assume that the writer merely wrote for the 
amusement or amazement of his readers—or that he changed 
a mass of vague traditions into a conerete and circumstantial 
history—or that he fabricated persons and occurrences, to suit 
the course of subsequent events—or even that he simply aimed 
at moral or religious edification, and you are met at every step 
by difficulties not to be surmounted—or by facts irreconcilable 
with the supposed design, But only take for granted—what 
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is certainly no less intrinsically credible—that Moses wrote 
this book, by divine direction, to prepare the people for his 
legislation, and to guard against the errors into which they 
were perpetually falling afterwards—and all is clear; the parts 
succeed each other in a natural, intelligible order; the selec- 
tion of materials explains itself; and the reader becomes con- 
scious of that undefinable but not unreal sense of intellectual 
ease, which ever accompanies a clear perception of an author’s 
general drift, as well as of his meaning in particular expres- 
sions. 


Art. III.— Exegesis of Heb. vi. 4-8. 


THE exegetical importance and interest of this passage are 
not so great as the historical and doctrinal. It is this passage, 
a rigid interpretation of which is said to have induced the 
Montanists, the Novatians, and afterwards the Donatists, to 
refuse admission to the church to the lapsed, that is, to those 
who had in any way become guilty of idolatry, adultery, or 
murder. Since Spanheim and Wetstein, and latterly mainly 
through the influence of Hug, the opinion has gained currency 
that the Latin Church, whose treatment of the lapsed was a 
more lenient one, as the opposing schismatics quoted this to 
them irrefragable scriptural authority in support of their own 
manner of proceeding, was led by this: interpretation, which 
was so much at variance with the other teachings of Paul, to 
deny first the Pauline authorship, then the apostolicity, and 
consequently the canonicity of this Epistle, whilst (say the 
advocates of this opinion) the Greek Church not being involved 
in the controversy of this practical question, and hence more 
moderate, because not blinded by the heat of the contest, 
adopted a different exegesis of the passage from that current 
in the West. When the Latin Church receded afterwards 
from this strict interpretation, which made the passage refer to 
true Christians, they also received this Epistle as canonical. 
This theory, however, confessedly got up to account for the 
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doubt that overhangs the authorship of this Epistle, is opposed 
by most modern writers of note, (Tholuck, Bleek,) and by 
Davidson in his Introduction, vol. iii. Still there is less of 
mere hypothesis, and more of verisimilitude about this assump- 
tion than in that of Storr, whose supposition was that Marcion 
having been excommunicated in Pontus and gone to Rome, in 
the hope of being admitted to church membership there, when 
he found that the Church of Rome was also very strict against 
the lapsed, mainly appealing to this passage, denied that this 
was Paul’s doctrine, because the epistle had been written (said 
he) by Barnabas, who was of a Judaizing tendency. (Gal. ii. 13.) 
Thus, Storr says, the report arose in the Western Church that 
Barnabas, and not Paul, was the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

Luther also, as he interpreted this passage as treating of 
true Christians, or rather because he understood the writer to 
maintain that repentance was impossible to those who sin after 
baptism, doubted the canonicity of this Epistle. Among 
modern theologians, those who acknowledge a canon at all, 
have mostly interpreted this passage in such a manner as to 
make it agred with their general system. 

As to this interpretation itself, among the ancients who ren- 
dered gwttfev by “baptize,” many were led to delay baptism 
until a late period of life, as they understood zapaziztey to 
include any grievous sin. The Romanists who follow the tra- 
ditional interpretation, maintain that sin after baptism forfeits 
grace, which, however, can be restored by the sacrament of 
penance. Those Anglicans who, with any logical consistency, 
hold to baptismal regeneration, but not to the doctrine that 
penance is a sacrament by which forgiveness can be secured, 
maintain that should baptized persons fall into any grievous 
sin, especially a second time, there is no certainty of forgive- 
ness. All that remains, in this case, is the baptism of tears, and 
the galling chain of doubt; the fallen cannot appropriate again 
what was given plenarily in baptism. Among Protestants, 
there can really be but two interpretations, (as far as relates 
to the scope and doctrine of the passage as a whole,) that of 
the Calvinists, and that of their opponents; of those who hold 
to the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints, and those 
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who deny it. Lutherans and Arminians teach that the terms 
used apply to regenerate persons only, and that these are pro- 
nounced liable to fall. Calvinists maintain that the “analogy 
of faith” teaches plainly the saints’ perseverance, and that 
this passage cannot contradict that doctrine; hence the lan- 
guage, strong as it is, cannot apply to the elect, none of whom, 
being all given to Christ, can be lost. There is, however, a 
class of Calvinistic theologians who feel constrained, by the 
force of the terms used, to apply them to true Christians, and 
to avoid the unscriptural and illogical doctrine, “renatos labé 
posse,” which is moreover false in psychology and reason, 
they adopt various expedients. Some lay special stress on 
the fact that zapazeodvrac implies a condition; this, they say, 
can never happen in reality. Others endeavour to weaken the 
force of ddvvarov; still others prop their theory by the fact 
that dvoxoeifev is in the active voice. The last two, being a 
matter of pure exegesis, will be spoken of in their proper 
place. Those who maintain that the sacred writer makes a 
statement involving an hypothesis of what is impossible, gener- 
ally refer for a parallel to the case of Paul’s shipwreck, where 
he knows that the ship’s company will be saved, and yet he 
tells the soldiers that unless the crew remain in the vessel, 
they cannot be saved. But 

1. This passage furnishes neither parallel nor explanation. 
God had revealed his purpose that all should be saved; this 
purpose the inspired apostle had announced; but knowing that 
in the divine mind end and means are purposed together, he 
was, as all men are, bound to use all lawful means to preserve 
life, the revealed will of God, and not his purpose, being the 
rule of human action. Such a distinction, however, cannot be 
applied in an inspired epistle, without express intimation to 
that purpose. 

2. The doubt and inconsistency, and the wavering applica- 
tion of those who adopt this theory, at once suggest suspicion 
in regard to its tenability. For such men as Owen, Doddridge, 
Dwight, Gray, and others, whilst they suggest this expedient, 
yet feel its weakness so much that they will at the same time 
endeavour to weaken the force of ddvvaroy, or try to lean 
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against dvaxacviterv, or even here and there imply that it is 
not true Christians that are described. 

3. The writer’s subsequent illustration is taken from a reali- 
ty, and the strong presumption is, that the thing illustrated is 
real, and not merely hypothetical. 

4, There would be no force in the passage on this assump- 
tion. The writer had told the Hebrews that he would not be 
detained with the elements of Christian doctrine, and exhorts 
them to go on to perfection, adding, “if (¢dyze0) God permit.” 
Why? is the question that arises in the reader's mind—is 
there any danger of his not permitting?—Yes, answers the 
Apostle, standing still in religious attainments is just as impos- 
sible as in other things; if you do not advance, you slide back, 
and are in danger of entire apostasy, and this is the worst that 
can befal you; for (ydée) persons with such and such experience 
and privileges, yet falling away, have forfeited their salvation. 
This is plain reality, not an imaginary case. Should he show 
so much concern to prevent what he knew could not occur? 

5. As for the illustrations and analogies which such writers 
as. Stuart and Barnes e. g. adduce, they are all inept; they all 
imply the possibility, and not the impossibility, of the thing 
dreaded. It were preposterous to offer motives in order to 
dissuade persons from falling over a precipice, who were in a 
condition which made such a fall impossible. 

The whole passage is doubtless parallel with that in chapter 
x., where the writer speaks of men who have forfeited the only 
sacrifice for sin because they sin wilfully after having received 
the knowledge of the truth; they have trodden under foot the 
Son of God, and have counted the blood of the covenant an 
unholy thing, and have done despite unto the Spirit of grace. 
The difficulty of this passage is due to the imperfection of 
human language, which is so poor in expressions to designate 
inward and spiritual things. Picturing them by images taken 
from the things of sense, it remains at the surface, and Chris- 
tians, both in common life and in Scripture, are addressed and 
spoken of according to their outward character and profession, 
and not according to their inward state. We need hardly urge 
with Owen, that if truly regenerate persons had been meant, 
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much stronger, definite, and decisive terms might have been 
used; but we say that if the Scriptures were teaching the doc- 
trine of ‘falling from grace,” these terms doubtless might de- 
signate true Christians; but as they, in numerous and plain 
passages, teach the opposite doctrine, these terms apply to 
such as are true Christians only in appearance. They refer to 
that class of persons who have a real knowledge of the gospel 
plan of salvation, perceive the goodness and grace of God in 
pardoning sinners, make splendid professions, have gifts almost 
like apostles, have doubtless large experiences, and that some- 
times for a considerable length of time. All the means of sal- 
vation they have made use of—objectively, not subjectively; but 
in the last, great, decisive conflict they have succumbed, chosen 
self instead of God; they never have truly experienced the 
regenerating, converting, and sanctifying influences of the 
Holy Spirit; they make finally utter shipwreck of their faith, 
blaspheme the Holy Ghost, and thus become guilty of Ak 
unpardonable sin. 

This view is favoured 

1. By the fact that every expression in the passage, taken 
_ by itself, or in its connection, easily admits of this interpreta- 
tion, as will be seen below. 4 

2. This assumption best suits the context which requires the 
possibility of the falling away. 

3. By the testimony of observation; the history of the 
Church abundantly testifies to the truth of this interpretation, 
as well as to the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints. 

The charge of perverting the sense of this passage comes 
with a very bad grace from those who apply the rack and the 
wheel to those numerous and most unequivocal passages in the 
writings of John, and other parts of Scripture, in order to tor- 
ture them out of the plain asseveration of the doctrine of final 
perseverance. 

As to the language and the style of this passage, they par- 
take of all the peculiarities of this epistle generally; in addi- 
tion to this, however, the diction of these verses is elevated, 
sonorous, and rhythmical. Tholuck says that parts of dochmiac 
yerses can be pointed out, which, however, is not saying much. 
Complete and perfect dochmiacs are: ré c7¢ dwpedc, (4-) ytov 


: 
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zai xudov, TS pédhovtog at (-Gvoc), Eavtois tov vf (-ov), exetvoeg Oe’ 
obs, Jeod expgpov (-0a), (xar-) dpag eyyb¢ 7s. 

Literally translated, the passage reads as follows: 

“For again to renew to repentance those once enlightened, 
and having tasted of the gift, the heavenly (one), and having 
become partakers of the Holy Spirit, and having relished as 
good God’s word and the powers of the future age, and having 
fallen away, recrucifying to themselves and pillorying the Son 
of God, is impossible. For land that has drunk the frequent 
rain coming down upon it, and bearing proper vegetation for 
those on whose account it is also tilled, partakes of blessing 
from God; but producing thorns and briars, it is reprobate and 
near to a curse, whose end is burning.”’ 

In the exegesis, the order of the original will be followed. 

V. 4. ’Advvarov is the predicate of the sentence of which 
dvoxoviteyv is the subject. For emphasis it is placed first. 
The Itala, Cardinal Hugo, Clarius, Jeremy Taylor, (On the 
Effect of Repentance,) Heinrichs, Ernesti, Dindorf, Storr, Kui- 
nol, Bloomfield, and others, render it ‘‘ddfficult;’ they refer 
to Mark x. 27; Acts xiv. 8; Rom. viii. 8, xv. 1. It is difficult 
to see how the passage in Mark and the parallel passages sup- 
port this interpretation, for Christ, in the plainest terms, says, 
‘What is ¢mpossible with men, is possible with God;”’ difficult is 
not the opposite of possible! In Acts xiv. 8, the ¢zmpotent man 
in Lystra is spoken of, dddvato¢ tote zooty; this does not mean, 
he could only walk with difficulty ; on the contrary, it says plainly, 
obvdémote mepeerdtyoey, The use of the word in Rom. xv. 1, is 
parallel to this. In Rom. viii. 8, the émpossidility of salvation 
by the law is spoken of: 7d dddvaroy tod vopyou; this is not the 
difficulty of salvation by the law! The only other passages 
where the word occurs in the New Testament are Heb. vi. 18, 
x. 4, xi. 6, in all of which it is undeniably “¢mpossible;” and 
this is its only usage in the classical writers. Another mode 
of evading the force of the word is to supply “for men,” “for 
us, Christian teachers,” “for me the Apostle,’ so implying 
that with God it was not impossible. This mode is adopted by 
Ambrose, (De peenitentia,) the Schmids, Le Clerc, Limborch, 
Schéttgen, Baumgarten, Bengel, and others, and for a swe 
exegetical reason also by De Wette. But this is entirely gra- 
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tuitous; and besides, if the writer is made to say that it was 
impossible for him to renew men of such a character, the impli- 
cation would be that he could renew men of different charac- 
ter, which is entirely unscriptural. The notion that the use of 
this word is due to a rhetorical exaggeration, needs no special 
refutation. There can be no doctrinal objection to the rendering 
**¢mpossible ;”’ for the impossibility of restoration is not due to 
any want of efficacy in Christ’s atonement, nor to any want of 
power on the part of the Holy Spirit, nor to any want of benevo- 
lence in God, but merely to God’s eternal purpose; it is impos- 
sible according to that; it is impossible in the ordinary condition 
of the divine arrangement in the Gospel scheme. 

yd, of course, constitutes the connexion with what precedes, 
introducing what follows as its reason. What that preceding 
conclusion is, has been disputed. Owen, Stuart, Turner, and 
the large majority of interpreters, refer it to the first clause of 
vy. 3, “And this will we do;’ the desperate condition of apos- 
tates is the reason for the necessity of progress in Christian 
attainments. There seems to be something wanting in this 
view of the connection of the clauses, and the second clause with 
its weighty édvzep, where éd» would seem to have-been sufli- 
cient, is a mere expletive. Ernesti’s view is peculiar; he takes 
the whole passage, iv. 15—vi. 3, to be an explanation of the first 
part of iv. 14, and here at vi. 4 is given the reason for the last 
clause of that verse, xoat@pev ti¢ Opodoytac. This is exceedingly 
unnatural, and the idea contained in that clause occurs with far 
more force in the immediately preceding context; he has not 
been followed by many. The objection just made lies equally 
strong against the connection proposed by Cameron with iv. 1. 
Kuinil refers 7ép to no passage at all, but to the writer’s un- 
expressed apprehension that the Hebrews might apostatize. 
This is too difficult of discovery to be right. Whitby, New- 
comb, De Wette, and others connect it with pi adv depehov 
xacaPadiopevoe: if that were necessary, it would imply that you 
were near apostatizing, and apostates cannot be renewed again. 
This, however, is not as natural as the connection pointed out 
by Abresch and Ebrard, namely with the clause immediately 
preceding, for the reason given above. We must leave the first . 
principles, and endeavour to make higher attainments; we must 
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do this at once, ééyzep, if indeed it be not already too late; it 
depends altogether on the long-suffering of God, for &. 

tole dnag puwtiadevtac’ The accusatives in the sentence are 
the objects of dvaxavitey. Of the various divisions possible of 
the different characteristics given here of the persons intended, 
that seems to be the most natural which is pointed out by the 
discriminating use of the Greek connectives za? and té. The 
former connects and separates the broader features, to which 
the minor, subordinate or co-ordinate traits are appended or 
attached by the latter, so that the persons alluded to are desig- 
nated by three characteristics, in which Bengel finds respec- 
tively the gift of the Son, the gift of the Spirit, and a gift from 
the Father; Tholuck a parallel to Paul’s triad of faith, charity, 
hope: 1, illumination and reception by faith of the bread of 
life, the heavenly gift; 2, participation of the Holy Spirit, the 
principle of the Christian life; 3, experience of the precious 
promises for the future, and the influences exerted by the sure 
expectation of a joyful eternity.—dzaz in opposition to zddey, 
v. 6, once; once ought to have been sufficient. The same use 
of the word is observed in the other passages where it occurs 
in this epistle, eight times, more than in the rest of the New 
Testament altogether, (Bleek.) Owen takes this dzaz together 
with the other participles in verses 4,5. gwrt¢€ev is a word of the 
later Greek; there would be no difference of opinion in regard 
to its meaning, but for the fact that the word was employed at 
an early period to denote baptism; hence the Peshito renders 
the phrase, OAdu JMogQ29 SON 4) JEF “who have once come 
to baptism,”’ and this interpretation is followed by the Fathers, 
and all the Romish interpreters, and even by Ernesti, Michaelis, 
Burton, and others. But it cannot be shown that this was the 
meaning of the word at the time of the apostles, still less that 
this is its meaning in this passage. Drusius maintains that it 
means non tantum baptizare, sed etiam docere. The LXX. and 
Aquila sometimes render 145 (to instruct) by gwtite. Hence 
the vast majority of interpreters since the Reformation, (for in- 
stance, Erasmus, Calvin, Grotius, Schlichting, Limborch, Owen, 
Bengel, Dindorf, Stuart, Tholuck, Scott, Bleek, Barnes, Schaff, 
[Stinde wider den Heiligen Geist,] McKeen, [Biblical Reposi- 
tory, 1842,] Bloomfield, De Wette, Ebrard, Turner, and others,) 
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render it “enlightened,” properly instructed in the true nature 
of the Gospel. -It may even mean spiritual illumination; for 
there are various degrees of it, short of the full beaming forth of 
the light from God’s reconciled countenance.—Closely connected 
with this, as its consequence or an attending circumstance, is 
the following clause, 

yevaapevoug te’ This does not merely mean fo taste, in the 
sense of sipping, touching with the lips, in opposition to enjoy- 
ing. When the Greek writers wish to express that idea, they 
generally add yeteoev dzpocc; but it means. to experience; as 
the previous clause employs the figure of one of the organs of 
sensation, so this employs another. Such expressions as, ye 
have tasted that the Lord is gracious; taste and see that the 
Lord is good; to taste death,—abundantly illustrate the usage 
of this verb. 

_ tig Owpeds ti¢ 8xovpaviov' Interpreters differ as to what is 
meant by this heavenly gift. Calmet, Owen, (referring to Acts 
ii. 33,) Lardner, (Letter on the Logos,) and Scott, make the fol- 
lowing clause epexegetical of this. Ernesti refers to Acts viii. 
20, where the Holy Ghost is called the gift of God. Turner 
refers to Christ’s conversation with the Samaritan woman, 
where he speaks of the living water which he would give, and 
understands ‘the heavenly gift’ to mean the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Spirit. Bishop Hopkins, McLean, Dodd- 
ridge, and others, maintain that it means the extraordinary 
gifts alone, which unregenerate men might receive. Dindorf, 
Déderlein, Kuinél, Stuart—the professed blessings or privileges 
of the gospel. .Schmid, Bengel, McKeen—Christ. Chrysos- 
tom, Oecumenius, Theophylact, Erasmus, and others—forgive- 
ness of sins. Grotius, Schlichting, and others—peace of con- 
science. Primasius, Hstius, Michaelis—the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper. Pareus—faith. Klee—regeneration. Schaff— 
salvation generally. De Wette refers to the ‘free gift’ spoken 
of by Paul, the gift of grace. Le Clerc, Abresch, Dindorf 
make t7¢ = tabrye,.the gift being the same as the gwreapoc of! 
the previous clause. This is needless; and we may, (with Bleek, 
Tholuck, and others,) on account of the close connection by 
means of té, understand by it the knowledge of the truth, as 
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depending and consequent on illumination. It is érovpdyeo¢ 
because given by God, and not found out by man. 

xa petoyous yevndevtac* petoyous is one of the words which 
critics adduce who deny the Pauline authorship of this epistle; 
it occurs five times in this epistle, but never in the other epistles 
of Paul. yevyévrac is a Hellenism for yevoyevouc. 

mvedmuatoc dytov' Le Clerc, Grotius, Lardner, Whitby, Stuart, 
and others, would limit this to the extraordinary gifts of the 
Spirit; but there is nothing in the context to warrant this. 
This attempt, as well as the inference of Anti-Calvinists, that 
regenerate persons alone can here be alluded to, as they are 
said to be partakers of the Holy Spirit, arises from a false 
view of the Spirit’s influences. . Just as the influence of evil 
spirits is not confined to the children of darkness, but makes 
itself felt constantly in the bosom of the children of God as 
long as they are in the flesh, just so the Holy Spirit’s influences 
are not confined to the elect alone, but in a certain measure 
are common to all men; in a higher measure they are common 
to most men; in a still higher to many men; and in a yet more 
powerful degree, still short of regeneration and sanctification, 
to subjects such as are here spoken of. It must be remembered 
that every thought and emotion that is good in any way, in 
whose heart soever it arise, is due to the almighty Spirit of 
God. That there is such a difference of degree in the partici- 
pation of the Holy Spirit, is plain from the fact that, although 
Christ had breathed on his disciples, saying, ‘Receive ye the 
Holy Ghost,” yet this was followed by that signal pouring out 
of the same Spirit on the day of Pentecost; whilst in Christ 
doubtless the Spirit dwelt without measure, in unlimited ful- 
ness. (See John iii. 34.) 

V. 5. xai xahov yevoapévove dod pjya. The first question 
that arises is, why the accusative is here connected with yevoa- 
pévovg; the classical writers always use the genitive with this 
verb. The fact that later writers connected it with the accu- 
sative also, accounts for this, that the accusative could be used 
here, but not why it was used, seeing that in the previous verse 
the genitive was used. Most interpreters pass this over in 
silence. Bengel and Vater endeavour to account for it in this 
way—the genitive is partitive; for the heavenly gift, which, 
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according to their interpretation, is Christ, is not entirely ex- 
hausted in this life, for we shall enjoy Christ’s presence in 
heaven; whilst the preached word of God belongs entirely to 
this life. A less fanciful and simpler reason is suggested by 
Bohme and Bleek: the construction with the genitive would 
cause some inelegance, if not obscurity, in this clause, as all 
the nouns would be in the genitive, and of xadod e. g. it might 
be doubtful whether it belonged to deod or to pyparoc. By 
“‘the good word of God,’ most interpreters (Theodoret, Grotius, 
Schlichting, Limborch, Kuinél, Stuart, De Wette, Tholuck, 
Ebrard, Turner, and others) understand the fulfilment in some 
degree of the gracious promises made by God in the Gospel; 
they refer for equivalent expressions in the Old Testament to 
Josh. xxi. 45, xxiii, 14,15. In Jer. xxix. 10, the Lord says: 
“T will perform my good word toward you:” comp. xxxiii. 14. 
Michaelis understands specifically the promise of the Holy 
Ghost; Calvin and Braun, the gospel, (zaddv) as distinguished 
from the law in its severity; Chrysostom, Theophylact, and 
others, the doctrine of God generally; Bleek, curiously, a per- 
sonified attribute of God. If Aza is to be taken in the sense 
of ‘‘promise,”’ then it is an instance of the peculiarity of this 
epistle, to use hebraizing terms whilst there are more expressive 
ones in Greek. But in all these interpretations the strangely 
prominent and emphatic position of xaddv is entirely overlooked; 
this seems to forbid the idea that zadd» should be merely an 
eattribute; the rendering of Cappellus (quam bonum sit et salu- 
tare evangeliwm) and of Ernesti (suavitatem evangelit) suggests 
the true rendering above given: the word of God by which his 
children are fed (Matt. iv. 4) has been tasted by them, and 
found to be good; they have experienced the fulfilment to be 
all that the promise had led them to expect. 
duvdpec te pédhovtos aidvoc. This again is closely joined to 
the preceding phrase by cé, the accusative still depending on 
yevoapevoug. There is great confusion and great diversity of 
opinion among interpreters as to the meaning of this phrase, 
although primarily they seem to diverge in but two directions, 
some taking péddwy aidy literally as “the future world,” others 
as a translation of the Rabbinical wan pdix, the Messianic age, 
and hence the Christian. dispensation. Rhenferd has written 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. I. T 
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a large treatise to show that it does not mean the Christian dis- 
pensation, (De phrasi Graeca 6 afay 6 péddov in Meuschen’s 
Novum Testamentum ex Talmude illustratum;) but neither he 
nor Witsius (in his Dissertatio de seculo hoc et futuro) has 
settled the matter. Davidson (Introd. iii. p. 246) contents him- 
self with the naked dictum, It means the future world. Henry, 
Scott, and others, vaguely—desires of heaven and dread of hell. 
Bohme confines it to the second advent. But the majority of 
interpreters understand by it the Christian dispensation, and 
by the whole phrase either its energetic influences and appli- 
ances, (Barnes, Turner, and others,) or the spiritual powers 
belonging to the new dispensation, which as to its perfect de- 
velopment is future, but begins in the kingdom of God upon 
earth, (Bleek and others); or the miracles wrought by the 
Apostles and other believers, and which believers tasted by 
being their objects, or merely witnesses, (Photius, Wittich, 
Braun, Sykes, Owen, De Wette, and others.) Stuart distin- 
guishes this phrase from the previous one, petoyoug zvevpato¢ 
aytov, by making the former refer to the special gifts and influ- 
ences of the Spirit bestowed in general upon the primitive dis- 
ciples, the latter particularly to miracles of the highest order. 
McKeen—whatever in that world is powerful, either in reality, 
or in influence. The view of this passage, however, will be 
clearer, if we hold fast the distinction pointed out above between 
the use of xa and ré; if this is founded in truth, then the two 
clauses of this verse stand in the same relation to one another 
as the first two clauses of v. 4. In using the expression xa/ov 
dod Pipa, the Hin> 127 “WR av 423 of the Old Testament pro- 
phets, the promise of deliverance from the enemy, the oppressor, 
and typically from sin, the writer has placed himself on Old 
Testament ground, and can with propriety denominate the 
Christian dispensation péddwy deadv; in this age the p7ya has 
become duvdyec, (in its peculiar New Testament usage,) the 
wonders of Redemption, not merely objectively, as Cameron 
explains it—the wonderful mysteries of Christ’s Incarnation, 
Death, Resurrection, Ascension, and Union with the Church— 
but these truths appropriated subjectively, and producing their 
several appropriate effects upon the soul and in the heart; and 
thus Grotius seems to be very near the truth when he takes 
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this clause to be the exegesis of the previous one. The strange 
rendering of Tertullian, occidente jam aevo, has been accounted 
for by the assumption of a false lection in his MS. 

V. 6. Kai rapareoovras. With a striking and startling sim- 
plicity of style, this participle is made to close the enumeration, 
connected with it by a mere xa, which some versions have not 
been able to improve by the addition of some adversative par- 
ticle. The suddenness with which this solemn, weighty word 
is made to wind up a delineation which might have been justly 
expected to terminate in a totally opposite manner, has the 
effect, upon the mind of the reader, of a flash of lightning 
from a serene sky. ‘The verb occurs nowhere else in the New 
Testament. The LXX. sometimes render 5y% (to act treache- 
rously), by it. The force of the preposition zapd. in verbs with 
a figurative acceptation, is more easily exemplified than ex- 
plained; it corresponds with the English for- (the German 
prefix ver-) in such words as forlorn, forsaken, forsworn (which 
might be zaoopvyx, if there were such a verb; but there is not, 
Liddell and Scott to the contrary notwithstanding), forbcdden, 
forgiven, forgotten, etc.; so mapopodoyéw to grant, i. e. trea- 
cherously; zapdyw to seduce (the German verleiten), similarly 
mapaxpovw ; Zapopdu versehen ; zapaxovw to hear wrong ; zapa- 
yyveoxw to decide wrong; zapayiugw to counterfeit; zapa- 
ypdew to interpolate; Epictetus calls a spurious Christian a 
napafartcatys ; so that the force of this word is not exhausted 
by the simple notion of sinning grievously, (Montanists, Nova- 
tians, Chrysostom, Theodoret, Luther, Bellarmine, all Catholic 
interpreters, and many others), nor does it mean specifically a 
relapse (Stuart and others), but an utter, final, irretrievable 
lapse, whether this be to Judaism, Paganism, any system of 
anti-christian or unchristian philosophy, scepticism, or that 
state so much akin to that of demons, when a man with cool 
deliberation says, with the poet’s Richard III.: 


«JT am determined to prove a villain!” 


The expression doubtless finds its exegesis in ch. x. 26: 
“we sin wilfully,” especially in v. 29, and also in iii. 12, where 
the “evil heart of unbelief” is said to consist “in departing 
from the living God.” 
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ndiev dvoxaviter. The Peshito, Hrasmus, Michaelis, and 
others, connect zddv with zapazeoorrac, which, however, is 
grammatically inadmissible, since, if such a connection were 
intended, zddev would have preceded the participle. The 
motive for this connection is doubtless the apparent pleonasm 
which it forms with dvoxaeifeyv, which Grotius and many others 
assume to exist, although they do not connect thus; but there 
are so many examples of verbs compounded with dvd taking 
mddev, (see Stephanus’ Thesaurus, Abresch, Dindorf, Bleek, and 
others),—Isocrates e. g. has the very expression 7d dvaxe- 
‘xoeuopérnc—that with Beza, Bengel, De Wette, and others, the 
renovation, in a wide sense, comprehending the predicates of 
the previous verses, must be assumed to have taken.place, and 
that the writer means that it cannot take place “a second 
time,” as the Syriac version renders the preposition alone. 
This verb also has afforded material to the impugners of the 
Pauline authorship of the epistle, since it occurs nowhere else 
in the New Testament, and Paul always uses dvaxacvda, itself 
neither used by the classical writers, nor by the LXX. Ac- 
cording to the strict rules of rhetoric, the word dvaxaciCew 
destroys the image suggested by mapameadytac; dvdyev, dva- 
atpépev, or some such word might have been expected; but 
the language designating the internal processes of spiritual 
life and religious truths generally, being all figurative, the out- 
ward form of the inward truth, the husk, the shell, composed 
of a material that is material, may and must be perishable, 
and hence it is of the least possible importance, provided it has 
served to convey the inner kernel, the substance, which must 
germinate and live.—There are many, as has been noticed 
above, who would lay stress on the use of the active voice of 
this verb, to modify the meaning of the whole passage. Some 
go so far as to make the preceding accusatives the subject, and 
supply éaurodc as the object of this verb. It is sufficient to 
observe that this violence done to the grammar by no means 
helps to establish their doctrine as in conformity with truth: 
to suppose that men of such a character cannot renew them- 
selves, implies that men of a different character could, which 
is entirely unscriptural.—The answer to those who would sup- 
ply a subject to dvaxavigev, such as “ Christian teachers,” I 
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the writer,” “men,” ,etc., has already been suggested: If men 
cannot renew these, the implication is that they can renew 
others, which again is entirely contrary to Scripture. The 
attempt of Cardinal Hugo to heighten the significancy of this 
verb, has of course the effect of lowering the sense of the 
whole passage; he understands it of the impossibility to be 
restored again, so as to become like virgins, after a fall. Even 
in respect of the language there is no difficulty here; the pre- 
sent active infinitive expresses the notion of the verb simply, 
without any reference whatever to the agent or the object of 
the action. Nearly all modern languages afford innumerable 
instances of the use of the infinitive after adjectives or verbs 
where nobody asks whether it be active-or passive, since the 
notion expressed is really passive, or rather neuter; nor need one 
seek farin Greek forsuch instances. When the writer of this epis- 
tle says, (v. 11): 6 Adyog duaeppyvevtos Aéyecv, who asks whether 
Aéyewv be active or passive? or what matters it whether it be 
active or passive —It must be noticed also that the Fathers 
and the Romish interpreters understand dvaxanifev of bap- 
tismal regeneration (d¢d lovtpov zddew dvaxoreapoc, Chrysos- 
tom) and eventually of baptism, which, of course, is entirely 
gratuitous. 

ete petdvoray, so as to result in a change of mind.—Chrysos- 
tom says ef¢ is in place of év, and éy would be a Hebraism for 
ded by ; and he is followed by many in all ages, even by Stuart, 
mainly because they all render perdvoca by repentance, and 
understand this in their narrow dogmatical sense ; this, in their 
systems, always precedes renovation. But the Scriptures use 
petdvoca in a wider sense, as including that sorrow for sin, for 
instance, which is the Christian’s daily companion. 

dvaotavpovytac: Some take the two remaining participles as 
giving the explanation wherein the apostasy consists, others (A 
Lapide, Schlichting, Grotius, Limborch, Cramer, and all 
modern expositors) as the reason of the impossibility. It is 
the reason, doubtless, (as some paraphrase it, guippe quiz), and, 
at the same time, they express that wherein the apostasy, not 
consists, but results, as the significant change of tense most 
clearly shows. Cappellus well limits the meaning of zapaze- 
oovtas by these two participles; haee est descriptio casus, says 
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he; it is only such an entire lapse whichis meant, which con- 
sists in the person’s crucifying and disgracing the Son of God, 
or consenting to it.—As this is the only passage in the whole 
Scriptures where this word occurs, there has been a dispute in 
regard to its meaning, viz., as to whether the preposition has 
the force of “again,” or is merely a graphic adjunct to the 
verb, and hence is not translated at all; whether dva here means 
rursum, or sursum. It is left untranslated by Carpzov, Fisher, 
Raphel, Abresch, Wetstein, Munthe, Bos, Alberti, Krebs, 
Ernesti, Dindorf, Mai, Schleussner, Bretschneider, Wahl, 
Bohme, Barnes, and others. It is rendered by “again” in the 
Peshito, the Vulgate, by Chrysostom, Theodoret, Oecumenius, 
Photius, Theophylact, Tertullian, Jerome, (reerucifigentes), 
Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, Beza, Grotius, Bengel, Valckenaer, 
Schulz, Heumann, Heinrichs, Kuinol, Klee, Tholuck, Schaff, 
De Wette; Turner, etc. It is true, as Bleek observes, a verb 
compounded with dvd may have two meanings of the nature 
here contended for on different sides, e. g. dvafatvw, which 
means both to go up, and to go back, and many others. Now 
the one class of interpreters endeavour to support their opinion 
by the fact that dvacravodw never occurs in profane writers in 
the sense of crucifying again; but this may be simply because 
they had no occasion for using a word to express such an idea; 
whilst the opposite opinion is much favoured by the ancient 
Greek exegetes, to whom the Greek was still a living language, 
taking it in that sense. Besides, wherever in the New Testa- 
ment the idea of crucifying is to be expressed, the simple verb, 
without a preposition, is always used. The meaning is that 
such persons are actuated by the same temper and feelings that 
demanded Christ’s cruel and disgraceful death; they consent to 
his death; they, by their conduct or by their words, show that 
they approve of Christ’s crucifixion; they will not have this 
man to rule over them.—Those who refer all that precedes to re- 
baptism, make this clause epexegetical of dvaxanifev. Referring 
to Rom. vi. 6, they say, as by baptism they were crucified with 
Jesus, so rebaptism would be a recrucifixion. In a merely 
spiritual sense, without reference to baptism, Calvin and Beza 
understand it in the same way. 


savtoi¢ is variously explained. Many consider it a Hebraism, 
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like 42 942, and hence pleonastic, or little better: “so far as 
they are concerned,” (Oecumenius, Theophylact, Limborch, 
Michaelis, Ernesti, Bohme, Stuart, and others): Calvin—quan- 
tum im se est. A very general acceptation is that of a dative 
of disadvantage, (Storr, Turner, and many others,) or én semet- 
ipsos, (Tertullian, Vatblé, Braun, Kuinél, ete.,) by which is 
meant that they do it to their own disadvantage, as they lose 
Christ thereby, having possessed him before, (Bleek.) Less 
likely is the acceptation of a dative of advantage: “for their 
gratification,” (Klee and others); nor is that of Grotius, Schulz, 
Barnes, and others, more pleasing, who take it to mean— 
through themselves, as making the act their own, because it 
really adds nothing to the import ofthe preceding word. 
Bengel regards it as the antithesis to zapadeypatifovtac, which 
has reference to others. Better, perhaps, is the interpretation 
of Tholuck, who understands it to imply that as the first cruci- 
fixion was an outward, public act, so this second is one which 
they commit by themselves, privately; it is an inward act solely. 
tov vidv tov Yeod sets forth the dignity of the person thus 
treated. : 

xat mapaos eypacifovcac, a word belonging to the later Greek, 
oceurring only once more in the New Testament, where it 
is rendered in the authorized version, “making a public ex- 
ample.” ‘The disgrace attendant on the punishment of cruci- 
fixion seems to haye suggested the word; the public contempt 
thrown upon religion by apostates is the idea,” (Turner.) This 
solemn and awe-inspiring declaration is rendered still weightier 
by a familiar but impressive illustration: 

V. 7. 77 yée ‘The writer wishes to show his readers how 
great the danger and how awful the consequences of apostasy 
are, which apostasy would be apparent, if they were destitute 
of good fruits, which are legitimately produced from a heart 
which has experienced the blessings of God’s word and Spirit. 
As land, properly watered, but also tilled, (xaé yewpyetcae,) which 
brings forth fruits such as are profitable to its possessors, par- 
takes of the divine blessing, so that which teems with thorns 
and briers is subject to the curse and destruction. Jd being 
a combination of 7é and doa, and yé denoting a reason, dpa an 
explanation, it has a causal and an epexegetical force. Here 
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the latter is the prominent notion; but it is unnecessary to 
render it with Stuart by “now.” J7 is improperly rendered 
in the English version “the earth,” probably owing to the use 
which the translators seem to have made of some Latin version, 
their dependence on which is easily traceable in very numerous 
instances. The Latin, of course, having terra, may be thus 
translated; the Greek simply says, land. 

% xeovea, such as has drunk in, imbibed; it 1s — the 
aorist, whilst the following participles, crovca and 2zgdpovea 
are in the present; the absorption of the moisture beimg econ- 
sidered the principal cause of the production. The earth 
drinking is a very common image, both with sacred and pro- 
fane writers; everybody remembers Anacreon’s » 77 pélawa 
xiver, Virgil’s sat prata biberunt, and numerous other instances. 
The earth thus saturated represents the state of those previously 
described as so highly favoured. The word itself is not with- 
out significancy; the rain does not merely come down upon the 
land in copious showers, but the land has actually received and 
appropriated it; it is not stony ground, from which the water 
runs off without penetrating. 

tov éx’ aici épyopevov zollduc betow abt is by far the 
best established reading, although the Vatican and some other 
MSS. have airy», others airy. The Recepta has zolidzc be- 
‘fore épyopevov, and so have the editions of Stephen, the Elzevir 
edition, Griesbach’s and Scholz’s, all of which follow the Alex- 
andrian MS., the Cod. Reser., a MS. of the ninth centuryin . 
the library of the castle of St. Angelo, one at Moscow, and 
others. But the Vat. MS., the Cod. Claromontanus, the MS. 
from the convent of St. Germain in Paris, and other uncial 
MSS., the Itala, both Syriac, the Coptic, and other versions, 
and Chrysostom, place it after; and these are followed by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Bleek, and other modern erities. The 
difference is, after all, not great; the one reading speaks of 
copious rain falling, the other of copiously falling rain. ~So it 
is with the other variation; the genitive (Bengel thinks) denotes 
more of continuance, whilst the accusative would simply indi- 
cate the direction; ¢pyouevov suggests the word of Jesus, John 
xv. 22: Se had not come and spoken unto = they had 
not had sin.’ 
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xal tixtovoa, and bearing, bringing forth; a very natural 
figure, frequently applied to the earth; perhaps in antithesis to 
éxgépovea, in the following verse, as diaplyting the accord with 
natural law and order. 

Bordyyyv. The word occurs nowhere else in the New Testa- 
ment. The assertion of Stuart that it is a Hebraism for 22, 
inasmuch as the Greek word in classical usage means herbage 
or vegetation, without including corn, does not appear well 
founded. The word does include all productions of the ground, 
with the subordinate idea of their still being unripe or un- 
gathered. 

eddetov éxstvors. ebdetog is a very general term, that may 
here refer either to seasonableness as to’time, or.to fitness and 
usefulness as to kind and quality. It is construed with zpdc, 
or ¢é¢, (so in the two other passages where it occurs in the New 
Testament,) although some (Limborch, Barnes, De Wette, and 
others) connect it here with éxe‘vocc. By far the majority of 
interpreters make éxefvorg dependent on tixtovea; it makes no 
difference, however, as to the sense. 

de ovs The Vulgate, Erasmus, Luther, Calvin, the English 
version, E. Schmid, Heinrichs, Ernesti, Dindorf, and others, 
render this “‘by whom;’’ but this is contrary to grammar. 
Owen somehow unites the two interpretations. The correct 
rendering is, ‘“‘on whose account,” viz. the proprietors of the 
soil, (Tertullian, Oecumenius, Limborch, Wetstein, Bengel, 
Stuart, Bleek, De Wette, Turner, Ebrard, and others.) 

xal yewoyeicae’ The Cod. Claromont., a cursive MS., and 
many versions, also the English, omit this xo. It is variously 
explained. Some conceive that it intensifies the present tense 
in yewpyettae—it is constantly tilled. This is not very obvious, 
and hence rather arbitrary. Tholuck, Bleek, De Wette, per- 
haps also Erasmus, (fructum reddendum, non quibuslibet, sed 
tis quorum operd culta est terra,) and Ernesti, (quidem,) think 
it is to correspond with ev#erov—as the land yields its fruit to 
the proprietors, so it is likewise cultivated for them. But this 
is very flat. The opinion of Schlichting, Hezel, Bihme, Kui- 
nol, and others, seems better, who think it means that in addi- 
tion to the ground’s being watered, it is also (etiam, auch noch) 
tilled. The truth is, this yewpyetcoz is an important addition, 
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and on that account the writer seems to have added this xa/. 
It is a very material ground of difference,—this xai yewpyettae,— 
between this and the other soil; this xa, therefore, serves to 
draw the attention of the reader to it, and to make it emphatic, 
as if the writer had said, The land brings forth fruit for its 
proprietors, that is for those, I must not omit to add, for whom 
it is also tilled. The heavenly gift must be cultivated, in other 
words. This appears also to be the view of Trench: ‘The un- 
tended soil, which yields thorns and briers as its natural har- 
vest, is a permanent type and enduring parable of man’s heart, 
which has been submitted to the same curse, and without a 
watchful spiritual husbandry will as surely put forth dts briers 
and tts thorns.’’ (Notes on the Parables, p. 20.) 

petahapPdvee ebhoyiac dxd tod Osod. The difficulty of ac- 
counting for the fact that land which is already blessed in 
being fruitful, should for this fruitfulness receive blessing, and 
of telling what this blessing would consist in, has perplexed 
many interpreters. Some, therefore, (Cappellus, Sykes, Peirce, 
Michaelis, Semler, Zacharia, Ernesti, and others,) flatten the 
expression down as meaning, It appears to be blessed, its fertility 
shows it to be blessed, &c. This is very frigid, and corresponds 
neither with the antithesis in the next verse, nor with the 
thing symbolized. Some (A Lapide, Estius, Baumgarten, C. F. 
Schmid,) say, it is blessed in being rendered still more fruitful 
by the divine beneficence. But this is hardly verified by the facts 
in nature. To say, as many do, “it is regarded with the divine 
approbation,” is affirming something to be the apostle’s meaning 
which it would be as difficult to verify as to deny; and after all, 
it would be saying but little, in a solemn manner. Tholuck 
mysteriously refers to the mutual relation subsisting in Scrip- 
ture between blessing and fertility, and the curse and sterility. 
God curses the ground, and it becomes barren, it no longer 
yields its good fruits spontaneously: the fig-tree does not yield 
the expected fruit, and it is cursed. But this does not relieve 
the difficulty. Limborch, Bleek, and others refer to John xv. 2: 
“Every branch that beareth fruit, he purgeth it, that it may 
bring forth more fruit.” But this interpretation takes it for 
granted that the evdoyéa consists in increased fertility. Still, 
this last reference, together with the exigencies of the passage, 
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may lead us to the true interpretation. The same difficulty, 
the same lack of strict applicability to the subject used for 
illustration, meets us also in the next verse—blessing, reproba- 
tion, the curse, ultimately burning. All these are doubtless far 
less applicable to the figure, the earth, than to the object de- 
signed to be illustrated, man. We must assume, therefore, as 
is necessary in so many passages of Scripture, and, in fact, in 
all earnest, impressive writing, where the substance, and not 
the form, is the thing uppermost in the writer’s mind, that the 
apostle ceases strictly to adhere to the simile, and-uses such ex- 
pressions as are, indeed, in some degree, applicable to both the 
figure and the thing signified, yet with a decided and pointed 
allusion to the latter mainly. Christian-experience then amply 
verifies the doctrine that when the soil of the human heart, 
amply supplied with showers of refreshing from on high, and 
cultivated by the deeply-cutting plough of self-examination, 
carefully weeded from the rank growth shooting up.from the 
remaining seeds of corruption, and diligently guarded against 
those birds of prey, evil spirits, and those destructive creeping 
things, darling vices and besetting sins, brings forth the fruits 
of the Spirit, meet for the Master’s use—it “‘receiveth blessing 
from God.’—lIt is indifferent whether we connect dz0 tov Oeod 
with eddoytac or with wetadapBdvee.—The Cod. Claromont., the 
MS. of St. Germain, and other uncial MSS., John of Damas- 
cus and Theophylact, omit tov. 

_V. 8. éxpgpovoa dé. The subject of this second clause is 
not merely 77, nor 77 (47) meodca. x.1., as some strangely supply, 
but 77 7) meodoa tov én’ abtig epyopevov modkdxuec etov. There 
is no outward, visible difference either in the nature of the 
soil, or in the watering received. There is no outward, visible 
difference between true and false members of the Church; they 
have the same faculties, reason, conscience, and will, they 
receive the same instructions, and are subject to the same com- 
mon influences of the Spirit.—Bengel and others insist upon 
it that éxyépovea, especially as relieved by d¢, is chosen to form 
in itself an antithesis to c/xcovoa.- This opinion is worthy of 
consideration, as the Greek interpreters, and also Greek scho- 
lars of later times seem to incline to it, (Chrysostom, Oecu- 
menius, Theophylact, A Lapide, Grotius, Wittich, Valckenaer, 
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Klee, and others).—The copula is wanting in v. 8, the con- 
struction, however, is plain enough: as 7% téxtovea Pordyyy in 
v. Tis the subject and perasapPdve the predicate, so in v. 8 
7) éxpépovoa dxdvdac is the subject and d0bupog sc. gacty is the 
predicate. Yet some there are who make dddxpoc x.A. the sub- 
ject, and supply éorty with éxgépovea to make it equivalent to 
éxpépee; that this, however, is as contrary to the rhetoric as to 
the design of the passage, needs no demonstration. 

dxdvd-ac xai tprBddouc, the spontaneous, useless, and hurtful 
productions of the ground, frequently mentioned together in 
Scripture; so in the curse pronounced upon the ground, Gen. 
iii. 18 (LXX),. 

ddoxej0¢, sc. éotiv, which may have been omitted here as well 
as in the next clause for the sake of the rhythm (Bleek). All 
the Latin versions render this word by reproba; it denotes that 
which has been tried, and found to be useless. The close allu- 
sion to the object symbolized has been pointed out above. 
This word occurs only in Paul’s Epistles. 

xat xatdoac éyybc’ The divine curse is obvicusly meant ; 
fa8ot, exclaims Chrysostom, xdoqyv éye zapapvdiay 6 ee 
how much consolation there is even in this severity; he might 
have said “is cursed,’ but the Hebrews were to make the 
application to themselves as far as suitable; therefore the apos- 
tle introduces this form of expression to soften the apparent 
harshness. . 

js 70 téhog stg xadorv' ie is referred to 77 by Chrysostom, 
Theophylact, Primasius, Luther, Carpzov, 8. Schmid, Bengel, 
Kuinol, Tholuck, and others; but it is evidently more natural 
to connect it with the nearest antecedent, xardoac; so Hrasmus, 
Calvin, Camerarius, Cramer, C. F. Schmid, Stuart, Bleek, 
De Wette, and others—the result or effect of the curse is final 
and utter destruction. Hence etc xavow is unnecessarily called 
a Hebraism=zadorc. The sentence is elliptical, and some sup- 
ply age civ yiv, others Piérec, others Zoyerae; but, as Winer 
(Grammatik, p. 657) observes, éor¢ is entirely sufficient.—The 
interpreters of this clause have quoted Virgil and Pliny to 
show that it was a practice in ancient husbandry, and Voss to 
show that it is still done in Italy and in the South of France, 
viz., to burn over the stubble on grain-fields to make them 
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more fertile, and hence Grotius calls this clause a metonymy, 
as the burning applies only to what is on the earth. But here 
a procéss of punishment is evidently intended, not one of pur- 
gation or improvement. Expositors, therefore, have wandered 
into all sorts of fancies to throw light on the meaning of this 
clause. Michaelis thinks a punishment is intended designed to 
improve; some think, the final burning and purifying of the 
earth is meant’; Baumgarten and Bleek suggest the punishment 
of Sodom and Gomorrha, (this interpretation already departs 
from the strict rhetorical requirements of the unity of the 
figure): Braun, Bengel and others—the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, which was éyyv¢: Storr, M‘Knight, Burton, and others 
find a drought here. This perplexity, however, is at once 
removed, as has been intimated above, by observing that the 
writer does not consider himself bound by the rules of rhetoric, 
that the sign and the thing signified commingle into one, as it 
were, and that reprobation, malediction, and final destruction 
by the consuming element have a much nearer reference to 
men resembling such barren, ungrateful, disappointing soil, 
than to the soil itself. 

The whole passage teaches—1. That no amount of outward 
privileges, or inward experiences supersedes the necessity of 
labouring and watching, lest, after all, we-should be cast away. 

2. That the best evidence of our calling and election is good 
fruits, the fruits of the Spirit, inward graces, and outward acts, 
such as to make the saint, and thus collectively the Church, 
visible. y 

3. The necessity of the divine influence in order to salvation. 
Illumination, the good word of God, the Holy Spirit, all are 
the gifts of God’s grace; these are taken for granted where a 
man has even the appearance of life. 

4, If apostasy causes the irretrievable loss of the soul (‘it 
is impossible to renew them again to repentance”’), then the 
soul can be lost for ever, and there is such a thing as everlast- 
ing punishment. 

5. Repentance may not always be possible. 
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Art. IV.—The World in the Middle Ages: an Historical 
Geography, with accounts of the origin and development, 
the institutions and literature, the manners and customs of 
the nations in Europe, Western Asia, and Northern Africa, 
from the close of the fourth to the middle of the fifteenth 
century. By Adolphus Louis Koeppen, Professor of History 
and German Literature in Franklin and Marshall College, 
Pennsylvania. With coloured maps, from Spruner. New 
York: folio, pp. 232. 


Tue most familiar fact to every one at all acquainted with 
contemporary writings and opinions in relation to the Middle 
Ages, is, that they run very much into extremes, alternately 
describing that mysterious period as one of unbroken darkness 
or unclouded light, perceptibly higher or immeasurably lower, 
as to some particulars at least of intellectual and moral condi- 
tion, than the times immediately before and after. 

The primary cause of this extravagance is no doubt to be 
sought in the excitement of controversy between Protestants 
and Papists, both in the age of the Reformation, and at every 
later period, when that warfare has been renewed or carried on 
with more than wonted vigour; so that neither party has been 
able or willing for the time to admit any truth whatever in the 
statements of the other, lest the yielding of an outpost should 
involve the capture or surrender of the citadel. 

The lapse of time, instead of weakening the tendency to 
these extremes, has served to strengthen them, by changing 
temporary movements into habits, and by causing violent re- 
action to intensify the impulses themselves. 

The extreme of partiality or favour to the medieval church— 
for it is only in this ecclesiastical aspect that we now present 
the subject—may be more particularly represented as arising 
partly from a self-defensive movement on the part of Rome and 
her admirers, but also from causes of more recent origin, con- 
nected with extensive changes in prevailing modes of thought 
and standards of comparison. 

\ One of these later causes is the powerful propensity, especially 
among the Germans, to unsettle everything established, and to 
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give the benefit of every doubt to what is new and paradoxical ; 
a disposition nurtured, if it is not generated, by the national 
methods of instruction, and especially by that excessive rivalry 
_of teachers in the same institutions, which is one of the most 
characteristic features of the German universities, and which, 
by creating a perpetual demand for something new, as an attrac- 
tion to the student, for whose patronage the teachers are com- 
peting, often leads men who know better to violate their own 
convictions, both of truth and duty, with as little scruple or 
compunction as a school-boy feels, in taking what he knows to 
be the wrong side of a question, in a juvenile debating club. 

To this morbid appetite for novelty and paradox, a daintier 
bait could not have been presented than the hope of revolu- 
tionizing old opinions, even among Protestants, in reference to 
what have long been known as the ‘Dark Ages,” but which 
these reckless demonstrators, by their novum organum of anti- 
quarian and critical research, have not the slightest difficulty 
in evincing to have been light ages in comparison with ours, to 
their own satisfaction, or at least to that of many readers. 
For we have a shrewd suspicion that some of the most popular 
discoveries of this kind, and the most unquestionable in the 
estimation of the younger Germans and the weaker Germano- 
laters, are not believed at all by those who broach them, but 
propounded as mere tests and triumphs of inventive genius, or 
of logical and dialectic skill—first in the auditorium or lecture- 
room, and then, by a transition almost certain and invariable, 
through the press. 

As another cause of the effect in question—whether really 
involved in that already named, or wholly distinct from it, is a 
matter of no moment in relation to our present purpose—we 
may mention the insensible erection of a standard of compari- 
son and judgment, altogether different from that applied in for- 
mer times, as a test of moral and religious condition. We 
mean the esthetic and artistic standard, which confounds-the 
summum bonum with the beautiful in art or nature, and by the 
capacity to appreciate and enjoy this, measures the whole 
intellectual and spiritual state of individuals, communities and 
ages. According to this principle or rule of judgment, the 
invention of organs, the erection of cathedrals, the delineation 
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of madonnas, holy families and martyred saints, in oil or mar- 
ble, are enough not only to outweigh the grossest superstitions 
and absurdities of faith and practice, but to prove directly that 
- the men who exercised these gifts in what is called the service 
of the Church, must needs have been distinguished by their 
soundness of belief and eminent holiness of heart and life. 
This view of the matter is so wholly foreign from all English 
and American habits of thought, except so far as they are 
under German influence, that it might seem incredible, if not 
too clearly proved by the habitual glorification of the medieval 
builders, artists, and hymnologists, by modern writers of no 
small celebrity, as having some sort of religious sanctity, for 
which no cause whatever is suggested but their skill or genius. 
But in this way, Greece, when at its lowest depth of moral de- 
gradation, might be glorified as eminently pure and holy; or 
the seed of Cain, including Tubal-cain and Jubal, might be 
shown to have been morally superior to the puritanical and 
tasteless sons of Seth. 

The fourth and last source of this overweening fondness for the 
Middle Ages which we mean to specify, is the unfortunate but 
settled practice of surveying this division of Church history apart 
from the civil, or rather from the general history of the period; a 
segregation into which the German writers do not seem to have 
insensibly or gradually lapsed, but which they have deliberately 
chosen, and in which they are disposed to pride themselves, as 
something highly philosophical in theory and practically useful; 
while to us it seems extremely inconvenient, and the source of 
many errors and perversions, not the least of which is the 
absurd exaggeration of the good and evil of the Middle Ages, 
which must necessarily arise from looking at them by them- . 
selves, without connecting and adjusting them by reference to 
the whole series and system, of which they are but a part. 

Without attempting to prescribe a remedy or antidote for all 
these evils, we may venture to suggest that the obvious correc- 
tive of the last is an impartial and comprehensive view of me- 
dieval history in general, as an introduction or accompaniment 
to the study of its religious or church history in more detail. 
For such a process we have no lack of materials or apparatus, 
both exotic and indigenous, both old and new. 
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The great work of Gibbon, instead of losing its authority, 
appears to rise in reputation as its age increases, and is one of 
the few modern English books which even learned Germans 
recognize as standards. Its merit is not in its style, as boys, 
and even children of a larger growth too frequently imagine to 
their cost, but in its noble, comprehensive plan; its luminous 
arrangement, which contrasts so favourably with the puerile 
and endless subdivisions of most German histories; its learned 
and direct use of original authorities; its soundness and impar- 
tiality of judgment, when exempt from the bias of religious 
unbelief, an exception lamentably so extensive as almost to be 
the rule. The first and last peculiarities of Gibbon make him 
utterly unfit to be a boy’s own book, or to be read by any one 
whose taste in composition is not formed already upon better 
models, and his principles already fixed beyond the reach of 
sarcasm and insinuation, for there is not probably a single sen- 
tence in the whole work which is chargeable with open and 
direct hostility to Christian truth. But Gibbon, unhappily, 
was more than a mere speculative infidel. He was undoubtedly 
a wicked man, grossly corrupt, if not in practice, in affection, 
as abundantly appears from his revolting fondness for prurient 
and scandalous details, often gratuitously introduced at an 
expense of labour, space and decency, which cannot be ac- 
counted for on any supposition, except one-that must constrain 
every good man to lament that such an author should be still 
among the highest and most indispensable authorities in medie- 
val history. Greatly superior in purity of style, as well as 
faith and principle, though not over free from moral and rhe- 
torical defects, is Robertson, whose History of Charles V. is 
an elaborate and skilful exhibition of the Middle Age, in its 
historical results and influence on that by which it was imme- 
diately succeeded; his subject having been avowedly selected 
for this very purpose, on account of the extraordinary concen- 
tration of hereditary interests and national relations in the 
person and the reign of Charles, as well as his marked chrono- 
logical position in the turning point between the old and new 
world, or to use a more exact form of expression, between the 
middle and the modern age. We observe that Alison, in his 
somewhat assuming and dogmatical, but on the whole judicious 
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estimate of modern writers,* assigns Robertson a place along 
with Montesquieu and Guizot, in the first rank of philosophical 
historians, though he finds fault with his “cold academic style ;” 
a style which, we suspect, will, for many generations, be pre- 
ferred to the awkward but ambitious declamation and the num- 
berless Scotch idioms of Sir Archibald himself. 

A service similar to that which Robertson has rendered to 
the cause of medieval history, but more in the direction of 
Mahometan and Spanish than of general European history, has 
been performed by two of our most eminent American histo- 
rians, Washington Irving in his Conquest of Granada, and 
Prescott in his Ferdinand and Isabella. More directly devoted 
to this subject, but less strictly historical in form and method, 
is the well known work of Hallam, which may now be re- 
garded as a standard authority in English, and as furnishing 
a valuable supplement or accompaniment to the medieval por- 
tion of church history, comprised in a series of dissertations on 
the progress and condition of the leading states of Europe in 
the Middle Ages, with separate discourses on the Feudal Sys- 
tem, the Increase of Ecclesiastical Power, the Constitutional 
History of England, and the State of Society in Europe. All 
the foreign works which we have named are now within the 
reach of every student, in cheap but accurate American edi- 
tions. 

Different from all these in specific purpose, though coincident 
in general design, is the work immediately before us, a Histori- 
cal Geography of the Middle Ages, the production of a Danish 
scholar, who, besides the usual advantages of European educa- 
tion, has enjoyed the opportunity of travel, and perhaps of 
residence, in eastern countries, and has recently accepted a 
professorship in one of our American colleges. If not in form, 
he is in feeling an American citizen, and seldom mentions his 
adopted country without some complimentary and even flat- 
tering historical allusion or comparison, which cannot fail to 
wih the hearts of many cis-atlantic readers. The work lays 
claim to no originality of form or substance, being avowedly a 
compilation from a rich variety of sources, most of which, as given 
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by the author near the close of the volume, are probably familiar 
to but few even of our native scholars. In one sense, however, 
it is really original; we mean in the pervading life and spirit 
which the author’s intimate acquaintance with his subject, and 
his real enthusiasm for it, have imparted to details that must 
otherwise have been peculiarly uninteresting and unattractive 
to the general reader. The book appears in two distinct forms, 
very much unlike in appearance, the one being that of a dis- 
tinguished looking folio, the other of two modest duodecimos. 
The first of these forms was selected to accommodate the 
maps, which constitute the basis of the work, the text on which 
it comments. The absence of these maps makes the other form 
decidedly inferior in value, but by no means destitute of it, as 
the book is intelligible even without maps, or with maps of an 
ordinary character, especially the lively introductory sketches, 
with which the principal divisions are prefaced, and which may 
be read together, with pleasure and advantage, even by some 
who do not choose to wade through the intervening masses of 
minute detail. 

The author’s plan is to describe the civilized world, with its 
prominent features and its main divisions, as it was at eight 
successive epochs in the course of the Middle Ages, giving to 
that phrase, however, a liberal latitude of meaning. The 
selected epochs are, the close of the fourth century (A. D. 395), 
after the final division of the empire into Eastern and Western, 
‘and just before the first great inundation of barbarians; the 
early part of the sixth century, before the accession of Jus- 
tinian (A. D. 527), and after the first great migration; the 
close of the same century, after the second inundation of the 
same kind; the beginning of the ninth century, during the 
reign of Charlemagne, and the culminating period of the Sara- 
cenic empire, both at Bagdad and Cordova; the consolidation 
of the great modern states, at the death of Otho the Great 
(A. D. 973); the period of the Crusades; that of the feudal 
wars of France and England, and the conquests of the Turks 
and Tartars, towards the close of the fourteenth century; and 
the corresponding part of the fifteenth century, after the fall 
of the Byzantine Empire, the re-organization of the German 
Empire, the conquest of Granada, and the discovery of Ame- , 
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rica. To these well-chosen epochs correspond six maps, pur- 
porting to be drawn from the latest and best sources, and cer- 
tainly upon the whole very cléar and satisfactory, though here 
and there exhibiting a singular confusion of languages in the 
national and other geographical designations. 

The life and animation, which have been already mentioned 
as characteristic of the work, sometimes find vent in appro- 
priate poetical quotation, or in vivid topographical description, 
not unfrequently derived from personal experience and recol- 
lection. There is also something pleasing in the author’s patri- 
otic warmth and kindliness of feeling. in relation to his Scan- 
navian fatherland, of which he seems to be a worthy represen- 
tative, in moral qualities as well as in the almost proverbial 
talent of the Northmen for the ready acquisition of languages 
and foreign learning. The English of the work before us, 
even if it has undergone correction by a native hand, is credi- 
tably free from grammatical solecisms, and from those almost 
insensible but also irresistible breaches of conventional usage, 
which impart so ludicrous a character to many very praise- 
worthy attempts to write a foreign language. The only literary 
blemish, which is likely to arrest the eye of English readers, is 
one that may be reckoned absolutely unavoidable to some extent, 
in the manipulation of so many proper names, by one to whom 
the current English forms cannot always be familiar. We refer 
to the occasional substitution of a foreign or an ancient name 
for one which has long since become stereotyped or petrified 
in English usage, such as that of Mount Appenine for the 
Appenines, and other cases still more insignificant. Some- 
times, indeed, a little inconvenience may arise to many readers 
from such changes, as for instance in the uncouth combination 
Dshingiskhan, which some will no doubt have to read aloud, 
before they recognize an old acquaintance.* As inadvertencies 
or accidents, these trifles are unworthy of attention; but there 
are writers of our own who affect such correctness, as they call 
it, and would probably be pleased to vary every foreign name 


_ * An English reader is apt to be especially impatient of such foreign combina- 
tions as express the simple sounds of his own alphabet, such as dj, dsj, dsh, dsch, 
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as often as the name of the Arabian impostor, who, besides 
the antiquated forms Mahoma and Mahound, has within a few 
years figured as Mahomet, Mahomed, Mohammed, Muhammed, 
Mehemet (in Egypt), and Muhummud (in India), without 
attaining perfect accuracy after all, which indeed is no more 
necessary in the case of the false prophet than in that of James, 
John, and Jerome, which no English writer in his senses ever 
dreams of writing Jacobus, Joannes, or Hieronymus. We 
return from this digression only to express our fears that this 
work, with all its excellences, is not calculated for the latitude 
or longitude of this utilitarian republic, that it presupposes the 
existence of a class of readers, and a previous training, which 
are hardly yet on hand, but which it may-be the ultimate effect 
of such works to produce; as Sir Walter Scott says that the 
minds of children are improved, not by books expressly written 
for them, but by those immediately intended for their elders. 
That Professor Keeppen may exert this pedagogic influence 
upon us, by his present and his future publications, we sincerely 
wish, as well for his sake as our own. 


Art. V.—1. The Elements of Intellectual Philosophy. By 

- Francis Wayland, President of Brown University, and Pro- 
fessor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy. Boston: Phil- 
lips, Sampson & Co. 1854. 

2. A System of Intellectual Philosophy. By Rev. Asa Mahan, 
First President of Cleveland University. Revised and en- 
larged from the second edition. New York: A. S. Barnes 
& Co. 1854. 

8. Empirical Psychology; or, the Human Mind as given in 
Consciousness. By Laurens P. Hickok, D. D., Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady. Published by G. Y. Van Debogert. 
1854. ; 


Tux almost simultaneous appearance of these treatises is in 
itself significant. That three of the most devoted and expe- 
rienced teachers of mental philosophy in our American col- 
leges should, within a few weeks of each other, have issued 
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volumes designed for elementary text-books on the subject, 
betrays, at least, a deep and united conviction, that such a text- 
book has hitherto been a desideratum. It is safe to say that 
these authors are not alone in feeling such a want. We ven- 
ture to assert, that it has been felt by nearly all teachers of this 
science, at least, if we except those who have supplied it for 
themselves, and hoped to supply it for others, by some publica: 
tion of their own. Even while we now write, we see that 
another book, which has not yet reached us, has been published, 
doubtless with a similar intent. Professor Bowen, who now 
holds the chair of Mental Philosophy at Harvard, has published 
an edition of Stewart’s Elements, with annotations designed to 
adapt it, as we understand, to the class-room and to the present 
attitude of this science. His distinguished predecessor in the 
same chair, Dr. Walker, now President of the College, had be- 
fore published, on a similar plan, Reid on the Intellectual 
Powers, which has already reached its second edition, and been 
adopted in some of our principal colleges. We need not remind 
our readers that some years ago Professor Upham of Bowdoin 
College, published two volumes on the subject, prepared espe- 
cially for this purpose, and which, whatever their merits or 
defects, were so rapidly and extensively adopted as text-books, 
as to show the extent and urgency of the want they were de- 
signed to meet. Although greatly deficient in that vigour and 
condensation which are so vital in works of this description, 
yet, being for the most part sound in the principles inculcated, 
and broken into short chapters highly convenient for teacher 
and learner, they met with a wide and cordial welcome. As 
the first important tentative effort, not to throw new light on 
any great problems of philosophy, but to put the elementary 
principles of the science into a shape better adapted to the 
recitation room, and the necessities of beginners, it surely had 
high merits, and a corresponding success. For amid other im- 
portant contributions to this science made by the Scotch school 
and others in Britain and America, the dearth of works at all 
suited to the wants of our higher colleges was absolute. No 
stronger proof of this could be had, than the fact that Pro- 
fessor Upham’s book, for want of a better, is, as we are in- 
formed, used by at least one Professor in the English universi- 
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ties—simply because its minute subdivisions into chapters and 
sections, render it easy to select the topics on which to exercise 
his pupils. 

And yet, it is in no spirit of disparagement, that we say it 
is only for want of a better, and until a better is produced, 
that this has a place in our higher institutions of learning. It 
is no contradiction of what we have said in commendation of 
it, to add that the field on which it entered, still remained open 
and inviting to other adventurers. There was still a void, 
which all who felt it to be their mission, were warranted to fill 
in whole or in part, as best they might, “according to their 
several ability.” A work more compact in style, more logical 
in its structure, more vigorous in grasping the great problems 
of the science, more commensurate with its present state, was 
clearly demanded. 

Those will readily understand us, who have known anything 
of this department in our colleges, when no resource in the way 
of text-books was known except Locke and the Scotch meta- 
physicians. They were encumbered with a twofold difficulty. 
Aside from the truth or falsity of their doctrines, they were 
never prepared with especial reference to the purposes of reci- 
tation. They were designed, to a great extent, to advocate or 
combat principles then in question, and now settled beyond 
rational controversy. The consequence is, that a large space 
is occupied in vindicating particular principles, and refuting all 
sorts of objectors, which so far as elementary instruction is con- 
cerned, can now better be disposed of in a most brief and sum- 
mary manner. While there is much waste in tedious discussion 
of what now may be taken as undisputed principles, on the 
other hand, some of the finest forms of analysis on many sub- 
jects, which have been elaborated by later philosophers, British 
and continental, are wholly wanting. Thus, now by excess, 
now by defect, these treatises, masterly in their way, make ex- 
ceedingly awkward text-books. Moreover, with the exception 
of Reid, they are too diffuse or antiquated in style, or too loose 
in arrangement, or confound psychology proper too much with 
the whole field of metaphysics, to serve well for rudimental 
studies and recitation exercises. So far as we know, on these 
accounts, teachers have felt serious embarrassments in the use 
of these text-books, while students have not been able to lay 
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hold of fundamental principles with sufficient clearness and 
certainty to acquire a thorough knowledge of, or retain a per- 
manent interest in them. 

That these difficulties have been generally felt, is sufficiently 
evinced by the fact, that so large a number of the principal 
professors of mental science in our colleges have undertaken to 
remove them. Besides these, various smaller works of less sig- 
nificance have been prepared for our higher schools and acade- 
mies, some of which have had considerable currency. It was 
understood, we believe, that the late Dr. Marsh was meditating 
an elaborate work on this subject, which was prevented only 
by his untimely death. 

It is hardly to be presumed that the recent works under con- 
sideration so completely supply this great desideratum, as to 
leave no place for further attempts. This may be said without 
implying that they have not made important contributions 
towards it, as in our judgment some of them at least have done. 
As to the question, which will best answer this end, doubtless 
different men will answer differently, according to their several 
stand-points for viewing and treating the subject. Some in- 
structors would find one, and some another, of these treatises, 
most helpful in teaching, according as their respective doctrines 
and method harmonize best with their own metaphysical system, 
or with their personal idiosyncrasies. 

There are obviously two methods of meeting the want in 
question, which have their respective advantages and drawbacks. 
The first is to take the standard treatises of the Scotch meta- 
physicians, which need no new trial to prove their worth, and 
by judicious omissions, transpositions, and divisions, together 
with notes supplementing the text with the more important 
results of later investigation, to adapt them to the present wants 
of the class-room. The other is to make a book wholly new, 
whether more or less original, with the design of making its 
style, method, and matter commensurate with the present state 
of the science and the wants of teachers and pupils. The 
former method, it seems, has been preferred by the learned and 
experienced professors of Harvard—the latter by the other 
authors under consideration. The former course is clearly the 
least arduous and perilous. Its successful execution requires 
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learning and judgment, perfected by experience in teaching; but 
it requires no original or constructive power, and is little embar- 
rassed. by the most formidable perils of authorship. It has the 
great advantage of making the substance of the book consist of 
matter which has already won undisputed rank in the philo- 
sophic world. In the case of Dr. Walker’s edition of Reid, the 
notes are almost exclusively those of Sir William Hamilton, 
and occasional extracts judiciously selected from Stewart, 
Cousin, Jouffroy, and other leading metaphysicians, the better to 
elucidate matters which have been more fully ventilated by 
Reid’s successors than himself. The basis of the whole, how- 
ever, is Hamilton’s Reid, as doubtless Hamilton’s Stewart must 
be the basis of Dr. Bowen’s edition of his Elements, while it 
must sustain the same relation to the first which the “Elements” 
themselves originally bore to Reid’s “‘ Inquiry’’—that of an ele- 
gant finishing and adornment of the structure, which Reid alone 
had the strength and courage to plan and rear. But with respect 
to the use of Reid as a class-book, when thus arranged, (though 
we think it is susceptible of further improvement in this re- 
spect,) and brought up to the latest advances, we will not say 
of ‘‘Rational Psychology,” but of all that is rational in psy- 
chology, one pre-eminent advantage must be patent to all. 
It brings the pupil’s mind into contaet with a great forma- 
tive intellect that has given a turn and an impress to all 
subsequent psychological investigation, and that, beyond all 
rational dispute, has, more than all others, established the 
authority of those primitive and universal cognitions of the 
human race, which are the only bulwark against scepticism, 
and the necessary condition of every real knowledge or philoso- 
phy, against all pretended philosophical assaults whatsoever. 
It also puts him in contact with Sir William Hamilton, that 
mighty man, who, in philosophic learning and analysis, has 
scarcely an equal in the present, or superior in any age. Now, 
other things being equal, this is a signal advantage in any de- 
partment of study. A thorough acquaintance with the great 
works which have permanently shaped opinion in any branch 
of human inquiry, will do more to illuminate and invigorate the 
mind, as well as to settle it immovably in the truth, than a 
knowledge of thousands that are only second and third rate. 
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Let any one master Augustin, Calvin, Turrettin, Owen, Ed- 
wards, or, we had almost said, either of them, and he will be a 
mightier theologian than he who, ignorant of these, has ran- 
sacked all the common-place writers on divinity. And so of 
every other science. He who finds truths or opinions fresh 
and concentrated at their fontal sources, can readily trace them 
through all their streams, eddies, cross-currents, deviations, and 
confluence with other streams, or their defilement by foreign 
and filthy admixtures. He can see all important truths in 
their logical unity with first principles, and their antagonism 
to subtle and sophistical errors. But he who sees them other- 
wise, sees them only in fragments and atoms, floating hither 
and thither, without centre of attraction or bond of unity. 

Yet the other method has its advantages, in the hands of a 
man equal to the undertaking. When there is adequate philo- 
sophic insight to originate and construct a clear, profound, true 
treatise on mental science, in a simple and concise style, with 
such a method and such divisions and subdivisions as the expe- 
rience of an able teacher would suggest, it would obviously pos- 
sess a unity, a compactness, a directness of movement in every 
part, which is impossible in a work that is the product of several 
minds, each working by himself, and supplemented by frag- 
mentary excerpts from various authors. But alas! how rare 
are minds thus furnished for such a work. Yet this should not 
discourage any who feel called to it from tentative efforts, even 
when convinced that they shall succeed but in part. A partial 
contribution is better than none, and a partial failure is no dis- 
credit. 

We are thus brought to the works named at the head of this. 
article, which it is full time to notice more definitely. 

First in order, and in our view, not least in merit, is Dr. 
Wayland’s book. It-is characterized by those qualities, as to 
matter and style, which have long since earned for him an 
honorable rank among American writers. It consists essen- 
tially, as he informs us, of the lectures which he has long de- 
livered to the classes of Brown University. His views are 
generally sound and sensible, expressed in a clear and dignified 
style, which sometimes becomes ornate and vivid. He espe- 
cially aims to give all his disquisitions a practical turn. He 
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closes almost all his chapters with judicious suggestions in 
regard to the improvement and right use of the faculties 
treated of. These strike us as the most valuable and attractive 
portions of the book; especially in the chapters on Reasoning, 
Taste, and Imagination poetic and philosophic. As to sub- 
stance and radical principles, it is easy to see that the work 
rests essentially on Reid, with some modifications from his 
Scotch successors, down to Hamilton. The author propounds 
some views, on minor points, original with himself, some of 
which do, while others do not, command our assent. For ex- 
ample, after having defined taste as that whereby we “cognize 
the beauties of nature and art,” we do not see on what ground 
hesshould deny that it is a ‘‘faculty,” pp. 387, 8. We doubt 
whether it is a true or wholesome doctrine, that it is in the 
power of expressing our emotions by the tones of the voice, 
more than in anything else that the gift of eloquence consists, 
p- 58. While there is something of truth, there is more of 
exaggeration in such a statement. These and any other things 
the like, however, are minor matters. The great fault of the 
book seems to us one of omission in two particulars. 1. It 
makes scarcely any, if any, reference to the psychological prin- 
ciples and problems which the Germans have brought into 
such prominence. With the exception. of an occasional refer- 
ence to Cousin, there is no intimation either of the existence 
of continental metaphysicians, or of the great questions with 
which they have agitated the whole philosophical world. It is 
vain to say, that the doctrines of the Transcendental school 
have no foothold in this country, which renders them worthy 
of attention, or that it is useless and unprofitable to our Ame- 
rican students to consider them. When they are introduced 
to our cultured and inquisitive minds, by writers of such might 
and fascination as Coleridge, Morell, and Cousin, it is but the 
merest fatuity to ignore their wide prevalence and influence. 
If any one author has exercised a stronger moulding influence 
on a certain class of minds in our country, that have grown 
up within the last twenty years, than Coleridge, we have yet to 
learn who he is. There are few of our prominent seats of 
learning and faculties of instruction, in which his inspirations 
have not been felt more or less, and, according to the measure 
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of them, for better or for worse. To say nothing of such men 
us Drs. Marsh, Henry, Professor Shedd, and a host of collabo- 
rators, who have toiled so successfully to bring this class of 
authors into notoriety; to leave out of sight a far different sort of 
men, whose Transcendentalism has pushed them to the opposite 
extremes of infidelity, as in the case of ‘Theodore Parker and 
the Boston Transcendentalists, and of Romanizing ritualism, as 
in the case of the Mercersburg school, or to that mid-point in 
which both these tendencies blend with Rationalism and Mys- 
ticism, in forms ever changeful, undefined, yet beautiful as the 
kaleidoscope, as in the case of Dr. Bushnell, the two books by 
Drs. Hickok and Mahan, are sufficient evidence of the growth 
and influence of this school. They are both decidedly, though 
not equally, transcendental, and take their life from Coleridge, 
Kant, and Cousin. Both are from men who have long been 
prominent educators of youth, and contain the substance of 
their teachings. One, although so far re-written as to be 
essentially a new book, is yet a third edition. Our young stu- 
dents and scholars are sure, therefore, to be brought into con- 
tact with this sort of philosophy, not only in the formal trea- 
tises we have indicated, but as it is implicated or expressed in 
much of our current and influential literature. How con- 
stantly does it underlie and energize the writings of Carlyle, 
giving them half their electric power and strange fascination ? 
We think, therefore, that justice to our educated youth, requires 
that they should be carefully taught what this vaunted philoso- 
phy is; what are its pretensions; or if this be impossible, on 
account of its inherent obscurity, that it be demonstrated how 
and why it is thus impossible; what of truth and what of error 
the system apparently contains; where its fallacies, extrava- 
ganzas, and principal vices and perils of every kind, lie. Let 
it be shown what of truth it contains as against the sensational 
school, and what of error as compared with the true system; 
where its tendencies to sceptical idealism, to pantheism, to a 
rationalizing infidelity, an arrogant self-deification, begin, and 
within what limits, if any, they may be avoided. In short, let 
the angle of divergence from the straight path of truth be 
clearly delineated. If this be not done; if the very existence 
of transcendental metaphysics, their problems, claims, and 
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tendencies, be ignored, we see not what is gained, while much 
is lost, by dropping the old masters. 

Another omission, which we should not notice in a book pur- 
porting to treat only of ‘intellectual philosophy,” were it not 
that Dr. Wayland long ago published a text-book of Moral 
Philosophy which is silent on the subject, is the want of any 
analysis of the will, desires, susceptibilities, indeed the whole 
emotional and optative faculties of the mind. Saving a casual 
sentence here and there thrown out in the discussion of other 
subjects, both volumes pass by these points. Dr. Wayland, 
alluding to conscience incidentally, in his recent work, declines 
going into a discussion of it, on the ground that it properly 
belongs to moral philosophy, in which he-has treated the sub- 
ject in form and at length, on the same principle, we sup- 
pose, that the affective and voluntary faculties could properly 
be referred to the same department. In one aspect, they 
belong to psychology, in another, to moral philosophy.. At all 
events, they belong somewhere, and must have a place in every 
proper system of mental and moral philosophy. Without 
them the first is incomplete, and the latter without any logical 
basis. Possibly, however, Dr. Wayland intends to follow the 
Scotch metaphysicians through and through, and publish a 
separate volume on the Active and Moral Powers—as a dis- 
tinct branch of psychology. The greatest objection to this 
course is, that it looks like countenancing the too common 
error, which divides the human soul in twain by completely 
divorcing the intelligence from the will. As Dr. Wayland’s 
works usually live, we have made these suggestions with all de- 
ference for his consideration, in preparing future editions. 

Messrs. Mahan and Hickok, whatever may be their merits or 
demerits, are not chargeable with these omissions. So far from 
ignoring the Transcendental philosophy, the former builds his 
treatise chiefly upon it, not without many and earnest protests 
against the extreme aberrations and impious daring of some 
of its illustrious advocates; while the latter is not often tran- 
scended in his Transcendentalism. Dr. Mahan says, “the 
individuals to whom I feel most indebted as a philosopher, are 
Coleridge, Cousin, and Kant—three luminaries of the first 
order in the sphere of philosophy:” and that he has aimed to 
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“give to the public a work, on this great science, eae should 
meet the fundamental philosophic wants of the age.” Yet, we 
are pleased to find that he combats with zeal and ability, 
many of the more extravagant and dangerous dogmas of these 
philosophers. He battles everything in Kant and Coleridge 
which puts in doubt the validity of our perceptions of external 
objects, or casts a shade of doubt over the objective reality of 
the material world. He stoutly assails with remorseless ridi- 
cule and invective, the fiction of Kant, that noowmena are the 
only realities in sensible objects, while phenomena are but 
“baseless fabrics of a vision.” He not only argues, but in- 
veighs against the blasphemous pantheistic dogma of Cousin, 
that human reason is “impersonal,” and that “this principle 
is God the first and the last of every thing!!” He likewise 
holds up to merited detestation, the equivalent statement of 
Coleridge, the mouth-piece of Schelling, that reason is an 
‘“‘ organ identical with its appropriate objects;” and that ‘‘God, 
the soul, and eternal truth are not the objects of the Reason, 
they are the Reason itself.” Indeed for one who defers so 
greatly and avowedly to these philosophers, he exhibits a free- 
dom from servility as rare as it is wholesome. It is quite 
refreshing, as we look over his index of topics, to find how often 
the phrases, “error of Coleridge,” “error of Kant,” ‘“ paralo- 
gism of Cousin,” recur. Withal, he devotes a whole chapter 
to a clear statement and refutation of the several systems of 
egoistic and pantheistic idealism, successively elaborated by 
Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel. If we pass from the 
general drift of the book, to its method and style, it has some 
decided merits. The style is clear, terse, and direct, to a de- 
gree that is uncommon in those who are “sounding their dim 
and perilous way” through the mystic depths of Transcenden- 
talism. The work is also broken into small sections, headed 
by formal titles, often not more, or even less than a page in 
length; and this without breaking the chain of arguments 
which often include many such sections. This feature of it 
greatly adds to its convenience and value as a text-book. The 
method is, for the most part, direct and logical. It is well 
adapted to bear the learner onward to the core of his system, 
and foster a constant and lively sympathy with it.. 
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Having thus shown our appreciation of the merits of the 
work, we shall with equal freedom and fairness indicate some 
features of an opposite kind. He begins with that threefold 
distribution of the mind into intellect, sensibility, and will, 
which Dr. Hickok also adopts, and which is now quite general 
among all those who seek to limit moral responsibility to acts 
of the will, considered as endued with the power of contrary 
choice, or self-determination of the will. This work is chiefly 
confined to the intellect, although he treats of conscience as 
falling appropriately under this head. He also indicates his 
opinions with sufficient plainness in regard to the will—the full 
statement of his philosophy concerning it, having (as we judge 
from an intimation on p. 14) been given to the public in a sepa- 
rate volume, which we have not seen. He then divides the 
faculties of the intellect into two classes, which he calls primary 
and secondary. In the former he classes the intuitive powers, 
which give us our first ideas and elements of knowledge by 
immediate intuition, without the intervention of reasoning, ar- 
gument, or any other medium. In the latter, he classes the 
various faculties which act upon, ¢. e. analyze, combine, com- 
pare the primitive cognitions given by the primary faculties. 
He proceeds first to the consideration of the primary faculties, 
to which he refers sense, consciousness, and reason, insisting, 
with great warmth and decision, upon the German distinction 
between reason and understanding—a thing of course in one 
who defers so greatly to Kant, Coleridge, and Cousin. Upon 
this distinction we shall offer some suggestions in the sequel. 
For the present we have only to observe, that, granting its 
validity, we cannot see the propriety of ranking consciousness 
as a distinct faculty of the mind, either primary or secondary. 
It is rather a common property of all exercises of intelligence, 
whether of the primary or secondary faculties—that by which, 
in knowing, we know that we know. So it is a common pro- 
perty of all our mental exercises, whereby, in feeling or willing, 
we know that we thus feel or will. It enters into all the cog- 
nitions by the senses, and by the reason as defined by these 
philosophers, together with all operations of the understanding, 
and what are styled by Dr. Mahan secondary faculties. It is 
not, therefore, a distinct faculty, first or second, but an element in 
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all the exercises of every faculty. This is the view of it given 
by philosophers of all schools, so far as we know. 

After making this classification, we see no good reason why 
Dr. Mahan should put two of his primary faculties, sense and 
consciousness, before, and one, reason, after the so-called 
secondary faculties, in the order of treatment in his book; for, 
although he makes reason the supreme faculty, yet on all logical 
grounds the primary faculties go together not less than the 
secondary. We are sorry to observe that he contends warmly 
for Kant’s arbitrary distinction between understanding and 
judgment. This by no means follows, even if the distinction 
between understanding and reason be conceded. In any case, 
judgment is a property of the understanding, and is insepa- 
rable, according to Reid, from nearly, according to Hamilton, 
from quite, all acts of intelligence. We cannot perceive a ma- 
terial object without a judgment that it exists. We cannot 
cognize any @ priori, universal, or necessary truths, without a 
judgment that they are such. We cannot form even a concep- 
tion or imagination, however false, without at least a mental 
judgment or affirmation that such a mental state exists. Were 
it otherwise, we see no reason for his ranking judgment, asso- 
ciation, memory, imagination, as faculties specifically different 
from the understanding. They are branches of it. In this re- 
spect, Dr. Mahan’s method is as arbitrary as transcendental, 
without shadow of warrant in common or philosophical lan- 
guage, and fitted only to produce confusion in both. We will 
only add, that, in developing his theory of imagination and of 
reasoning, he, like Dr. Wayland, takes considerable strides into 
the departments of rhetoric and logic. We do not complain of 
this, for these sciences so flow into and flow out of the true 
science of mind, that it is difficult to draw any but an arbitrary 
line of demarcation between departments which so interpenetrate 
each other. And his elaborate and able chapter on imagina- 
tion, while it does not in everything command our assent, will 
well repay careful study. Beyond this, he intrudes somewhat 
into the domain of theology, which also has strong points of 
contact with mental science. And here the evils of the extraya- 
gant exaltation which this system gives to the reason, are in 
some measure developed. But as we hope again to advert to 
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the distinction between reason and understanding, we will defer 
further remark on this subject for the present. 

We hasten to notice Dr. Hickok’s book, which, if it comes 
last, deserves not the least of our attention. Itig an extraordi- 
nary book, although less so than its counterpart, which the 
author published a few years ago, under the title of Rational 
Psychology. In this general method he has an eminent ex- 
ample in Wolff, who undertook to exhaust the philosophy of 
mind in two great treatises, entitled respectively Psychologia 
Limpirica and Psychologia Rationalis. Dr. Hickok displays 
his enterprise and courage in the serene confidence with which 
he prosecutes a work in which such illustrious men have already 
failed. Whether his ability is equal to his confidence is now to 
be considered. As he is more intensely transcendental than 
Dr. Mahan, so his method and arrangement are wholly different. 
While his book has little more than half the matter contained 
in Dr. Mahan’s, full half of that is taken up with disquisitions 
pertaining to the susceptibility, and will; while there is a long 
preliminary dissertation upon anthropology, the relations of the 
mind and body, and the great divisions of the human race. 
The result is that but little over a hundred pages of small size 
are devoted to the intellectual faculties, the main stress of the 
volume being manifestly laid upon the subject of moral agency 
in its theological bearings. This, however, is perhaps all that 
would be expected on “‘the human mind as given in conscious- 
ness,” by the readers of the author’s heavy volume on Lational 
Psychology, in which he undertakes to, determine a priort 
whether any such experience as consciousness is possible, and 
if possible, what it must necessarily be. Those who have settled 
beforehand what zt must be, need surely occupy but little space 
to ascertain what it 7s. But knowing the liability of critics to 
the charge of misrepresentation in cases of this sort, we prefer 
to let the author speak for himself. We quote the first sentences 
of the book under review: 

‘Psychology is comprehensive of all the necessary principles 
and the developed facts of mind. The necessary principles 
determine the possibility of an intelligent agency, and reveal 
in the reason how mind must be constituted in order to any 
cognition of a nature of things as existing in space and time; 
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and is thus distinguished as Ratéonal Psychology. The de- 
veloped facts of mind are taken as they reveal themselves 
through an actual experience in consciousness, and when com- 
bined in systematic arrangement, they give the specific science 
known as Empirical Psychology. It is this last only which 
comes within the field of present investigation. 

“Empirical Psychology is thus inclusive of all mental facts 
which may come within human consciousness. The being of 
mind, with all its faculties and their functions; every pheno- 
menon in its own manifestation, and its law of connection with 
other phenomena; all, indeed, about which an intelligent in- 
quiry can be made in reference to mental existence and action, 
come within the province where this philosophy should make 
itself thoroughly and familiarly conversant.” 

Again, he says in his Rational Psychology, p. 18: ‘‘In the 
conclusions of this science, (Rational Psychology,) it becomes 
competent for us to affirm, not as from mere experience we may, 
that this 2s—but, from these necessary and universal principles, 
that this must be. The intellect is itself investigated and known 
through the a priort principles that must control its agency.” 

Still further: ‘Such, also, is a truly transcendental philoso- 
phy, inasmuch as it transcends experience, and goes up to those 
necessary sources from which all possible experience must origi- 
nate.” (Rat. Psych. p. 22.) 

If it be lawful for those who, like ourselves, have not soared 
to those giddy heights which transcend our own consciousness, to 
indulge in a judgment a prior?, we are of opinion that a science 
of mind ‘fas given in consciousness” must be much more 
“rational” than any which undertakes to determine beforehand 
what this consciousness must be, or whether it is possible. 
Such a science is preposterous on the face of it. Dr. Hickok 
himself being judge, ‘all about which an intelligent inquiry can 
be made in reference to mental existence and action,” comes 
within the province of what he calls Empirical Psychology. 
According to our conceptions of rationality, the question 
whether any science of mind beyond this is rational, answers 
itself to all rational men. And how, pray, are these a priori 
principles themselves, which are to determine the anterior pos- 
sibility of experience or consciousness, to be found, except as 
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they are “given in consciousness,” and evolved in its light? 
And if one should reason out @ priori that the present con- 
sciousness and experience of himself and the race were impos- 
sible, what then? Which witness will he believe? In all his 
practical procedures, he will soon show whether he trusts his 
own consciousness or his rationalizing sophistry. A Berkeley 
and a Fichte will show that they consider matter something 
more than an idea, when they see a stiletto entering their 
bosoms—a Hume and a Brown, that they believe causes have a 
real power to produce effects, when they flee from a burning 
house. 

The fact is, that these absurd conclusions, which contradict 
the first data of consciousness, are the products of speculation, 
which either takes for its premises some imaginary deliverance 
of consciousness, or reasons illogically from some true one, 
without detecting the fallacy. But all men proceed, and all 
sound philosophy proceeds on the hypothesis that our first prin- 
ciples and intuitive judgments, which are the basis of all rea- 
soning, must have an authority paramount to all arguments 
which contradict them, and that all such arguments must have 
a covert fallacy, no matter how cogent they may seem to be. 

As to our primitive judgments and intuitive ideas themselves, 
as given either in perception through the senses, or in the mind 
itself through what these men call the reason, there is no such 
conflict as this Rational Psychology supposes. Dr. Hickok, 
(Rat. Psych. p. 42,) referring to Hume’s sophisms, speaks of 
the case as one in which “consciousness contradicts reason, 
the reason belies consciousness,’ and hence contends for the 
necessity of rational psychology to end this “drawn battle.” 
But if a rational system is the judge that ends the strife, then 
it is not true that ‘“‘reason belies consciousness,” and the alleged 
necessity is imaginary. We are sometimes at a loss to know 
whether Dr. Hickok, like Mahan, Coleridge, and most of this 
school, considers reason a purely intuitive, or likewise a discur- 
sive faculty. If the latter, it would seem to have usurped some 
of the functions of the understanding, as usually defined by 
them. He speaks of it as “overseeing” and ‘‘comprehending”’ 
the whole “operation of the sense and understanding.” (Rat. 

Psych. p. 534.) So far as it operates discursively, either in 
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itself or through the understanding, in speculation about the 
legitimacy or possibility of our consciousness, it, like every 
human faculty, must soon prove its impotency. 

But whether speculative or intuitive, we utterly deny that 
the intuitions of any one faculty are amenable at the bar of 
any other—much more that consciousness, through which alone 
we know the cognitions of any faculty, must vindicate its affir- 
mations before them, or can be subverted by them. Dr. Mahan 
well contends that intuitions, of whatever faculties, “‘can never 
be opposed to each other.” Nor is it the province of one sort 
of intuitions to impeach the possibility or validity of another. 
But the very idea of a ‘‘rational” psychology to supervise and 
legitimate a psychology given in consciousness, implies the con- 
trary. It implies that the intuitions of one faculty may be 
subverted by those of another, which, in our judgment, is the 
radical error underlying the most dangerous systems of philoso- 
phy, ideal and sensational. It was by arraigning sense-percep- 
tions at the bar of reason so called, that Kant, and Coleridge 
after him, came to the conclusion that the “things which we 
envisage, (z. €. as We suppose, represent to ourselves through 
the senses,) are not that in themselves for which we take them.” 
The nowmena or real entities are totally different from the 
phenomena of material objects as apprehended through the 
senses. Therefore our intuitive apprehensions of such pheno- 
mena are not trustworthy. They are nullified by the judgments 
of that higher faculty, the reason. But if our intuitions of ex- 
ternal objects are not reliable, if our faculties deceive us here, 
why may they not deceive us in all our intuitive convictions, 
whether of the reality of objects of sense, or of universal, neces- 
sary and moral truths, as given’us by the reason? The all- 
annihilating idealism and pantheism of Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, are legitimate logical consequents of such a procedure. 
On the other hand, if the cognitions of necessary and universal 
truths which originally arise from within the mind itself, are 
not deemed valid till they have been arraigned and tried at the 
bar of the senses, then there is no reason for trusting the per- 
ceptions of sense. Universal scepticism is the ile result. 
Not only so, but all ideas of the good and the beautiful are re- 
solved into “transformed sensations,” till utilitarianism, epi- 
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cureanism, and materialism are enthroned in morals, religion, 
literature, science, and the arts. Such was the result of the 
French sensational school, based on an overstrained interpre- 
tation of Locke’s extreme and incautious deliverances in this 
direction, called forth in combating the contrary error. Such 
must ever be the result of resolving all our ideas into sensations, 
or the products of sensation. All philosophy and all knowledge 
is undermined, and gives place to a dreary scepticism, as soon 
as we take the ground that the intuitions of the mind, either 
through sense, or reason, or that its consciousness, are not 
seustworthyy until they are validated by some faculty beyond 
themselves. Each is good within its own sphere, and has no 
warrant for leaving its own domain. It.is because Dr. Hickok’s 
process of legitimating the affirmations of sense and conscious- 
ness seems to us to imply the contrary, that we have thus dwelt 
upon it. The great merit of Reid as a philosopher, lies in the 
fact that he established the doctrine for which we are contend- 
ing, and gave to the intuitive judgments of the mind, whether 
in its outward perceptions, or its inward, instinctive, axiomatic 
beliefs, their proper and unquestionable authority. In doing 
this, he rendered a service to mental science, not unlike that 
which Bacon rendered to physics. As a consequence, the fruits 
of investigation in this department since his day, culminating 
in Sir William Hamilton, have been equally rich and splendid. 
His great position is thus stated by himself, and it is impreg- 
nable: ‘‘The faculties of consciousness, of memory, of external 
sense, and of reason, are all equally the gifts of nature. No 
good reason can be assigned for rejecting the testimony of one 
of them, which is not of equal force with regard to the others.’’* 
Thus alone could he rear any effectual barrier against the 
scepticism, we were about to say nihilism, of Hume, and put 
inquirers on the true and fruitful track of inquiry. 

We wish it to be understood, that we do not mean to imply 
that Dr. Hickok discredits the testimony of sense and con- 
sciousness in fact. He has validated it to his own satisfaction, 
at the bar of Rational Psychology. What we protest against 
is, the principle that it needs to be thus legitimated. This is 
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the mother heresy. If we are not authorized to trust our 
senses and consciousness till we have digested his transcen- 
dental demonstrations, we are afraid we are doomed to scepti- 
cism. And indeed it seems to us, that Dr. Hickok himself 
finds it necessary to trust his consciousness rather than his 
rational psychology. After telling us that “‘the qualities of 
substances and the exercises of agents alone appear in con- 
sciousness, and thus that all experience can vouch for is the 
quality and the exercise, and not the essential being in which 
the qualities inhere, and from which the exercises spring,” and 
that “there is thus an occasion for scepticism to come in, 
modified in various ways, and which can be excluded only 
through the most profound demonstrations of transcendental 
science ;” he tells us on the next page, that “there is also in 
this one consciousness the additional testimony that these 
exercises are not thrown upon its field as shadows passing over 
a landscape, but that they come up from some nisus or energy 
that produces them from beneath; * * and thus that there is 
some entity as opposed to non-being, which abides and energizes 
in consciousness,” pp. 13-5. 

The following from the chapter on Anthropology, besides 
being for the comfort of dyspeptics, is one among many illus- 
trations of a tendency to arbitrary and capricious generaliza- 
tion, in a mind intensely speculative, prolific in subtle and 
tenuous threads of thought, now true and striking, and now 
the reverse. He says, “ Where the digestive organization is 
vigorously active, and the vital force goes out strongly in the 
process of assimilation and nutrition, there will be the melan- 
cholic temperament. * * * * Jeremiah in Judea, Homer in 
Greece, Dante in Florence, Cowper in England, and Goethe 
in Germany, are all, in different forms, examples of the me- 
lancholic temperament,” pp. 48, 9. We will not weaken the 
emphasis of such a statement by any comment. 

According to Morell, the order of topics in Hegel’s philoso- 
phy of mind viewed subjectively, were Anthropology, Psycho- 
logy, Will. This is, with hardly a deviation, the order adopted 
by Dr. Hickok in this volume. But how the first of these 
topics becomes an integral part of the “science of mind as 
given in consciousness,” except as all sciences are more or less 
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implicated with it, is not evident to us. The intellectual facul- 
ties he classes under the three grand divisions of Sense, Under- 
standing, Reason; and more philosophically than Dr. Mahan, 
he includes under the understanding, as branches of it, all 
that the former ranks as secondary faculties distinct from un- 
derstanding. In this system of philosophy, such a division 
seems to us natural and logical. 

We do not think Dr. Hickok’s style the most felicitous for 
elucidating abstract and recondite subjects. They need the 
aid of the utmost simplicity, clearness, and point in expression. 
A turgid and ambitious style aggravates even transcendental 
formulas, which, we confess, are greatly alleviated, when they 
are articulated in the lively and pithy sentences of Cousin, or 
even of Mahan. But our readers will better comprehend our 
meaning, if we give them a specimen of what we object to. 
The following is the definition of understanding : 

“The Understanding is that Intellectual Faculty by which 
the single and fleeting phenomena of sense are known as quali- 
ties inhering in permanent things, and all things as cohering to 
form a universe. In the sense, the operation of the intellec- 
tual agency is engaged in putting the content in sensation 
within limits; in the understanding this agency is employed in 
putting that which has been defined into its grounds and 
sources. The first is a conjoining and the last a connecting 
operation. The sense-object is a mere aggregation; the under- 
standing-object is an inherent coalition. In the sense the 
object appears; in the understanding, it is thought. One is a 
perception; the other is a judgment.” p. 127. 

Perhaps our readers are now prepared to appreciate the 
nature and grounds of the distinction between reason and 
understanding. But although there are several things of a 
minor sort, which we had marked for comment, we hurry for- 
ward to those portions which have an ethical or theological 
aspect, and which, of course, have a paramount importance. 

First: We think Dr. Hickok’s use of the word supernatural 
as groundless and mischievous as it is transcendental. The 
higher faculties of reason and will in man, he constantly, in all 
his metaphysical works, pronounces supernatural. Thus on 
page 871 of this book, he says: 
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“Tn the possession of reason, man is competent to apply 
necessary and universal principles, for expounding and com- 
prehending all the perceptions of the sense, and the judgments 
of the understanding. In this sphere he rises above the natu- 
ral, and is truly supernatural.” 

So in vindicating his peculiar views of the nature of virtue 
and the power of contrary choice, he says: 

‘Nature is working in him, and upon him, and were he 
only nature, he must obey her currents, and float as the stream 
should carry him. He is not only nature; he is supernatural. 
In his spiritual being he has a law of worthiness, and he may 
hold on to this imperative which awakes in his own spirit, and 
resist and beat back all the imperatives which awake in his 
animal nature.” p. 376. | 

We are aware that in this Dr. Hickok has the sanction 
of Coleridge, in one of those fancies which he was wont to 
intermingle with his grandest enunciations of momentous 
truths. Dr. Hickok says, “Mature of things a nascor.” 
Coleridge says, ‘Nature, that which is abowt to be born, that 
which is always becoming. It follows, therefore, that whatever 
originates its own acts, or in any sense contains in itself the 
cause of its own state, must be spiritual, and consequently 
supernatural: yet not on that account necessarily miraculous. 
And such must the responsible WILL in us be, if it be at all.” 
(Adds to Reflection, p. 155.) 

Now supernatural, and nature as contrasted with it, have a 
fixed and intelligible meaning in ordinary and scientific use. 
Nature means the sum of all created things, properties, laws, 
powers, agencies, together with their workings and effects. 
Supernatural is used to characterize operations and effects 
which creature agents and powers are incapable of producing 
proprius viribus, and which can only be produced by the inter- 
position of divine power. It is, therefore, not only in mon- 
strous violation of all usage, that the human will or reason, or 
any of their acts, are called supernatural; but it looks to us 
akin to a deification of them. It must be a most potent and 
pestilent stimulus to human pride and glorying. It eviscerates 
the most pregnant terms and definitions relative to miracles 
and grace, of their meaning. A supernatural work of renova- 
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tion in the soul, after all, may mean nothing more than an act 
of that Supernatural Power, the Will, paying due homage to 
this Supernatural Excellency, the Reason. A supernatural 
revelation may be a revelation of our own reason. We are 
sorry that Dr, Hickok should have adopted a use of terms, 
which brings all professions of faith in a supernatural religion, 
on the part of transcendentalists, into just suspicion; especial- 
ly as we have no doubt that he is himself a supernaturalist, in 
the accepted sense of the word. 

We confess that, with such a starting point, we should not, 
in advance, look for a safe and sound analysis in the ethical 
portion of his book; and we are sorry to say that our appre- 
hensions have been realized. ra 

In regard to the nature of virtue or moral goodness, Dr. 
Hickok takes the same ground which he had previously taken 
in his Rational Psychology, and which lies at the foundation 
of his recent treatise on Moral Philosophy. This is nowhere 
more clearly stated than in the following passage, p. 297: 

“<The man can be worthy, and thus attain his highest good, 
only in the possession of a radical spiritual disposition fixed in 
conformity to the claims of his own excellency. He obeys 
neither man nor God ethically, except as he directly sees that 
the proper dignity of his own spirit requires it of him; and 
that spirit, permanently disposed to that end, is a righteous 
spiritual disposition,” 

- Again, p. 172: “The insight of reason into its own being, 
gives, at once, the apprehension of its own prerogatives, and 
its legitimate right to control and subject nature and sense to 
its own end, and hold every interest subordinate to the spirit’s 
own excellency.:’ 

Surely, then, man has something whereof to glory! Accord- 
ing to this, every man is his own Deity. No allegiance is due 
to God, which does not flow from the allegiance first due to 
ourselves. Our obedience to God is not even “ethical,”’ unless 
rendered because we ‘directly see” that our own “proper dig- 
nity” and ‘““excellency” require it. Surely this makes us © 
quite level to, if not above Him, who by reason of his perfec- 
tion “‘cannot deny himself,’ and by reason of his infinitude, 
because he could swear by no greater, sware by himself! We 
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confess that it passes our comprehension, how a mortal could 
reach such an elevation. It overflies all recorded hero-wor- 
ship. ' 

According to this view, right is analyzed or resolved into 
other elementary ideas simpler than itself. It is what is due 
to the excellency of our own spiritual and rational nature. But 
then what constitutes the excellency of that nature, unless its 
capability of moral rectitude? The question then returns, What 
is moral rectitude? what is the idea of right? Thus this new 
definition of right, like every other which explicates it into 
elements simpler than itself, aside from other faults, is of that 
circular kind, which soon returns to its starting-point; it being 
the nature of all simple ideas, that they cannot be resolved 
into anything simpler than themselves. We are glad to see 
that the attempt to resolve it into utility, or gratification of self- 
love, or desire of happiness, which we have felt compelled to 
combat so strenuously in time past, is now generally abandoned. 
By the three authors under consideration, these heresies are 
condemned. ‘The revolt of conscience, which has nearly exor- 
cised these degrading but once popular theories from current 
ethical writings, will, in our opinion, quickly dispose of Dr. 
Hickok’s new theory. It is indeed a scheme of self-love or self- 
hood, absolute and unmitigated. If it tends less to sensuality, 
it tends more to pride than the other—the root of the original 
apostacy, and the mightiest antagonist of that Gospel, which 
first of all abases man and exalts God; which excludes all boast- 
ing, and leaves not the flesh whereof to glory, and builds itself 
upon “humility, the low, but deep and broad foundation of all 
‘our virtues.”’ 

As God casteth down all high imaginations, and maketh 
humbleness of mind the only path to true elevation, so we deem 
it our duty to say that such a scheme is debasing in its whole 
tendency. It is only by looking above himself to the First Good 
and the First Fair, to the supreme source and model of all 
goodness, that man can become truly good. Nor can he im- 
prove or dignify himself at all, except as he goes out of himself 
to nobler standards. As some one has said, all creatures re- 
ceive their true proportion and grandeur by tending upward 
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towards higher forms of being, and even the dog is conscious of 
a nobility acquired from looking upward to his master. 


« Unless above himself 
He can erect himself, 
How mean a thing is man!” 


What astounds us most of all, is that after thus analyzing the 
idea of right and moral obligation into such elements, Dr. Hickok 
should give it as one attribute of “the intuition of the ultimate 
right” that it is “simple.’’ By this, says he, “‘is meant that it 
is wholly uncompounded, and thus incapable of further analysis.” 
(Moral Philosopny, p. 58.) But he certainly does analyze it 
into that which is due to the “spirit’s-own excellency.” 

That which is laboured out at greatest length is the power of 
contrary choice. It is true, he does not use the phrase; but, 
as we think our readers will soon see, he asserts the thing, 
under more circuitous phraseology. Dr. Mahan takes the same 
course in incidentally asserting the same doctrine, pp. 237, 8. 
These are pleasing indications that, to maintain in plain terms 
that we have a power with the same internal state and external 
motives which prompt a choice of a given thing, to choose the 
direct contrary, has already become a forlorn hope. Whether 
the new strategy of circumlocution will succeed any better, re- 
mains to be seen. We of course cannot-undertake to follow Dr. 
Hickok through all his toilsome disquisitions. 

He says, ‘‘ The definition of the human will is a capacity for 
electing.” ‘‘Hlection is the taking of the one when it might 
have been not the taking of that, but some other,” (p. 255.) 
“JT know that I could have done differently, if I pleased; and 
I know, moreover, that if I was pleased to do wrong, that 
pleasing was not inevitable. It was not determined in the con- 
ditions of nature, but wholly in my spiritual disposition; and 
to that there was a full alternative,’ (p. 272.) The merely 
spontaneous desires and preferences of the soul, however free, 
have not the element of liberty and responsibility, because in 
their very nature they go to some certain object, without alter- 
native. ‘‘Cause in liberty is not only spontaneous, but with 
an open alternative.’ ‘In man, though fallen, the alternatives 
still lie open,” (pp. 820, 1.) “The law is nigh to every man, 
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and speaks out from the conscious imperatives awakening 
within his own spirit. Man is competent to obey this law,” 
(p. 389.) “When wrongly disposed, it (the spirit of the man) is 
competent to change the disposition, and take again the end 
for which existence is given,” (p. 390.) 

The author’s doctrine is thus placed beyond all doubt. His 
alternative lies not objectively in having different objects within 
our election, to be chosen or not chosen, as we please; it lies 
not subjectively in the power and liberty of choosing according 
to our inclinations; but it lies deeper than this, viz. in the — 
power of choosing the contrary of what we do, the inward in- 
clinations and external motives to, and the objects of, choice 
remaining the same. It goes the length of asserting full ability 
in fallen man to keep the law of God, and to change his sinful 
disposition. An inability lying “in any kind of necessity is a 
natural inability, without alternative, unavoidable, and wholly 
irresponsible.’’ It must be ‘always in contingency and avoid- 
able,”’ in order to be “responsible,” (p. 366.) Hence, it is 
argued that such texts as Rom. viii. 7, and 1 Cor. ii. 14, assert 
not inability, but only the “absurdity” of the idea that a man 
can be carnal and spiritual at the same moment, (pp. 364, 5.) 
It cannot be necessary for the confirmation of our readers to 
rehearse the arguments which we have, in former articles, 
arrayed against this whole scheme. It, however, gives us plea- 
sure to present a complete refutation and denial of it, from 
this book itself, wherein, as it appears to us, by a single blow, 
the author strikes down the fabric he had erected with such 
protracted toil. Nothing is more cheering than to see such 
triumphs of Christian feeling (however empirical,) over the 
most transcendental speculations. 

He says, p. 857, “In the case of going against a radical dis- 
position, or of changing that disposition, the deep consciousness 
of moral impotence in the human mind will never be satisfied 
to clothe its conviction in any other form than that of directly 
expressed inability. A sense of great guilt, and of great 
danger, may press upon the spirit in the conviction of its per- 
verse and depraved disposition, and the man may know and 
own his responsibility for every moment’s delay to ‘put off the 
old, and put on the new man,’ and yet be. deeply conscious . 
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that the spirit has so come to love its bondage, and to hate its 
duty, that he can only adequately express his sense of his help- 
lessness, by emphatically saying, ‘I cannot change;’ ‘I find 
myself utterly helpless;’ ‘I am sold under sin;’ ‘Some one 
else must help me, for I cannot help myself.’ The deep con- 
viction cannot rest in any weaker expressions.” On the next 
page, Dr. Hickok says such language is “‘no hyperbole, but 
honest, felt conviction.” He also says that this corrupt state 
of the soul is anterior to consciousness. ‘“‘It is as plain a truth 
in the book of human experience as in the Bible, ‘that men go 
astray as soon as they are born.’ With the opening dawn of 
consciousness, we find the spirit already has its bent, and 
is permanently disposed to self-gratification, not to dignity,” 
(p. 298.) 

Moreover, although he repeatedly denies that the spontaneous 
moral affections of the soul involve any moral accountability, 
further than as they are the products of the will having the 
“alternative” of contrary choice, yet he says, p. 282, “Our 
spiritual feelings are the subject of commands, and come within 
the reach of legal retributions. Love and hatred, joy and sorrow, 
in the sense of spiritual affections, are enjoined upon us in re- 
gard to certain objects. This may very readily induce the con- 
viction, that they are themselves volitions. But their distinction 
from all direct acts of the will is manifest in the utter imprac- 
ticability to immediately will them in or out of being.” 

If now we consider the conditions which he affirms to be 
necessary for willing, his self-refutation is complete. He says, 
p- 103, “The willing state, as capacity for putting forth any 
voluntary exercises, must thus be preceded by both an object 
known, and an object felt, and must thus be occasioned by an 
intellectual and an emotive state. In these only, is the con- 
dition of willing at all given.’”’ What then becomes of the 
omnipotent power of the will to choose in independence and 
contravention of all desire? In our view, there is more precious 
irrefragable truth in these few brief quotations, than in all the 
countervailing speculations of the book. 

When we find, moreover, that the liberty asserted by our 
author is confessedly of such a kind that “the logical under- 
standing can neither find it, nor get a conception of it,’’ that it 
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is to this faculty an absurdity,” (p. 273); that, as we have 
already seen, the powers requisite to it are affirmed to be super- 
natural; that God, the most consummate of moral agents, is 
acknowledged to be “above all occasion for alternatives to per- 
fect rationality,” such as he contends are requisite to moral 
agency in man, (p. 254); that his scheme requires him to define 
desire as “‘the mere craving of the animal susceptibility,” thus 
excluding it from the sphere of the spiritual and rational, we 
feel excused for not travelling beyond the record in search of 
rebutting arguments, plenty as they are. It is hard to make 
any demonstration of a false dogma that is not suicidal. 

We are unwilling to close this article, already protracted be- 
yond our first intention, without a few suggestions in regard to 
the great distinction between reason and understanding, which 
is so fundamental with Drs. Mahan, Hickok, and others of this 
school. 

Dr. Mahan defines reason as “the faculty which apprehends 
truths necessary and universal,” (p.41.) Dr. Hickok describes 
it as ‘the capacity to attain principles which were prior to any 
faculty of the sense or understanding, and without which neither 
a faculty of sense nor of understanding could have had its 
being; principles strictly a priord conditional for both faculties,”’ 
(p. 156.) On the next page, he speaks of it as attaining “its 
necessary and universal principles by its own insight.” These 
definitions, as we understand them, agree substantially with 
each other, and with that given by Coleridge. We have already 
quoted Dr. Hickok’s definition of understanding. Those who 
comprehend it, and see where precisely the boundary between 
it and the reason lies, are more fortunate than ourselves. Dr. 
Mahan, as we have seen, makes the understanding only one of 
several secondary faculties which operate upon the elementary 
intuitions given by sense, consciousness, and reason. It will 
probably be safest, therefore, to go to the fountain-head of 
authority, so far as the introduction of this distinction into 
British and American metaphysics is concerned. Coleridge 
compares them thus: “1. Understanding is discursive; reason 
is fixed. 2. The understanding in all its judgments refers to 
some other faculty as its ultimate authority. The reason in 
all its decisions appeals to itself as the ground and substance 
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of their truth. (Hebrews vi. 18.)* 8. Understanding is the 
faculty of reflection; reason of contemplation. Reason, indeed, 
is far nearer to SENSE than to understanding; for reason (says 
our great Hooker) is a direct aspect of truth, an inward behold- 
ing, having a similar relation to the intelligible and spiritual, 
as sense has to the material and phenomenal.” (Aids to Reflec- 
tion, p. 142.) 

No doctrine, however erroneous, ever gained extensive and 
permanent favour, which had not its element or side of truth 
to recommend it. All great and pernicious heresies even, are 
half-truths, or truths turned into lies, by intermingled errors. 
There is no doubt an element of truth in this system, in so far 
as it asserts that there are certain intuitive beliefs, first princi- 
ples, universal and necessary ideas, which are not obtained 
through the senses; are not the products of reasoning, but lie 
at the foundation of all reasoning; which shine in their own 
light and are their own evidence; and that the mind. has a 
faculty by which it knows the truth of these things intuitively 
and infallibly, as soon as they are suggested to it. This is 
only briefly stating the doctrine of common sense and first 
principles which was so elaborately and triumphantly estab- 
lished by Reid, although, as Hamilton has shown, it had been 
in one form or another recognized or implied in the writings of 
nearly all philosophers before him. Hamilton has, with his 
masterly and unrivalled analysis, given the criteria of these 
first principles—as follows: ‘1. Their Incomprehensibility 
(i. e-—we know that they are, but not how, or why they are)— 
2. Their Simplicity—3. Their Necessity and Absolute Uni- 
versality—4. Their Comparative Evidence and Certainty.” 
(Hamilton’s Reid, p. 754.) We suppose it to be true still fur- 
ther, that in the faculty of knowing these axiomatic truths, or 
primary maxims which are presumed in all reasoning, lies a 
chief element of man’s rationality; insomuch that, if he were 
without it, (e. g.—if he did not see that every event supposes 
a cause, and that thought implies a thinker,) however he might 
have some sort of intelligence, he could hardly be a rational or 
reasonable creature. 


* « Because he (God) could swear by no greater, he sware by himself a 
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Conformably to this, understanding is used to denote the 
faculty of intelligence simply, of whatever sort that intelli- 
gence be, and so, our intelligent or intellectual powers as a 
whole, without respect to one sort more than another. Reason, 
when used to denominate the mental faculties, is often em- 
ployed interchangeably with it. But nevertheless, it always 
includes, especially in its meaning, the faculty of perceiving 
the intuitive truths of which we have spoken. There would 
doubtless be less violence in speaking of the understanding or 
intelligence, than of the reason, of a brute. 

But conceding thus much is conceding all that the truth 
will bear. As understanding signifies generally the faculty of 
intelligence, so, applied to man, it signifies his entire intellec- 
tual powers. And this meaning is so inwrought into the very 
texture of our language in the best literary, common, and 
philosophical use, that the attempt to restrict its application to 
some single faculty or class of faculties, and those obscurely 
and variously defined, can serve no possible object, but to make 
darkness visible. So with regard to reason. While it always 
implies the faculty of knowing necessary and self-evident prin- 
ciples, and is, unlike understanding, inapplicable to those 
beings who, having some intelligence, have not this power, 
nevertheless, in the case of those, who, like men, possess it, it 
has a wider import, and is used to denote, at least, all the 
higher faculties of the intellect. So far from being “fixed,” 
or confined to the intuition of the self-evident, it is oftener 
used to denote the discursive operations of the mind, in ratioci- 
nation, than understanding. Indeed Dr. Wayland, following 
Stewart, makes it merely the faculty of reasoning, and goes 
the extravagant length of denying to it, what these writers 
make its only office—the intuition of first truths. He says, 
‘All reasoning must commence from truths not made known by 
the reason!” p, 283. Reid, more to the purpose than all, says: 
“‘ We ascribe to reason two offices, or two degrees. The first is 
to judge of things self-evident; the second to draw conclusions 
that are not self-evident from those that are. The first of 
these is the province, and the sole province of common sense; 
and therefore it coincides with reason in its whole extent, and 
is only another name for one branch or degree of reason.” 


{ 
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(Intellectual Powers, Essay vi. Chap. ii.) It is clear therefore, 
that this arbitrary restriction upon the word Reason, which 
Coleridge has borrowed from Kant, and others from Coleridge, 
is no less unwarrantable, than the correspondent process with 
the word Understanding. Hamilton observes, that Kant, as 
was his wont, twisted these and other terms out of their ac- 
cepted and well-defined use, and after all, never consistently 
adhered, in his own practice, to these arbitrary and unwarrant- 
able definitions. 

But we should not deem mere errors of definition, even 
when the whole method of psychological analysis is founded 
upon them, entitled to any great attention, were it not that 
graver evils seem to be intertwined with this distinction, which 
have brought it into just suspicion among the friends of evan- 
gelical truth and piety. Whether they attach necessarily to 
it, or arise from the extravagance of its advocates, may bea 
question. With regard to the evils themselves, there can be 
none. 

1. The imperial, autonomic, and almost divine prerogatives 
ascribed to Reason by this school, are utterly inconsistent with 
all the declarations of Scripture and all the evidence of fact, 
in regard to human wisdom, which is from these sources proved 
to be foolishness with God. There are indeed a few truths 
which the human mind sees intuitively in their own light, as 
soon as they are distinctly set before it. They are, how- 
ever, very few. The few axioms of grammar, logic, and mathe- 
matics; those of metaphysics, such as that effects imply a 
cause, qualities a substance, intelligence an intellect; a few 
contingent first truths, such as the permanence of the laws of 
nature, and the reliableness of our faculties in their proper 
sphere; the first principles of morals; some dim and vague 
idea of a supreme Deity—these pretty nearly, if not quite, 
exhaust the circle of intuitive beliefs, of truths evident in 
themselves. These, however, are so interlaced with errors and 
delusions in most of our race, as to become vastly deteriorated ; 
often the truth turned into a lie. Hence all true knowledge 
begins in a profound sense of our own ignorance; and, espe- 
cially in religion, if any man will be wise, he must first become 
a fool that he may be wise. Now in opposition to all this, we 
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have seen how the claims of vast, superlative, authoritative 
insight which are made by this school for this faculty, lead them 
(Dr. Mahan excepted) to try the validity of our knowledge by 
sense and consciousness, at its bar; and if some succeed in 
thus confirming it to their minds, others, including Kant, Cole- 
ridge, and the whole German ideal school, are driven by the 
process, and, if it be legitimate, quite rationally too, into scep- 
tical idealism. For if we cannot trust one faculty of intelli- 
gence in its own sphere, why should we trust another out of its 
sphere? 

But more and worse than this; whether the testimony of 
other faculties be thus arraigned and tried or not, this danger- 
ous process is quite sure to be applied to the truths of revela- 
tion, and of morals and religion generally. Those who con- © 
ceive themselves possessed of such a faculty, variously styled 
“‘supernatural,”’ “‘ autonomic,” ‘‘ divine,” will be pretty sure to 
make it authority for all their own favourite dogmas, even 
though they are expressly condemned by the word of God, the 
unbroken testimony of the Christian Church, and by their own 
Christian consciousness. What indeed is any revelation, when 
it confronts the decisions of a faculty, which, according to the 
express definition of Coleridge already quoted, can appeal to 
“none greater than itself,’ and so is itself either equal to, or 
one with the infallible God? Coleridge, amid his eloquent 
advocacy of various Christian doctrines, strikes down the doc- 
trine of vicarious atonement at one fell blow, as being contrary 
to the intuitive judgments of the reason. That in this he has 
had followers, the American Church knows, alas! too well. 
We need not further show how Dr. Hickok establishes his 
theories of the nature of virtue, of the will, of inability, by 
its autonomic authority, even when they are admitted to be 
logically inconceivable. Dr. Mahan moves in the same track 
at no unequal pace. He thus defines the idea of liberty as 
given by the Reason. “The antecedent being given, either of 
two or more consequents are possible, and consequently, when 
any one does arise, either of the others might arise in its 
stead. * * * The existence of the idea of Liberty can be 
accounted for only on the supposition of the appearance in 
consciousness of the element of liberty in the action of the 
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will,” pp. 237-8. This is cool and all-inclusive. It isa short 
and easy method against all antagonists. If any notion, how- 
ever baseless, be espoused, its very existence in the conscious- 
ness is evidence of its truth! It thereby becomes a self. 
affirmation of reason. We do not wonder that rational psy- 
chology gains adherents, when it affords this easy resource for 
demonstrating dogmas, that have been contested from the 
foundation of the world. The question has not been, whether 
men are free-agents. This, we grant, is a first truth. But 
the question is, What is fairly implied in free-agency, and 
whether such a notion as this does not utterly overthrow it. 
‘ The Great Supreme is not a free-agent in this sense—Dr. 
Hickok being judge, p. 254. In arlike spirit, Dr. Mahan 
enounces as a canon, “If God himself should directly require 
us to affirm as true, what our intelligence thus affirms to be 
false, we could not comply with the requisition.” The “judi- 
cium contradictionis” in regard to scriptural language undoubt- 
edly has its place, but only within very narrow bounds. And 
wherever it is asserted without duly defining these bounds, it 
falls into just discredit. It is not only to be confined to pro- 
positions in contradiction of intuitive, self-evident principles, 
but also to cases in which we are so sure of a perfect know- 
ledge of all the circumstances, relations, and bearings, as to 
be able to assert infallibly that these first principles are violated. 
Now, in the first place, these first principles are much fewer 
than most polemics suppose. All are apt to imagine that their 
own favourite dogmas, or those of their coterie, or sect, or 
other dogmas from which these are immediately deducible, are 
first principles. There are few of the so-called first principles 
that will bear the application of the test of universal accept- 
ance. “‘Unaquaque gens hoc legem nature putat, quod didicit.” 
Then again, how seldom are we capable of prying far enough 
into the divine administrations, to be sure that admitted first 
principles are applicable, or are contradicted by propositions 
that from our point of view seem to violate them? Without 
such limitation of the judicium contradictionis, every article. 
of the Christian faith is at the mercy of Pelagian, Socinian, 
and Transcendental assaults. 

2. This system obviously tends to intellectual pride and the 
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undue exaltation of human nature. It is the extreme on one 
side, while sensationalism is the extreme on the other side, of 
a sound Christian philosophy. It is the less debasing of the 
two. From Plato downward its tendencies have not been so 
much to grovelling sensuality, as to a refined intellectual pride 
and self-sufficiency. When mingled with and modifying Chris- 
tianity, whether in the Neo-Platonism of early times, or the 
Platonizing English divines, it is not difficult to trace in it 
somewhat of this conscious superiority to Catholic Christianity. 
Nor is this tendency yet extinct, if we may judge from the fact 
that Dr. Hickok resolves all moral obligations into the obliga- 
tion which each one owes to his “spirit’s own excellency,” 
and that Dr. Mahan has heretofore been chiefly known as a 
defender of Oberlin Perfectionism. 

8, So far as we have seen, this school either overlook or 
deny the effects of sin in blinding the mind to moral and 
spiritual truths, which shine in their own light, and are 
self-evidencing to all who have eyes to see them, but to none 
else. We observe that while others are silent, Mr. Morell is 
especially impatient with this idea. Now no truth is more 
constantly asserted in the Bible, or more firmly held by the 
Church, or more familiar in religious experience, than that 
while the natural man may perceive many important elements 
of spiritual truth, he perceives not that which is most vital—its 
divine beauty and attractiveness, ‘the things of the Spirit,” until 
the “eyes of the understanding are enlightened” by the Holy 
Spirit. It is perfectly obvious, that, so far as the field of 
Christian theology is concerned, either this extravagant view 
of the insight and authority of reason must be abandoned, or 
that the evangelical doctrine of spiritual blindness and spiritual 
illumination must fall before it. 

4. The close affinity of this system with the intuitional 
theology, which makes the inspiration and normal authority of 
the word of God identical in kind (however superior in degree) 
with the intuitions and inspirations of ordinary Christians, is 
too obvious to need extended illustration. It accords in every 
part with the high prerogatives of intelligence and authority 
ascribed to the Reason. So far as our observation goes, the 
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rationalism of transcendentalists, like Morell’s, most frequent- 
ly takes this turn. 

5. This system, claiming, as it does, such an amount of in- 
ward and self-evidencing light in man’s constitution, tends to 
the disparagement of external sources of illumination and in- 
struction, whether from the works of nature or revelation. To 
say nothing of the Germans, Coleridge’s disparagement of the 
argument from miracles, and other external sources for the 
inspiration and divine authority of the Scriptures, is among 
the most striking features of his system. His disgust with 
them was such that he felt the need of a treatise entitled 
“‘ Christianity defended from its Defenders’’—not a whit less 
extreme than the previous neglect of-the internal evidence of 
the Bible had been in some popular apologetics. Dr. Mahan 
tells us that “reason exists in all men, and equally in those 
who possess it at all,’’ p. 262; that the idea of God “must be 
ranked among the primary intuitions of Reason,” p. 438; 
that ‘theology is the science of God systematically evolved in 
the light of the fundamental ideas of reason pertaining to 
Him,” p. 461; that “‘we should not go to the Bible to prove 
that a characteristic is to be affirmed of God, but the teachings 
of inspiration should be adduced, to show the correspondence 
between the affirmations of science and the word of God,” 
p- 462; as already cited, and without qualification, that we 
cannot believe even on the authority of God, what “‘our intelli- 
gence aflirms to be false;” that the ‘so-called common systems 
of theology”’ are characterized by an almost, if not quite, total 
want of scientific development, inasmuch as they are without 
“‘one or more great central truths or principles which impart 
unity and harmony to the whole,” p. 470; that theologians 
have erred in going “beyond the circle of the mind’s convictions 
to find some facts in the external world from which, as a logi- 
cal consequent, the truth of the divine existence would follow,” 
p- 470; and, finally, that the common treatises on natural 
theology, like Dr. Paley’s, ‘appear really worse than useless, 
if presented as grounds of proof of the existence of God, par- 
ticularly as the infinite and perfect.” As Dr. Mahan, like Dr. 
Hickok, has gone considerably into the domain of theology, 
we have given our readers a little opportunity to judge of his 
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tone in dealing with so momentous a subject. We would only, 
in reply to all this, refer to the knowledge, or rather ignorance 
of God which men possess and ever have possessed, where they 
are not enlightened, directly or indirectly, by divine revela- 
tion; to the words of Paul, “‘For the invisible things of Him 
from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being under- 
stood by the things that are made, EVEN HIS ETERNAL POWER 
AND GODHEAD;” to the words of Christ, TAKE THE YOKE 
AND LEARN OF ME; to the fact that Christ and he crucified is 
the “one central principle” of every tolerable system of Chris- 
tian theology. These men seem to forget that whatever ideas 
may belong to the human mind, they are in it only potentially, 
until developed into activity and consciousness, by contact with 
the external world and objective truth in all the processes of 
training and culture; that if they carry the reaction from sen- 
sationalism so far as to disparage sources of light outside of 
the mind’s own self-affirmations, they will prepare the way for 
a rebound to that excessively outward, sensational, and debas- 
ing system, from which philosophy has just emerged. 


Art. VI.—*WNahum’s Prophecy concerning Nineveh, ex- 
plained and illustrated from Assyrian Monuments, by Otto 
Strauss. Berlin and London. 1853. 8vo. pp. 136. 


GERMAN commentators have been very unequal, and even 
capricous, in the amount of attention respectively devoted to 
the different books of Scripture. The influence of fashion has 
been as marked in this as in less important matters. A few of 
the more adventurous lead the way, while the general throng 
are content to follow in their footsteps. Some portions of the 
Bible have been examined with the most laborious minuteness. 
Not only every shade of reasonable or possible exposition, but 
every variety of extravagant and absurd conjecture has been 


* Nahumi de Nino vaticinium explicavit, ex Assyriis Monumentis illustravit 
Otto Strauss. 
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in turn propounded, defended, and impugned; and publications 
representing every different opinion have accumulated without 
end, until the very mention of another upon the exhausted 
and worn-out theme awakens sensations of disgust and weari- 
ness. If a hasty opinion were to be formed respecting the 
forward state of Biblical exposition from these few themes so 
unsparingly elaborated, one might judge that little room re- 
mained for the profitable expenditure of additional toil, that 
further explorations were superfluous, and that all future stu- 
dents of the Scriptures would have to content themselves with 
working up into new forms and combinations the materials 
already fully furnished to their hands. But the labours of 
recent German commentators, of whom it is that we now speak, 
have been at the greatest remove from an even distribution 
over the whole available surface. In some neglected spots, 
and these not barren and unproductive, but promising the 
largest return to him who shall till them with patient diligence 
and skill, the fallow ground lies almost untouched by the 
ploughshare. 

It is remarkable that so considerable and important a portion 
of the prophetic writings as the twelve small treatises from 
Hosea to Malachi, from time immemorial bound together and 
regarded as one volume, should not have attracted more atten- 
tion, or have been subjected to a more careful scrutiny by the 
scholars and critics to whom we refer. This undue neglect is 
attributable in part, no doubt, to the inconsiderable size of 
these compositions taken individually. It cannot be because 
they are deficient in interest or importance. There are diffi- 
culties and obscurities enough to attract the highest exegetical 
talent and skill, and to afford ample scope for their exercise. 
There are passages of a sufficiently rare sublimity and beauty 
to call forth the enthusiasm of the admirers of genius; while 
the results to be developed possess not only the value which in 
every case belongs to the discovery, elucidation, or confirma- 
tion of the true meaning of the inspired word, but must of 
necessity enter as elements into the settlement of many of the 
most important questions of Old Testament investigation. It 
may be expected that light will thus be thrown upon obscure 
or doubtful points of the sacred history, a new insight will be 
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gained into the true idea of Scripture prophecy and the proper 
method of its interpretation, and a fuller conception will be 
arrived at of the system of truth unfolded under the former 
dispensation, and particularly of the doctrine of the Messiah 
in the increasing clearness of its successive announcements. 
The Minor Prophets have of course had a place assigned 
them in the more comprehensive class of expositions, such as 
those of Rosenmiiller, Umbreit, Ewald, the Exegetical Manual 
conducted by Hitzig and others, and (better than the preced- 
ing, though still upon a rationalistic basis,) the grammatical 
and critical commentary of Maurer, which come upon them in 
course, while going over the whole Old Testament, or large 
portions of it. But there has been a surprising deficiency of 
able monographs, or special commentaries devoted to these 
books for the detailed settlement of their exposition, and the 
full and minute discussion of all the questions relating to them. 
The volume of Hesselberg upon the Minor Prophets (1838) is 
too trifling in size, and altogether too feeble and insignificant 
to meet the wants of the case. That of Ackermann, (1830,) is 
interesting from its constant comparison of the Vulgate, Sep- 
tuagint, and other ancient versions, and from the condensed 
statement which it presents of the views of the earlier Roman 
Catholic expositors, but it contains nothing in the way of new 
and independent investigation. This deficiency has, however, 
at length made itself felt, and there seems now a fair prospect 
of its being supplied. Credner led the way in his commentary 
on Joel, (1831,) a work to which cannot be denied the praise 
of acuteness, philological ability, and extensive research. It 
will long be prized as a storehouse of valuable materials by the 
future students of Joel, but it is sadly vitiated by the extrava- 
gance of its hypotheses, and by unworthy views of inspiration 
and of the character of the prophets. Where an interpreter 
has no higher idea of religion than as a weak delusion, nor of 
a prophet than as a crafty and managing demagogue, he is 
utterly destitute of that sympathy with the inspired oracles, 
which, in their case, as in that of every intellectual product, 
must be acknowledged to be a prime requisite to successful 
exposition. Nor can the smaller and more recent volume of 
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Meier (1841) upon the same prophet, be regarded as in any 
respect an advance upon his predecessor. 

The commentary on Amos by Gustavus Baur* of Giessen, 
(1847,) exhibits no very decided proofs of ability or of original 
talent, but is nevertheless a useful compilation, presenting a 
convenient reswmé of the views of previous expositors. This 
book is governed by a higher tone of religious sentiment than 
either of the preceding, though it is still far from what it ought 
to be. Baur has adopted his views of prophecy and of the pro- 
phets from Ewald, and the long dissertation upon this subject 
with which his book is prefaced, might as well have been super- 
seded by a simple reference to the discussion of the latter, 
whose ideas he has borrowed without- essential modification, 
certainly without improvement. 

The commentary on Hosea by Simson, (1851,) the only pub- 
lication of its author of whose existence we have any know- 
ledge, is not only vastly in advance of the nearly worthless 
production of Stuck, (1828,) but is entitled to a distinguished 
place among the helps for the right understanding of this part 
of Scripture. Had its author been, what unfortunately he is 
not, a believer in divine inspiration in its true and orthodox 
sense, his exposition would have been nearly all that could 
have been desired. His high and enthusiastic admiration of 
Hosea’s genius, and of the loftiness of his sentiments and aims, 
his respect even for his divine commission, which in a certain 
sense, involving nothing supernatural either in his call or his 
endowments he repeatedly asserts, prevent that belittleing of 
his subject, that suspicion of unworthy motives, that mangling 
of the book by the knife of an unsparing criticism, and that 
torturing of its sense by an ingeniously perverted exegesis, 
which are almost sure to be found in interpreters out of sym- 
pathy with that which they profess to expound. Far the larger 
portion of this commentary might be read without meeting 
with anything to betray the unsound theological tenets of its 
author. In avery few instances, and only where there is a 
concurrence of several ancient versions against the Hebrew, 
he departs from the generally received text. In almost every 


* Not to be confounded with Bruno Bauer, infamous from his treatment of the 
Gospels, nor with the subtle and distinguished skeptic F.C. Baur, of Tubingen. 
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case he stoutly maintains its correctness, and evinces not only 
candour and ingenuousness, but uncommon skill and ability in 
the investigation even of the most perplexed passages. In a 
book containing so many difficulties and obscurities as Hosea, 
it is not, perhaps, to be expected that the views of any exposi- 
tor will prove satisfactory upon every point. But even where 
the reader is disposed to dissent from Simson’s own opinion, 
he is provided with the materials for making up an indepen- 
dent judgment in the history of interpretation, which is given 
in all disputed passages: and from this carefully digested 
statement of the principal views of commentators and transla- 
tors, Jewish and Christian, ancient and modern, with the 
grounds upon which they respectively rest, he may intelligent- 
ly make his own selection. 

- Caspari, as our readers know, has furnished valuable expo- 
sitions, and of a decidedly evangelical cast, of Obadiah, (1842,) 
and of Micah (1851:) only the amazing diffuseness of the lat- 
ter upon unimportant and subsidiary points, and its sadly con- 
fused arrangement, detract from its excellence, and from the 
comfort of using it. The commentary of his friend and former 
associate Delitzsch on Habakkuk, (1843,) stands in the very 
front rank of these monographs for ability, originality, and 
soundness of exposition. ‘Two brothers of the name of Strauss, 
(unconnected in family or in views with David Frederic 
Strauss, of mythical notoriety,) possessing evangelical senti- 
ments, very considerable learning, and a fair proportion of 
exegetical ability, have written, one the volume before us upon 
Nahum, and the other, (F. A. Strauss, scarcely the equal of 
his younger brother,) upon Zephaniah (1843.) A commentary 
upon this latter book was also promised by Delitzsch ten years 
ago, but has not yet made its appearance. Hengstenberg, 
besides commenting upon selected portions of the Minor Pro- 
phets, has, in his Christology, a second edition of which is now 
passing through the press, expounded Zechariah throughout. 
And a fresh exposition of at least the first part of this book, 
under the title of the Night Visions of Zechariah, is in course 
of publication, from the pen of Baumgarten, favourably known 
from his other productions, particularly his commentary on the 
Pentateuch, and his treatise on the Acts of the Apostles. We 
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took up his work on Zechariah with avidity, as there are few 
transatlantic scholars whose views we were more anxious to see 
upon this enigmatical portion of Scripture, but were disap- 
pointed to find its prolixity such as to make it almost unread- 
able. 

Those parts of the Scripture which relate to Nineveh have of 
late gained additional interest from the astonishing discoveries 
recently made upon the site of this queen city of the ancient 
world. The exhumation of its palaces, with their sculptures 
and inscriptions, has set us face to face, as it were, with 
generations, every vestige of which had been supposed to have 
perished more than twenty centuries ago; and it has naturally 
awakened a fresh zeal in the examination of all sources, sacred 
and profane, whence anything could be gathered touching the 
civilization, the history and the fortunes of the Assyrian em- 
pire. And on the other hand, the students of the Scriptures 
are turning to these exhumations with equal interest, to dis- 
cover what these records so marvellously snatched from destruc- . 
tion may contain newly to confirm or to elucidate the sacred 
volume. Strauss has devoted himself diligently to this side 
of his subject; and everything in the researches of modern 
times, no less than in the statements of ancient writers, 
which bears upon the interpretation or the verification of 
Nahum’s prophecy, has been carefully gathered and compared. 
The names of Rich, Botta, Flandin, Layard, Rawlinson, Hincks, 
Bonomi, Vaux, and others well known from their researches or * 
their publications upon Assyrian affairs, are of frequent occur- 
rence in this volume. Several interesting coincidences are 
pointed out between the sculptured scenes found amid these 
ruins and the language of the prophet. Much more sparing 
use is made of the inscriptions, whose true reading and genuine 
sense must still be considered as in a great measure doubtful, 
although the marvellous advances already made toward their 
decipherment and interpretation give reason to hope that full 
success may yet crown the efforts put forth in that direction. 
And what results may then be developed for the restoration of 
the history of that long buried empire, and the corroboration 
of the exactness of scriptural statement, it is impossible now 
to conjecture. The caution observed by our author upon this 
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point, in the present incipiency of our knowledge upon this 
subject, is eminently judicious. It is hardly possible that the 
inscriptions still existing in Nineveh can be read without throw- 
ing some light upon its history, as its sculptures have already 
done upon its civilization and customs; especially if that 
chamber piled full of terra cotta tablets, upon which Mr. Layard 
was so fortunate as to light in a state of perfect preservation, 
should prove to be, as has been conjectured, but is almost too 
good to hope for, the treasure-house of records referred to in 
Ezra y. 17, in which all royal decrees were placed for safe- 
keeping. Enough has already been made out of the monu- 
ments to ascertain that they will in all probability furnish us 
with the names of monarchs hitherto unknown, with the suc- 
cession of their reigns, and perhaps some of the prominent 
events in which they took part. In the very fragmentary 
and imperfect state in which Assyrian history has come 
down to us, any new accession will be welcome, especially 
if it shall teach us how existing gaps are to be filled up, or 
shall give any hint as to the proper manner of piecing to- 
gether those scraps which are already possessed. As Nineveh 
was destroyed two hundred years before the father of Greek 
history took up his pen, and its very name was unheard by 
Xenophon, though he led the retreat of the ten thousand past 
its site, it is not surprising that the notices left of it are of 
the most brief and scanty description. The histories of the 


* Assyrian Empire by Herodotus (if, as is most probable, he 


actually wrote what he is known to have projected) and by 
Ctesias, which if preserved would no doubt have yielded ample, 
and to a great extent reliable materials, have both been unfor- 
tunately lost. And the few scattered fragments which have 
been preserved rather add to the complexity of the subject by 
the difficulty of reconciliation and adjustment, than afford any 
clear and satisfactory information. Possibly the monuments 
may assist in clearing up what is now so dark and obscure; 
though we fear the too extravagant expectations of some of the 
learned and sanguine explorers are not destined to be realized. 
That these relics, which, numerous and deeply interesting as 
they are, considering the previous paucity of such remains, must 
yet be an inconsiderable fragment of the ancient city, and that 
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not carefully selected with a view to its historic worth but 
casually preserved from plunder, the conflagration and the 
tooth of time, should contain a full and connected history of 
the empire, is surely too much to anticipate. At any rate, in 
the present uncertainty which shrouds the subject, it is preca- 
rious to rely with any confidence upon assumed identifications 
of the monarchs of the monuments with the monarchs of his- 
tory, or even upon the correctness of the periods to which the 
ruins have been by ingenious and plausible arguments referred. 

It is casting no reproach upon the most brilliant of the 
intellectual achievements of modern times, to say that the 
secrets of the mysterious arrow-headed character have been as 
yet but imperfectly disclosed. The only matter of astonish- 
ment is that anything whatever has been made of them, and 
that the enigma has yielded at all, notwithstanding the 
patience, the ingenuity, and the learning brought to bear upon 
them. The Greek on the Rosetta stone furnished a key to the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics, without which they might never have 
been resolved. But here was no such aid as this. It had 
been known from the days of Peter della Valle that strange 
and unintelligible characters were cut upon the face of the 
rocks in many parts of the old Persian empire, which from the 
peculiar shape of their constituent elements received the name 
of arrow-headed, or cuneiform. Similar inscriptions were 
found in the ruins of Persepolis. What might be the contents 
of these inscriptions, in case they were significant, what the 
language in which they were written, what the power of the 
individual characters, whether ideographic, syllabic, or alpha- 
betic, or what even might be the direction in which they were 
to be read, no one knew. A more hopeless task than that of 
deciphering and translating under such circumstances cannot 
well be imagined. It was undertaken, however, and has to a 
wonderful extent been accomplished. A careful comparison 
revealed the fact that all the cuneiform inscriptions, though 
bearing a general and marked similarity, were nevertheless 
not written in the same character: that there were, in fact, 
three plainly distinguishable kinds, differing greatly in the 
complexity and the respective number of their written signs. 
The whole three were frequently found in parallel columns 
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upon the same rock, and it was from this circumstance conjec- 
tured that such inscriptions were trilingual, bearing the same 
legend in three different tongues. This has now been discov- 
ered actually to be the case: the Persian monarchs, in order 
that these public records might be read more widely by the 
subjects of their empire, causing them to be inscribed in the 
three languages which then divided its territory among them, 
in the same manner as their cognate representatives do now. 
Just as the Persian, Arabic, and Turkish are intermingled at 
present, so were tongues in a measure corresponding to these 
in the age of Cyrus, and in all probability these indicate the 
languages contained in the Persian, Assyrian, and Median or 
Scythic inscriptions, as they have been respectively termed. 

_ Numberless abortive attempts had been made by the most 
eminent scholars, but there was no actual progress in-decipher- 
ing the character until the year 1800. A few preliminary 
steps had been doubtfully taken, but all was as dark and mys- 
terious as ever. It was then the good fortune of a young 
German scholar, with no great pretensions to oriental learning, 
but ingenious, and of untiring patience, to start from a fortu- 
nate conjecture, and to work out by means of it one-third of 
the alphabet. The discoverer was George F. Grotefend, at 
that time studying at the university of Bonn, and whose death 
was announced a year since. He addressed himself to the 
examination of the simplest of the three kinds of cuneiform 
writing. From the circumstance that the arrow-heads of 
which it was composed were always inclined in one direction, 
it was inferred that that was the direction of the writing. 
Tychsen had pointed out the sign which marked the division 
between words; and since as many as eleven characters were 
sometimes found between two such signs, Grotefend concluded 
that they must each represent, not a syllable, but a simple 
alphabetic sound. A careful inspection of some Persepolitan 
legends which he had before him, showed the frequent repeti- 
tion of certain formule, accompanied now by one, now by 
another word. The constant terms he conjectured from the 
ordinary structure of oriental inscriptions to be royal titles, 
and the variable to be the names of the monarchs. He 
selected two of these assumed names, which stood so related, 
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that he judged them to be those of father and son. They 
were of equal length, each composed of seven letters, and, 
though having some characters in common, of different initials. 
As these inscriptions were known to belong to the period of 
the Achzmenides, the verification of his conjecture depended 
upon his finding two princes of that line whose names would 
answer these conditions. Cyrus and Artaxerxes were rejected 
as of unsuitable length; Cyrus and Cambyses from the same- 
ness of their initial. Darius and Xerxes were chosen; and 
by recurring to the original mode of spelling, as nearly as 
that could be determined, they were adapted to the correspond- 
ing words in the inscription. With the letters thus conjec- 
turally fixed, he proceeded to spell out the words of the title, 
eghre khshehioh, which he discovered to mean “ great king”’ 
in the Zend or old Persian language. Every new trial served 
but to verify the conjecture which he had made, and to show 
that he had hit upon the beginning of a true solution. Many 
years of indefatigable research on the part of many able 
scholars, among whom Lassen of Bonn particularly distin- 
guished himself, were needed to develope the system thus initi- 
ated, to justify completely its results, and to apply the needed 
correction, until now the whole alphabet has been ascertained 
with a satisfactory degree of certainty, and the contents of the 
inscriptions can be pretty accurately made out. 

The Persian inscription could now be read; but the other 
two kinds remained as dark and inexplicable as ever. The 
next step was to make use of the key afforded by the former 
to unlock the mysteries of the latter. The second species of 
the arrow-headed character was now attempted, fortunately 
the very same as that since dug from the mounds at Nineveh; 
for the minor diversities and the divisions to which these have 
led, need not here be referred to. This Assyrian species is 
greatly more complicated than the preceding, and even with 
the aid afforded by its previous solution, the investigation has 
been encumbered with the most formidable difficulties, such as 
must have been absolutely insurmountable without this aid. 
Instead of the forty characters of the first species, it numbers 
upwards of six hundred, and it is still in dispute to what extent 
these are to be regarded as syllables, abbreviations, or ideo- 
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graphs. The Persian character of the trilingual inscriptions, 
which was now intelligible, fixed the spelling of the proper 
names in the Assyrian character, and determined throughout 
the general sense of the legend. The great multitude of the 
written signs, and the confused and arbitrary way in which 
they have the appearance of being sometimes used, together 
with the absence of marks in this species to determine the end 
of words, greatly complicated the problem, and embarrassed 
its solution. The highest honour must here be awarded to 
Col. Rawlinson, who, during his connection with the British 
army in the East, devoted himself with enthusiastic zeal to the 
deciphering and interpretation of the cuneiform monuments. 
With few aids, and in ignorance of much that had been done 
in Europe toward their solution, he succeeded in working out 
an independent alphabet for the first or Persian species, differ- 
ing in but a single letter from that developed by Lassen. By 
the aid of a telescope he copied the Behistun (Baytoravoy doo¢ 
of Diodorus Siculus) inscription, the greatness of whose eleva- 
tion upon the perpendicular face of a precipice had defied the 
attempts of all previous travellers to reach or to examine it. 
Its long trilingual legend gave a most important clue for the 
study of the second or Assyrian species. It cannot be denied 
that this is far from being wholly disentangled yet. The 
power of many of its characters is well defined, and the mean- 
ing of a considerable number of words may be regarded as 
settled with tolerable certainty. That no small measure of 
perplexity yet remains may be inferred from the statements of 
Rawlinson himself,* that many of the Assyrian signs some- 
times represent phonetically a complete syllable, and some- 
times are only of the sounds of which the syllable is com- 
posed—nay, that certain characters represent two entirely dis- 
similar sounds—sounds so dissimilar that neither can they be 
brought into relation with each other, nor, even supposing the 
sign properly to denote a syllable, which syllable on occasion 
may be compressed into its dominant sound, will the other 
power be found to enter at all into the full and original pro- 
nunciation, while on the other hand, great numbers of charac- 
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ters have accorded to them precisely the same sound. Such 
‘inconvenient laxity” is almost if not quite inconsistent with 
the idea of intelligible writing, and will undoubtedly be re- 
garded by most persons as indicating a defect in the explana- 
tion, and as showing that the wit¢matwm is not thus far reached. 
Patient ingenuity may yet show how all this is to be explained, 
and may bring certainty where there is still much darkness 
and doubt. It is not wonderful that a subject so perplexed 
is not to be unravelled at once. We shall wait with much 
interest for the finished results. Meanwhile, in’ the present 
chaos of conflicting interpretations, it cannot with fairness be 
asked of us to rely with any great confidence upon the identi- 
fications assumed as already made out, when doctors so widely 
disagree that the name of the builder of the Khorsabad palace, 
which Rawlinson read successively Arkot-sin and Sargina, was 
by De Saulcy made out to be Esarhaddon, by Grotefend, Nabo- 
polassar, and by Luzzato, Chyniladanus. 

Abandoning, therefore, the inscriptions, as unable for the 
present at least to furnish any reliable information, we are 
thrown for our knowledge of Assyrian history upon a few 
passages incidentally referring to it in ancient writers. It is 
with the utmost difficulty that these fragmentary accounts are 
put together into anything like a consistent unity. And it is 
worth observing how different is the course pursued by histori- 
ans in their patient endeavours to reconcile these perplexed 
statements, from the method which those adopt in relation to 
the Scriptures who are forward to charge upon them falsehood 
or inconsistency, upon the first appearance of the slightest 
difficulty. What can be ascertained regarding the origin and 
growth of the Assyrian empire does not here concern us, but 
only its final catastrophe, as that alone comes within the sur- 
vey of the prophet. That Nineveh was one of the greatest 
cities of ancient times, scarcely excepting Babylon itself, we 
learn from the statements made of its magnificence and extent, 
and it is in fact apparent from the ruins themselves. Of its 
fall, the following account is given by Ctesias.* ‘Arbaces, a 
Mede, a valiant and prudent man, and general of the forces 


* Preserved in Diodorus Siculus ii. 2: the quotation is abridged from Bonomi, 
« Nineveh and its Palaces,” pp. 64, 65. 
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which were sent every year out of Media to Nineveh, was 
stirred up by Belesis the governor of Babylon to overthrow 
the Assyrian empire. Hereupon Arbaces prevailed with the 
Medes to invade the Assyrian empire, and drew the Persians, 
in hopes of liberty, to join in the confederacy. Belesis in like 
manner persuaded the Babylonians to stand up for their liber- 
ties. He sent messengers into Arabia, and gained that prince 
for a confederate. Sardanapalus, being informed of the revolt, 
led forth the forces of the rest of the provinces against them; 
whereupon, a battle being fought, the rebels were totally 
routed, and with a great slaughter were forced to the moun- 
tains, seventy furlongs from Nineveh. A second and a third 
battle were fought with like success. While Sardanapalus was 
rejoicing at these victories, and feasting his army, Arbaces 
induced the Bactrians to revolt, fell suddenly upon the king’s 
camp, and making a great slaughter of some, forced the rest 
into the city. Hereupon Sardanapalus committed the charge. 
of the whole army to the queen’s brother, and took upon him- 
self the defence of the city. But the rebels twice defeated the 
king’s forces, and the king being afterwards besieged, many of 
the nations revolted to the confederates, so that Sardanapalus 
now perceiving that the kingdom was like to be lost, sent post 
into all the provinces of the kingdom in order to raise soldiers, 
and to make all other preparations necessary to endure a siege. 
And he was the more encouraged to this, for that he was 
acquainted with an ancient prophecy that Nineveh could never 
be taken by force till the river became the city’s enemy. 
The siege continued two years. The third year it happened 
that the river, overflowing with continual rains, came up into 
a part of the city and tore down the wall twenty furlongs in 
length. The king hereupon conceiving that the oracle was 
accomplished, in that the river was an apparent enemy to the 
city, utterly despaired; and therefore, that he might not fall 
into the hands of his enemies, he caused a huge pile of wood 
to be made in his palace court, and heaped together upon it all 
his gold, silver, and royal apparel, and enclosing his eunuchs 
and his concubines in an apartment within the pile, caused it 
to be set on fire, and burnt himself and them together; which 
when the revolters came to understand, they entered through 
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the breach in the walls and took the city, and clothed Arbaces 
with a royal robe, and committed to him the sole authority, 
proclaiming him king.” 

The account given by Herodotus is that Deioces, the first 
independent king of the Medes, succeeded in subduing several 
surrounding nations under the Median yoke. After a reign of 
fifty-three years, he was succeeded by his son Phraortes, who 
subjected the Persians, and who in the twenty-second year of 
his reign made an unsuccessful incursion into Assyria, in which 
he perished with the greater part of his army. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Cyaxares, who proceeded with all his forces 
to the attack of Nineveh, being equally desirous of avenging 
his father and becoming master of the city. He vanquished 
the Assyrians in battle, but when he was engaged in the siege 
of Nineveh, he was surprised by an army of Scythians, who 
beat him in a pitched battle, gaining not only the victory but 
the empire of Asia. After a space of twenty-eight years, 
however, the Medes recovered their possessions, after which 
they took Nineveh. 

Scholars have been divided as to the best mode of reconcil- 
ing these accounts. One method is to suppose that Herodotus 
and Ctesias record two different events, which took place at 
distinct periods. There must then-Have been two successive 
Assyrian empires; the first overthrown by Arbaces about 800 


_3B.C.; after which Nineveh rose again to its former splendour, 


the various kings reigned who are named in Scripture, Pul, 
Tiglath-Pileser, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon, and it was finally 
destroyed a second time, two hundred years later, by another 
Mede, Cyaxares. On this hypothesis, Nahum must have lived 
in the interval between the first and the second captures of 
Nineveh, and consequently it can be the second only which he 
predicts. 

Strauss gives his suffrage with those who follow the opposite 
method, and who endeavour to harmonize the statements as 
descriptive of the same event. The different names given to 
the persons engaged in it need create no difficulty in the mind 
of him who has observed the transformation of other oriental 
names by Greek writers. The remaining diversity is explained 
by assuming both accounts, which were drawn from wholly 
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different sources, to be partial, each needing to be supplied 
from the other. Upon this hypothesis, it will be correct to 
illustrate the fulfilment of the prophecy by the account of 
Ctesias as well as by that of Herodotus. This is accordingly 
the course which our author pursues. 

The year of Nineveh’s overthrow has been variously fixed 
between the extremes of B. C. 625 and 597. Strauss adopts 
the opinion that it took place B. C. 606, for the following 
reasons. 1. Alexander Polyhistor relates that Nabopolassar, 
being sent by the last king of Nineveh to oppose the Medes 
under Astyages, (the same with Cyaxares,) contracted an alli- 
ance with him, and that Nineveh was attacked and overthrown 
by their united forces. Now as according to the canon of 
Ptolemy, Nabopolassar was in authority from B, C. 625 to 604, 
the fall of Nineveh must be placed somewhere between these 
limits. In 605 or 4 he was compelled by increasing age and 
infirmity to give up his army into the hands of his son Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and he died the same year. 2. The capture of 
Nineveh is named by Herodotus among the last of the enter- 
prises of Cyaxares. It must have succeeded his war with the 
Lydians, the close of which is determined by an eclipse of the 
sun noted at the time to have been B. C. 610. And as accord- 
ing to Ctesias the siege of Nineveh lasted three years, it can- 
not have been concluded before 606. 

After this time Nineveh never flourished again. Strabo 
mentions it only as a ruined city. Xenophon, who in his 
famous retreat passed directly by the spot where Nineveh had 
once stood, does not even mention its name, and seems to have 
had no suspicion of the vicinity of the site of that once mighty 
city; he speaks of that part of the ruin now known as the 
Birs Nimroud, under the name of Larissa. Lucian, in the 
second century of the Christian era, declares that it had utter- 
ly perished, and its very site was unknown. 

The meaning of the name Nahum is “he who comforts or ig 
comforted,” and Hengstenberg makes upon it the remark that 
he was consecrated to the God of comfort, as Hosea to the 
God of help, and Micah to the incomparable God. He ig 
called the Elkoshite, to designate, not the family from which 
he sprang, (an opinion mentioned by Jerome and Cyril, and 
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adopted by Epiphanius,) but his birth-place. This is not to be 
identified with Elkosh, in the vicinity of Nineveh, of which 
mention is first made in the middle of the icons century, 
where the tomb of Nahum is exhibited to the eredulous, but 
according to Jerome’s explicit testimony, was a place in Gali- 
lee, still existing in his own day, and which had been pointed 
out to him. The opinion of Knobel and Hitzig that it was the 
same place with Capernaum, (which signifies “the town of Na- 
hum,’’) seems to be without foundation. Of the life and actions 
of the prophet, nothing is known; the legends regarding him 
are not worth repeating. 

Our author supposes Nahum to have prophesied in the reign 
of Manasseh, during the brief captivity of that monarch. His 
principal arguments are the following. The position of this 
book in the collection of Minor Prophets, after Micah, and 
before Habakkuk and Zephaniah, indicates that it belie 
somewhere between the first part of the reign of Hezekiah and 
that of Josiah. Nahum borrows expressions from Joel, Micah, 
and Isaiah, and is himself quoted by Jeremiah. The allusions 
in the prophecy to Sennacherib’s expedition, i. 9, 12, and 
death, i. 14, the insulting language of Rabshakeh, ii. 13, and 
the power of Assyria yet unbroken, i. 12, agree with this as- 
sumed date. That no gross sins nor apostasy from God is 
charged upon the people, is alleged to point to such a time of 
affliction and repentance as the captivity of Manasseh. And 
the words i. 13, ‘I will burst thy bonds,” are taken to be an 
allusion to the future deliverance of the captive king. Where. 
the data are so few and of such doubtful character, it would be 
presumptuous to speak with confidence. But we confess that 
this view is less attractive to us than that which has been 
commonly received from the days of Jerome, that the prophecy 
of Nahum was delivered in the reign of Hezekiah, perhaps 
shortly after the disastrous invasion of Sennacherib. 

The first chapter opens with a majestic description of Jeho- 
vah in the attributes about to be displayed in Assyria’s over- 
throw, which is followed by a declaration of his settled purpose 
to accomplish its complete destruction. ‘The effects of God's 
presence upon external nature, as depicted verses 4, 5, are 
conceived to be, not the natural phenomena of a storm, a 
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drought, or an earthquake, described in exaggerated terms; 
nor symbols of the overthrow of kingdoms; nor expressions 
borrowed by anticipation from the final judgment, and wrought 
into this description of an antecedent judgment, because this is 
viewed as indissolubly linked with that, both being parts of 
one all-comprehensive display of God’s punitive justice; nor 
simply imaginary, the inward affright of the guilty being 
reflected in the world around, which seems to them, in their 
terror, to be on the point of dissolution; but they belong to 
the vision of the prophet, to whose mind such scenes were 
actually presented, and they indicate the glory of the divine 
Being, and the absolute control over all objects of nature 
which is at every moment possessed by him, even when not 
thus terrifically exerted. 

This jealous, avenging, almighty, and yet gracious God, 
shall make an utter end of the oppressor of his people. 
‘Affliction shall not rise up the second time,” by which is 
understood, agreeably to the hypothesis adopted of the date of 
the prophecy, that the carrying away of Manasseh in chains 
by the Assyrians was the last affliction that the people of God 
should experience from that quarter. 

The 15th verse commences the second chapter in the Hebrew 
text. Messengers are seen in the distance, bearing the wel- 
come intelligence of the destruction of Nineveh, which is then 
represented as actually taking place under the eyes of the 
prophet. “He that dasheth in pieces,” is not the Messiah, 
though he bears a name somewhat resembling it, Micah ii. 13, 
but the instrument of Nineveh’s overthrow, the Chaldeans and 
Medes, though they are not specifically named. On the ap- 
proach of these formidable foes, the king of Nineveh is urged 
to the most strenuous measures of defence. Such measures 
would be necessary, for Jehovah had resolved upon his people’s 
exaltation, and by consequence upon their oppressor’s fall. 
For the Lord is returning to [or restoring] the excellency of 
Jacob as the excellency of Israel. He shall come back with 
his grace and power to them whom he seemed temporarily to 
have forsaken, and shall vindicate to Jacob the possession of 
those prerogatives and advantages which belong to them as 
God’s Israel, his true and elect people. .He would do this 
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because they had been so mercilessly abused, and their vine 
branches (the whole people is the vine, its individual members 
the branches, though the literal reference to the products of 
the ground need not be excluded,) had been marred. The 
military preparations of the besieging army are now vividly 
depicted. The reddened shields and scarlet-clad soldiery are 
capable of illustration from ancient customs, but here specially 
betoken the coming slaughter, and the wrath of God, of which 
they are the instruments. The chariots flash with steel, as 
their metallic ornaments and the weapons which they carry 
glitter in the sun—not chariots armed with scythes, as their 
employment, according to the positive testimony of ancient 
writers and the negative testimony of the monuments, belongs 
to a later date. The firs or cypresses (lances of that material) 
are shaken both from the motion of the car and brandished by 
the warrior. They are first seen in the distance, v. 8; then 
follow, with insane, lightning-like speed, their approach and 
the onset, v. 4. The besieged king shall remember his nobles, 
by whom seem to be here intended, not so much satraps com- 
manding distant provinces whose aid he shall expect, as those 
in the city upon whom he can rely in this urgent extremity, for 
its defence. His reliance is vain; they shall stumble. They 
hasten to the wall, and the engine has been prepared—such a war 
machine as is seen repeatedly upon the monuments, a sheltering 
roof, beneath which battering-rams are plied against the wall. 
The gates opening upon the river and the artificial channels 
connected with it shall be opened; whether they shall be left 
open through negligence, as in the case of Babylon, or forced 
open by the enemy in spite of the difficulty of approach, is not 
stated by the prophet nor recorded by history: and the occu- 
pants of the palace shall melt with fear. It will not be worth 
while to detail all the strange explanations which have been 
offered of this simple verse, (v. 6.) The opinion of Hitzig, in 
the first edition of his Commentary, that the gates of the rivers 
were sluices, and the submerging of the city and palace was a 
measure of defence analogous to the breaking of their dykes 
by the Dutch in modern times, is a sufficient specimen. Huz- 
zab, in v. 7, has been explained in more than twenty different 
ways. It is not a proper noun, the name of the Assyrian 
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queen, but as in the margin of the English version, a verb :—“it 
is established,” fixed by the divine purpose. What is decreed, 
follows: She, the city, personified as a queen, is ignominiously 
stripped of her clothing and led into captivity, while her atten- 
dant maidens, (who, if they have’ a distinct signification, and 
are not merely added to complete the image already suggested, 
are not inferior and dependent cities, but the women of Nine- 
veh,) with voice and gesture lament her fate. Nineveh has all 
her days been a pool of water, an emblem not of her future 
desolation, but of the past abundance of her wealth and popu- 
lation. They: shall.flee away, @. ¢., these waters which she has 
contained, her treasures and inhabitants, and no efforts can 
stop them. ‘Then, with an assertion of her utter ruin, and an 
exclamation at its completeness, the chapter closes. 

The third chapter does not describe a second capture of the 
city different from the former, but resumes'the same topic, for 
the sake of assigning the causes of this destruction, which are 
found in the crimes of which Nineveh had been guilty. The 
whoredoms and witchcrafts charged upon her are those acts of 
intrigue and crafty policy by which, under pretence of alliance 
and. friendship, she sought her own aggrandizement and in- 
veigled other nations to their ruin. 

To show how little reason Nineveh had to think herself 
secure, the’ example of No Ammon (Eng. ver. margin) is ap- 
pealed to, a city no less powerful and strongly defended, but 
doomed to destruction. No Ammon is rendered by the Sep- 
tuagint in this place, “‘the portion of Ammon,” and in Hzek. 
xxx. 14-16, Diospolis. The Vulgate has in both places Alex- 
andria, which is thus explained by Jerome in his Commentary, 
on the authority of his Hebrew teacher: “Non quod eo tempore 
Alexandria vocaretur, quippe que longo post tempore ab Alex- 
andro M. Macedone nomen accepit; sed quia sub nomine primo 
[iz. e. No] semper Agypti metropolis fuerit et abundantissima 
populis.” Its maritime location probably led to this conjecture. 
That No was a city of Hgypt is plain from vy. 9. There were: 
two places in that country called Diospolis, one near Mendes 
in Lower Egypt, the other the famous Thebes of Upper Egypt, 
mentioned by Homer as the city of a hundred gates, and whose 
remains are the grandest of all the ruins of antiquity. Since 
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the time of Bochart there has been a general agreement among 
interpreters, that this last city is the one here intended. It is 
described as situated among the rivers, the Nile and its artificial 
branches or canals. The sea which composed its rampart and 
its wall, was also the Nile, the Hebrew word being in a few in- 
stances applied to rivers of large volume, e. g., the Euphrates, 
Isa. xxi. 1, and perhaps as here to the Nile in Isa. xviii. 2, 
xix. 5. So that it is not necessary to translate with Ewald, 
“whose wall was a rampart from sea to sea,” from the Red 
Sea to the Mediterranean. The period of the capture of Thebes 
here referred to, and the agents in its accomplishment, are by 
no means certain. It has been attributed to the Assyrians 
under Shalmaneser, Sargon (which is, however, according to 
Strauss, but another name for the same monarch,) with an ap- 
peal to Isa. xx.; Sennacherib, on the authority of Josephus, 
Arch. x. 1, 4, who yet says nothing of the overthrow of Thebes, 
nor even of a victory of the Assyrians; and Esarhaddon, who, 
according to the more than doubtful authority of Abydenus, 
subdued Egypt and parts of Syria. It has also been attributed 
to the Ethiopians, who made themselves masters of Egypt about 
the close of the eighth century before Christ; to the civil dis- 
turbances among the Egyptians themselves in the seventh cen- 
tury; to an irruption of the Scythians mentioned by Herodotus; 
to the Carthaginians, inasmuch as it is said by Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus that the city Hecatompylos was once taken by them; 
and by Bochart, who reduces the age of Nahum’s prophecy to 
correspond, it is identified with the invasion of Egypt by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, foretold by Jeremiah and Ezekiel. As it is 
extremely hard for a German to confess ignorance, even where 
he has no data to guide him, Strauss maintains the view, adopted 
from Jerome, Cyril, Theodoret, and Cocceius, but which can 
only be justified by a plain necessity, that it is not a past but 
a future destruction by Cambyses which the prophet intended. 
The silence of the Theban monuments as to any previous sack 
of the city is regarded as conclusive that none had occurred. 
It is hard, on this hypothesis, to see why the fate of Thebes 
should be adduced as lending confirmation to that which had 
been denounced upon Nineveh. 

As Thebes had fallen, so should she. How desperate soever 
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the efforts for her defence, however prodigious the numbers she 
enclosed, her destruction should be sudden, complete, and un- 
lamented. 

Every prophecy of the Scriptures had no doubt a special 
appropriateness to the times in which it was delivered. Asa 
wise teacher of his people, God brought out from the stores of 
his infinite knowledge just those particular lessons which they 
each time needed for their instruction, their warning, and their 
encouragement. In his word, as in creation and providence, 
everything has its proper place and season. In the time of 
Nahum, for example, God’s people specially needed to be in- 
formed that this great overshadowing power, by which they 
were oppressed, should not be suffered to destroy them, but 
should be itself destroyed. And yet, as this message was de- 
signed for the guidance and comfort of men in all ages, its les- 
sons can never become obsolete. Whatever was written afore- 
time, as the apostle tells us, was written for our learning. 
While the Holy Spirit, who spake by the mouth of Nahum, had 
therefore specially in view the prophet’s cotemporaries, he so 
framed his lessons as to adapt them to the wants of all coming 
time. 

The predictions of this book and of other books of Scrip- 
ture are not to be regarded as mere anticipations of certain 
portions of the world’s history, which lose very much their 
interest and their value when that history has passed into 
actual occurrence, and can be gathered in all its details from 
others who were witnesses of the events. One prominent 
design of these disclosures regarding the fate of the great 
nations of the earth, is to teach the relation which God sustains 
to human history, and which, as our eyes are so much directed 
to the agency of second causes, we are prone to overlook or to 
forget. By thus foreshadowing events, however, which lie far 
beyond the reach of human sagacity to discover, which are yet 
in all the contingency of remote causation and of human 
liberty, God steps as it were visibly into the arena, and shows 
himself to be concerned in whatever takes place among men, 
Such predictions reveal that God rules in all the affairs of 
men: that while he was specially the God of Israel, he was 
likewise the Governor of all the nations of the earth; that he 
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controlled and conducted the fortunes of them all, even the 
most mighty and powerful, shaping their destinies as best 
pleased him, or best comported with his holy ends. They 
reveal that his government of the nations is a moral govern- 
ment, one.of righteous retributions. It is the crimes of Nine- 
veh, which, after a long seeming impunity, secure her over- 
throw. Her destruction is not an act of capricious sovereign- 
ty; it results not from the mere turning of fortune’s unsteady 
wheel; it is the just reward of her iniquities. And they 
reveal the subordination of this universal and omnipotent moral 
government to the scheme of saving mercy. It is not barely 
in punishment of her own sins that Nineveh was to be over- 
thrown, but to accomplish in this signal way the deliverance of 
his people, among whom God was preparing a salvation for 
the whole earth, and to avenge the wrongs committed against 
them. It was to evidence not only that he “will take ven- 
geance on his adversaries,” but also that “he is good; a strong 
hold in the day of trouble; and he knoweth them that trust in 
him.” 

These three lessons of the universality of God’s government, 
its retributive character, and its subordination to his scheme of 
grace, were important for the prophet’s cotemporaries. They 
are equally true and important in all time; and they are con- 
veyed even more powerfully and impressively to those who 
have not barely the prediction, but the record of its actual 
accomplishment. These teachings we have in the prophecy in 
common with those to whom it was first delivered. But in 
addition, it furnishes to us who live after the fulfilment an 
instance of divine foreknowledge, which clearly establishes the 
inspiration of the prophet, and by consequence, the heavenly 
origin of our religion. It gives additional value to the evi- 
dence of divine revelation derived from this source, when the 
prophecy in question is not symbolical nor figurative, but 
literal; and when its language is neither obscure nor doubtful, 
but plain and unambiguous, and its accomplishment is evident 
and striking. There is also the special advantage in this case 
that the events foretold are not such as took place in an 
obscure corner, but are prominent, notorious, and undeniable, 
concerning one of the grandest, most powerful, and most mag- 
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nificent cities of the ancient world. And the record of its fall 
is preserved, not in the Scriptures, not by Jewish writers, but 
by those who had no knowledge whatever of these predictions 
having been uttered, who had no suspicion of the service they 
were doing the religion of the Bible by the record. they were 
making, and who cannot by possibility have been guilty of any 
collusion, with the view of producing a seeming correspondence 
between the event and the prophecy, if none actually existed. 
And now in the proof that there is in this book a real prophe- 
cy, which, as shown by heathen authors, and as they who visit 
the site of Nineveh at the present day can see with their own 
eyes, has been literally fulfilled; and that this prediction was 
uttered at such a time and under such circumstances as to 
preclude the possibility of its having been a so-called vaticini- 
um post eventum, a shrewd conjecture based on known causes, 
or even a vague anticipation, or an enthusiastic rhapsody, there 
is a demonstration that this was a divinely communicated truth, 
and that he who uttered it was a prophet sent from God. 
And it is the more important to insist upon this class of the 
Christian evidences at the present day, because it has become 
the fashion with many to decry the external defences of reli- 
gion, and upon this has followed the disposition to make of 
revelation only a subjective state, not an objective and super- 
natural communication. 

In tracing the correspondence between a prophecy and its 
fulfilment, it is important to observe, both in this and in other 
cases, that what is presented in one picture in the prophecy, 
need not always occur at the same point of time in the history. 
The prophetic eye ranges over a long vista of the future, over 
a long train of events conspiring to one grand result, but 
which may yet require many years, or even centuries, for their 
accomplishment. Thus the subject of Nahum’s prophecy is 
the fall of Nineveh. He depicts it as attacked by the over- 
whelming forces of its enemies, and leaves it utterly desolate 
and waste. Now it is no detraction from the truthfulness of 
the prophecy, nor from the exactness of its correspondence 
with the event, that its capture and sack by Oyaxares did not — 
complete its desolation, but was only the first decisive step in 
its downward progress. From that fatal blow it never rallied, 
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but sunk gradually away until it became the perfectly irre- 
deemable desolation which Xenophon beheld it two hundred 
years later, and which it has remained until this day. The 
vision of the prophet was not restricted to the condition of 
things at the conclusion of the siege of Cyaxares, but reached 
beyond to its ultimate result; and the desolation which suc- 
ceeded is accordingly portrayed without any note being taken 
of the chronological interval which separated them. 

Now, whatever diversity there may be among the authorities 
in Assyrian history as to many of its facts and dates, there 
can be no disagreement as to these points:—That Nineveh 
was one of the most magnificent and powerful cities of the 
ancient world; that it was suddenly and signally overthrown 
at a period when its wealth and power were at their height; 
that this was effected by an invasion of the Medes and Baby- 
lonians, somewhere about B. C. 600; and that the desolation 
of the city has been so complete that for ages its very site was 
unknown or disputed, and that all which now remain of its 
former grandeur are a few ruined mounds. That this corres- 
ponds precisely with the prophetic picture of Nineveh’s utter 
hopeless destruction, in spite of her great wealth and power, 
and the multitudes of her population compared to swarms of 
locusts, is too plain for argument. It is also to be noted, that 
while the particular people is not mentioned which were to be 
the instrument of Nineveh’s overthrow, that they may be par- 
tially at least intimated. In both the descriptions of the 
invading army given ii. 3, 4, and iii. 2, 8, almost exclusive 
mention is made of horsemen and of chariots. ‘The destruction 
must have been effected, therefore, by some power, a@ main 
part of whose military strength lay in their cavalry. This 
was notoriously the case with Media, which was celebrated 
throughout the ancient world for the excellence and numbers 
of its horses. 

We would, without doubt, be able to point out more minute 
coincidences between the prophecy and the accomplishment, 
if we only had more detailed and reliable accounts of the 
events as they actually took place. That the city should be 
pillaged, ii. 9, put to the sword, iii. 8, set on fire, iii. 15, and 
deserted of its population, who should either betake themselves 
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to flight, ii. 8, iii. 18, or be led into captivity, ii. 7, is plainly 
declared. And this is all confirmed by the historical records, 
or by existing monuments. If the account of Ctesias is to be 
received as describing the final capture of the city, i. 10, 
‘‘while they are drunken as drunkards they shall be devoured 
as stubble,” may be considered as predicting the advantage 
gained by their enemies at the time of the drunken revel of 
Sardanapalus. That the disastrous overflow of the Tigris 
during the siege is intimated, i. 8, is also possible, but not 
certain. 

Fortunately, however, the most essential points are those 
which are undeniable. There is no need, in order to make out 
an irrefragable argument, of insisting upon anything more than 
the grand event itself. Even if the prophet had recorded more 
minutely the particulars of this event, they would have been of 
little service to us, so long as our historical accounts are so 
vague and general. We may be justified, perhaps, in regarding 
it as a part of the wise orderings in this matter, that just those 
things should be most distinctly announced by the prophet, 
which the historian was afterwards to preserve. Here, then, 
we have the prophet Nahum announcing, one hundred years 
before the event, not as a speculation, nor a venturesome conjec- 
ture, but as a certain fact, that Nineveh should be overthrown. 
She was then the mistress of Asia. No city could vie with her 
in wealth, in magnificence, in the number of her citizens, in the 
amount of her various and far-reaching trade, the extent of her 
dominion, or the power of her armies. Nothing could have been 
intrinsically more improbable. Were any one now to utter a 
similar prediction in regard to the great emporiums of the old 
world or the new, regarding London, Paris, or New York, it 
can easily be imagined with what incredulity it would be re- 
ceived, and with what crazy absurdity it would be charged. 

If the prediction had, however, been left in this indefinite 
form, it would have included within its scope quite a range of 
possibilities. These the prophet farther narrows down. ‘This 
overthrow was not to be effected by some great natural convul- 
sion, such as an earthquake, nor the bursting out of a volcano, 
nor by the pestilential infection of the district. If Nineveh 
had perished, and yet had perished in some such way as this, 
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the prophecy would have remained unfulfilled. Its destruction 
must be effected by a hostile invasion—an invasion, too, of 
some people, a prominent arm of whose military should be their 
cavalry. This, as has been seen, was all effected precisely as 
predicted. But all this might have happened, and yet the 
city, in a few years, or at least in the course of ages, after its 
capture, might have recovered from the blow, and risen to its 
former superiority and renown. Or if not this, it might have 
continued to exist as an inferior or subject city in all time to 
come, or to say the least, a village. The probabilities were 
immensely against its utter extirpation. Yet it was predicted 
that “che should make an utter end of the place thereof,” that 
“it should be empty, void, and waste,”’ that insulting witnesses 
of its desolation should ask where it had been, and as Zepha- 
niah (ii. 14) farther declares, that it should be tenanted by wild 
beasts. And now while Jerusalem still exists, and Damascus, 
and even small villages like Hebron still stand from the days 
of Abraham, in less than three hundred years after these words 
had passed the lips of the inspired prophet, Xenophon led the 
retreat of the Greeks over the site of Nineveh, and never men- 
tions its name, nor seems to have suspected that this great city 
had ever been there. If any one can imagine that all these 
particulars came to pass by chance, he will only afford an evi- 
dence that there is no credulity equal to that of those who are 
resolved to disbelieve the Scriptures. 

But again, there is here another argument for the divinity 
of our religion, of a different kind. Not only the correspond- 
ence of the event with the prophecy, but the occurrence of the 
event in itself considered, will supply an argument. ‘The over- 
throw of Nineveh was grounded on its crimes, and on its op- 
pression of God’s people. Now if it be true in actual fact that 
every power, however mighty, which presumed to trample upon 
and to oppress God’s people, has been successively dashed to 
pieces, it affords no mean evidence that they were truly under 
divine protection, and that their cause was avenged by an om- 
nipotent arm. The fact that this was brought about by the 
agency of second causes, need not blind us to its having been 
effected by the providence of God. Had this occurred only in 
the case of Nineveh, it might have been thought a casual co- 
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incidence, or too slender at least to base an argument upon it. 
But when we see it repeated afresh in the instance of every 
oppressor since, in Babylon, Persia, Syria, Rome, not to men- 
tion minor and less prominent examples, the idea of chance is 
excluded; it is evidently a permanent law, whose only explana- 
tion can be found in the admission that Israel were really what 
they claimed to be, and what the Scriptures claim for them, 
the people of the living God. 

There is only one more topic connected with this prophecy, 
to which reference shall now be made. It is the position 
which it holds in the scheme of Messianic announcement. We 
read, Rev. xix. 10, that “the testimony of Jesus is the spirit 
of prophecy;’’ that is to say, it was the office of prophecy to 
testify concerning Jesus, to make disclosures regarding the 
coming Saviour. Peter says, in his discourse to the people 
from the temple-porch, Acts i. 24, ‘‘All the prophets from 
Samuel, and those that follow after, as many as have spoken, 
have likewise foretold of these days,” ¢. ¢., the days of Christ 
and of the gospel period. It is said of our Saviour, Luke xxiv. 
27, that beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he expounded 
unto Cleopas and his fellow-traveller in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himself. It is plain, therefore, that the Old 
Testament, from beginning to end, sustains a relation to 
Christ. ‘This is true alike of its histories and of its prophe- 
‘cies; both are conditioned by the connection in which they 
stand with the scheme of grace and the coming salvation. 
The office of the Old Testament historian is not barely to 
record the events of the ancient world: his task is simply to 
trace the progress of God’s scheme of mercy among lost men, 
and to point out the preparation made for its consummation 
in the person of the great Redeemer. Consequently he had to 
do, not with the dynasties of Egypt or of Assyria, the rise or 
revolutions of ancient empires, or the progress of civilization 
and the arts, but simply with the fortunes of the chosen peo- 
ple, of Abraham and his descendants, in the midst of whom the 
scheme of mercy was being prepared, and from amongst whom 
the coming Saviour was to arise. The history concerns itself 
with other nations only as they are implicated with or affect 
the history of Israel. And in tracing the history of Abra- 
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ham’s descendants even, the sacred historian treats them with 
strict reference to God’s plan of grace. When they cut them- 
selves off from connection with this, he has no further concern 
with them. Hence Ishmael and his descendants are thrown 
aside, to pursue the history of Isaac; Esau is again left out of 
view, to follow the fortunes of Jacob: and when at a later 
period the ten tribes were cast off in their apostasy, the history 
restricts itself, in the sequel, to the kingdom of Judah. 

Now, a relation is sustained by the prophecies of the Old 
Testament to God’s gracious scheme of mercy, precisely simi- 
lar to that apparent in the history. It is not. given to the pro- 
phets to predict any future event whatever taken at random. 
The object is not barely to give a proof of supernatural pre- 
science, but to prepare the people for the coming salvation, to 
train them to a constant expectancy of it, and clearer views 
regarding it. These lessons are of course varied by the par- 
ticular emergencies of the people at different periods, and the 
special instruction which was in each instance timely and need- 
ful. But universally Christ and his salvation was the end 
toward which all was directed. In order to this, it was not 
necessary that the person of the Redeemer should in every 
instance be distinctly held up to view. ‘This is the case in the 
majority of instances. Most of the-prophets do speak posi- 
tively and distinctly of the coming Messiah, and bring to view 
some of the characteristics of his person, or some of the attri- 
butes or events of his reign. But even where he is not expli- 
citly referred to, he is impliedly. Nahum, if he does not 
predict positively the coming and the reign of Christ, does so, 
at least, negatively, and in a way which was specially appro- 
priate to the times when his prophecy was uttered. 

Former prophets had foretold the coming and the work of 
Christ. To prepare the people for his advent, however, it was 
needful that they should first be sifted by periods of severe 
chastisement and trial. They must by divine judgments be 
punished for their sins and their idolatries, to reclaim them to 
God’s service. For this work of chastisement we are distinct- 
ly told the Assyrians were raised up; and when they thought 
to destroy, they transcended their commission. When Assyria 
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appeared as the enemy of the people of God, with her increas- 
ing sway and unchecked power, there was great danger that 
the pious portion of the people would give way to despondency, 
and suppose that now at length God had abandoned them for 
their sins, and would give them up to complete destruction, 
and that his scheme of mercy would be broken off in the midst. 
It was needful, therefore, to reassure them, to show them that 
this was not the case; that the covenant of grace was still sure 
in spite of their unfaithfulness; that God would punish them 
for their sins, but would not utterly destroy them; and that in 
pledge of his covenant care, in proof that ‘“‘the Lord is good, a 
stronghold in the day of trouble, and that he knoweth them 
that trust in him,” their oppressor should be destroyed, and 
they should be delivered. This great overgrown power, which 
had usurped to itself the mastery of the world, should not be 
permitted to retain its lawless ascendency. The dominion of 
this world belongs of right to the Lord, and to his Christ. 
Every attempt to place this sovereignty in other and ungodly 
hands, is a usurpation; and as such, must fall, in order to 
make way for him whose the sceptre and the diadem rightfully 
are. The crimes of Nineveh, and especially its hostile attitude 
to God’s people, make it, for the time, the chief embodied form 
of opposition to the kingdom of God. It is, in the pinnacle of © 
power to which it has attained, the concentration, the culmi- 
nating point for the time being, of the kingdom of darkness 
on earth, its most powerful representative, its chief agent in 
obstructing the progress of the kingdom of God. But this 
kingdom of darkness must fall before the kingdom of light. 
The destruction of Nineveh, which has allied itself to the 
former, must consequently follow as one of the preparatory 
steps towards placing the sovereignty of the earth where it 
ought to be, and shall be, in the hands of Prince Immanuel. 

While, therefore, the prophecy of Nahum is in form predic- 
tive only of the fall of Nineveh, it has a wider significance, 
and by reason of the principles which it involves, impliedly 
reveals the overthrow of every other form of opposition to the 
kingdom of God, and thus, negatively at least, announces that 
the kingdom of God shall be set up triumphantly and gloriously 
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over all the earth. If Nineveh must fall because it is allied 
to the kingdom of evil, because it is a usurpation of that 
sovereignty over the nations which belongs to Messiah alone, 
so every other form which that kingdom of evil may assume, 
and every subsequent usurpation must fall likewise, that Mes- 
siah’s triumph may be complete. If Babylon rise upon the 
ruins of Nineveh, and practise the same oppressions, and show 
the same hostility to the people of God, then, while it. is not 
written in so many words in the book of Nahum that Babylon 
too must be similarly destroyed; yet the spirit of the prophecy, 
and the reasons upon which it is based, require that it should, 
and that every obstacle should be completely removed out of 
the way which would obstruct Messiah’s universal reign. 

That it is legitimate to understand this prophecy in the 
extended sense which has now been given to it, that in pre- 
dicting the utter overthrow of Nineveh it was the design of the 
Holy Spirit, speaking by the mouth of the prophet, virtually to 
predict, even though this was not expressed in so many words, 
the downfall of every opposing power and the erection of the 
kingdom of God over all the earth is, besides the considera- 
tions already adduced, still further apparent from a remarkable 
usage of the sacred writers, by which terms and expressions 
primarily descriptive of the fall of one hostile power are 
applied interchangeably to that of others, or by which one is 
made distinctly and in express terms the type of others. Thus 
Isaiah, speaking of the deliverance of Israel from the captivity 
of Babylon and from all future foes, announces to Jerusalem, 
the holy city, that there should no more come into her the 
uncircumcised and the unclean, and exclaims, ‘‘ How beautiful 
upon the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace.” When now Nahum adopts 
this very language from Isaiah, and applies it to the joy conse- 
quent upon the overthrow of Nineveh, it seems to be with the 
view of calling attention to the connection which really sub- 
sists between the two events, as in essence really one, of the 
same character, and referable to the same causes. And when 
still further the apostle Paul repeats this language, of the pro- 
clamation of the gospel, and of the setting up on earth of the 
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kingdom of God, he seems again to intimate an identity, an 
innate oneness between the message which announced the fall 
of those great persecuting powers, and the erection of that 
kingdom which was finally to supplant them. 

So again nothing is more frequent than the prediction of one 
event under the symbol of a recurring of another past. ‘hus 
when it is said, Isaiah xi. 15, 16, that “the Lord shall utterly 
destroy the tongue of the Egyptian sea; and with his mighty 

wind shall he shake his hand over the river and shall smite it 
in the seven streams, and make men go over dry shod;” the 
meaning is not that the miracle of drying up the Red Sea and 
the Jordan should be in that precise form again repeated, but 
this miraculous deliverance from the oppression of Egypt 
stands as the type and pledge of deliverance from other future 
oppressions. Later, in the book of Revelation, when the lan- 
guage of the Old Testament prophets respecting the fall of 
Babylon is as it were re-enacted, the intention is to describe 
the overthrow of another power hostile to the kingdom of God, 
in spirit and character identical with the ancient Babylon, 
which shall be in reality the same thing revived, only in another 
form, a fresh manifestation of the same ungodly, persecuting 
power, and which is consequently doomed to the same destruc- 
tion that befell its prototype. 

Thus Nahum’s predictions have a meaning for all time to 
come, so long as there remains aught in which the spirit of 
Nineveh survives—aught which has inherited its criminality 
and its hostility to God’s people. The doom of Nineveh shall 
attach in substance, if not in form, to all its successors. And 
not until the last foe of God and of human salvation shall be 
finally destroyed, shall it in its full import be accomplished. 
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Art. VII.—The Life of Archibald Alexander, D. D., First 
Professor in the Theological Seminary at Princeton, New 
Jersey. By James W. Alexander, D. D. New York: 
Charles Scribner, 145 Nassau street. 1854. 8vo., pp. 696. 


ConsIDERING the variety of his gifts, the extent of his attain- 
ments, and the character of his influence, it is not extravagant 
to say that Dr. Alexander is entitled to the first place in the 
list of distinguished men, who have arisen in the American 
Presbyterian Church. We do not doubt that in one or more 
endowments other men have been equally favoured; but in the 
combination of the gifts which secure ascendency for good, we 
do not think our history furnishes another name entitled to be 
placed beside that of the venerable subject of this memoir. 

Dr. Alexander was born in what is now Rockbridge county, 
Virginia, on the 17th of April, 1772. His parents, William 
Alexander and Ann Reid, belonged to the Presbyterian colony 
which early settled that part of the valley of Virginia. Archi- 
bald Alexander, his grandfather, came to this country from 
Ireland about the year 1786, and settled first in Pennsylvania, 
and after a residence of a few years removed to Virginia. He 
was a man of eminent piety and of great influence. His son 
William, father of Dr. Alexander, was an elder of the Presby- 
terian Church. The subject of this memoir, therefore, was 
descended from that vigorous race of Scotch-Irish, to which our 
Church and country are so deeply indebted. 

His first teacher was John Reardon, a young man born in 
in Ireland, but reared in London, whom his father purchased 
as a convict servant. He had for some time attended a classi- 
cal school, and had read Latin books as far as Virgil, and had 
some knowledge of Greek. At the age of seven, Dr. Alexan- 
der was sent from home to school, attending to the usual rudi- 
mental branches of an English education. When ten years 
old, he was placed under the care of the Rey. William Graham, 
a graduate of the College of New Jersey, who had set up an 
academy in that neighbourhood. MHere he first entered on 
classical learning. No one exerted the same formative influ- 
ence on the mind and character of Dr. Alexander, as the re- 
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markable man with whom he was thus early brought into con- 
tact. Mr. Graham was an accurate classical scholar, addicted 
to the study of natural philosophy, but specially devoted to 
mental science and theology. In reference to both of these 
departments he was an independent thinker, and disposed, 
perhaps to too great a degree, to repudiate authority in matters 
of opinion. He was constantly urging his pupils to think for 
themselves, and not to rely on books, but was withal very im- 
patient of contradiction, and dissatisfied with all free thinking 
which did not lead to his own conclusions. Dr. Alexander 
expressed, in mature life, the opinion that the system of mental 
philosophy which Mr. Graham had evolved by his own investi- 
gations, “was in clearness and fulness superior to any which 
has been given to the public in the numerous works recently 
published on this subject.” p. 18. To all these elements of 
power were added soundness in doctrine and an evangelical 
spirit. Though his ordinary delivery was feeble, yet from the 
instructive character of his discourses, the knowledge of the 
heart which they displayed, and the clear and cogent arguments 
they included, he was as a preacher universally respected. 
Such a man could not fail to make an abiding impression on 
the minds of his pupils. 

The usher in Mr. Graham’s school, James Priestly, was also 
aremarkable man. He could repeat almost verbatim any ser- 
mon he heard preached. He had the ordinary school classics 
so completely by heart as never to use a book, when hearing 
his classes in Ovid, Virgil, Horace, or Homer. He was accus- 
tomed to take his pupils to ‘some sequestered, romantic spot, 
and there ‘‘spout before them the orations of Demosthenes, in 
the original, with all the fire of the Grecian orator himself.’’ 
At a subsequent period of his school career, Dr. Alexander had 
the advantage of the instructions of Archibald Roane, after- 
wards Governor of Tennessee. Thus on the frontiers of Vir- 
ginia, amidst primeval forests, in the infancy of our civilization, 
men of genius and learning were engaged in the work of educa- 
tion, and forming minds which were destined to exert a wide 
and lasting influence on our Church and country. 

When he reached his seventeenth year, Dr. Alexander 
entered as tutor the family of General Posey, who resided 
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near to Fredericksburg, Virginia. His residence in this family 
was very important, not only in reference to his intellectual 
improvement, but also in its influence on his character. He 
had three pupils, one of whom was larger than himself, and 
they had already made such progress in their studies, that he 
was often obliged to devote the night to preparation for his 
morning lessons. ‘To this pressure he was wont to “attribute 
all the accuracy he afterwards attained in the Latin language.” 
Access to a library containing some valuable books, and con- 
stant intercourse with educated persons, also tended to his 
intellectual progress. After a year thus spent, he returned 
home in the year 1789. 

Having prosecuted his studies for some months privately, he 
formed the purpose of going to Princeton College, then under 
the presidentship of Dr. Witherspoon. -Mr. Graham, however, 
interposed with objections, and urged his taking degrees at 
Lexington, and the journey was abandoned. A serious illness 
which occurred the very day after he was to have left home, 
showed that the hand of Providence was engaged in his deten- 
tion. After suffering great pain and weakness, he so far re- 
covered as to be able to visit the Sweet Springs in the summer 
of 1790, for the restoration of his health. 

As soon as he was sufficiently restored, he turned his atten- 
tion to preparation for the ministry, and went to Mr. Graham 
with the request that he would direct his studies, expecting, as 
he says, that he would put into his hands some ponderous Latin 
vloumes of theology. Instead of this, his preceptor said to 
him, ‘“‘If you mean ever to be a theologian, you must come at 
it not by reading, but by thinking.” He was soon asyociated 
with a class of ten or twelve fellow-students, who met every 
Saturday at Mr. Graham’s study for recitation and debate. 
During this period he read with much care, besides other works, 
Edwards on the Will, on Original Sin, and on the Affections; 
Bates’s Harmony*of the Divine Attributes, and some treatises 
of Owen and Boston. On the 20th of October, 1790, he was 
taken under the care of the Presbytery of Lexington, and was 
allowed ‘the privilege of exhorting in social meetings for re- 
ligious worship.” This was a new thing in that part of the 
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country, and many came together to hear the young candidates 
exercise their gifts. ‘I was,” says Dr. Alexander, “exceeding 
apprehensive I should utterly fail, and not be able to say any- 
thing, for I had never spoken in public, except what I had 
committed to memory. I had once attempted to speak in a 
juvenile debate, without the least success. We arrived at the 
place early in the evening, and retired to the grove. When 
we returned to the house, Mr. Lyle (his fellow-student) appeared 
to be much animated and elevated. He told me he had a re- 
markable flow of thought, and seemed confident of a prosperous 
issue; which only discouraged me the more, as I was weighed 
down with a heavy burden. After singing and prayer, Mr. 
Graham first called upon Lyle, who arose with an awful cloud 
upon his brow, seized fast hold upon the chair upon which he 
had been sitting, and with many contortions of countenance 
forced out a few words; but his flow of thought had deserted 
him. He hemmed and groaned, rolled up his pocket handker- 
chief into a ball, made a few convulsive gestures, and sat down. 
After another prayer and hymn, I was called upon. Although 
I did not know a single word I was to utter, I began with a 
rapidity and fluency equal to any I have enjoyed to this day. 
I was astonished at myself, and as I was young and small, the 
old people were not less astonished. From this time I exhorted 
at one place and another, several times every week. It was 
still a cross for me to hold forth at Lexington; and after efforts 
unsatisfactory to myself, I often suffered keen anguish of spirit, 
from various causes. At other times my heart was enlarged, 
my feelings were lively, so that I found delight in the utterance 
of truth. At that time I seldom followed any premeditated 
train of thought; the words which I first spoke generally opened 
a track for me, which I pursued.” 

In the spring of 1791 he attended Mr. Graham, in the ca- 
pacity of a ruling elder, to the General Assembly, which met 
in Philadelphia, and of which he gives a very interesting ac- 
count. The men of that generation have all passed away. 
Dr. John Woodhull, the moderator of the Assembly that year, 
Dr. Allison of Baltimore, Dr. Ewing and Dr. Green of Phila- 
delphia, Dr. Witherspoon and Dr. Samuel S. Smith of Prince- 
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ton, Dr. McWhorter of Newark, and Col. John Bayard,* were 
all distinguished men, whose personal appearance, character, 
and manner of debate it is pleasant to have transmitted by so 
intelligent an observer. 

On his return from Philadelphia he devoted himself to his 
theological studies, under the guidance of Mr. Graham, and 
was licensed to preach the gospel October 1,1791. “This was 
indeed,” he says, ‘‘a solemn day. During the service I was 
almost overwhelmed with an awful feeling of responsibility and 
unfitness for the sacred office. That afternoon I spent in the 
fields, in very solemn reflection and earnest prayer. My feel- 
ings were awful, and far from being comfortable. I seemed to 
think, however, that the solemn impressions of that day would 
never leave me.’”’ The winter after his licensure was spent in 
preaching in the northern part of Virginia, about Winchester. 
In April, 1792, he was appointed a missionary by the Commis- 
sion of the Synod, and travelled extensively through the lower 
counties of the State and the borders of North Carolina. He 
seems to have continued to-act as a missionary in the service 
of the Synod, in connection with the Presbytery of Hanover, 
until the fall of 1794, when he was ordained, and installed 
pastor of the church of Briery, November 7th. He was led to 
pay special attention to the deistical controversy, from the 
alarming prevalence of infidelity in his native State. He also 
cultivated with much zeal mathematical and physical science, 
and to the end of life kept himself acquainted with the course 
of discovery to an extent which was surprising to all around 
him. After spending a few years in the discharge of his pas- 
toral duties, Dr. Alexander was induced to accept the presi- 
dency of Hampden Sidney College, which he continued to hold 
until the spring of 1801. He was associated in the instruction 
of the college with John H. Rice and Conrad Speece, two names 
afterwards famous in our church. The duties incident to this 
important charge had no small influence in the intellectual de- 
velopment of the subject of this memoir, and served to prepare 
him for the larger sphere of usefulness to which he was destined. 


® Dr, Alexander speaks of Col. John Bayard as the father of Samuel and James 
A. Bayard, the distinguished United States Senator from Delaware. The latter, 
however, was the nephew, and not the son of Col. Bayard. 
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At this period of his life he is thus described by Dr. Rice: 
“He is endowed with faculties of the highest kind, and has cul- 
tivated them with the greatest assiduity. No man of his age 
has greater extent or variety of information. His powers are 
peculiarly fitted for the investigation of truth. With a sound 
judgment, a vigorous understanding, a quick perception, a great 
compass of thought, he has the capacity of holding his mind in 
suspense, until a subject is viewed in all its bearings and rela- 
tions, and until the rays of evidence, however widely they are 
dissipated, are brought to a focus on the point under investiga- 
tion. Possessing such intellectual powers as these, he is ani- 
mated with a love of truth, and thirst after. knowledge, which 
prompt to unwearied diligence in research, and unremitting 
application to study. His'knowledge, then, must be consider- 
able. His taste is refined, his imagination rich in imagery, his 
elocution copious, and his trains of reasoning are close and 
logical; his eye sparkles with intelligence, and his voice is as 
melodious as the notes of a nightingale. But in addition to all 
these excellencies, he is remarkably modest; it is impossible 
for you to be in his company without seeing his superiority, 
and yet such is his modesty, that it gives you no pain to ac- 
knowledge it.” 

Contemplating a journey to the north for the restoration of 
his health, he resigned in the spring of 1801 his connection 
with the college and his pastoral charge. The Presbytery of 
Hanover sent him as a commissioner to the General Assembly, 
which met in Philadelphia, whence he proceeded on an extended 
tour through the New England States. This was an eventful 
journey, to the incidents of which he was accustomed to refer 
with interest, to the latest period of his life. His position as 
president of a college, his reputation, his interesting appear- 
ance, gave him access to all the distinguished men of the day. 
His style of preaching, so effective, and yet so different from 
that then prevalent in New England, excited the liveliest inter- 
est. ‘To this day it would not be difficult to trace his progress 
by the traditions yet extant of the effects produced by his ser- 
mons. We doubt whether, since the journeys of Whitefield and 
Gilbert Tennent, any stranger has made such an impression as 
that produced by Dr. Alexander during this tour. The theo- 
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logical excitement, then almost universal through New England, 
arising out of the prevalence of the peculiar opinions of Hop- 
kins and Emmons, greatly added to the interest of this journey. 
It brought Dr. Alexander everywhere into contact with new 
modes of thought, and doubtless contributed not a little to his 
comprehension and due appreciation of those systems, which in 
our own church were soon to enter into conflict with the genuine 
doctrines of the Reformed churches. 

On his return from the north, he spent the winter of 1801-2 
principally in Charlotte county, Virginia, and on April 5th, 
1802, was married to Miss Janetta Waddel, daughter of the 
celebrated Rev. Dr. Waddel. We cannot resist the desire of 
inserting the following beautiful tribute of filial affection from 
the author of this memoir, to a mother who so well deserved his 
gratitude and love. Speaking of his father’s marriage, the 
author says: “It may be safely said that no man was ever 
more blessed in such a connection. If the uncommon beauty 
and artless grace of this lady were strong attractions in the 
days of youth, there were higher qualities which made the union 
inexpressibly felicitous during almost half a century. For 
domestic wisdom, self-sacrificing affection, humble piety, indus- 
try, inexhaustible stores of vivacious conversation, hospitality 
to his friends, sympathy with his cares, and love to their chil- 
dren, she was such a gift as God bestows only on the most 
favoured. While during a large part of middle life he was sub- 
ject to a variety of maladies, she was preserved in unbroken 
health. When his spirits flagged, she was always prompt to 
cheer and comfort. And as his days were filled with spiritual 
and literary toils, she relieved him from the whole charge of 
domestic affairs. Without the show of any conjugal blandish- 
ments, there was through life a perfect coincidence of views, 
and a respectful affection which may be recommended as a 
model. It pleased God to spare to him this faithful ministry 
of revering love to the very last, and when the earthly tie was 
broken to make the separation short.” (p. 272.) 

In May, 1802, he returned to Hampden Sidney, and re- 
sumed the care of the college. He remained in this position, 
increasing his knowledge and maturing his opinions, until the 
fall of 1806, when he accepted a unanimous call from the 
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Third Presbyterian Church in Philadelphia to become their 
pastor. Dr. Alexander was now in his prime. ‘‘ Wider range 
of knowledge, sounder experience, keener sagacity, more pro- 
phetic forecast, there may have come with advancing years, 
but in whatever can attract in the man, or impress in the 
preacher, he was,” says our author, “just now at a point of 
culmination.” 

During his residence in Philadelphia, he was not only the 
attractive preacher and laborious pastor, but also a diligent 
student. “In everything connected with the criticism and 
interpretation of the sacred text, he used assiduous application ; 
taking lessons in Hebrew of a learned Jew, perusing the Sep- 
tuagint, collecting other versions, and pushing more deeply 
those researches which he had long before commenced, into the 
original of the New Testament. His shelves began also to fill 
themselves with those folios and quartos, bound in vellum, of 
Latin theology, which always continued to be characteristic of 
his library. In some departments of learning he was no 
doubt surpassed by many of his brethren; but it is’ believed 
that none of his coevals had read more extensively in the 
theology of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, including 
Romanist and Lutheran, as well as Reformed divines.” 

In no one particular does the providential training of Dr. 
Alexander for the great business of his life, appear more con- 
spicuous than in his being thus led to a familiar acquaintance 
with the history of doctrine. This enabled him to perceive that 
the principles which underlie modern peculiarities of doctrine 
were identical with those which had already been fully discussed 
in earlier periods of the church, and which had proved their 
true character by the various forms of error into which they 
had unfolded. 

These and kindred studies he continued to pursue to the end 
of his laborious life. He was seldom seen without his pen or 
some huge volume in his hand. “Theology,” says our author, 
“‘had been the study of his life. Its difficult questions had 
been the constant occupation of his profoundest meditation, 
and he had during his residence in Philadelphia gathered round 
him the great masters of Latin theology, whose works had ap- 
peared in Holland, Switzerland, Germany, and France, in the 
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sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. . . . . To these great 
authors he turned with unabated zest during the whole of a long 
and studious life. He once said to the writer, that on a per- 
plexed subject he preferred Latin to English reading, not only 
because of the complete and ingenious nomenclature which had 
grown up in the dialectic schools of the church, but because 
the little effort required for getting the sense kept his attention 
concentrated. . . . . His penchant for metaphysical investi- 
gation urged him, from an early date, to make himself ac- 
quainted with the philosophies of the periods from which each 
system took its tincture, and without which it is impossible to 
survey the several schemes from a just point of view. Thus he 
perused, and generally in their sources, not only the peripatetic 
and scholastic writers, but the treatises of Des Cartes, Leibnitz, 
Wolff, and Voetius; and there was no subject on which he dis- 
coursed with more pleasure or success than on the exposition 
and comparison of these ingenious though now exploded sys- 
tems. He made himself familiar with the Christian Fathers, 
both Greek and Latin, and perused them at intervals during 
forty years; some of his very last labours having been in this 
field. At a certain period he examined all they had written 
on the Divinity of our Lord, and this formed a subject of lively 
intercourse between him and Dr. Miller. It is particularly re- 
membered with what surprise and admiration he spoke of the 
felicitous subtilty of Cyril. It was his delight to seek out the 
portions of truth in the books of ancient authors. Nor did he 
confine himself to writers on one side. .Through long years he 
was wont to seek with patience the best works in defence of 
popery; the argumentative dissertations of the extreme Luther- 
ans and Dutch Remonstrants, as well as the Fratres Poloni and 
other champions of Socinianism. It need scarcely be added 
that he was familiar with English theology, as treated both by 
authors of the Established Church, and by the great Noncon- 
formist divines. His recent travels in New England, and the 
prevailing excitement caused by the speculations of Hopkins 
and Emmons, served to keep him observant in regard to the 
phases of opinion in the American churches. . . . There were 
other branches of learning, tributary to the teacher’s place, which 
occupied his attention. His extraordinary tenacity of memory, 
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which seemed never to let go a fact entrusted to it, gave him 
both taste and facility for historical study; and we have never 
met any one who was more at home in all the annals of eccle- 
siastical record. For reasons already indicated, the events 
were made to revolve in his mind around the momentous points 
of theological determination; so that the history of doctrine, 
including the rise and progress of errors, the decisions of coun- 
cils, controversial authorship, and establishment of symbols and 
of sects, became favourite objects of inquiry. On these subjects 
he amassed an extraordinary amount of original manuscript, 
and from these sources he was accustomed to enliven and diver- 
sify his dogmatic instructions. In the classical languages he 
was well read, though without scrupulous care for those niceties 
of metre and accent, in which English scholars take a pride. — 
The Greek of the New Testament was familiar to him from in- 
cessant perusal. No day passed without deliberate study of 
this sacred original. And in his later years a beautiful Glas- 
gow edition of Griesbach was commonly in his hands during all 
the private hours of the Lord’s day. . ... . We have already 
recorded his first acquaintance with the Hebrew Bible. From 
that hour he never relaxed his efforts to master the venerable 
language. ‘To the last of his reading he perused at least one 
chapter of Hebrew every day. In natural connection with this, 
the study of criticism and hermeneutics, although in regard to 
the latter he was indebted chiefly to the older schools, his 
curiosity was wakeful and his knowledge extensive. The his- 
tory of great manuscripts, versions, and editions, was deeply 
fixed in his mind, and he always spoke of them with the 
familiarity which the mineralogist has with the specimens of 
his cabinet.” 

The numerous responsible and important positions which he 
was invited to occupy, furnish evidence of the estimation in 
which he was held by his contemporaries. At an early age he 
was elected President of Hampden Sidney College; in 1802 
he was chosen Phillips Professor of Theology in Dartmouth 
College; the same year he reccived a call to become the pastor 
of the First Presbyterian Church in Baltimore; in 1806 he 
was called to Philadelphia as pastor of the Third Presbyterian 
Church in that city; in 1810 he was elected President of the 
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University of Georgia; in 1812 he was chosen the Professor of 
Theology in the Seminary in Princeton; in 1820 he was again 
elected President of Hampden Sidney College, and immedi- 
ately after the Synod of Virginia chose him their Professor of 
Theology. 

Meagre as the above account is, and inadequate as we con- 
ceive it to be to convey a just view of the attainments of Dr. 
Alexander, it is still sufficient to show that as it regards learn- 
ing, there are few of the ministers whom our Church has pro- 
duced who stand with him on the same level. It was not 
merely that he had read so many books, or investigated so 
many subjects, but that he knew so much; that his capacious 
memory was filled with such stores of facts, with such clear 
‘ideas of the various systems of philosophy and theology, to 
which he had directed his attention. Many men lose almost as 
fast as they gain, what they read or study; one year fades 
away before the next has run its course. But with Dr. Alex- 
ander anything once learned was held in permanent possession ; 
so that his mind was to an extraordinary degree replete with 
the accumulated treasures of a life of uninterrupted study. 

Having thus traced, as well as we could, the progress of the 
subject of this memoir in knowledge, and shown his claims to 
be regarded as a truly learned man,-we turn to the formation 
of his religious character as it is developed in the work before 
us. He enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a correct doc- 
trinal education in his youth. He was early taught the West- 
minster Catechism, an educational process of priceless: value. 
The principles of moral and religious truth contained in that 
sublime symbol, when once imbedded in the mind, enlarge, sus- 
tain, and illuminate it for all time. That God is a Spirit, infinite, 
eternal, and unchangeable in his being, wisdom, power, holiness, 
justice, goodness, and truth, is a height of knowledge to which 
Plato never reached. That the eternal Son of God became 
man by taking to himself a true body and a reasonable soul, 
and so was and continues to be both God and man, in two dis- 
tinct natures and one person for ever, is a truth worth all other 
knowledge. A series of such precise, accurate, luminous pro- 
positions, inscribed on the understanding of a child, is the 
richest inheritance which can be given to him. They are seeds 
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which teed only the vivifying influence of the Spirit of life, to 
cause them to bring forth the fruits of holiness and glory. Dr. 
Alexander experienced this benefit in its full extent. He 
learned the Catechism as a matter of custom. Its truths were 
not pressed upon his heart and conscience. They lay in his 
mind as a form of doctrine, (what men are wont erroneously to 
call dead orthodoxy, as though truth can ever be dead.) Still, 
even as mere speculative knowledge, it occupied his mind to the 
exclusion of error. The understanding is the regal faculty, and 
when filled with the self-evidencing truths of divine revelation, 
it does and must control to a great degree the convictions and 
principles even of those not yet renewed. His mind being 
thus stored with truth, as soon as his moral and religious feel- 
ings were excited, they had the proper forms at hand in which 
to express themselves. The intellectual and emotional elements 
combine by a kind of elective affinity, and form that knowledge 
which is eternal life. 

The first great question which awakened his attention was, 
whether anything more is necessary to salvation than a know- 
ledge of the doctrines of the gospel, an assent to their truth, 
and a decorous moral and religious deportment; whether there 
is any such thing as regeneration, considered as an inward, 
supernatural change of heart and nature. His early life had 
been passed without this question having presented itself to his 
_mind. It is the question whether religion is a work of nature 
or of God; whether it is something to be acquired and done, 
or something to be experienced. He says on this subject, 
“‘My only notion of religion was that it consisted in becom- 
ing better. I had never heard of any conversion among 
the Presbyterians.” He was in this state of mind when, at 
the age of seventeen, he went to reside in the family of General 
Posey. Here he was brought into connection with Mrs. Tyler, 
an aged Christian lady, well bred and well informed, who 
exerted a great and salutary influence over bim, by her pious 
example and conyersation,.and by directing his attention to 
proper religious books. General Posey had in his employ a 
pious millwright, with whom Dr. Alexander had frequent con- 
versations. “One day,” says the personal narrative, “he 
unexpectedly turned to me and asked me whether I believed 
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that before a man could enter the kingdom of heaven he must 
be born again. I knew not what to say, for I had for some 
time been puzzled about the new birth. However I answered 
in the affirmative. He then asked whether I had experienced 
the new birth. I hesitated, and said, ‘Not that I know of.’ 
‘Ah! said he, ‘if you had ever experienced this change you 
would know something about it.’ Here the conversation 
ended, but it led me to think more seriously whether there 
were any such change.” This, he adds, became about the 
same time a matter of frequent discussion in the family; the 
ladies affirming their belief in regeneration, and the gentlemen 
denying all faith in any such miraculous change. As Mrs. 
Tyler’s eyes were weak, she often requested Mr. Alexander to 
read for her, and generally placed in his hands for that pur- 
pose the writings of John Flavel, whose views on regeneration 
became a special object of interest. About this time he read 
“The Internal Evidences of Christianity, by Soame Jenyns, 
Esq.,” with great delight. ‘At every step,’ he says, ‘‘ convic- 
tion flashed on my mind, with such brightness and overwhelm- 
ing evidence, that when I ceased to read, the room had 
the appearance of being illuminated. I never had such a 
feeling from the simple discovery of truth. And it is my 
opinion that no argument of the external or historical kind 
would have produced such a conviction.” Secret prayer now 
became with him a habitual exercise. “On one occasion while 
reading to his aged friend Flavel’s sermon on Rey. iii. 20, 
‘Behold, I stand at the door and knock,” his feelings became 
so excited he was obliged to lay down the book, and seek his 
place of retirement. ‘No sooner had I reached the spot,” he 
says, “‘than I dropped on my knees, and attempted to pour 
out my feelings in prayer; but I had not continued many 
minutes in this exercise before I was overwhelmed with a flood 
of joy. It was transport such as I had never known before, 
and seldom since. I had no recollection of any distinct views 
of Christ, but I was filled with a sense of the goodness and 
mercy of God; and this joy was accompanied with a full 
assurance that my state was happy, and that if I was to die 
then, I should go to heaven. ‘This ecstacy was too high to be 
lasting, but as it subsided, my feelings were calm and happy. 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. I. 19 
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It soon occurred to me that possibly I had experienced the 
change called the new birth.” With instinctive wisdom, he 
left that question to be determined by his future conduct. He 
knew that a holy life was the only satisfactory evidence of 
regeneration. ‘The reading of “Jenks on Justification” was 
attended with feelings of delight analogous to those which fol- 
lowed the perusal of Jenyns. The way of acceptance with God 
became to him now “as clear as if written with a sunbeam.” 
‘“‘T now began to read Flavel,” he says, “‘for my own instruc- 
tion, and also Burkitt. . . The two great doctrines of Justifica- 
tion and Regeneration I began to understand, at least in 
theory. A good sermon was now a feast to me... . This 
year, 1788-89, was in many respects the most important of 
my life. If I had not the beginnings of a work of grace, my 
mind was enlightened by the knowledge of the truth, of which 
I had lived in total ignorance. I began to love the truth, and 
to seek after it as for hid treasure. To John Flavel I cer- 
tainly owe more than to any uninspired author.” 

It would be presumptuous to express any confident judgment 
on the nature of the religious exercises above delineated. The 
“joyful frames,’ more than once experienced, could of them- 
selves decide nothing. The sources of such joy in the imagina- 
tion, in the physical constitution, in the natural affections, are 
s0 numerous and so wonderful, that it is a familiar fact that 
such seasons are often experienced by those who give no satis- 
factory evidence of genuine conversion. But the clear appre- 
hension of the truth, the cordial approbation of it, and desire 
for divine knowledge, are indications which can hardly be mis- 
taken. 

Having returned home in the spring of 1789, Dr. Alexander 
was induced to accompany his pastor, Mr. Graham, and several 
young friends in a visit to the counties of Charlotte and Prince 
Edward, where a very remarkable revival was in progress 
under the preaching of the celebrated Dr. John Blair Smith. 
The party reached Briery in season to attend the celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper on the Sabbath. There was a great con- 
course of people, who bore the aspect of tender and earnest 
solemnity. Dr. Smith preached the action sermon, and Mr. 
Graham delivered a discourse after the communion, which se- 
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cured him, in the estimation of those who heard him, a place 
“among the ablest preachers in the land.” Mr. Graham 
remained more than a week, and preached several times in 
private houses. ‘I understood his discourses,’ says Dr. Alex- 
ander, “and thought I could find the evidences of vital piety, 
as proposed by him, in myself. But hearing much of sudden 
conversions, and of persons being convulsed with severe con- 
viction, I concluded that the hopes which I entertained must 
be fallacious, and that they prevented my being truly convinced 
of sin.” Though very backward to speak of his own experi- 
ence, he unbosomed himself, when personally addressed, to Mr. 
Graham, “who made little or no reply.”” When an occasion 
offered for conversation with Dr. Smith, “I related to him,” 
he says, ‘my various exercises, but added that I had still 
fallen into sin after these exercises; upon which he said in his 
decided, peremptory way, that then they were certainly not of 
. the nature of true religion, which always destroyed the power 
and dominion of sin; and proceeded to account for the joy I 
had experienced on other principles. From this time I aban- 
doned all persuasion that I had experienced regenerating 
grace. My desire now was to be brought under such alarming 
convictions of sin, as I had heard of in the case of others. 
But that evening, which I spent in the forest, I was greatly 
distressed on account of my exceeding hardness of heart. I 
rolled on the ground in anguish of spirit, bewailing my insensi- 
bility.”’ In this state of mind he journeyed homeward. ‘The 
conclusion forced itself upon me that I should certainly be lost 
for ever. My mind was calm and thoughts deliberate, and 
when I came to this result I was nowise agitated, and began 
to contemplate the justice of God in my condemnation. Yet 
I felt that I could never entertain any hard thoughts of God, 
even when suffering under his heavy displeasure.” Happily 
he found in the Rev. James Mitchell a wiser counsellor than 
his previous advisers. That gentleman sought an interview 
with him, and drew from him the statement of his difficulty 
that he had not ‘‘ experienced those convictions without which 
he could not expect to be saved.” “To this Mr. Mitchell 
answered, that no certain degree of conviction was prescribed ; 
that the only purpose which conviction could answer was to 
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show us our need of Christ, ‘and this,’ added he, ‘you have.’ 
He then represented Christ as an Advocate before the throne 
of God, ready to undertake my cause, and able to save to the 
uttermost all who come unto God by him. A new view opened 
before me at this moment. I did feel that I needed a Saviour, 
and I knew Christ as an Advocate was able to save me. This 
mere probability of salvation, after having given up all hope, 
was like the dawn of morning ona dark night; it was like 
life from the dead. From that instant I entertained a joyful 
hope that I should yet be saved. These new views affected me 
exceedingly: I was like a man condemned to die, who is unex- 
pectedly informed that there is a friend who can obtain a 
reprieve. I was unable to say anything. My tears prevented 
utterance.” 

We have here an instructive illustration of the two methods 
in which even good men and experienced Christians deal with 
anxious inquirers. Dr. Smith undertook to judge of the exer- . 
cises of the heart, and to decide whether or not they exhibited 
evidence of regeneration... He led the inquirer to refuse to 
hope in Christ until he was satisfied he had experienced the 
new-birth. He thus drove him to the borders of despair. Mr. 
Mitchell pointed the wounded spirit to Christ, and bid him 
hope for acceptance on the ground of his merit and mediation. 
This brought peace. Had any one persuaded the bitten Israel- 
ites not to look in faith on the brazen serpent until they felt 
themselves cured, they too would have despaired. Our first 
duty is to receive Christ, and in receiving him, he brings con- 
viction, repentance, and all the graces and blessings of the 
Spirit. 

When Mr. Graham and his company returned to Lexington 
they were like burning coals; they must either be extinguished 
or make a conflagration. When on the day of Pentecost the 
Spirit was poured out on the disciples, they began to speak ag 
the Spirit gave them utterance, and multitudes were added to 
the Church of such as should be saved. And thus in all subse- 
quent ages, when his divine influence is dispensed in any 
unusual measure, those who are its subjects are endowed with 
unwonted power, and are generally made the means of com- 
municating a new life to others. Though no little opposition 
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was excited by the measures adopted by Mr. Graham and his 
associates, a lively interest in personal religion was awakened 
in the community, and many were brought to the saving know- 
ledge of the truth. 

Dr. Alexander entered with much zeal into the work, though 
far from satisfied as to his own state. About this time a 
young woman, who was regarded as one of the most hopeful 
converts, was, on reading one of Gilbert Tennent’s sermons, 
suddenly seized with such terrible apprehensions of her danger, 
that she began to tremble, and falling prostrate, was taken up 
in a state of terrible convulsions. This occurrence led Dr. 
Alexander to think that he had received an irreparable in- 
jury from the clergyman (good Mr. Mitchell) who had _per- 
suaded him that no such conviction as this was necessary. 
‘<I determined, therefore,” he says, ‘to admit no hope until I 
should have a like experience. I read all the religious narra- 
. tives I could procure, and laboured much to put myself into 
the state the writers described themselves to have been in, 
before enjoying hope. But all these efforts and desires proved 
abortive, and I began to see more of the wickedness of my | 
own heart than ever before. I was distressed and discouraged, 
and convinced that I had placed too much dependence on mere 
means, and on my own efforts. I therefore determined to give 
myself incessantly to prayer until I found mercy, or perished 
in the pursuit. 

“This resolution was formed on a Sunday evening. The 
next morning I took my Bible and walked several miles into 
the dense woods of the Bushy Hills, which were then wholly 
uncultivated. Finding a place that pleased me, at the foot of 
a projecting rock, in a dark valley, I began with great earnest- 
ness the course which I had prescribed for myself. I prayed 
and then read in the Bible, prayed and read, prayed and 
read, until my strength was exhausted; for I had taken no 
nourishment that day. But the more I strove, the harder 
my heart became, and the more barren was my mind of 
every serious and tender feeling. I tasted then some of 
the bitterness of despair. It seemed to be my last re- 
source, and now this had utterly failed. I was about to 
desist from the endeavour, when the thought occurred to me, 
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that though I was helpless, and my case nearly desperate, yet 
it would be well to cry to God to help me in this extremity. I 
knelt upon the ground, and had poured out perhaps a single 
petition, or rather broken cry for help, when, in a moment, I had 
such a view of a crucified Saviour, as is without a parallel in 
my experience. The whole plan of grace appeared as clear as 
day. I was persuaded God was willing to accept me, just as I 
was, and convinced I had never before understood the freeness 
of salvation, but had always been striving to bring some price 
in my hand, or to prepare myself for receiving Christ. Now 
I discovered, I could receive him in all his offices at that very 
moment, which I was sure at the time I did. I felt truly a 
joy that was unspeakable and full of glory. How long this 
delightful frame continued I cannot tell. But when my affec- 
tions had a little subsided, I opened my Bible and alighted on 
the eighteenth and nineteenth chapters of John. The sacred 
page seemed to be illuminated; the truths-were new, as if I 
had never read them before, and I thought it would be always 
thus. . . . . For several days my mind was serene. But 
before a week had elapsed, darkness began to gather over me 
again. Inbred corruption began to stir. In a word, I fell 
back into the same state of darkness and conflict as before.” 
This, however, was but as the alternation of clear and cloudy 
days. The struggle was over. In the autumn of that year 
(1789) he made a profession of his faith, in which he continued 
steadfast, unmovable, and always abounding in the work of the 
Lord, for sixty-two years. 

The narrative above given is surely adapted to teach us in 
matters of religion to look not at processes, but at results. If 
a man is led to forsake sin, to trust in Christ, to worship him 
and to keep his commandments, it is of small consequence how 
these results were brought about. The attempt, however, is 
constantly made to force our experience through the same steps 
of progress with that of others. God dealeth with souls in 
bringing them to Christ and holiness variously, just as the 
wind, the emblem of the Spirit, is sometimes scarce perceptible 
though all-powerful—sometimes a zephyr, and sometimes a 
storm—yet in every form accomplishes the same great work. 
Delay, suffering, and waste of strength would be prevented, if 
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men could learn wisdom by the experience of others, and be in- 
duced to believe that Christ will accept them just as they are; 
that waiting to become better, or striving to attain certain states of 
preliminary feeling, is only one of the various forms of unbelief. 
There is another lesson of a different kind suggested by the ac- 
count above given. How different are theory and experience! 
What becomes of the boasted power of man—of his ability, ple- 
nary or natural, to repent, believe, and change his own heart? 
Had any miserable sophist gone to the youthful subject of this 
memoir, lying on the ground in his agony in the depths of the 
forest, and told him, “You can if you will,” would it not have 
been as much a mockery as when Satan said to Adam and Eve, 
“Ye shall be as gods?’’ It is well enough for men in their 
studies to split hairs and quibble about ability and inability, 
can and can’t; but when it comes to the death-struggle, these 
distinctions are all discarded, and a solemn, fearful conscious- 
ness of absolute helplessness is produced. And until in one 
form or another this sense of impotence is experienced, there 
is no real apprehension of the help of Christ. Then, again, 
when men tell us that conversion is effected when the soul sum- 
mons all its powers and determines to make God its portion, 
or purposes the general good, how does this agree with the ex- 
perience of God’s people? Is conversion, so far as it is a con- 
scious process, a self-determination, so much as it is a behold- 
ing the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ, as that glory 
is revealed to it through the word and by the Spirit, taking the 
whole soul captive in admiration, gratitude, love, and submis- 
sion? Men do not create themselves; they do not come 
forth from the darkness of spiritual death, to behold the light 
of God’s countenance and the glories of the new creation, by 
any energy of their own. The whole change is one of which 
man is the subject, rather than the agent. 

We have not the means, if we had the inclination, to trace 
further the formation of the religious character of the eminent 
subject of this memoir. He seldom spoke either of his own expe- 
rience or of his methods of religious culture. He lived with God; 
and men knew that he had been.on the mount by the shining 
of his face; but he was not wont to tell what he saw, and he 
made no record. He was eminently unworldly. He made no 
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effort to become rich. He never sought the honour which 
comes from men. He kept aloof from all worldly amusements. 
He mingled very little in any active pursuits. While taking 
the liveliest interest in all religious and benevolent enterprises, 
it was by his counsels, ‘countenance, and prayers, rather than 
by active agency, that he endeavoured to promote their objects. 
He was seldom seen in public, except in the pulpit, and every 
one saw that he was there for no purpose of self-display. All 
this tended to give him that saintly character for which he was 
remarkable. By thus keeping himself unspotted from the 
world, by this habitual fellowship with God, and by the obvious 
consecration of all his powers to the service of Christ, he came 
to be regarded with a reverence seldom felt for man. This was 
the great secret of his power. ‘This was the halo which encir- 
cled his brow, attracting all eyes and offending none. 

It is very difficult to convey any adequate impression of Dr. 
Alexander as a preacher to those who never or but seldom 
heard him in the pulpit. He differed from himself so much in 
different moods of mind, and on different occasions, and doubt- 
less also at different periods of his life, that his coevals were 
his only competent judges. All witnesses unite in testifying 
that from the very outset of his ministry he was regarded as 
one of the ablest and most effective preachers in the land. In 
his native State especially, the liveliest admiration was evinced 
for his pulpit talents, and the tradition of his success is still 
fresh in every place he visited in early life. It is said that at 
first his discourses were very imaginative and ornate, a charac- 
ter which certainly did not belong'to them in later years. Nor 
did he owe his power as a preacher to his skill in elocution. 
No two things could be more different than his simple conver- 
sational method and the oratorical declamation of many justly 
celebrated public speakers. His preaching was that of an able, 
learned, wise, spiritual man, who always and manifestly spoke 
with the single object of doing his hearers good. His man- 
ner was simplicity itself. His voice clear and various in its 
intonations, adapting itself wonderfully to the feeling upper- 
most in his mind. His eye was like a veiled diamond or a 
burning coal, according as he was in repose or excited. You 
never lost the sense of its power. His keenness of vision kept 
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him in communion with his audience, as he could read every 
countenance, even the most distant, and adapted his remarks 
or tone to what was thus revealed, so that each man in his turn 
felt himself personally addressed. To all these advantages, in- 
tellectual and physical, was added the unction of a devout spirit. 
This was the holy oil upon his head, whose fragrance filled the 
sanctuary, and made all feel that they were present to hear 
God’s messenger, and not to listen to an oration. 

Dr. Alexander’s manner in preaching was to a remarkable 
degree determined by his feelings. If he felt dull and heavy, 
he made no effort to appear otherwise. There was no striving 
to get up feeling, no emotionless vehemence of tone or action. 

His discourses were generally a stream, as distinguished from 
an artificial canal. They followed “their own sweet will,” 
always keeping their course, but still free. One thought sug- 
gested another, and when the sermon was completed, it was a 
continuous whole, and not a combination of parts. This at 
least is true in reference to his most characteristic discourses. 
Many of his sermons indeed were logically constructed and pre- 
arranged, the whole plan of which was visible at the time and 
on review. But this was not the character of his mind, nor his 
usual manner. We have often sat in admiration and witnessed 
this process of spontaneous evolution, no one knowing what was 
to come next, and yet something always did come making a 
real advance on what had preceded, awakening attention and 
exciting expectation. This was especially his method in remark, 
for which his talent was extraordinary. He seldom laid down 
any proposition to be regularly established. He seldom stated 
premises from which a remote conclusion was to be drawn. 
His first remark seemed to be almost fortuitously determined; 
either suggested by what some one else had said, or occurring 
to himself at the moment. But that remark was sure to be 
followed by a continuous stream, which never turned back upon 
itself, 

Dr. Alexander was very much in the habit of adhering to 
the figure of his texts. If he preached on the passage, “‘I am 
the vine, ye are the branches,” instead of abstracting from it 
the general proposition that believers are partakers of the life 
of Christ, and proceeding to discuss it as a theme of religious 
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philosophy and experience, he would keep up the figure of a 
vine throughout. Or if discoursing on the text, “‘The Lord is 
my Shepherd,” it would not be a sermon on providence, as a 
point of doctrine, but one in which the shepherd and his flock 
were never lost sight of. This contributed not a little to the 
endless variety in his preaching, which was so remarkable. 

His methods of preaching, however, were so distinct the-one 
from the other, that those hearing him in one style, could have 
no idea of what he was in another. One of his favourite me- 
thods was the descriptive or graphic. He would take some 
scriptural scene and reproduce it. He would so describe the 
event as to make it all pass before you, awakening the feelings 
which an intelligent spectator might be supposed to have expe- 
rienced. Many years ago we heard him in Winchester, Vir- 
ginia, depict the scene of Abraham offering up Isaac, when he 
excited the sympathy of his audience to the highest pitch. 
Everybody knew how it was to end, and yet everybody felt 
relieved when the angel arrested the hand of Abraham. It 
was not, however, sympathy in the mere sufferings of Abra- 
ham, but in his faith, submission, and gratitude; so that the 
pleasure of his hearers was not so much esthetic as religious. 
They went away filled, not with admiration of the preacher, 
but with devout affections towards God. On another occasion, 
at a communion season in Princeton, he preached on the last 
three days of our Saviour’s life. It was to all appearance 
nothing more than a simple narrative of events with which 
every one was familiar. Yet after thirty years, the impression 
of that discourse lives in the recollection of all who heard it. 
Not long before his death, he preached a sermon on the Trans- 
figuration, in the chapel of the Seminary. After the service 
was over, we asked ourselves whether the preacher had stated 
one new fact, or brought forward one new idea. We could 
recall none; and yet all present felt they had been with Jesus, 
and beheld his glory. There was a strange power of this kind 
about him. No one could find out where it lay, or in what 
it consisted ; but devout persons would follow him gladly from 
place to place, to be moved and elevated by its influence. 

Another style of his preaching may be called the experi- 
mental, in which he was facile princeps among the men of his 
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generation. Perhaps most of those who remember him with 
personal gratitude, recall him as their spiritual guide, who 
revealed to them the workings of their own hearts. Under his 
preaching was realized what the apostle describes as the effect 
of intelligible discourse, guided by the Spirit, 1 Cor. xiv. 24, 25. 
Those who heard were convinced. Their conscience and con- 
sciousness bore testimony to the truth of what he said. They 
were judged, or examined. Their feelings, which lay as a 
confused, unintelligible mass, were analyzed, examined, and 
their true character discerned and estimated. Thus the secrets 
of their hearts were revealed. They were brought to know 
and estimate themselves aright, and so falling on their faces, 
confessed that God was indeed with the truth and with the 
preacher. All classes of persons felt the power of this search- 
ing process. The procrastinating, the sceptical, the hardened, 
were astonished to find with what accuracy they were depicted, 
and thoughts and feelings, misgivings and purposes, which 
they thought hidden from all eyes, were brought to light. The 
anxious inquirer, the young convert, and the experienced 
Christian, each in his turn had his heart thus analyzed and 
interpreted to his consolation or guidance. Many can recall 
the solemn hours when the preacher, in his kind, paternal 
manner, told them all they ever felt, showed them where they 
had erred, and what they were to do. Often the inquirer or 
the young convert could follow him step by step up to a cer- 
tain point, and when he left them, and detailed experiences of 
which they as yet knew nothing, would sit and weep. Still 
more frequently the Christian would find his heart probed to 
the core, its hidden evils disclosed, or its doubts and difficulties 
removed, and the light of divine truth made to reach its secret 
places. This was a rare gift, due, under God, to his own pro- 
found and varied experience, to his habit of noticing and ana- 
lyzing the operations of his own mind, to his frequent inter- 
course with all classes of Christians, to his power of extracting 
from those with whom he conversed their thoughts and feelings, 
to his extended knowledge of books of casuistry and religious 
biography, to his familiar acquaintance with the Scriptures, 
the great treasury of spiritual knowledge, and to his always 
drawing from life. If he undertook to describe how certain 
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men felt, it was no imaginary picture that he drew, but one 
the original of which he knew. He would tell either what 
he had himself felt, (never, however, naming himself,) or what 
he had observed in others. Personal experience, observation, 
and Scripture, not fancy, were sources whence he drew. What 
was drawn from life, was found to be true to life. 

In dogmatic preaching, when some point of doctrine or duty 
was selected to be established and enforced, Dr. Alexander dif- 
fered less from other men. His discourses of this kind were 
replete with truth and wisdom; everything was clear and to 
the point; but this was not the kind of preaching in which he 
most delighted, or in which he was most impressive. 

Sometimes in the midst of a sermon, he would pause, and 
utter with peculiar solemnity a truth or sentiment which 
seemed to have no immediate connection with the subject in 
hand, and then resume the thread of his discourse. These 
were shafts shot at a venture; and we have known them to 
penetrate so deep as never to be extracted. 

On the whole, the subject of this memoir was a preacher suz 
generis. He was what he was, in virtue of high gifts and 
endowments, manifested and exercised without rule or effort. 
He imitated no one, and was incapable of being imitated. 
He stands alone, enshrined in the memory of those who knew 
him, an object of admiration, reverence, and gratitude. 

The greater part of Dr. Alexander’s public life was spent as 
a teacher of theology. He was elected by the General Assem- 
bly in 1812, the first professor of the Theological Seminary 
then just established at Princeton. His election took place 
under peculiarly solemn circumstances. It was “‘amid the 
prayers and tears of the Church he was elected, and amid the 
prayers and tears of the Church he was laid in the tomb.” 
Nearly forty years intervened between his election and his 
death; and we believe during all that time not an individual of 
our Church ever doubted that he was, of all men in our connec- 
tion, the man best suited to the office. To say that he was 
able, learned, orthodox, and pious, would be to say little. He 
might have been all this, and yet unsuited to his position. 
He was to a remarkable degree free from those faults, whether 
of levity, imprudence, extravagance, or exaggeration, in opinion 
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or conduct, pride of intellect, and eccentricity, which so often 
mar the character of able and good men, and seriously inter- 
fere with their usefulness. On the other hand, he was emi- 
nently wise and moderate in his opinions, prudent in his de- 
portment, serious in his manners, reverential and devout in his 
spirit, humble before God and man, faithful, punctual, and 
diligent, so that the influence which emanated from the whole 
man was healthful. And we are deeply satisfied that it was 
to this freedom from faults, compatible with ability and piety, 
and the possession of these minor excellencies, if they may be 
so called, which are often wanting in good and great men, that 
Dr. Alexander was in a large measure indebted for his eminent 
success and usefulness as a professor. He was always ready 
at the right time and place. During his long official life, we 
do not believe he ever missed an exercise through neglect or 
forgetfulness, and very rarely from any other cause. He was 
always prepared for what he had to do. He never disappointed 
the expectations of his pupils by any failing on his part. 

The three great sources of influence, ascendency over the 
intellect, power over the religious feelings, and ability to win 
the affections of his pupils, united in Dr. Alexander, each in 
an eminent degree. His talents and learning rendered all his 
lectures instructive. ‘They communicated knowledge, removed 
difficulties, illustrated important principles, and produced con- 
viction. 

In teaching theology he adopted all the methods of a text 
book, lectures, catechetical examinations, and written exercises. 
His students were for many years accustomed to read Turret- 
tine, on which they were examined. Lectures were delivered 
on the prominent topics. Questions were handed out, to which 
the students were expected to write answers; and themes were 
proposed for extended dissertations. On Thursday evening, 
the two lower classes assembled for public speaking, Dr. Alex- 
ander presiding and criticising the performances. On Friday 
evening there was a meeting of the theological society for the 
discussion of points of doctrine and ethics. The professors 
attended these exercises, and concluded the debate with what- 
ever remarks they saw proper to make. It was here Dr. Alex- 
ander appeared in his element. His talent for extemporanecous 
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remark found fit occasion. His older pupils will remember 
while they live, the knowledge and mental excitement derived 
from these exercises. Sometimes a state of real enthusiasm 
was produced by a lecture which seemed to dissipate the dark- 
ness which hung over some difficult subject. On one occasion 
of the kind referred to, the late William Nevins, D. D., of Bal- 
timore, loved and admired by all who knew him, came to the 
room of two of his classmates, and said, ‘Brethren, it is a 
shame-that we should enjoy such advantages, and do nothing 
to secure to others the same privileges. Our class ought to 
endow a scholarship.” This was the origin of the scholarship 
of 1819. When a committee of the class waited on Dr. Miller 
to inform him of what they purposed to attempt, Mr. Nevins 
in his frank manner told him of the occasion of the movement, 
when the holy man, with tears in his eyes, lifted up both his 
hands, and said, “‘My young friends, I do not believe such a 
man as Dr. Alexander walks the earth.” This incident is men- 
tioned simply as an illustration of the ascendency exercised by 
Dr. Alexander over the minds of his students. 

Having incidentally mentioned the name of Dr. Miller, we 
may be permitted to pause and in a sentence pay our humble 
tribute to that sainted man. He could be appreciated only by 
those who knew him intimately, who saw him day by day, and 
year in and year out, in all circumstances suited to try and to 
reveal the true character. We have never heard any one who 
enjoyed such means of knowing him, speak of him otherwise 
than as one of the holiest of men. May the writer be further 
pardoned for obtruding himself for a moment, so far as to say, 
that during twenty-nine years of intimate official association 
with these two venerated men, he never saw the slightest dis- 
courtesy, unkindness, or acerbity manifested by the one towards 
the other; and that he never heard a disparaging remark from 
the due in reference to the other. Thank God, the Princeton 
Semintry has a history! The past is safe. The memory of 
the two eminent men who were its first professors, and who 
gave it character, rests over it as a halo, and men will tread 
its halls for their sake with something of the feeling with which 
they visit the tombs of the good and great. 

The influence of Dr. Alexander over his students, however, 
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was not due to his intellectual abilities alone. It was attribu- 
table, perhaps in a higher degree, to his power over their reli- 
gious feelings. Of all sources of influence this is the greatest. 
The man who can bring us into communion with God, who can 
reveal to us the glory or the love of Christ, who can unseal the 
fountains of penitence, or kindle the expiring embers of faith 
and hope—the man whom God uses to do us such services as 
these, is one “for whom some would even dare to die.” Cer- 
tain it is, we never knew a man who was even second to Dr. 
Alexander in this respect. This gift in him was so rare and 
pre-eminent that all others seem lost in it. The obligation of 
his pupils to him for knowledge and intellectual improvement, 
though neither forgotten nor undervalued, is still merged in 
this deeper debt. When they think of him, it is as he appeared 
on some well-remembered occasion, in the pulpit, at the com- 
munion table, or in the Conference.* Even his lectures were 
devotional. We well remember that his class went to his lec- 
tures on pastoral theology as if going to the sanctuary. It 
was a season of worship. 

This article is already unduly protracted, and yet we have 
done no justice to our subject. We have said nothing of Dr. 
Alexander as an author, or as a theologian, or as a Presbyterian, 
or as to his position and influence in reference to all the great 
questions and enterprises of the day. Had we the time and 
ability it would be instructive to contemplate him under each 
of the above aspects. But our space is exhausted. We must 
refer our readers to the Memoir prepared with so much skill 
“by his accomplished son. 


* A social meeting of the professors and students for religious conversation or 
conference on Sabbath afternoons, 
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SHORT NOTICES. 


The Female Prose Writers of America. With Portraits, Biographical No- 
tices, and specimens of their writings. By John Hart, LL.D. New 
edition, revised and enlarged. Philadelphia: E. H. Butler & Co, 1855. 
This is an elegant volume of 536 pages. In preparing this 

work for a new edition, the biographies, in the case of authors 

still living, have been carefully revised and brought up to the 
present time, and a considerable number of new names has 
been introduced, increasing considerably the size of the volume. 


Historical Discourses relating to the First Presbyterian Church in Newark, 
originally delivered to the congregation of that Church during the 
month of January, 1851. By Jonathan Stearns, D. D., Pastor of the 
Church. Newark. Pp. 311. 

This volume is embellished with portraits of President Burr, 
Drs. McWhorter, Griffin, and Richards, an engraving of the 
church edifice, and a map of Newark or Pasayak Town in 1666 
—1680, on which the Passaic is set down as “the Great River 
Pasayak.” This history embraces a period of a little more 
than three hundred and eighty years, and is a very important 
contribution, not only to the ecclesiastical, but also to the civil 
and political annals of New Jersey. There was at first only 
a theoretical distinction between the church and the town; all 
the business of the congregation was for seventy years con- 
ducted in town meetings. The history of the church, there- 
fore, is largely a history of the town. 

The notes to this volume are copious and of much interest, 
derived, in many instances, from manuscript sources not easily 
accessible. We have been particularly interested in the 
author’s investigations and discussions with respect to the ori- 
gin and early history of the College of New Jersey, including 
some new views and statements in relation to its two successive 
organizations, and the regency of Dickinson and Burr. 


A Manual of Sacred History. By John Henry Kurtz, Professor in the 
University of Dorpat. Translated from the sixth German edition by 
Charles T. Schaeffer, D.D. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1855. 
12mo. pp. 436, 

This well known work of a Lutheran divine in Germany, 
translated by a highly esteemed pastor of the same communion 
in this country, is a favourable sample of the influence exerted 
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by one of the latest German schools of biblical interpretation 
and historiography. While many things, especially in modes 
of expression, will be found to vary from our usage, we cannot 
but regard it as a valuable aid to our own students and instruc- 
tors, from its clear and pregnant summary of facts, its lively 
and original suggestions, and its constant exhibition of unity 
in all God’s plans and dispensations, of which even the most 
pious and attentive readers of the Bible are too much accus- 
tomed to lose sight. ‘There is also an advantage, or at least a 
satisfaction in receiving such a book from one who is known to 
be familiar with the latest processes and fruits of labour in 
that singular country, so amazingly prolific both of good and 
evil, yet himself devotedly attached to the great doctrines of 
the Reformation. Even where nothing actually new is thus 
presented, it is something to be satisfied on good grounds, that 
the old conclusions stand unshaken by the winds and floods of 
infidel, half-infidel, and pseudo-Christian speculation. 

This book is, according to the Lutheran standard, thorough- 
ly orthodox in matters of doctrine, and is more thoroughly 
religious in spirit, than any similar German work with which 
we are acquainted. All the doctrinal peculiarities of the 
Lutheran Church as to the person of Christ, as to the design 
of his death, as to the nature, efficacy, and necessity of the 
sacraments, and especially as to baptismal regeneration, are 
here brought prominently into view. This is nothing more 
than was to be expected from a professed and zealous Lutheran 
divine. - 

The English translation is, in our opinion, highly creditable 
to its author; not only accurate, so far as we have yet had 
time to judge of it, but less disfigured by undue adherence to 
German idiom, by awkward stiffness, and by weak verbosity, 
than any version we have recently examined. This leads us to 
expect, with some impatience, the fulfilment of the promise in 
the preface, to put within the reach of American readers the 
still more important and more able work of the same author on 
the history of the Christian Church, which after being wholly 
and repeatedly rewritten, is now appearing in a form which 
Dr. Schaeffer very justly represents as being, on the whole, the 
best manual of Church history in any language. 

The Second Epistle of Peter, the Epistles of John and Judas, and the Reve- 
lation, translated from the Greek, on the basis of the common English 
version, with Notes. New York: American Bible Union. 4to. pp. 253. 
This volume, although issued by a Baptist Society, and with 

a view to Baptist ends, is understood to be the work of a Pres- 

byterian minister, in full communion with our own Church. 
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As we have not his permission to destroy the incognito main- 
tained throughout the publication, we content ourselves with 
saying, that he has no reason for concealment, if the most 
extensive and exact aquaintance with the text, philology, and 
exegesis of the New Testament, as well as with the niceties of 
English diction, and the utmost tenderness in dealing with the 
venerable English Bible, even while correcting it, can give a 
man a place among the biblical critics of the age and country. 
Memoir of the Rev. Josiah Pratt, B. D., late Vicar of St. Stephen’s, Cole- 

man Street, and for twenty-one years Secretary of the Church Mission- 


ary Society. By his sons, the Rev. Josiah Pratt, M. A., and the Rev. 
John Henry Pratt, M.A. New York: Carters, 1855. pp. 501. 8vo. 


The name of Pratt has long been associated with the great 
missionary movement in the early part of the present century. 
As he left no diary, and few memoranda, his biographers have 
been obliged to draw their information chiefly from the archives 
of the Missionary Society. This gives peculiar prominence to 
that form of benevolent exertion in which the subject was espe- 
cially engaged; a circumstance which, far from diminishing the 
interest of the work, conspires with his piety and evangelical 
spirit to constitute its chief attraction. 


Discourses on Truth. Delivered in the chapel of the South Carolina Col- 
lege. By James H. Thornwell, D.D., President and Chaplain. New 
York: Carters, 1855. 12mo. pp. 328. 

These discourses, marked by the well-known characteristics 
of their author’s mind, are particularly interesting at this time, 
when he is just preparing to exchange the service of the State, 
in which he has been long distinguished as an educator of her 
youth, for the immediate service of the Church, as an instructor 
of her rising ministry. : 

Israel and the Gentiles. Contributions to the History of the Jews, from 
the earliest times to the present day. By Dr. Isaac Da Costa, of Am- 
sterdam. New York: Carters, 1855. 12mo. pp. 628. 

The author of this interesting work is a descendant of a 
Jewish family who during the seventeenth century sought 
refuge in the Netherlands from the persecutions of the Spanish 
peninsula. A lively interest in Jewish history, especially the 
modern part, engaged him in studies and inquiries which resulted 
in his public acknowledgment of Jesus as the promised Messiah; 
a profession which he has held fast for more than five and 
twenty years, not only with fidelity, but with a spirit of humility 
enhanced by contrast with the arrogance which has so often 
been the premonition of relapse, and even of apostasy. His 
early studies, ever since continued, and his access to materials 
not generally known, together with his evident ability and 
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piety, impart a high degree of interest and value to this sketch 
of Jewish history, and especially to the third book, which re- 
lates to the Jews of Spain and Portugal. The first coincides 
very nearly with the sacred history; the second describes the 
twofold exile of the East and West, from the destruction of 
Jerusalem to the close of the middle ages; while the fourth ex- 
hibits the peculiar relation of the Jewish people to the Reform- 
ation, the succeeding revolutions, the great movements of our 
own day, and the future triumphs of Christ’s kingdom. 


The Four Witnesses: being a Harmony of the Gospels on a new principle. 
By Dr. Isaac Da Costa, of Amsterdam. Translated by David Dundas 
Scott, Esq. New York: Carters, 1855. 8vo. pp. 489. 


Another work of the same author, represented by himself as 
the fruit of early and protracted study, reduced to form and pub- 
lished as an antidote to Strauss’s infidelity, and now reproduced 
in English with a view to more extensive usefulness, as a vindi- 
cation of the authenticity and harmony of the Gospels. A very 
cursory inspection of the volume yields abundant evidence of 
accurate learning, as well as of an ingenious and original mind, 
not without some things of a more questionable character. The 
subject of the work is intrinsically so important, and at the 
present time so full of interest to many minds, that we content 
ourselves with barely announcing its appearance, in the hope of 
being able to return to it hereafter, and to do it justice. In 
the meantime we congratulate the public on the beautifully 
printed foreign books which Mr. Carter is furnishing at native 
prices, only regretting that Americah typography is so far in- 
ferior to European, that it cannot afford title-pages more in 
keeping with the body of the works to which they are prefixed. 
Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. With notes and additions, by Charles 

Murray Nairne, M.A. New York: Carters, 1855. pp. 501. 

A new edition of this work would be welcome, were it only 
as a proof that the demand for it continues. ‘The one before 
us is described upon the title-page as belonging to the “ Uni- 
versity Series.” Whether the value of the treatise is enhanced 
by the additions, is a point respecting which there may be 
various opinions. It is always hazardous to overlay a standard 
work of long established reputation with notes and extracts in 


‘a different style, and sometimes in a different spirit. Nothing 


can be less akin to Paley’s mode of reasoning than the ‘new 
calculus,” commended by the editor (p. 17) as having super- 
seded “the dogmatic method of interpretation, which prevailed 
in the church during the seventeenth century,” and promising 
‘inestimable service” to the cause of Christian truth,” in the 
hands of ‘judicious men such as Schleiermacher, Neander, 
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Hengstenberg, Dorner, and others.’” The application of this 
calculus to Paley, in the way of illustration and improvement, 
is a bold experiment, to which we wish all the success that it 
deserves. 


The Land of the Forum and the Vatican; or Thoughts and Sketches dur- 
ing an Eastern Pilgrimage to Rome. By Newman Hall, B. A., author 
of “Come to Jesus,” “It is I,” “The Sinner’s. Friend.’ New York: 
Carters. 1756. pp. 463, 12mo. 

The author of several well known books on themes of practi- 
eal religion, here attempts the treatment of a secular subject 
in a religious spirit. The book contains the fruits of what the 
English writer calls an Haster (and the American printer an 
Eastern) Pilgrimage to Rome in 1853, as preserved by him- 
self, by “the beloved companion of his home, and charm of 
every excursion from it,’’ to whom the volume is inscribed, 
and by their travelling companion, who seems to be referred to 
in the preface as a son of Richard Cecil. That the author 
should have thought it necessary to apologize for his freedom 
from asperity and coarseness, even in exposing the corruptions 
of the Roman Church, is symptomatic of a very different taste 
and practice in the mass of contemporary writers on such sub- 
jects. The hope of useful entertainment excited by the title 
will not be disappointed. 


Things to be thought of. Addressed to the Young. By the author of 
“Little Things.” Philadelphia: American Sunday-School Union. pp. 90. 


Earnest and useful admonitions and suggestions on the Pur- 
pose of Life, Completeness of Character, Diligence, Influence, 
Wandering Thoughts, and Minor Morals. 


The Living Temple, a brief Memoir of Jane Bethel. Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Union. _ pp. 88. 

This is a real life, and not a picture—the autobiography of 

one who seemed to all who knew her a temple of the Holy 

Spirit, recorded as a proof that grace will enable even the 


ee to endure every burden, and to triumph over every 
oe. 


Irish Amy. Philadelphia: American Sunday-School Union. pp. 312. 


This interesting story, founded on fact, is designed to show 
how much good may be done by the introduction of outcast 
children into Christian families. The materials were furnished 
by the author’s experience with a sewing class of fourteen ° 
young girls, taken indiscriminately from the streets, whose 
astonishing improvement, both in knowledge and in manners, 
leads her to suggest this mode of usefulness to any reader who 
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may ask, What can I do? We may add that the literary merit 
of this little work is far above the average standard. 


The Bible Hand-Book: an Introduction to the Study of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. By Joseph Angus, D. D., Member of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
London: Religious Tract Society. 1854. 12mo. pp. 660. 

The best compendious introduction to the study of the Scrip- 
tures that has come into our hands; containing the results of 
much learned inquiry, in a form suited both to professional 
and popular instruction, with some peculiarities of method and 
opinion, which do not materially impair its value. 


The Westminster Shorter Catechism, with Analysis, Scriptural proofs, 
explanatory and practical inferences, and illustrative anecdotes. By 
Rev. James R. Boyd, author of ‘‘Elements of Rhetoric” and “ Helectic 
Moral Philosophy,” Editor of ‘‘English Poets, with Notes,” ete. New 
York: Dodd. 1854. pp. 264. 

This descriptive title gives a just idea of the author’s some- 
what novel plan, which appears to have been carried into exe- 
cution with commendable diligence and good success. 


Evangelical Alliance Prize Essay on Infidelity, its Aspects, Causes, and 
Agencies. By the Rev. Thomas: Pearson, Eyemouth, N. B. . Cheap 
edition from the fortieth London edition. New York: Carters. 12mo. 
pp. 328. ; . 

The matter of the elegant two-dollar volume, which was re- 
viewed at length in our number for April 1854, is here pre- 
sented in a clear, small type, for sixty cents! For our judg- 
ment of the merits of the work, the reader is referred to our 
last volume, pp. 849—377. oe 
Family Expositions on the Epistles of St. John and St. Jude. By the Rev. 

E. Bickersteth, Rector of Watton, Herts. New York: Carters. 1855, 

pp. 253. 

The name of Bickersteth renders unnecessary either criticism 
or minute description of this unpretending volume. Every 
reader of his other works will know at once what qualities of 
mind and heart to look for, in these family expositions of the 
last four canonical epistles. 


The Autobiography of the Rev. William Jay: with reminiscences of some 
distinguished contemporaries, selections from his correspondence, and 
literary remains. Edited by George Redford, D.D., LL.D., and John 
Angell James. In two volumes. New York: Carters, 1855. pp. 428 
and 346. 

An autobiography, begun in old age, and given to the world 
in its original form, is seldom likely to exalt the reputation of 
its author. To this dictate of reason and experience the present 
work is no exception. While no one can peruse it without en- 
tertainment and some curious information, or without a kindly 
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feeling towards the venerable writer, the impression made on 
thousands, in America and England, by the charming produc- 
tions of his youth and his maturity, will scarcely be improved 
by the familiar gossips of his senile recollections, which his 
two distinguished editors have left, with a reserve almost too 
scrupulous, to take care of itself. If we were not apprehensive 
that the book would suffer still more by comparison with Jay’s 
own life of Winter, we should strongly recommend the latter 


a 


for republication. 


A Journey to Central Africa: or Life and Landscapes from Egypt to the 
Negro Kingdoms of the White Nile. By Bayard Taylor. With a map 

- and illustrations by the author. New York: 1854, Putnam. 12mo. 
pp. 522. 


Photographic Views of Egypt, Past and Present. By Joseph 8. Thompson. 

Boston: 1854, Jewett & Co. 12mo. pp. 358. 

Two acceptable additions to our stock of African geography 
and history, with entertaining narratives of personal adventure. 
While the first work covers much more ground and introduces 
us to newer scenes, we cannot but prefer the other, where they 
come into comparison, that is to say, in their accounts of Egypt. 
The superiority of Mr. Thompson lies not only in his greater 
acquaintance with the bearing of the subject, but also in the 
life of his descriptions and his narratives, in which even the 
occasional reader of the “Independent” newspaper can scarcely 
fail to recognize one of its most readable anonymous conductors. 


The Characteristics and Laws of Figurative Language. By David N. Lord. 
Designed for use in Bible Classes, Schools, and Colleges. New York: 
Franklin Knight, 1854. 12mo. pp. 306. 


The Premium Essay on the Characteristics and Laws of Prophetic Symbols. 
By the Rev. Edward Winthrop, A. M., Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Nor- 
beers aa Second edition. New York: Franklin Knight. 12mo. 
pp. . 

These two works, apart from their intrinsic value, which we 
shall not here undertake to estimate, are interesting and im- 
portant, as authoritative and official statements of the principles 
adopted by a well-known and increasing school of biblical inter- 
pretation. The first is by the founder and ablest representative 
of that school, and although intended for a text-book in rheto- 
rical instruction, has an avowed and special bearing on the ex- 
planation of prophetic figures, as distinguished from prophetic 
symbols, the peculiarities and laws of which are treated in the 
other work, composed by a disciple of the same school, and 
apparently without pretensions to originality, but very conve- 
nient as a popular and simple summary of doctrines which must 
otherwise be sought for piecemeal in the volumes of a quarterly, 
now seven years of age. In this respect, the two works are a 
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valuable aid, as well to those who wish to learn the system, as 

to any who may be preparing to refute it. 

The Problem Solved; or, Sin not of God. By Miles P. Squier, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy, Beloit College. New York: 


M. ane Dodd, corner of Spruce Street and City Hall Square. 1855. 
pp. 255. 


The problem of the origin of evil has been so often solved to 
the satisfaction of the authors of the several solutions, without 
any relief to other minds, that we fear Dr. Squier will stand 
alone in the opinion that his book has at last met the case. He 
seems to think it enough to assert that God is not the cause of 
sin, that he neither permits nor decrees it. We do not see that 
this meets the question, why he did not prevent it. Indeed, 
the boldness which enables a man to entitle a book on this sub- 
ject “The Problem Solved,” is, as we think, a sure evidence of 
blindness. A man without eyes will walk with confidence, 
where even the dimmest vision would make him tremble. 


The Papal Conspiracy Exposed, and Protestantism Defended in the Light 
of Reason, History, and Scripture. By the Rey. Edward Beecher, D. D. 
Boston: Stearns & Co., 91 Washington Street, 1855. pp. 420. 

We rejoice that Dr. Beecher has chosen for his powerful pen 

a theme which will enlist on his side the sympathy of all Pro- 
testants. He arraigns before the jury of his countrymen “the 
corporation claiming to be called the Church of Rome,” on the 
charge of ‘“‘treason against God and hostility to the human 
race.’ He calls upon them to consider not any plausible pro- 
fessions of its advocates, ‘‘but the organic laws of the corpora- 
tion itself, its avowed principles, the inevitable tendency of 
such laws and principles, and finally the actual results of these 
tendencies as embodied in history.” We commend this book, 
not to theologians only, but also to politicians, who are so prone 
to endeavour to persuade themselves and others that popery in 
our age is a sucking dove. 


Specimens of the Greek and Roman Classic Poets, in a chronological series 
from Homer to Tryphiodorus, translated into English verse, and illus- 
trated with biographical and critical notices. By Charles Abraham 
Elton, author of a Translation of Hesiod. In three volumes. Philadel- 
phia: F. Bell, 1854. 


These are handsomely printed volumes, and may serve not 
only as an aid to the student of the classics, but also to give to 
English readers some insight into the poetry of Greece and 
Rome. 


Quintus Curtius Rufus: Life and Exploits of Alexander the Great, edited 
and illustrated with English notes, by William Henry Crosby, formerly 
Professor of the Latin Language and Literature in Rutgers College, 
New Brunswick, N.J. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1854. — 
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Words to win, Souls: Twelve Sermons, preached. Anno Domini 1620-1650, 
by eminent Divines of the Church of England. Revised and abridged 
from a very scarce collection, by the Rev. Thomas S. Millington, New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway, 1855. 

A very interesting and instructive specimen of the method 
of preaching in the seventeenth century. 


Organic Christianity; or, The Church of God, with its Officers and Go- 
vernment, and its Divisions and Variations, both in Ancient, Medieval, 
and Modern Times; embracing a thorough Exposition and Defence of 
Church Democracy. By Leicester A. Sawyer. Boston: I. P. Jewett & 
Co. ~Also Cleveland, Ohio, and New York. 1854. pp. 455. J 
This is an able and elaborate work, written by a man who 

has full confidence in himself and in his cause. This is stamped 

on the title-page. The “Church Democracy,” of which he re- 
gards his book as containing a thorough defence, is Congrega- 
tionalism. ‘Presbyterianism,” he says, p. 414, “is modified 

Episcopacy, and both are modified despotisms of the hierarchical 

or sacred-order kind. Enlightened Congregationalism abhors 

those principles, as having been the source of incalculable evils 
to mankind, and as liable to reproduce them in all times to 
come. The essential elements of Congregationalism are two: 

1. The democratic government of the church by its member- 

ship, or by persons holding their appointment from the mem- 

bership, and accountable to them; 2. The supreme government 
of every church by itself, to the exclusion of synods, presby- 
teries, conventions, and all general bodies whatever.” The 
first of the principles here stated, so far from being peculiar to 

Congregationalism, has been held by many Papists, Episcopa- 

lians, and Presbyterians. The doctrine of the sovereignty of 

the people is held in France, England, and America, without 
converting the governments of those countries into democracy. 

Congregationalism, as we understand it, is real democracy, 

which forbids the delegation of power, and claims its immediate 

exercise, as well as its ultimate possession. Congregationalism 
is, 1. The actual government of the church by its membership, 
and, 2. The absolute independence of each church of all others. 

The first of these elements is so palpably against all scriptural 

usage and authority, that we do not wonder that Mr. Sawyer 

endeavours to conceal its weakness from himself and others, by 
substituting for it as an equivalent an entirely different propo- 
sition. ‘The second principle, we take leave to say, is just as 
unreasonable and unscriptural as the absolute independence of 
each family of all other families. The reason why a Christian 
is bound to submit to the membership of a particular church, 
is, according to the Congregational theory, the “church-cove- 
nant.” He has promised to obey them. ‘This is analogous to 
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the old infidel theory of the “social compact,” as the founda- 
tion of civil government. ‘The scriptural doctrine is that we 
are bound to obey our brethren as brethren; that is, because 
they are brethren, or those in whom Christ dwells by his Spirit. 
The ground of obedience, therefore, exists with regard to all 
brethren, and not merely in reference to those with whom we 
may choose to enter into a special compact. It is the obvious 
duty, therefore, of all Christians to unite in one church organi- 
zation, each part being subject to the whole. This, in the pre- 
sent state of the world, is prevented by denominational differ- 
ences. But such differences are an evil, and do not belong to 
the normal state of the church. As in civil matters, the most 
anomalous and anarchical system would be for each family to 
be independent of all other families, so of all forms of church 
government, Popery excepted, Congregational Independency 
has, in our opinion, the least to say for itself. The system will 
require a great many more ‘“‘thorough defences.” 

Synonyms of the New Testament, being the substance of a Course of 
Lectures addressed to the Theological Students of King’s College, Lon- 
don. By Richard Chenevix Trench, B. D., Professor of Divinity, King’s 
pouene. London. Redfield, 110 & 112 Nassau street, New York. 1854. 
pp. Ato. 

Professor Trench is already well known to American read- 
ers, and his works are highly esteemed. The book before us 
will be found perhaps the most valuable of his publications. 
While availing himself of the work of Tittman on the same 
general plan, and of the assistance of annotators and critics, 
he has bestowed upon it a large amount of personal labour and 
investigation. 


The Atonement of ‘Christ, and the Justification of the Sinner. Arranged 
from the works of the Rev. Andrew Fuller. By the Editor of his com- 
plete works. Published by the American Tract Society, 150 Nassau 
street, New York. pp. 396. 

This is a work constructed by weaving together detached 
passages of the writings of the eminent man whose name it 
bears. 


The Night of Toil; or a Familiar account of the Labours of the first Mis- 
sionaries to the South Sea Islands. By the author of the ‘ Peep of 
Day.” American Tract Society. 


The Bible Primer. First Part. Primer of the Pentateuch. American 
Tract Society. 


A beautiful little book. 


The Life of Faith. By W. Romaine, A.M., Rector of St. Andrews, Lon- 
don. 18mo. pp. 185. American Tract Society. 


This is the original treatise of Romaine, published in 1793, 
and is too well known to need any commendation. 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. I. 22 
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What is Calvinism? or the Confession of Faith in Harmony with the 
Scriptures and Common Sense. In a series of Dialogues between a 
Presbyterian Minister and a Young Convert. By Rev. William D. 
Smith, D. D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 265 
Chestnut street. pp. 260. 

This is a judicious and able work, and well adapted to cor- 
rect the misrepresentations concerning our doctrinal standards, 
which our Methodist brethren seem to regard it as one part of 
their vocation to disseminate. We must have names for every- 
thing; but it seems a pity that the glorious system of truth 
proclaimed by the apostles, and running through all ages of 
the Church like a stream of living water, should be called Cal- 
vinism. It is well enough to speak of Lutheranism, because it 
is beyond controversy that Luther’s doctrine of the Person of 
Christ and of the Sacraments, originated with himself. But 
no one pretends that the system of doctrine contained in the 
Westminster Confession, or any one of its features, originated 
with Calvin. The system is at least as old as Augustin, and 
never ceased to be professed and defended in the Church. 

The Youth's Casket of Gems and Pearls. Selected and arranged by the 
Editor. Presbyterian Board. 

The Child’s Cabinet of Things both Rare and Useful. Selected and ar- 
ranged by the Editor. 

A Warning Cry from Niagara. By the author of “Come to Jesus. 

Fear Not, and Rest in Christ. 

Mary Searching for Jesus. By Rev. James Drummond. 

The above are among the recent attractive publications of 
our Board. 

Revival Sermons. First Series. By the Rev. Daniel Baker, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Austin College, Texas, &c. &e. With an Appendix. Third 


edition with additions. Philadelphia: William §, Martien, 144 Chest- 
nut street. 1855. 


A Parisian Pastor’s Glance at America. By Rev. J. H. Grandpierre, 
D.D., Pastor of the Reformed Church, and Director of the Missionary 
Institution in Paris. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 59 Washington street. 


1854, 

The amiable and accomplished author of this little volume 
seems to have designed it for the instruction of fellow Chris- 
tians in France. It is, however, a grateful memorial to his 
numerous friends in America. 

Plain Words to a Young Communicant. By James W. Alexander, D. D. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph, 683 Broadway. 1854. pp. 113. 
The design of this work is to give to young Christians 

‘advices somewhat more full than can, in ordinary cases, be 

given orally to individuals by their pastors.’ It consists of 

short, pregnant paragraphs, under seventy-five heads, and is 
fraught with spiritual wisdom. 


‘ 
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Memoirs of Joseph John Gurney, with selections from his Journal and 
Correspondence. Hdited by Joseph Bevan Braithwaite, 2 vols. 8vo. 
pp. 554, 608, 

The fervent piety and enlarged catholic spirit of the subject 
of this memoir, whose name is as well known in this country as 
in Britain, have given him a place in the affections of all 
classes of Christians. The interest felt in his life will be ag 
great outside of the Society of Friends, to which he belonged, 
as within it. ‘These volumes are from the press of Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co., Philadelphia. 

An Address on the Relations of Utilitarianism to Individual and National 

Culture, by Edward F. Stewart, A. M. 

This is an earnest protest against an exclusive or predomi- 
nant devotion to material interests, of which there are such 
strong symptoms among as, and a plea in favour of intellectual 
and artistic culture. oe: 

Dancing; a Discourse on the Fashionable Amusement of Dancing. By 

the Rev. Samuel R. Wilson. Cincinnati. 1854. 


Patience Essential to Success. A commencement Discourse, preached in 
the Chapel of the Forsyth Collegiate Institute. By Samuel K. Tal- 
mage, D. D., President of Oglethorpe University. Macon.’ 1854. 


LITERARY INTEGLIGENCE. 


ENGLAND. 


/ 

An important Historical work has lately appeared: “The 
Life and Correspondence of Lord Metcalfe, late Governor- 
General of India, Governor of Jamaica, and Governor-General 
of Canada.” By John U. Kaye, author of “ The History of 
the War in Afghanistan.” 2 vols. 36s. 

“‘ Athens and the Peloponnese. With Sketches of Northern 
Greece.”’ From the German of Herman Hettner. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“Travels on the Amazon and Rio Negro.”” By Alfred Wal- 
lace, Esq. With remarks on the vocabularies of Amazonian 
Languages. By R. G. Latham, M. D., F. R. 8. With plates 
and maps. 18s. 

‘“‘ History of the Reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles X.” 
By Hyre Evans Crowe, author of “A History of France.” 
2 vols. 28s. 
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“Thirty Years of Foreign Policy; or a History of the Secre- 
taryship of the Earl of Aberdeen and Viscount Palmerston.” 

“Inquiry into the Principles of Church Authority; or rea- 
sons for recalling my subscription to Royal Supremacy.” By 
Rev. R. J. Wilberforce. 

“Literary remains of Henry Fynes Clinton, M.A. Edited 
by C. J. Fynes Clinton, M. A.” These consist for the most 
part of a Journal, Political, Personal, and Literary, kept by 
this great scholar from his earliest years to his death. 

“The Geography of Herodotus, developed and illustrated 
from Modern Researches and Discoveries. By J. Talboys 
Wheeler, F. R.G.S. With maps and plates.” 

“The Baltic, its Gates, Shores, and Cities; with a notice of 
the White Sea.” By Rev. T. Milner, M. A. 10s. 6d. 

“Census of Great Britain in 1851. Reprinted by Authority 
in a condensed form from the Official Tables.”’ ds. 

“Diary kept during a year’s Journeying and Residence in 
Northern Persia, and the provinces of Turkey adjacent to the 
South-West of Russia.” By Lieutenant-Colonel Stuart, 13th 
Light Infantry. This book gives some curious and quite relia- 
ble information with regard to Persian habits and customs. 

“Turkey; its History and Progress; from the Journals and 
Correspondence of Sir James Porter, fifteen years Ambassador 
at Constantinople, continued to the present time. With me- 
moirs of Sir J. Porter by his grandson, Sir George Larpent, 
Bart.” 2 vols. 80s. The Journals extend from 1747 to 1762, 
and afford an opportunity of comparing Turkey in the middle 
of the 18th, with the same in the middle of the 19th century. 

‘Queens before the Conquest. By Mrs. Matthew Hall.” 

‘Four years at the Court of Henry VIII.; being selections 
from the despatches of Sebastian Giustiani, the Venetian 
Ambassador.”’ The literary world need not be reminded that 
the reports of the Venetian Ambassador are unusually full and 
accurate, and are very much relied upon as historic sources. 

‘“Pegu; a narrative of the concluding operations of the 
second Burmese War. Being a relation of events from August 
1852 to the conclusion of the war, June, 1858, continued to 
1854.” By Lieutenant F. B. Laurie, Madras Artillery, author 
of “A Narrative of the operations at Rangoon, 1852.” With 
plans and views. One thick vol. 14s. 

“History of the Ottoman Turks, from the foundation of 
their Empire to the Present Time; chiefly based upon Von 
Hammer.” By Professor Creasey, author of “The Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World,” and of “The Rise and Pro- 
gress of the British Constitution.” This will be in all proba- 
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bility republished. Professor Creasey is a brilliant writer of 
History, and has won considerable reputation by his previous 
efforts. i 

_ It is pleasing to see a continued and very much increased 
interest in Alison’s History of Europe. Cheap editions and 
costly editions are multiplying. The Atlas which Alison, when 
he first published his History, feared to add to his work, already 
cumbrous, has at length appeared. It is by A. Keith John- 
ston, under the superintendence of Mr. Alison. It contains 
107 coloured maps and plans of countries, battles, sieges, and 
sea-fights. £2 12s. 6d. library edition; on large paper, £3 8s. 
The third volume of the continuation contains ‘Asia Minor, 
Greece, and Turkey in 1821—The Greek Revolution, Battle of 
Navyarino, and establishment of Greek Independence—The war 
between Russia and Turkey, 1827-1829—France to the Revo- 
lation of 1830—Domestic History of Great Britain to the 
Monetary Crisis of 18265.” 

Alison, after all, is the most reliable Historian of Modern 
Europe. His work is written with conscientious faithfulness, 
the inaccuracies are small in importance, his style is rich, and 
he has somewhat enlarged historic diction in its picturesque 
powers, and he is wonderfully fair towards those most opposed 
to him. In this age when litterateurs seem to have taken 
possession of the field of history, it is gratifying to see one 
extended work written under the impulse of one grand feeling. 
Even if we cannot sympathize with that feeling, we can all 
appreciate the epical force and dignity that it gives to the 
narration. 

‘“‘Akerman’s Numismatic Illustrations of the narrative por- 
tions of the New Testament,” referred to in Conybeare and 
Howson, may be had for 5s. 6d. There are thirty-two allusions 
in the Gospels and Acts to the coinage of Greece, Rome, and 
Judea. Akerman gives us all that is necessary for us to get 
the force and meaning of the allusions. as : de 

“The Necessary Existence of God. By William Gillespie.” 
Sir William Hamilton says that this is among the very best 
specimens of Speculative Philosophy lately put forth in Great 
Britain. ‘a 

“The Druses of the Lebanon; comprising a visit to the 
Druse village in the Lebanon and the Anti-Libanus. With a 
description of the country, character, and domestic habits of 
that extraordinary people.” 

“Letters of Queen Henrietta Maria: including her private 
correspondence with Charles I.; chiefly from unedited sources, 
in public archives and private libraries in France and Eng- 


land. By Mrs. G. P. Everett Green.” 
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Bopp’s Comparative Grammar. ‘Translated by Professor 
Eastwick. 8 vols. £3. Ts. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians. With critical notes 
and dissertations. By A. P. Stanley. Mr. Stanley, it will be 
recollected, was the biographer of Dr. Arnold. 

Polynesian Mythology and Ancient Traditional History of 
‘the New Zealand Race. By Sir George Grey, late Governor 
of New Zealand. 

The fourth volume of Hamilton’s edition of Dugald Stewart 
is out. 

We notice a work which is intended to subserve edification 
rather than science: Theologia Germanica. ‘Translated by 
Susanna Winkworth, with a preface by Rev. C. Kingsley, and 
a prefatory letter by Bunsen. 

History of the propagation of Christianity among the Hea- 
then since the Reformation. By Rev. William Brown, M. D., 
Secretary of the Scottish Missionary Society. 

Gill’s Exposition of the Old Testament. In six volumes. 
£3 18s. 

Israel in Egypt, or the Books of Genesis and Exodus illus- 
trated by existing monuments. 12mo. pp. 4387. 6s. 

Domestic Commentary on the Old Testament, by a Clergy- 
man of the Church of England. Vol. II. Chronicles to the 
Song of Solomon. 8vo. pp. 575. 138s. 6d. 

A sixth edition of Haldane’s Books of the Old and New 
Testament proved to be canonical. 8vo. pp. 166. 1s. 6d. 

A Critical Commentary on the Epistle of St. Paul the Apostle 
to the Romans, by R.. Knight. 8vo. pp. 700. 15s. 

Theodoret and Evagrius, Histories of the Church from A. D. 
322 to A. D. 427, and from A. D. 431 to A.D. 544. Trans- 
lated from the Greek, with a general index. 8vo. pp. 480. 
5s. Published by H. G. Bohn. 

Theophylacti in Evangelium §. Matthei Commentarius. 
Edidit Greece et Latine G. G. Humphrey. 8vo. pp. 499. 14s. 

The Octavius of Minucius Felix. Edited by H. A. Haldon, 
Classical Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 260. 

Three Treatises of Tertullian, (de Spectaculis, de Idololatria, 
and de Corona Militis,) with English Notes, an Introduction 
and Index, by G. Gurrey. 8vo. pp. 171. 7s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the Episcopate of the Ante-Nicene Church 
with especial reference to the early position of the Roman See. 
By Rev. H.M. Gorham. 8vo. pp. 200. 38s. 6d. 

History of Latin Christianity, including that of the Popes to 
the Pontificate of Nicolas V., by H. H. Milman. 8 vols. 36s. 

The Bible in the Middle Ages: with remarks on the libraries, 
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schools, and social and religious aspects of Medieval Europe, 
by L. A. Buckingham. 8vo. pp. 806. "s. 6d. 

John de Wycliffe, a Monograph: including an account of the 
Wycliffe MSS., by R. Vaughan. 4to. 16s. 

History of the Protestant Church in Hungary from the be- 
ginning of the Reformation to 1850, with special reference to 
Transylvania. Translated by Rev. J. Craig. With an intro- 
duction by D’Aubigné.. 8vo. pp. 464. 10s. 6d. 

A third edition of Sir. J. Stephen’s Essays in Ecclesiastical 
Biography. 8vo: pp. 1040. 24s. , 

Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist as propounded by Archdeacon 
Wilberforce shown to be inconsistent alike with reason, with 
Scripture, and the Church: and his unsound views of the Holy 
a ¥4 exposed, by Theophilus Secundus. 8yvo. pp. 202. 

s. 6d. 

An Historical and Explanatory Treatise on the Book of 
Common Prayer, by W. G. Humphrey. 8vo. pp. 322. 7s. 6d. 

The Protestant Doctrine of Justification and Scheme of Sal- 
vation philosophically confuted in sixteen articles, by C. Chol- 
mondeley, (Rom. Cath.) 8vo. pp. 264. Ts. 6d. _ 

The Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology, commenced 
in March last, is published at Cambridge thrice in the year. 

Apostolical Succession overthrown and Evangelical Succes- 
sion established by a Comparison of the Qualifications, Func- 
tions and Endowments respectively assigned by Jesus Christ to 
the Apostles and their Successors in the Ministry of the New 
Covenant. 8vo. pp.196. 538 U- 

Cyclopedia Bibliographica: a Library Manual of Theological 
and General Literature, and Guide to Books for Authors, 
Preachers, Students and Literary Men, Analytical, Biblio- 
graphical and Biographical, by James Darling. Imp. 8vo. pp. 
1664. £2 12s. 6d. 

A History of India under the first two Sovereigns of the 
house of Taimur, Baber, and Humayun, by W. Erskine. 2 
vols. 8vo. pp. 901. 382s. P 

History of the Byzantine and Greek Empires from 1057 to 
1453, by G. Finlay. 8vo. pp. 680. 15s. 

Christian Records and Historical Enquiry concerning the 
age, authorship, and authenticity of the New Testament, by 
Rev. D. Giles. 8vo. pp. 800. 9s. If this is anything like 
a kindred work by the same author on the Old Testament, it is 
flimsy and sceptical enough. 

The History and Theology of the three Creeds, by Rev. W. 
W. Harvey. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 696. 14s. 

Alexandria and her Schools: four lectures by Rey. C. Kings- 
ley. 8vo. pp. 199. 5s. 
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Lectures on the Ecclesiastical History of the First and Second 
Centuries, by Rev. F. D. Maurice. 8vo. pp. 401. 10s. 6d. 

Jesus tempted in the Wilderness: three discourses by A. 
Monod. 12mo. pp. 120. 2s. 6d. 

Ordericus Vitalis; his Ecclesiastical History of England and 
Normandy, translated with notes and the introduction of Guizot, 
by T. Forester. Vol. III. 8vo. pp. 512. 5s. Bohn’s Anti- 
quarian Library. 

The Church of England and Erastianism since the Reforma- 
tion, by J. R. Pretyman. 8vo. pp. 3874. Ts. 6d. 

Theodoreti Episcopi Cyari Ecclesiasticee Historic Libri quin- 
que, cum Interpret. Latina et Annotationibus H. Valesii. Re- 
censuit T. Gaisford. 8vo. 10s. 

Narrative of a Journey through Syria and Palestine in 1851-2, 
by C. W. M. Vande Welde. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1086. 30s. 

The Church: an explanation of the meaning contained in 
the Bible, showing the ancient, continued, and prevalent error 
of man, the substitution of worship for religion, etc., by W. 
Atkinson. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 1182. £1 10s. 

Christianity and Mankind, their beginnings and prospects, 
by C. C. J. Bunsen. 7 vols. 8vo. pp. 8480. £5 5s. This 
includes his Hippolytus and his Age, 2 vols.; Outlines of Uni- 
versal History applied to Language and Religion, 2 vols.; and 
Analecta Ante-Niczena, 2 vols. 

The Jordan and the Rhine, or the East and West: being the 
result of five years’ residence in Syria and five years in Ger- 
many, by Rev. W. Graham. 8vo. pp. 596. 10s. 6d. 

Notes of a Traveller on the Social and Political State of 
France, Prussia, Switzerland and Italy, etc., during the present 
century, by Laing. 2s. 6d. 

History of England, from the peace of Utrecht to the peace 
of Versailles, 1713-1783, by Lord Mahon. Vol. VII., 1780-3. 
8vo. pp. 604. 15s. 

The Antiquity, Literal Meaning, and Authenticity of the 
Mosaic Narrative examined and established, by Rev. A. Stra- 
han. pp. 122. 1s. 6d. 

Journal of a Residence in Northern Persia and the adjacent 
Provinces of Turkey, by Lieut. Col. Stuart. 8vo. pp. 407. 12s. 

On the Figures and Types of the Old Testament, by Rev. 
J. R. West. pp. 120. 1s. 6d. 

The Prékrita-Prak4s4: or the Prékrit Grammar of Vararuchi, 
with the commentary of Bh4maha: the first complete edition, 
with copious notes, an English translation and index of Prakrit 
words; to which is. prefixed an easy introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar, by E. B. Cowell. 
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Cumming’s Sabbath Evening Readings on Luke. 8vo. pp. 
538. 6s. 


Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesia Anglican: a Calendar of Ecclesi- 
astical Dignitaries in England and Wales, continued to the pre- 
sent time, by T. D. Hardy. 38 vols. 8vo. 87s. 6d. 

The Errors of Infidelity, by D. McBurnie. pp. 180. 2s. 6d. 

Nicolini’s History of the Jesuits: their origin, progress, doc- 
trines, and designs. 8vo. pp. 520. 5s. 6d. Bohn’s Illus- 
trated Library. 

History of Russia, from the foundation of the empire by 
Rourich to the close of the Hungarian War, by A. Rabbe and 
J. Duncan. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 286. 2s. 6d. 

History of Russia, from the earliest period to the present 
time, compiled from the most authentic sources, including Ka- 
ramsin, Tooke, and Segur, by W. K. Kelly. In 2 vols. Vol. I. 
8vo. pp. 502. 3s. 6d. ‘ 

The Nemesis of Power: Causes and Forms of Revolution, 
by J. A. St. John. pp. 254. 5s. 

Tregelles on the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament, 
with remarks on its revision upon critical principles, together 
with a collation of the Critical Texts of Griesbach, Scholz, 
Lachmann, and Tischendorf; with that in common use. 8vo. 
pp. 868. 10s. 6d. 

History of French Literature in the Eighteenth Century, by 
Prof. Vinet of Lausanne. 8vo. pp. 500. Qs. 

The Works of Philo Judeus, translated from the Greek by 
C.D. Yonge. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 520. 5s. 

Thoughts on Education in India, its object and plan, by T. 
A. Wise. 8vo. pp. 65. 2s. 

The Testimony of Sacred Scripture, the Church of the first 
five centuries, and the Reformed Church of England to the na- 
ture and effects of Holy Baptism. 8vo. pp. 419. 10s. 6d. 

The Autobiography of the Rev. William Jay, with reminis- 
cences of some distinguished contemporaries, selections from 
his correspondence, &c. Edited by G. Redford and J. A. 
James. 8vo. pp. 484. 12s. 

Marco Polo’s Travels; the translation of Marsden. Edited, 
with notes, introduction, and index, by T. Wright. 8vo. pp. 
550. 5s. Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 

The Teachings of the Types, by R. Aitken. No. 4. Our 
Individual Relationship to Christ as our Saviour. 8vo. 2s. 

Lectures on the Christian Faith and Life, by C. Brereton. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The National Restoration and Conversion of the Twelve 
Tribes ‘of Israel, by W. Chamberlain. 8vo. pp. 578. 14s. 
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Church Historians: Pre-Reformation Series. Vol. VIII., 
Part 1. William of Malmesbury.—Reformation Series. Vol. 
IL, Part 3. Fox’s Acts and Monuments.. 

Preparation of Prophecy, or the use and design of the Old 
Testament examined. 8vo. pp. 417. Qs. } 

Exposition of the Seventh Chapter of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans, by A. McKidd. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of Church Authority, or Rea- 
sons for recalling my Subscription to the Royal Supremacy, 
by R.-J. Wilberforce. 8vo. pp. 284. 5s. 

Three volumes have been published of the Collected Works 
of Dugald Stewart, edited by Sir W. Hamilton. 

Edward Irving: an Ecclesiastical and Literary Biography. 
pp. 288. 3s. 6d. 

_ Commentary on St. Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, with a 
translation, by C. J. Ellicott. 8vo. pp. 140. Ts. 6d. 

The Doctrine of the Sacrifice deduced from the Scriptures. 
A series of Sermons, by F. D. Maurice. 8vo. pp. 322. Ts. 6d. 

Exposition of the First Seventeen Chapters of St. Matthew, 
by D. Bagot. 8vo. pp. 340. Ts. 6d. 

The Hcclesiastical Principles and Polity of the Wesleyan 
Methodists: their Ordinances, Institutions, Laws, Regulations, 
and General Economy. 8vo. pp. 668. 10s. 6d. 

The Public Pearl, or Education the People’s right and a Na- 
tion’s glory: two Lectures. 12mo. pp. 826. 4s. 6d. 

: The Baltic, its Gates, Shores, and Cities, by Rey. T. Milner. 
vO. 

The Chinese Empire, a continuation of Hue and Gabet’s 
Travels in Tartary and Thibet, by the Abbé Huc, many years 
Missionary Apostolic in China. Translated from the French. 
2 vols. 8vo. 

Rambles in Iceland, by Pliny Miles. 16mo. 

Traditions and Superstitions of the New Zealanders, with 
illustrations of their Manners and Customs, by E. Shortland. 
8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Geography of Herodotus developed, explained, and illus- 
trated from Modern Researches and Discoveries, by J. T. 
Wheeler. 8vo. pp. 607. 18s. 


FRANCE. 


Commentaries of John Calvin on the New Testament. Vol. 
I. Containing the harmony of three Evangelists, 8vo. pp. 892. 
_ 7 franes 50 centimes. 


Commentaries on the Epistles of Paul and other Apostles, 
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by the Abbé A. Arnaud, Professor in the Seminary at Brig- 
nolles. 4to. pp. 196. 

History of Photius, Patriarch of Constantinople, author of 
the schism of the Greeks, from original and mostly unpublished 
documents; accompanied by an introduction, historical notes, 
— By the Abbé Jagar. Second Edition. 12mo. pp. 255. 

¥ 

Alcuin and his Influence among the Franks, literary, reli- 
gious, and political, with unpublished fragments of a commen-_ 
tary of Alcuin on St. Matthew, and other pieces published for 
the first time, by F. Monnier. 8vo. pp. 138. 38 fr. 50 ¢. 

The Summa Theologize of Thomas Aquinas, translated entire 
into French for the first time, with theological, historical, and 
philological notes, by the Abbé Drioux. 7 vols. 8vo. 85 fr. 

Sum of the Catholic Faith against the Gentiles, by Thomas 
Aquinas. The Latin text with a translation, and accompanied 
with numerous notes, by the Abbé P. F. Ecalle. Vol. I. 8vo. 
pp. 296. 5 fr. 50 ¢. | 

Universal History of the Catholic Church, by the Abbé 
Rohrbacher. Second edition, corrected and enlarged. 29 
vols. 8vo. 160 fr. 

Studies on the new historical documents borrowed from the 
recently discovered Philosophumena, and relating to the com- 
mencement of Christianity, and particularly of the Church of 
Rome, by the Abbé Cruice. 8vo. pp. 164. 4 fr. 50 ¢. 

Chronological and Dogmatical History of the Christian 
Councils, from the Council at Jerusdlem held by the Apostles 
in the year 50, to the last Council held in our days. By the 
Abbé André d’Avallon. Vol. IV. 8vo. pp. 296. 6 fr. 

History of the Church of France, composed from original 
and authentic documents, by the Abbé Guettie. Vol. IX. 
8vo. pp. 276. 4 

History of the Rivalry and the Protectorate of the Christian 
Churches in the East, by C. Famin. 8vo. pp. 268. 7 fr. 50 c. 

New Theological Encyclopedia, or new series of Dictionaries 
on all parts of religious science, etc., published by the Abbé 
Migne. Vol. XL. XLI., Dictionary of Manuscripts. 8vo. 
pp. 816. 14 fr. Vol. XLII., Dictionary of Anthropology. 
pp. 400. 8 fr. Vol. XLIV., Marvels and Curiosities. pp. 320. 
7 fr. Vol. XLVII., Paleography, Cryptography, Dactylology, 
Hieroglyphics, Stenography, and Telegraphing. pp. 336. 7 fr. 

Essay on Providence, by EH. Bersot. 8vo. pp. 220. 

The Complete Works of Francis Arago are to be published 
in 12 vols. 8vo., from 600 to 650 pages each, at 7 fr. 50 c. per 
volume. The first three will contain thirteen biographical 
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notices read by him in the annual sessions of the Academy 
of Sciences, several of which shave never been printed. 
They ‘concern Fresnel, Volta, Young, Fourier, Watt, Car- 
not, Ampére, Condorcet, Bailly, Monge, Poisson, Gay Lus- 
sac, and Malus, giving not barely the principal events of their 
lives, but an analysis of their works, discoveries, etc. These 
are to be preceded by an unpublished paper entitled by Arago 
The History of my Youth. Three other volumes will contain 
brief scientific papers (notices), e. g., on thunder, steam-engines, 
the sun, scintillations, the system of the world, the voltaic 
pile, Sir W. Herschell, etc. Two will be devoted to scientific 
memoirs, mostly unpublished, e. g., on the rapidity of light, 
polarization, photometry, magnetism, the planets, ete. Two 
will contain Reports to the Academy, to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties and Municipal Council on various points of science; and 
lastly, his Popular Astronomy. 

Political and Moral Tableau of Russia in the 16th and 19th 
centuries, by the Baron Siztema de Grovestins. 8vo. pp. 80. 
} fr. 

The Coptic version of the Pentateuch, published from MSS. 
of the Imperial Library of Paris, with various readings and 
notes, by A. Fallet. No. I. 4to. pp. 96. 7 fr.50c¢. This 
number contains the first sixteen chapters of Genesis, without 
title or introduction. The text is formed from the Parisian 
MSS., compared with the older edition of the Pentateuch by 
David Wilkins, London, 1731. 

The Revival of Syriac Studies, by F. Néve, Professor at 
Louvain. 8vo. pp. 37. This is reprinted from the Annales de 
Philosophie Chrétienne, for January and February, 1854. It 
contains, among other things, the history of the study of Syriac 
in Europe since the 16th century, and a tolerably complete 
bibliography of Syriac printed works, under the three heads of 
Exegesis, Patrology, and History. 

An important Arabic work is about to be published at Ley- 
den, under title of Selections (Analectes) from the History and 
Literature of the Arabs of Spain, by al-Makkari. It is edited 
jointly by R. Dozy of Leyden, G. Dugat of Paris, L. Krehl of 
Dresden, and W. Wright of Oxford. It will consist of four 
parts, each to contain 850 pages, and to cost 7 florins. Al- 
Makkari lived in the first half of the 17th century. He wrote 
a life of Ibn-al-Khatib, who flourished at Granada in the 14th 
century, prefacing it with a vast series of fragments from an- 
cient authors, many of which are now lost, on the history and 
literature of the Spanish Arabs. This introduction, which 
occupies half of the work, is now the most interesting and im- 
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portant part of it. An English translation, which, however, 
was considerably abridged and otherwise faulty, was published 
of this work of al-Makkari by de Gayanges. It is the purpose 
of the present editors simply to furnish a corrected edition of 
the original text. There are three complete MSS. of this 
work upon the Continent, and two in England, besides others 
more or less mutilated. The quotations will also, as far as 
practicable, be verified by comparison with the text of the 
authors from which they were originally taken. It was their 
intention at first to have accompanied the original with a new 
translation; but this feature of the plan has been abandoned, 
or its execution left to other hands. 


GERMANY. 


The second part of the first volume of Dillmann’s Ethiopic 
Old Testament has appeared, pp. 229-380 text, and pp. 119- 
164 critical annotations. 23 thalers. This issue contains the 
books of Numbers and Deuteronomy. The same MSS. were 
used as in the first part. The annotations exhibit as before 
the various readings of the MSS., as well as all those passages 
in which the translator seems to have had another than the 
received Greek text before him, or in which he has either mis- 
apprehended its meaning, or inaccurately rendered it. It is 
the opinion of Professor Dillmann, (in which he coincides with 
Ludolf,) that the entire Pentateuch proceeded from one trans- 
lator, except only a portion of the book of Exodus. The pre- 
cise limits of this portion cannot be accurately fixed; but from 
about Exod. xiv. 9, to about xxxi. 7, there seems to be such a 
difference in its whole character and the mode of rendering, 
that he thinks it necessary to assume a different translator. 
He supposes the whole to have been first translated by one 
person; but that in some way this passage was wholly lost or 
greatly corrupted, and that it was re-translated or corrected 
by another hand. The original text of the version seems to be 
retained with least purity in Deuteronomy, and with most in 
Leviticus; one reason of which may have been that Leviticus 
was, from the character of its contents, less frequently used, 
and another that the rhetorical style of Deuteronomy, and its 
numerous phrases recurring with more or less modification, 
increased the liability of errors in transcription. The version 
receives the praise of being generally well executed. The song 
of Moses in Deut. xxxii., is admirably rendered; while his 
blessing in the next chapter is less successfully handled, pro- 
bably on account of its obscurity in the Septuagint. In the 
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list of clean and unclean animals, both in Leviticus and in 
Deuteronomy, the Greek names are simply transferred. Old 
Ethiopic MSS. have no settled division into sentences or 
verses; but each transcriber punctuated apparently at his own 
discretion. There seems to be more reason to believe in the 
existence of sections or chapters, though even these may have 
varied considerably. The ecclesiastical use of the Scriptures 
would have led to this, even if these sections were not borrowed 
from the Greeks in the Old Testament, as they certainly were 
in the New. In some books the ancient division appears to 
have been pretty accurately preserved. In others, different 
modes of division have been confused, or they have been altered 
purposely or by mistake, or even omitted altogether. In one 
of his MSS., that of Bruce, Dillmann found in Genesis 52 sec- 
tions, in Exodus 17, in Leviticus 34, in Numbers 53, in Deute- 
ronomy 12. In another, that of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, there were in Genesis 280 sections, in Exodus 110, in 
Leviticus 85, in Numbers 125, and in Deuteronomy 37; 
though there were in this same MS. traces of another mode 
of division still, which gave to Numbers 56 sections, and to 
Deuteronomy 9. These last correspond with the sections of 
Bruce’s MS., in the book of Numbers, in almost every 
instance; but no two agree in Deuteronomy. ‘The Bible 
Society’s MS. also distinguishes the lessons for public wor- 
ship; but the marks for this purpose are often obliterated. 
Since the era of printing, the modern chapters and verses 
have been introduced among the Abyssinians from the Greeks, 
and are frequently noted in their most recent manuscripts. 
[For account of first part, see Biblical Repertory for January, 
1854, p. 210.] 

A. Kuenen has published the books of Exodus and Leviticus 
from Abu Said’s Arabic version of the Samaritan Pentateuch, 
8vo. pp. 153—856. Genesis was published in 1851. The views 
of the editor regarding the author and character of the version, 
are reserved for the prolegomena, which are promised when the 
Pentateuch shall be completed. Of the six manuscripts known 
to exist of this version, Kuenen was only able to obtain the use 
of three. His preceptor and friend Juynboll, well known from 
his own publications in Samaritan literature, failed in the en- 
deavour to obtain the Barberinian codex from Rome; and the 
rules of the English libraries forbade his using the two which 
are in the Bodleian at Oxford, unless during a personal visit 
there. ‘Two MSS. were furnished him from the Royal Library 
at Paris, and he had access to another in Leyden. One of the 
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Parisian MSS. is adopted as the basis of the text, and the 
various readings of the others are carefully noted. 

H. Riehm, The Legislation of Moses in the Land of Moab. 
A Contribution to Introduction to the Old Testament. 8vo. 
pp. 136. 2th. This treatise, which is dedicated to Huffeld 
and Umbreit, was originally prepared by its author in order to 
his admission to the degree of licentiate of theology, by the 
faculty at Heidelberg. Its character will sufficiently appear 
from the statement that he denies the Mosaic origin of the 
book of Deuteronomy, assigning to it a date much posterior to 
that of the other books of the Pentateuch. It could not have 
been written, according to his account, before the latter half 
of the reign of Manasseh. 

A second edition, partially rewritten, and somewhat enlarged, 
of Knobel’s Commentary on Isaiah. 8vo. pp. 467. 1 th. 27 
ngr. This belongs to the Condensed Exegetical Manual to 
the Old Testament. 

Another part has appeared of The Prophet Isaiah, translated 
and explained, by Dr. M. Drechsler. The first volume (ch. i. 
—xil.), and the first part of the second (ch. xiii.—xxvii.), were 
published by Drechsler during his life. The present publica- 
tion completes the second volume, and contains ch. xxviiiim— 
xxxix. 8yo. pp. 222. 1th. It is edited by Delitzsch and 
Hahn, (the commentator upon Job and the Song of Solomon,) 
from the papers of Drechsler, which contained abundant mate- 
rials for this part of the work, but were not in a state of readi- 
ness for the press, and needed a laborious revision and abridg- 
ment. Wherever the editors have introduced any remarks of 
their own, they are accompanied by their initials. From the 
40th chapter, Drechsler has left no materials of any conse- 
quence. hat portion of the commentary will have to be an 
entirely new and independent production. Its preparation has 
been undertaken, not by Delitzsch, as we were previously in- 
formed, but by Hahn. It is but a few years since he had to 
perform a similar service for another lamented scholar, Hiiver- 
nick, whose posthumous lectures on Old Testament Theology 
he edited. 

R. Nagel, The Prophets Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel. 
Three sketches from Scripture life for thinking Christians of 
our time. 8vo. pp. 52. 4th. . 

P. Schegg, The Minor Prophets, translated and explained. 
In two parts; the first extending from Hosea to Micah, the 
second from Nahum to Malachi. 8vo. pp. 1154. 5 th. 

D. Burger, Commentarius in Ecclesiasten, in usum juventutis 
academic. 8vo. pp. 86. 24 ngr. 
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A. Hilgenfeld, The Gospels, with respect to their origin and 
historical import. 8vo. pp. 855. 1th. 24 ngr. : 

E. Zeller, The Acts of the Apostles critically investigated 
with respect to its contents and origin. 8vo. pp. 524. 2 th. 

W. A. Van Hengel, Exposition of Paul’s Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, originally delivered in academical lectures, now revised 
for publication. (In Latin.) Fasc. I. 8vo. pp. 167. 1 th. 
6 ngr. 

L. Steugel, Commentary on the Epistle of the Apostle Paul 
to the Romans. Edited from manuscripts of the author by J. 
Beck. 2 vols. Second Edition. The first was published in 
1836. 8vo. pp. 544. 24 ner. 

J. E. Huth, On the passage in Paul’s Epistle to the Gala- 
tians ili. 19, 20. Commentatio. 4to. pp. 26. 4 th. 

W. F. Besser, Bible Hours. Exposition of the Holy Serip- 
tures for the people. Vol. 6. The Epistles of Peter. 8vo. 
pp. 568. 1 th. 6 ngr. 

F. L. Steinmeyer, Disquisition upon the introductory por- 
tion of the first Epistle of Peter. S8vo. pp. 48. ith. This 
is an academical dissertation in Latin upon 1 Peter i. 1-12. 

C. Stern, Commentary on the Revelation of the Apostle 
John. 8vo. pp. 462. 2 th. 

E. Beehmer, The Revelation of John to be explained of 
things done in the age of the prophet. Fasc. I., expounding 
chs. vi. vil. vill. 8vo. pp. 60. 4 th. 

C. A. Auberlen, The Prophet Daniel and the Revelation of 
John considered in their mutual relation, and explained in their 
principal passages. 8vo. pp. 451. 12 th. 

A new edition of De Wette’s Commentary on the Revela- 
tion. 8vo. pp. 198. 274 ngr. With a preface by Dr. Liicke. 

Tischendorf has published a Novum Testamentum Triglottum, 
or the New Testament in Greek, Latin, and German. 4to. 
pp. 980. 2th. The Greek text is taken without material 
alteration from the second Leipsic edition (1849) of his New 
Testament; the variations of the received text, and all other 
readings of any critical value are given; and the Ammonian 
sections and the canons of Eusebius are exhibited. The Latin 
text is an attempted restoration of the translation of Jerome 
in its earliest form, following chiefly the two oldest MSS. 
which are supposed to exhibit this version, Codd. Amiatinus, 
and Fuldensis. The variations of the Clementine Vulgate are 
given in the margin. The German text is based upon the 
original edition of Luther in 1545. Learned prolegomena 
accompany the volume. 


The same distinguished critic has projected a work to be 
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called Monumenta Sacra Inedita. A New Collection. As is 
well known, he has during the last fifteen years devoted much 
of his time and labour to the securing of accurate reprints of 
the oldest MSS., and the most important for sacred criticism, 
that their examination by scholars might thus be facilitated, 
and the danger of their loss or destruction might thus if possi- 
ble be averted. This work is in continuation of the same idea. 
The first volume was announced for November. Only 200 
copies were to be printed, and the price of subscription was 
16 thalers. Its contents were chiefly collected by Tischendorf 
recently in the Hast. They consist, first, of five Greek palimp- 
sests, written from the 5th to the 7th century. One contains 
fragments from the four gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles of 
Paul; the other four contain fragments of the Old Testament 
from Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua, Judges, Kings, and 
Isaiah. In addition to these, there are-fragments of two of the 
oldest Evangelisteria (Lessons from the Gospels) written in the 
6th or 7th century, and which were found in the libraries at 
Venice and at Rome; also a portion of the Psalms in Greek, 
which were found upon papyrus several years since in an 
Egyptian tomb, and, deposited in the British Museum, and a 
fragment from the Prophets, (Isa. Ixvi. 12—Jer. i. 7,) which, 
in the judgment of Tischendorf, undoubtedly belongs to the 
same old MS. of which fragments were published by him in 
1844, under the name of the Codex Friderico-Augustanus. 
New type were cut expressly for this work. Critical prolego- 
mena and three plates of fac simile are promised. 

A fourth enlarged edition of Tholuck’s The Old Testament 
in the New Testament. 8vo. pp. 116. 16 ngr. This consists 
of two treatises originally published as appendices to the 
author’s Commentary on the Hebrews: the first is on the quo- 
tations from the Old Testament in the New, and the second 
on the notion attached to offerings and priests in both Testa- 
ments. 

J. H. Kurtz, History of the Old Covenant. Vol. 2d. Part I. 
8vo. pp. 320. 3th. The striking ability and evangelical sen- 
timents displayed in the first volume, published originally 
in 1848, (2d edit. 1853,) as well as in other works by the 
same author, warrant very exalted expectations in regard to 
this. 

A second edition of Ewald’s Antiquities of the People of 
Israel, published as an Appendix to the 2d and 3d vols. of his 
History of the People of Israel until Christ. 8vo. pp. 426. 
1? th. 

“Rab. L. Herzteld, History of the People of Israel from the 
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completion of the second temple to the appointment of Simon 
Maccabeus as high-priest and prince. Vol. I. No. 2. 8vo. 
pp. 161-320. #th. This is spoken of as a work of great 
learning and research. 

H. Lichtenstein, History of the Israelites from the Baby- 
lonish Exile to the most recent times. 8vo. pp. 263, 18 ngr. 

Scientific Treatises on Jewish history, literature, and antiqui- 
ties. 8vo. pp.164. 1% th. 

- A new and unaltered edition of J. L. Hug’s Thoughts (Gut- 
achten) on the Life of Jesus by Strauss. 8vo. . pp. 462. 
24 ner. 

iain te Brief Sketch of Church History. 8vo. pp. 168. 

8 ngr. 

iF Peterson, Universal History of Religion, from the Stand- 
point of Christian Revelation. Vol. 2d, Nos. 2 and 8. 8vo. 
pp. 65-192. 

A. F. O. Miinchmeyer, The Doctrine of the Visible and In- 
visible Church. A historico-critical essay. 8vo. pp. 181. 
th. The first part of the treatise discusses the history of this 
doctrine, and the second exhibits what its author supposes to 
be the truth in relation to it. 

W. Menzel, Christian Symbols, (Symbolik.) No.1. 8vo. 
pp. 1-80. 11} ngr. To be completed in 12-14 numbers. 

J. H. A. Ebrard, Lectures on Practical Theology. 8vo. pp. 
878. 12 th. 

R. Stier, The Lord’s Supper, an exegetical and dogmatical 
treatise. 8vo. pp. 105. 4 th. ‘This is reprinted from the 
sixth part of his Discourses of the Lord Jesus. 

C. Rosen, (Cath. priest,) The Pragmatic Sanction, which has 
come to us under the name of St. Lewis IX., King of France. 
A Church-historical treatise. 8vo. pp. 55. 8 ngr. 

H. Riickert, History of the Culture of the German People 
at the time of the transition from Heathenism to Christianity. 
Part 2d. 8vo. pp. 527. 38 th. 

A. Jager, On the Relation of the Emperor Maximilian I. to 
the Papacy. 8yvo. pp. 76. 14 ngr. Reprinted from the 
Transactions of the Royal Academy of Sciences for 1854. 

O. Jiger, John Wickliffe and his Importance for the Reform- 
ation. An investigation of his doctrine, his theoretical and 
practical opposition to the Catholic Church, and his relation to 
Huss and Wessel, and to Luther. 8vo. pp. 149. 18 sgr. 
This is a prize essay, called out by a proposal from the evan- 
gelical theological faculty at Tiibingen. In the development 
of his theological views, special relation is had to his main 
work, the Trialogus. In the opinion of the writer, the prac- 
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tical and the theoretical, antagonism to the Church and to 
scholasticism, were in Wickliffe undivided. After his death 
these found distinct representatives, the practical in Huss, the 
theoretical in Wessel. These were once more combined in a 
higher degree and a more developed form in Luther. 

C. W. Spicker, History of the Religious Peace of Augsburg, 
September 26, 1555, with an introductory history of the Reform- 
ation. 8vo. pp. 317. 1 th. 15 sgr. The subject was sug- 
gested by the approaching tri-centenary anniversary. 

K. F. A. Kahnis, The Internal Progress of German Pro- 
testantism since the middle of the last century. 8yo. pp. 262. 
1 th. 6 ner. 

John Huss’s Sermons on the Gospel of the Advent, translated 
pie: the Bohemian into German by J. Nowotny. 8vo. pp. 28. 

ner. 

T. Harnach, The Worship of the Christian Church (Christ- 
liche Gottesdienst) in the Apostolic and Old-Catholic Age. 
8vo. pp. 484. 2 th. 10 sgr. The author is professor of 
theology at Erlangen, and belongs to the strict Lutheran party. 

Some articles from the pen of Hengstenberg, entitled Free- 
masonry and the Office of the Evangelical Pastor, have been 
reprinted from his Kirchenzeitung, and have called forth various 
replies. 

y second enlarged and improved German edition of Schaff’s 
History of the Apostolic Church has been published at Leipsic. 
8vo. pp. 680. Schaff likewise published during his recent 
visit at Berlin a book upon America, The political, social, eccle- 
siastical, and religious condition of the United States of North ° 
America, with special reference to the Germans, from personal 
inspection. 8vo. pp. 278. 14 th. 

Dr. Stalberg, Contributions to the History of German His- 
toriography in the Middle Ages. I. Jornandes. 4to. pp. 
24.» 4 th. 

W: ‘Wachsmuth, History of the Political Parties of Ancient 
and Modern Times. Vol. 2d. Containing the history of the 
political parties of the middle ages. 8vo. pp. 522. 2th. 24 
ngr. 
oh fourth edition of E. Rheinhold’s History of Philosophy 
considered in the main points of its development. Vol. 2d. 
Containing the history of modern philosophy to the time of 
Kant. 8vo. pp. 408. 14 th. 

The second volume of Oischinger’s Speculative Development 
of the Principal Systems of Modern Philosophy from Descartes 
to Hegel. 8vo. pp. 608. 2 th. 18 ngr. 

J. Gihr, The latest Philosophy in its Historical Progress. 
Published in numbers. No.4. 8vo. pp. 145-208. 4 th. 
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L. Noach, Propaedeutic of Philosophy. Introduction to the 
philosophy and encyclopedia of the philosophical sciences. 8vo. 
pp. 492. 2 th. Also by the same author, Freethinkers in 
Religion, or the Representatives of Religious Enlightenment in 
England, France, and Germany. Vol. 2d is devoted to France, 
and finds the religious lights of that country in its scofling 
sceptics and atheists. 8vo. pp. 876. 1 th. 9 ngr. 

Griisse’s Universal Literary History of all known Nations of 
the World, from the most ancient to the latest times, has 
reached the second part of the third section of the third volume. 
8vo. pp. 193-384. 1th. This section treats of the 18th cen- 
tury, and the first half of the 19th. 

Latin Hymns of the Middle Ages, published from MSS. and 
explained by F. J. Mone. Vol. 2d contains those relating to 
the Virgin Mary. 8vo. pp. 459. 1 th. 24 ngr. 

Two volumes of Herzog’s Real-Encyclopiidie for Protestant 
Theology and Church, have been issued, large 8vo. pp. 792 
and 798. It appears in numbers, ten of which constitute a 
volume, at the price of 8 ngr. per number. The second volume 
extends from Bekehrung to Columbian, and contains nearly 
five hundred articles. It may give some idea of the character 
of its contents to say that among the longest articles in the 
second volume are those on Benedict of Nursia and the Bene- 
dictines, 14 pages; Bengel, 10 pages; Beza, 12; Bible text of 
the Old Test., 17; of the New Test., 28; Bible versions, 15; 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 10; Bucer, 11; Bullinger, 
11; Calvin, 27; Chilism, 14. Herzog has 114 coadjutors, 
among whom may be named, (in addition to those mentioned 
Rep. Oct. 1852, p. 711,) as among the ablest and best known 
to our readers, Baumgarten, Bertheau, Delitzsch, Dillmann, 
Dorner, Ebrard, Kurtz, Lange, Lepsius, Rédiger, Tischen- 
dorf, ete. 

K. F, Leaderhose, Frederic Myconius, Pastor and Superin- 
tendent of Gotha. A life from the period of the Reformation. 
With a portrait of Myconius and a fac simile. 8vo. pp. 386. 
24 ser. It is the purpose of the writer to publish successively 
the hves of several of the Reformers. Frederic Mecum or My- 
conius, who has been ealled the apostle of Thuringia, was born 
December 26, 1491, at Lichtenfels, three leagues from Coburg. 
When thirteen years old he went to the school at St. Annaberg; 
when nineteen he entered the Franciscan convent in that place. 
In 1516 he became priest at Weimar. From 1524 to the end 
of his life in 1546, he laboured uninterruptedly in Gotha. 
With the exception of journeys to the Rhine and to England, 
visitations in Thuringia with Melancthon, and an abode of some 
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length in Leipsic, on business connected with the Reformation, 
he never left Gotha. One of his publications in 1540, with a 
preface from the pen of Luther, was entitled, “ How to instruct 
the simple, and especially the sick, in Christianity.” 

G. Klemm, The Condition and Influence of Women in differ- 
ent zones and ages. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 411. 2 th. 

J. Thaler, History of Tyrol, from the earliest times to our 
days. Prepared from historical sources. Part I. Its ancient 
history, extending from its first settlement in the Etruscan 
period to about the middle of the thirteenth century, when the 
duchy was established. 8vo. pp. 147. 18 sgr. The whole 
is to be completed in three volumes. 

F. I. Proschko, Excursions into the Territory of Austrian 
History and Tradition. 8vo. pp. 116. 224 sgr. The con- 
tents are, 1. A brief sketch of the insurrection of the peasantry 
in Upper Austria in 1625-6. 2. Kepler in Lintz, a series of 
interesting passages from the public archives, which relate to 
the abode of this distinguished astronomer in that place, 1611- 
1628. 38. The siege of Lintz in the first war of the peasants, 
giving an account of the two attacks made upon it in July, 
1626. 4. The founding of, the convent of Schliigel, and 5. 
That at Hohenfurth. 

S. Sugenheim, History of the Origin and Extension of the 
States of the Church. 8vo. pp. 439. 2 th. 15 sgr. This 
essay received the prize from the Royal Society of Sciences at 
Gottingen. It sketches the growth of the States of the Church 
from the Emperor Constantine to the surrender of Ferrara to 
the papal see in 1598. The first four chapters treat of the 
origin of the title and claims of the papacy to this territory; 
the next three of the anarchy during the abode of the popes at 
Avignon; the last three, the fall of the great families, and the 
conquests and acquisitions of the popes: in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

Monuments of Art, A Survey of its Progress from the first 
artistic attempts to the stand-point of the present. Published 
by EH. Guhl and J. Casper. 38 vols. pp. 223, and 106 copper- 
plates, folio, 29 th. 14 sgr. This work has been eight or nine 
years in publishing. Its aim is to illustrate each period in the 
history of art by characteristic examples exhibiting its general 
features and its predominant tendencies. ‘The earliest stages 
as found in the Celtic monuments of the north of Europe, in 
those of Central America, the valley of the Nile, the region of 
the Euphrates and India, occupy the first eleven plates. Greece 
and its colonies, Etruria, and Rome fill the next twenty-two. 
Plates 84-64 contain the monuments of the middle ages, the 
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old Christian, Romanesque, and German styles, together with 
those of Islam in their principal phases. Then follow the monu- 
ments of modern art. 

Crusade of the Landgrave Lewis the Pious. An epic upon 
the siege of Acre at the end of the twelfth century. From the 
only existing MS. by F. H. von der Hagen. 8vo. pp. 300. 
2th. 20 sgr. This poem was written in Silesia between 1302 
and 1305, and evidently belongs to the period of declining art. 
Its chief interest arises from the vividness with which the minute 
details ‘of the crusade are depicted, the mode of warfare, the 
relations between the Christians and Saracens, the jealousies of 
the Christians among each other, etc. . 

W. L. Holland, Chrestien of Troyes. An investigation in 
literary history. 8vo. pp. 284. Chrestien, surnamed de 
Troyes, from the place of his birth, was one of the most fertile 
of the French romantic poets of the twelfth century. Some of 
his principal pieces are William of England, the romance of 
Erec, containing the adventures of the round table, the romance 
of Cliget, ete. 

Dr. Herzog, The Waldenses, their ante-reformation con- 
dition and doctrines, their reformation in the sixteenth century, 
and the reflex influence of the same, exhibited principally in 
their own writings. 8vo. pp. 470. 2 th. 15 sgr. 

A. Kastner, History of the Town of Neisse, with special 
reference to church life in the town and the principality of 
Neisse. Part 2d. From 1608 to 1655. Period of the bishops 
Charles and Charles Ferdinand. With a lithograph plan of the 
town of Neisse in 1594. 8vo. pp. 599. 23 th. 

A. Von Kremer, Topography of Damascus. Published by 
order of the Imperial Academy of Sciences. With 8 lithograph 
plates. 4to. pp. 51. 12 th. 

F. Liebetrut, Journey to the East, especially to Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land. With a lithograph view of Bethlehem 
and Jerusalem, a plan of the holy city, and a map of the Holy 
Land. 8vo. pp. 600. 1# th. 

Ulrich Jasper Seetzen, Travels through Syria, Palestine, 
Phoenicia, the Transjordan-lands, Arabia Petrea, and Lower 
Egypt. Two vols. 8vo. pp. 832. 44th. Seetzen was in the 
East from 1808 till 1811, when he fell a victim to Arab ava- 
rice. Letters were published from him in Hurope at the time, 
but his complete journals have never until now been printed. 
They are edited now by Prof. Kruse, in whose hands they have 
been for many years, with the co-operation of Heinrichs, G. F. 
Miller, and others. 


K. Graul, Director of the Evangelical Lutheran Mission at 
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Leipsic, has published three volumes of his Journey to the East 
Indies over Palestine and Egypt. The object of his journey 
was to visit the missions in India under the charge of the 
society with which he is connected. The first and second 
volumes are devoted to Palestine, Egypt, and Sinai; the third, 
in which he says he has arrived at the threshold of his proper 
subject, is devoted tothe western coast of Hindostan. 8vo. 
p- 852. 1% th. 

A. Jellinck has published from a MS. in the Royal Library 
at Paris, a treatise of Rabbi Shabtai Donolo, entitled, Man as 
the Image of God. 8vo. pp. xiv. and 16. 4 th. 

E. Braun, Art-mythology, (Vorschule der Kunstmythologie.) 
Folio. pp. 65, with 100 copperplates. 5 th. \ 

W. F. Rinck, The Religion of the Hellenes developed from 
their myths, the teachings of their philosophers, and their wor- 
ship. Part 2d. Section 1. The worship and public festivals 
of the Hellenes. 8vo. pp. 328. 

L. Preller, Greek Mythology. 2 vols. 8vo. pp.893. 2 th. 

M. Uhlemann, The Judgment of the Dead among the An- 
cient Egyptians. 8vo. pp.16. 5 sgr. ; 

Suidze Lexicon ex recognitione Imman. Bekkeri. 8vo. pp. 
1158. 62 th. 

H. A. Zwick, Handbook of the Mongolian Language. 4to. 
pp- 482, of which 400 are lithographed. 62 th. 

F. Bopp, Comparative Accentuation System, with a con- 
densed view of the grammatical agreement between the San- 
scrit and the Greek. 8vo. pp. 304.- 2 th. 

H. N. Riis, Grammatical Outline and Vocabulary of the 
Oji-language, with especial reference to the Akwapim dialect, 
together with a collection of proverbs of the natives. 8vo. pp. 
276. 384 th. 

M. Haug, On the Pehlvi Language and the Bundehesh. 
12mo. pp. 46. 6 ngr. 

A third fasciculus of Vuller’s Persian Lexicon has been pub- 
lished. 4to. pp. 401-632. 38 th. 4 

W. Schott, Descriptive Sketch of Chinese Literature. 4to. 
pp- 126. 2th. A treatise read in the Royal Prussian Academy 
of Sciences, Feb. 7, 1850. ; ; 

Upalekha de Kramapatha libellus. The Sanscrit text, with 
various readings, prolegomena, a Latin version, notes, and 
index, by W. Pertsch. 8vo. pp. xxii. and 64, 1} th. 

The Hudsailian poems contained in the MS. of Leyden, 
edited in Arabic and translated with annotations, by J. G. 
Rosegarten. Vol. I. Containing the first part of the Arabic 
text. 4to. pp. 296. 5th. 
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Bible Poems of Cxdmon the Anglo Saxon, published by K. 
W. Bouterwek. 8vo. pp. cexliii.and 353. 74th. The writings 
of Czdmon compose the earliest monument of the English 
tongue known to exist. He died about the year 676. It is of 
him that Bede relates, among other marvellous things, that he 
often composed sublimely during his sleep, and wrote it all off 
when he awaked. This book contains a folio fac simile from 
the Bodleian MS. 

Munich, it seems, has had its crystal palace and its industrial 
exhibition, (from July 15 to Oct. 15, 1854,) as well as the rest 
of the world, with its Guide of 35 pp. 8vo., and its Catalogue 
of 372 pp. 

Studien und Kritiken, 1854, No. 4. G. V. Lechler, The 
Old Testament in the Discourses of Jesus. K. H. Graf, On 
the position of Bethel, Ramah, and Gilgal. R. A. Lipsius, On 
the object and occasion of the First Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians. W. Grimm, On the passage in the Epistle of James iv. 
5, 6. Reviews. 

G. W. Nitzsch, Ord. Prof. of Philology at Kiel, has become 
Ord. Prof. of Classical Archzeology in the University of Leip- 
sic; and Justus Olshausen, Ord. Prof. of Oriental Languages 
at Kiel, has been transferred to the same professorship at K6- 
nigsberg. 
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Art. I.— Ethnographic View of Western Africa. 


WestERN AFRICA may be divided, according to its popula- 
t#on, into three grand divisions. Jirst—Senegambia, extend- 
ing from the southern borders of the Great Desert to Cape 
Verga, a little south of the Rio Grande, and so named from 
its being watered by the two great rivers, Senegal and Gam- 
bia. Second—Upper, or Northern Guinea, reaching from 
Cape Verga to the Kamerun mountain in the Gulf of Benin, 
about four degrees north latitude. Third—Southern, or 
Lower Guinea, sometimes called Southern Ethiopia, extending 
from the Kamerun mountain to Cape Negro, the southern 
limit of Benguela. 

The term Guinea is not of African origin, or at least not 
among those to whom it is applied. There is, according to 
Barbot, a district of country north of the Senegal, known by 
the name of @enahoa, the inhabitants of which were the first 
blacks that the Portuguese encountered, in their explorations 
along the coast in the fifteenth century; and they applied this 
name indiscriminately afterwards to all the black nations which 
they found further south. In the two succeeding centuries it 
was applied in a more restricted sense to that portion of the 
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coast which is now better known as the Gold and Slave coasts; 
owing to the fact, perhaps, that. this region for a time offered 
a larger number of slaves for the foreign market, than any 
other part of the country. The natives here acknowledge this 
term as applied to themselves, but it was undoubtedly borrowed 
in the first instance from the Portuguese. 

The physical aspect of the country, as might be inferred from 
the immense extent we have under consideration, is exceeding- 
ly variable, but is characterized everywhere by excessive rich- 
ness of natural scenery. The coast of Senegambia is somewhat 
flat and monotonous, but this is the only exception to our gen- 
eral remark. In the region of Sierra Leone, Cape Mount and 
Cape Messurado, the eye rests upon bold head-lands and high 
promontories covered with the richest tropical verdure. In the 
vicinity of Cape Palmas, there are extended plains, slightly 
undulating, and covered with almost every variety of the palm 
and palmetto. On the coast of Drewin, the country rises into 
table-land of vast extent, and apparently of great fertility. 
The Gold coast presents every variety of hill and dale; and 
as we approach the equatorial regions, we are saluted by 
mountain scenery of unrivalled beauty and surpassing maw- 
nificence. . 

The inhabitants of Western Africa may be divided into three 
great families, corresponding to the geographical divisions 
which have just been made. 

In Senegambia, the principal tribes or families are the Ja- 
lofs, the Mandingoes, the Fulahs, and the Susus, who belong 
in part to Senegambia, and in part to Northern Guinea. 

The principal families in Northern Guinea, are the Vais, 
the Manou or Kru, the Kwakwas or Avékwom, the Inta, the 
Dahomy, and the Benin. Those of Southern Guinea, are the 
Pongo, Loango, Kongo, Angola and the Azinko families. 

The inhabitants of Senegambia are distinguished from those 
of Northern and Southern Guinea by being Mohammedans, and 
by all those changes in their social character and condition, 
which that religion ordinarily introduces among those who em- 
brace it. They may be regarded as standing something higher 
than the pagan tribes in point of civilization; and this 
shows, so far as this single circumstance goes, that the Afri- 
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can race are not entirely incapable of improvement and civili- 
zation. - 

After giving a slight sketch of the different tribes or families 
that have been enumerated, we shall endeavour to show in 
what points they resemble, and in what they differ from each. 
other, and point out, so far as we can from our present imper- 
fect knowledge of the subject, how far these different families» 
are related to the ancient aboriginal races of the continent of 
Africa. 

There are a few general statements, however, that it is pro- 
per to make before descending to particulars. 

In the first place, there are no large or extended political 
organizations in Western Africa, with the exception perhaps of 
the kingdoms of Ashanti and Dehomi, and neither of these has 
a larger population or greater extent of territory than the 
smaller kingdoms of Europe. For the most part, the people 
live together in independent communities, of not more than 
eight or ten villages, and with an aggregate population of from 
two to twenty-five or thirty thousand. In these different com- 
munities they have no written forms of law, but are governed 
for the most part by certain traditional usages, that have been 
handed down from generation to generation. Nominally, 
monarchy is the only form of government acknowledged among 
them; but when closely scrutinized, their systems show much 
more of the popular and patriarchal than of the monarchic 
element. 

The inhabitants of the country (with the exception of some 
smaller tribes of whom we shall speak more fully in another 
place) are by no means to be ranked as the lowest order of 
savages. They have fixed habitations, cultivate the soil, have 
herds of domestic animals, and have made very considerable 
progress in most of the mechanic arts. ‘Traits of intellectual 
vigour disclosed by them in their native country, the style and 
structure of their languages, and their aptitude for commercial 
pursuits, show that they are entitled to a much higher place 
among the uncultivated nations of the earth than has general- 
ly been assigned them. They are not remarkable for meta- 
physical acumen, or for powers of abstract reasoning, but they 
have excellent memories, lively imaginations, and for close 
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observation, especially in scrutinizing the character and mo- 
tives of men, they are scarcely surpassed by any people in the 
world. 

The tribes of Senegambia have long since embraced the 
Mohammedan religion, and are zealous propagators of it, but 
without having abandoned the use of fetiches, or any of the 
essential elements of paganism. As a race they are eminently 
religious, and show a singular capacity for absorbing any num- 
ber of religious systems, without abandoning anything, or 
being in the slightest degree disturbed by the conflicting spirit 
and claims of the different schemes that they may have incor- 
porated into the same creed. Hence the religious systems of 
Senegambia may be regarded as a medley of all the essential 
elements of Mohammedanism, Judaism, and Paganism. 

The tribes of Northern and Southern Guinea are essentially 
a pagan people; but in their religious notions and forms of 
idolatrous worship, they differ very much from each other. 
These differences will be pointed out when we come to speak 
more particularly of their ethnographic relationships. In both 
sections of country there are many decided traces of the Jewish 
religion. Among these may be specified the rite of circum- 
cision, which, with the exception of the Kru or Manou family, 
is, we believe, universal; the division of the tribes into families, 
and in some cases into the number twelve; bloody sacrifices, 
with the sprinkling of blood upon their altars and door-posts; 
the observance of new moons; a formal and specified time for 
mourning for the dead, during which period they shave their 
heads and wear tattered clothes; demoniacal possessions, puri- 
fications, and various other usages of probable Jewish origin. 
In this connection it may also be mentioned, that we have 
recently discovered in Southern Guinea some traces of a cor- 
rupt form of Christianity, something, at least, that looks like 
infant baptism. 

Some of these forms of Judaism that have just been men- 
tioned, especially that of circumcision, might be supposed to 
have been borrowed from the Mohammedan nations of Northern 
or Central Africa, if it were not for the entire absence of every 
other trace of this faith, and for the jealous care with which 
the maritime tribes have always guarded against its introduc- 
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tion among themselves. It might also be surmised that the 
traces of Christianity that have been recently discovered among 
the tribes about the Gabun, might have been derived from the 
Roman Catholic missionaries who laboured in Kongo during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, were it not for the 
fact that the same things are practised by the Pangwes and 
others, who have recently descended from the mountainous 
regions of the interior, and who, therefore, could have scarcely 
been reached by any of the forms of Romanism. It is much 
more probable that these traces of Christianity have travelled 
across the continent from Abyssinia. 

Having made these general ‘statements, we will now give a 
more particular account of the different families of Western 
Africa, and will begin with those of Senegambia. The leading 
tribes here are the Mandingoes, the Fulahs, and the Jalofs. 

The Mandingoes occupy the first place as a commercial 
people. Their principal settlement is in a country which bears 
their own name, near the source of the Niger, and about seven 
hundred miles from the sea-coast. They have extended them- 
selves over the kingdoms of Bambouk, Bambara, and Wuli, to 
the north and east, and in smaller or larger groups they have 
covered all the country from Jalakonda to the sea-coast. As 
trading parties, they have formed small villages around all the 
European settlements on the Gambia, at Sierra Leone, and 
sometimes go as far down the coast as Cape Messurado. They 
are to be met with on the upper. waters of the Senegal, and 
Laing says they sometimes go as far as Tangiers, but this we 
think scarcely possible. Taken altogether, they are perhaps 
the most civilized, influential, and enterprising, of any of the 
tribes of Western Africa. Generally they are men of tall 
stature, slender, but well proportioned, black complexion, and 
woolly hair, but with much more regular features than belong 
to the true Negro. Their dress consists of a three-cornered 
cotton cap of their own make, of short trowsers, over which is 
thrown a sort of blouse or square cloth, also of their own 
manufacture, and leather sandals. A short sabre in a leather 
case is suspended from the left shoulder. In front they wear 
a small leather pouch, in which are sewed up scraps of writing 
from the Koran, which they regard as charms or amulets. As 
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a general thing, they are taciturn and thoughtful, but when 
accosted in a friendly manner, they can easily be drawn into 
conversation, and will give more correct information about the 
interior kingdoms than any other people to be found on the 
coast. Many of them seem to have a good knowledge of the 
Arabic, and one of their most lucrative employments is to 
write scraps of this language, chiefly extracts from the Koran, 
which they sew up in small leather bags, and sell to the pagan 
tribes for charms or fetiches. They are zealous promoters of 
the Mohammedan religion, and wherever they go, establish 
schools for the purpose of teaching Arabic, and inculcating the 
principles of their religion. In their schools the children are 
taught to make Arabic letters in the sand. Laing speaks of 
them as a shrewd and superior people; Park, as a “very gen- 
tle race, cheerful in their disposition, inquisitive, credulous, 
and fond of flattery.”’ He experienced much kindness from 
them in sickness and distress, and especially from the females. 

The Fulahs are a more numerous people. Their original 
country is Fuladu, north-west of Manding, and between the 
sources of the Niger and the Senegal. Besides this, they 
occupy three considerable provinces in Senegambia, viz., Futa- 
Torro, near the Senegal, Futa-Bondou, and Futa-Jallon, the 
capital of which is Timbu, to the north-east of Sierra Leone. 
They have also extended themselves into the central parts of 
Sudan, and have conquered several of the negro kingdoms 
along the banks of the Niger. In the central regions of Africa 
they are known as the Felatahs, but Adelung and others have 
satisfactorily shown that they are the same people as the 
Fulahs of Senegambia. 

They are not regarded as a pure Negro race. Their com- 
plexion has been variously described as a bronze, copper, red- 
dish, and reddish brown colour. Scattered over so immense 
an extent of country as they are, it is not surprising that there 
should be some vatiety of complexion as well as other physical 
traits, among the different branches of this great family. 
They do not regard themselves as Negroes, but insist that they 
are a mixed breed; and this opinion is entertained by the 
majority of those who have given particular attention to their 
ethnography; but hitherto it has been difficult to ascertain 
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what the elements of that intermixture are. Their physical 
type of character is too permanent and of too long standing, to 
admit of the idea of an intermixture. In all mixed races, there 
is a strong and constant tendency to one or the other of the 
parent types, and it is difficult to point out a mixed breed that 
has held an intermediate character for any considerable time, 
especially when it has been entirely cut off from the sources 
whence it derived its being. But the Fulahs are now, in all 
their physical characteristics, just what they have been for 
many centuries. And it would seem, therefore, that their 
complexion and other physical traits, entitle them to as dis- 
tinct and independent a national character, as either the Arab 
or Negro, from the union of which it-is supposed that they have 
received their origin. 

Gustave D’Hichthal has published a learned article to show 
that the Fulahs are of Malayan origin, but Mr. William B. 
Hodgson, of Georgia, who has published one of the best and 
most learned papers in relation to the Fulah people, shows 
most satisfactorily that the data upon which that opinion is. 
founded are quite insufficient to support any such conclusion. 

The Fulahs have never been in the habit of selling any of 
their own people into slavery, except for outrageous crimes, 
and very few of them, therefore, have ever found their way to 
the United States. One by the name of Job Ben Solomon, 
who was kidnapped by the Mandingoes, was brought to Mary- 
land by Captain Pyke, about the year 1730, but was ransomed 
by Oglethorpe, and sent back to his native country in 1733. 
Another, Abduhl Rahahman, forty years a slave in the United 
States, was ransomed in 1838, and sent to Liberia. James 
Hamilton Couper, Esq., of Darien, Georgia, in a letter to Mr. 
Hodgson a few years since, mentions one on his own plantation, 
and another on the plantation of Mr. Spalding, of Sapélo 
Island. A very remarkable specimen of this family by the 
name of Moro, still lives in Wilmington, North Carolina. He 
was formerly a slave of General Owen of that place, but for 
many years has been free. He is now upwards of eighty years 
of age, seems to be a most decided Christian, and not only 
reads his Arabic Bible with ease, but evinces a familiarity with 
its contents, most extraordinary for any one of his age. 
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Those seen at Gambia and Sierra Leone are of a dark brown 
complexion, soft and curly hair, features regular and good, 
limbs delicate and well formed, and stature about medium size. 
These traits of physical character however, are not peculiar to 
the Fulah people. They occur in isolated cases among all the 
families of Southern Guinea, as we shall have occasion to show 
more particularly in another place. 

The Jalofs occupy all the maritime districts, and a consider- 
able portion of the interior parts of Senegambia. They are 
not like the Mandingoes and Fulahs, interspersed among other 
tribes over a large extent of country, but have a country of 
well defined limits, and dwell under one compact government. 
They are divided into four provinces or kingdoms, but acknow- 
ledge one great chief, whom they denominate Barbi Yalof, 
emperor of the Jalofs, and whose residence is at Hikarkor. 
The fow provinces are, Cayor, which formerly included Cape 
Verde and the island of Goree (now held by the French); Sin, 
a small state to the south of Cayor, and embracing about thirty 
miles of sea-coast; Salem, a province lying along the northern 
banks of the Gambia, the capital of which is Cayon; and 
Brenk, which includes the residence and the principal domin- 
ions of the emperor. The entire population of the Jalofs is 
supposed to be about 1,000,000, which is much less than that 
of the Mandingoes, and perhaps not one-third of that of the 
Fulahs. It would seem that the emperor of the Jalofs exer- 
- cises decided authority over his subjects, and no one ever ap- 
proaches his presence without making some decided acknow- 
ledgment of his superior rank in the way of bodily prostrations. 
Goldbery speaks of the Jalofs as having “fine, brilliant, pure 
black complexions, of a noble and impressive form, a character 
disposed to benevolence, a degree of self-respect, and national 
pride. They boast of their antiquity and superiority over 
other African races, with whom they will not intermingle. 
Their language is said. to be peculiar to themselves, is meager 
in point of words, but is soft and easy to be acquired.” 

It is said they are almost as much addicted to the observance 
of caste as the Hindus. Besides the nobles, who are called 
the “good Jalofs,” there are four distinct ranks or castes; viz., 
the tug, or smiths, the owdae, who are tanners and gandal- 
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makers, the mouwl, or fishermen, and the gaewell, who are 
musicians and bards. The “good Jalofs” will not intermarry 
with any of these castes. The gaewell are the lowest order, 
and are not permitted to live within the enclosure of the town. 
They are not permitted to own cattle, to drink sweet milk, and 
are refused interment on the ground that nothing will grow 
where they have been buried. Besides the castes which have 
been enumerated, there is another called the Laudies, who are 
said to be much like the European gipsies. 

In stature, the Jalofs are very much like the Mandingoes, 
but have less of the Negro features. Nothing, however, is so 
striking in their appearance, as their intense black and glossy 
complexion. In some respects they are like the Tibus of the 
Great Desert, but too little is known of their languages to say 
whether they are related. 

As to these three leading families of Senegambia, too little 
is known of their character or languages, to decide how far 
they are related to each other. In physical character and in 
language they differ very materially, and it is probable they 
have been brought together from very remote points of the 
continent. It is not probable that they are related to the in- 
habitants of Northern or Southern Guinea. _ 

The Mandingo dialect, as described’ by McBrair, shows some 
slight grammatical affinities for the dialects of Northern Guinea, 
but none whatever, with the exception perhaps of three or four 
verbal resemblances, and even these of a doubtful character, to 
those of Southern Guinea. — 

The main points of discussion in this article, will have more 
particular reference to the inhabitants of Northern and South- 
ern Guinea. The character, habits, and languages of these, 
will be developed more fully. 

Dr. Prichard, in his work on “the Physical History of 
Man,” has made a just and important distinction between what 
he calls the Ethiopian and Nigritian branches of the black or 
African race. The ancients included all the inhabitants of 
Central and Eastern Africa under the name of Ethiopians, and 
they used this term to distinguish them from the Libyans of 
Northern Africa. The term Hthiopia, for a time at least, was 
also applied to a black race in Southern Arabia, the chief dif- 
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ference between whom and those of the same name in east 
Africa, according to Herodotus, was that one had straight, and 
the other woolly or crisped hair. At a later period, the term 
Ethiopia was restricted to the more easterly nations of Africa, 
and Nigritia was given to the more westerly districts; and 
this distinction was undoubtedly founded upon a palpable 
physical difference between these two great families. They 
have never been separated, however, by any very marked geo- 
graphical lines, as communities of the Ethiopian branch have 
been found interspersed among those of Nigritia; whilst darker 
families of the Nigritian stock have been found interspersed 
among those of the Ethiopian family. 

The well-known physical characteristics of the true Negro, 
consist in a dark, or black complexion, crisped or woolly hair, 
retreating forehead, flat nose, and thick lips, and very variable 
stature. The Nigritian and the Ethiopian types of character are 
are distinguishable by a nearer or more remote approximation to 
this standard. The Nigritian is the most like it, but seldom 
conforms in all respects. The Ethiopian on the other hand, to 
use Dr. Prichard’s distinction, is an approximation to the Negro, 
but never exhibits any of these distinctive features to the same 
extent. The complexion of the Ethiopian is sometimes black, 
but more generally a bronze, olive, dark copper, or red brown. 
In some cases the hair is black, and is rather curled or frizzled 
than woolly, their features are more rounded and regular, but 
not so acute as those of the Arab; their noses are not so flat- 
tened as those of the Negro, but scarcely so prominent as that of 
the European; their lips are generally thick and full, but sel- 
dom turned out like those of the full Negro; their figure is 
slender and well-shaped, and often resembles that which is most 
frequently exemplified by the Egyptian painting and statues. 

The same author has applied this distinction to the families 
of blacks living in Central Africa and Northern Guinea, and 
those living south of the Mountains of the Moon, of which 
Southern Guinea is the western frontier. 

We take Northern and Southern Guinea as the representa- 
tives of these two great branches of the African race, and after 
giving a brief sketch of the leading tribes or families of the 
two, we shall point out a few particulars in which they are 
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alike, and then show more fully wherein they differ, and upon 
what grounds they are to be regarded as entirely distinct from 
each other. 


NORTHERN GUINEA. 
The Vai family. 

The first of the six principal families of Northern Guinea, 
in geographical order, is that of the Vai, whose chief settle- 
ments are about Cape Mount, half way between Sierra Leone 
and Monrovia.* This family includes the Timanis and the 
Bulloms neat Sierra Leone, the Deys the former occupants of 
Cape Messurado, and the Condoes, the Golahs, and the Men- 
da tribes of the interior. We have placed the Vais at the head 
of this family, because they have signalized themselves by the 
invention of an alphabet of their own, that is now growing into 
general use among themselves. ‘This discovery, or invention, 
was commenced twenty years ago by two uneducated youths 
of the tribe, and some account of it was published in the 
number of the Misstonary Herald for June 1833. A fuller 
account has recently been given of it by Captain Forbes of the 
British Navy, in his book on Dahomy. It has been noticed by 
the missionaries of Sierra Leone, also, and recently several 
little books have been published by the Church Missionary 
Society in London, in this newly invented character for the 
use of the Vai people. 

The Vai people are very black, of slender frames, but with 
large and well-formed heads, and of a decidedly intellectual 
cast of countenance. They are mild and gentle in their char- 
acter, are fond of agriculture, but unfortunately, for a long 
succession of years, deeply implicated in the foreign slave- 
trade. Of late years some of them have embraced the religion 
of Mohammed, but the greater part remain pagans. 


The Manou, or Kru family. 

Under this name are included all the smaller tribes between 
the Basa and St. Andrew rivers, or that portion of the coast 
which was formerly known as the Grain, but more recently as 
the Liberian Coast. It includes the Basas, the Fish, the Kru 


* They were frequently denominated the Quodja people by the earlier writers 
on Africa. < 
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proper, the Sestos, the Grebo, Drewin, and St. Andrews 
people. 

The people of Berebi, Drewin, and St. Andrews, have gene- 
rally been ranked with the Kwakwa family of the Ivory Coast; 
but the slightest acquaintance with their language, character, 
and appearance, shows that they belong to the Kru, and not to 
the Kwakwa family. Malte Brun, upon the authority of Lopez 
and some of the earlier writers upon Africa, states that all the 
families on the Grain Coast were once united under a general 
government, the chief of whom was known by the name of 
manou, menou, or mandou; and that this whole family was a 
branch from the kingdom of Amina, which is laid down on the 
older maps to the east of Sierra Leone and Monrovia. The 
present inhabitants of the country, at least those about Cape 
Palmas, have no recollection of the existence of any such gov- 
ernment, but they acknowledge the term Mena as the generic 
name of all the dialects on this part of the coast. 

The Kru family have always had a prominent place in the 
accounts of those who have written about Western Africa. 
They are not only employed as labourers on board of vessels 
which go to the coast, but they visit all the American and 
European settlements in the country, and occasionally go to 
England and come to this country as sailors. They possess 
most of the distinctive features of the Negro raée, but these 
are seldom very prominently developed. Their complexion, 
as a general thing, is very much like that of the present 
generation of pure blacks in this country. There are among 
them, however, a less or greater number whose complexion 
varies from a jet black to that of a true mulatto, but with 
no essential variation of features. Some prominence should 
be given to this fact, as this is the only family in North- 
ern Guinea in which there is any variation from a jet black, 
and this is confined to the tribes between Basa and Cape 
Palmas. Those between Cape Palmas and St. Andrews, are 
black without exception. The person of. the Kruman is large, 
square built, and remarkably erect. He has an open and 
manly countenance, and his gait is impressively dignified and 
independent. His head, however, is small and peaked, and is 
not indicative of high intellectual capacity. Their children, 
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however, show no inaptitude to be taught, but make as much 
proficiency as any other in the country. 

~The Mena language has as many as seven or eight dialects 
along the sea-board, and perhaps as many in the interior. The 
Grebo dialect, that spoken near Cape Palmas, has been more 
thoroughly studied than any other, but has been found to be 
very difficult of acquisition. It is decidedly monosyllabic, 
harsh, abrupt, has but few inflections, and is exceedingly mea- 
ger in point of words. 

The inland tribes are not materially different from those along 
the sea-board, either in their physical character, their customs, 
habits or language. There is a large tribe living along the 
western slope of the Kong mountains.called the Panh people, 
whose complexion is decidedly lighter than those nearer the 
sea; and this is found to be characteristic of all the mountain 
tribes of Africa. 


The Kwakwa, or Avékwom family. 


This family extends from Frisco to Cape Appolonia, and 
takes in the different communities living at Frisco, Cape Lahu, 
Jack-a-Jacks, Bassam, and Assaini. The most prominent tribe 
among these are the Avékwom of Cape Lahu. In size they 
are less than the Krumen, but aré remarkably well made. 
Their complexion is very black, their hair is soft, which may 
be ascribed to their oiling and braiding it a great deal, and 
their heads are round and remarkably large. They are very 
pacific in their disposition, but have a good share of self- 
respect, and affect great contempt for the surrounding tribes. 
They act as factors for the interior kingdoms of Gaman and 
Buntaku. Their trade in former years consisted of ivory and 
gold dust, but of late years palm oil has become an article of 
much greater commercial importance. In physical character 
they bear a much stronger resemblance to the Fantis than to 
the Krumen, but their language shows very little affinity for 
either. 


The Inta, or Amina family. 


Under this name are included the Fanti, Ashantis, and all 
the smaller tribes on the Gold Coast, with the exception of the 
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Akra people, who are supposed to be more nearly related to 
the Dahomy tribes. The Fanti and Ashanti dialects are so 
much alike that they can scarcely be regarded even as different 
dialects of the same language. Both Fantis and Ashantis have 
a jet and somewhat glossy complexion and woolly hair, but 
their features, and especially those of the Fantis, are better and 
much more regular than those of the Krumen. The Ashantis 
have the Negro characteristics more deeply drawn than almost 
any other people in this whole region of country. 


Dahomy family. 


The Dahomy country extends from the river Volta to Lagos, 
and extends over an interior region of country of equal extent. 
In this kingdom are five or six different tribes, all of whom are 
more or less remotely related to each other, among which may 
be mentioned those of Akra, (which, however, geographically 
belongs to the Gold Coast,) Popo, Ardrah, Whidah, and the 
Foy, or Dahomy proper. Prichard represents them as “tall, 
well made, straight, and robust.” Their complexion is black, 
but not jet or glossy as that of the Fantis, and still less so 
than that of the Negroes on the Senegal and Gambia. 


Benin family. 

We apply this name to all the country between Lagos and 
the Kamerun mountains. It includes all the principal settle- 
ments on the rivers which form the Delta of the Niger, amongst 
which may be mentioned those of Benin proper, Bony, Bras, 
Nun, New and Old Kalabar. All these rivers are the outlets 
of\ the Niger, and the tribes residing on their banks are sup- 
posed to be related to the Mokos and Ibos inland. They are 
all extensively engaged in the manufacture and sale of palm 
oil, and the number of vessels which go there for the purpose 
of carrying on this trade, especially from Liverpool, is greater 
than is to be found upon any other part of the coast. 

The country they inhabit, however, is very uninviting and 
unhealthy, and the character of the people, with the exception 
of those of Old Kalabar, is that of a comparatively low order 
of savages. They are generally very black, and have the 
Negro features more fully developed than any of the other 
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communities we have been considering. The natives of Old 
Kalabar form an exception to these general remarks. They 
have had, for more than a century past, a greater or less 
number of persons among them who could read and write, and 
they have kept a kind of historic record of all the important 
events that have occurred among them for a long time past. 
A Scotch mission has recently been established among them, 
and their language has been reduced to writing, but it discovers 
very little affinity for the other languages of Northern Guinea, 
except in some of its grammatical principles. It has no affini- 
ty whatever, either verbal or grammatical, with the Duali on 
the opposite side of the mountain of Kamerun, so that this 
may be regarded as the southernmost of all the tribes of North- 
ern Guinea. ‘i 


How far are these different families of Northern Guinea 
related to each other ? 

We want material to settle this question. It is doubtful 
whether they all belong to one original stock. Their spoken 
dialects differ so widely that it is almost impossible to say that 
they belong to one family; and their agreement, if indeed there 
is any, must be in some general principles of inflection and not 
in words. = 

Comparative vocabularies of all these languages, with the 
exception of the Vai and the Dahomy, have been published in 
the Journal of the Oriental Society, from which it may be seen 
how far there are verbal resemblances among them. Taking 
the Grebo as the standard, we find that the Vai and the Man- 
dingo have each about five or six words of apparently common 
origin; and they agree further in the fact, that all their nouns, 
and perhaps their verbs, commence with consonants, and form 
their inflections almost entirely upon the final syllable. The 
Vai agrees with the Grebo further in having a large number of 
monosyllabic nouns. These two families, it will be remem- 
bered, are to the north of the Grebos, who live in the vicinity 
of Cape Palmas. Going eastward, there are an equal number 
of words in the Avékwom, the Inta, and the Dahomy lan- 
guages, that would seem to have a common origin with those 
of the Grebo, but all these differ from it again in having a large 
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number of their nouns and verbs commence with the letters e 
and a, and show no disposition whatever to use monosyllabic 
nouns. The Fanti differs still further, in deriving the plural 
forms of its nouns from the singular by changes on the incipi- 
ent instead of the final syllable, a circumstance which almost 
isolates it from the other families of Northern Guinea. How 
it is in this respect with the Avékwom and the Dahomy, is not 
known. The Old Kalabar or Efik forms its plurals by changes 
on the last syllable, or by suffixes. 

But whatever discrepancies there may be in the languages.of 
the principal families of Northern Guinea, there is a striking 
similarity in their physical character, their customs and usages, 
their religious notions and superstitious practices, and in their 
intellectual character; and especially so when contrasted with 
the families of Southern Guinea, which we are now about to 
consider. 


SOUTHERN GUINEA. 


Formerly Cape Lopez, 1° south latitude, was assumed as the 
northern boundary of Southern Guinea, but the great Ethio- 
pian family evidently begins at the southern base of the Kame- 
run mountain, and this, therefore, should be regarded as the 
proper dividing line between Northern and Southern Guinea. 
The mountain itself is a notable land-mark. It rises up almost 
from the water’s edge to the height of 14,000 feet, and has the 
appearance of being covered with perpetual snow. The lan- 
guage of Old Kalabar on the north, and the Duali on the south 
side of this mountain, are as different from each other, with the 
exception of a few words that they have borrowed by frequent 
intercommunication, as any two dialects that might be selected 
from the remotest parts of the country. 

In geographical area, Northern Guinea is more than a third 
greater than Southern Guinea; but from its peculiar position on 
the map of Africa, it does not extend over more than three or 
four degrees of latitude, whilst Southern Guinea extends over 
eighteen or twenty. This circumstance would naturally lead 
to the expectation of a more uniform type of physical charac- 
ter among the inhabitants of the former than the latter. And 
this is actually the case. The inhabitants of Northern Guinea, 
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with the exceptions alluded to in the Kru family, are generally 
very black, whilst among those of Southern Guinea, as we shall 
show more fully in another place, we find every shade of colour, 
from a jet black to a light brown. ‘There is great variety of 
physical type in the same communities, however, which may be 
accounted for by the intermixture of the maritime and the 
mountain tribes, a process which the foreign slave trade would 
naturally promote. Why the same phenomena are not devel- 
oped in Northern as well as in Southern Guinea, we are not 
prepared to say. 


General divisions of Southern Guinea. 

It is well known that the inhabitants of Southern Guinea 
constitute a part of one great family, which extends over the 
whole of the southern half of the continent of Africa, and is 
known as the Ethiopian, in distinction from the Nigritian, 
which is to be found on the north side of the Mountains of the 
Moon. We shall not stop to point out the relationships existing 
between the different and distant members of this great family, 
as this has already been done by Vater, Prichard, Latham, and 

‘others, but will proceed to compare the maritime provinces of 
the Ethiopian family with the corresponding portions of Ni- 
gritia. > 

Southern Guinea comprises five families, viz., Ist. The Pongo 
family, occupying all the seacoast region from the Kamerun 
mountain, 4° north latitude, to Mayumba, 8° south latitude, 
and comprehends the Kamerun people, Banaka, Corisco or 
Benga, Gabun or Mpongwe, Cape Lopez or Orunga, St. Cathe- 
rine or Kama, and Mayumba. 2d. Loango, extending from 
Mayumba to the Kongo or Zaire river, and embracing the 
Loango people, the Kakongoes, and the Angoys. 3d. The 
Kongo people, occupying all the country between the Kongo 
and the Ambriz rivers. 4th. The Dongo, embracing all the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the Portuguese provinces of Angola 
and Benguela. 5th. The Azinko family, embracing the Jagas, 
the Azinko proper, and the Pangwe people. Of this last fami- 
ly, the Jagas are scattered along the eastern borders of the old 
kingdom of Kongo; the Azinkos, to the east of Loango; and 
the Pangwes along the westerly slopes of the mountains oppo- 
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site the Pongo country. These may be regarded as the moun- 
tain tribes of Southern Guinea. The Pangwes have recently 
descended in large numbers from the mountain regions, and 
have formed in the course of ten years more than twenty large 
villages on the head waters of the Gabun; and it is probable 
they will become dominant over this whole region of country 
before long. Our knowledge of the dialects of these mountain 
tribes is not sufficient to authorize the grouping of them into 
one family. But in physical character, in their habits, pursuits, 
amusements, modes of warfare, and implements of war, they 
are very much alike, and when their languages are better un- 
derstood, it will probably be seen that they are closely related. 
As to the maritime tribes, it must not be inferred that their 
family relationships always correspond to their geographical 
position, but they do sufficiently so for the purposes of general 
comparison. The Pongo and the Loango families are very 
nearly related to each other; and it is probable that the Kongo 
and the Dongo are equally so, but we are not sure that there 
is as much resemblance between these two families on the op- 
posite sides of the Zaire, as there is between them and some of 
the families on the east coast—the Pongo and Loango being 
more like the Swahere and other dialects about Zanzibar, whilst 
the Kongo and Dongo seem more like those of Mozambique. 


Pongo family. 

On the Pongo coast, as in every other portion of Southern 
Guinea, we have a good deal of variety of physical type, not 
only among the different communities as such, but among indi- 
viduals of the same community. This should be borne in mind 
as one of the distinguishing characteristics of the Ethiopian 
family. 

Of the six principal communities of the Pongo coast which 
have already been mentioned, those of Kamerun and Corisco 
are the most alike, and have a variety of complexion. They 
are tall, slender, and not well formed, with black complexion 
_ and monly hair, but with soriipartively, regular features. 
They are industrious, energetic, and iccoudingln fond of being 
on the water in their canoes and boats. 

The inhabitants of the Gabun, better known as the Mpongwe 
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people, and those of Cape Lopez and St. Catherine, are essen- 
_ tially the same people in every important ethnographic respect. 
Among each one of these there are at least five or six different 
types of character. In the Gabun there are at least five very 
marked types. Ist. There is the Jewish type, where the pro- 
file is strikingly Jewish, the complexion either a pale or reddish 
brown, the head well formed, figure slender, but well formed, 
and the hair nearly as woolly as that of the pure Negro. 
2d. There is another that may be regarded as the Fulah type, 
where the stature is of middle size, complexion a dark brown, 
the face oval and features regular, the hair in some cases crisp 
or woolly, and in others soft and even silky. 3d. The Kafir 
type, where the frame is large and strong, the complexion a 
reddish brown, the lips thick, but not turned out, the nose 
somewhat dilated, but not flat like the Negro, the hands and 
feet well formed, but the hair is crisp or woolly. 4th. A type 
corresponding to the description. given of the Kamerun and 
Corisco men, and in some cases showing a decided approxima-_ 
tion to the features of the Somaulis represented in Prichard’s 
work on the physical history of man. 5th. What may be 
regarded as an approximation to the true Negro type, the most 
striking instance of which we have ever seen, is that of a man- 
by the name of Toko, whose likeness’is to be found in the Day 
Star for 1847. But even this shows a much better formed 
head, and a more intelligent countenance than belongs to the 
pure Negro. The females of this region are the handsomest 
perhaps to be found on the coast of Africa. They exhibit the 
same variety of complexion, stature, and features that exist 
among the men; but their forms are delicate, their limbs are 
small and tapering, and their countenances are decidedly intel- 
ligent, mild, and pleasing. ” 

But the Banka people are the most remarkable family on 
this part of the coast. They are located, it will be remem- 
bered, intermediate between the Kamerun and Corisco people, 
and have settled on the sea-coast within the last twenty-five or 
thirty years. It is not known from what direction they came 
to this part of the coast, but no one could fail to be struck with 
the peculiarity of their looks. Their complexion is of a red- 
dish brown, and in many cases very much freckled, the hair, 
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in some individuals, corresponds with the colour of the skin, 
and they have a peculiar expression of countenance, which 
cannot easily be described. If found in South Africa, they 
would be regarded as Kafirs, though they have not the athletic 
forms of the Amakosah Kafirs. Their women disfigure them- 
selves by making large holes in their ears, and through the 
cartilaginous part of the nose, into which they frequently 
insert pieces of fat meat, a custom which is practised by the 
Gallas and other tribes along the confines of Abyssinia. But 
although so peculiar in their appearance, their language is 
closely allied to that of Corisco and the Bakéli, unless they 
have borrowed largely from these dialects. 


Loango family. 

The inhabitants of Loango do not differ materially from 
those of the Gabun and Cape Lopez. It is probable that the 
Jewish type of character above mentioned forms a larger ele- 
ment of population here, than it does on the Pongo coast; and 
this, doubtless, was what led the Roman Catholic missionaries 
who.laboured here during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, to the conclusion that they had found black Jews in 
Loango. This type of character, combined with the practice 
of circumcision, naturally enough led to this opinion. But this 
rite is nearly universal throughout the country, whilst this par- 
ticular cast of countenance is only one out of a good many 
varieties that cannot be accounted for. 

Barbot states that in the reign of Don John II., and about 
the close of the fifteenth century, large numbers of Jews were 
expelled from Portugal, and taken to the coast of Southern 
Guinea; that the island of St. Thomas, which is not more than 
one hundred and fifty miles from the main land, was populated 
by mulattoes descended from these Jewish exiles and Angola 
women. It is possible that the Jewish type of character no- 
ticed at the Gabun and Loango, may have originated from this 
source; but if so, it is unknown to the present inhabitants of 
the country; and it would have been somewhat singular if the 
Roman Catholic missionaries at Loango had not detected this 


circumstance, instead of regarding them as a pure African 
family of Jews. 


id 
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Kongo and Angola, or Dongo people. 

There have been so many of the Kongos and Angolas 
brought to this country in former years, while still greater 
numbers have been imported into Brazil of late, that it scarcely 
Seems necessary to give a very minute account of them in this 
place. It is important to remark, however, that these families 
in Africa cannot be fairly estimated by such specimens of the 
nation as have been brought to America; for the subjects of the 
slave trade have almost invariably been gathered, either from 
certain degraded clans that are interspersed among the more 
powerful tribes, or from the weaker and more debased indi- 
viduals of these more powerful families. But of this we shall 
speak more fully in another place. ~- 


The Azinko family. 

The Jagas, or Giaghi, as they are sometimes called, are well 
known as a wild and savage horde, who were at one time as 
great a scourge to the people of Kongo, as the Gallas in the 
East have been to the kingdom of Abyssinia. They overran 
the kingdom of Kongo several times during the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and would doubtless have subjugated the whole country 
had it not been for the interference of the Portuguese. They 
are represented as man-eaters, and were said to be exceedingly 
ferocious. The Azinkos proper, or Azinguese, live on the 
eastern borders of Loango, are much milder in character than 
the Jagas, and have never invaded or molested the maritime 
tribes. 

The Pangwes are still further to the north, but never crossed 
over to the west side of the mountains until within the last 
fifteen years. They have emerged from the mountain fast- 
nesses in the greatest numbers near the head waters of the 
Gabun, and have already formed between twenty and thirty 
large villages along the banks of its tributaries. It is difficult 
to form ‘a correct idea of the size of the family which these 
represent. Those on the Gabun speak of themselves as but a 
handful compared with the immense number they have left be- 
hind. They are more pacific than the Jagas, but have enough 
of the war element, however, to cause the Bakélis, Shekanis, 
and other intermediate tribes a good deal of anxiety; these 
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latter are gradually getting nearer to the seaboard, in order to 
keep out of their reach. 

In many respects the Pangwes are a very remarkable peo- 
ple. Their complexion is at least two shades lighter than the 
true Negro; their hair is softer, and braided so as to hang 
quite below their shoulders. They are square built, and in 
stature quite equal to the Krumen. ‘Their features are inter- 
mediate between that of the Arab and Negro; their heads are 
round and large, and their gait and general mien is that of per- 
fect independence. They wear no clothing except a narrow 
strip of bark cloth in front, and besmear their bodies with a 
kind of red paint. They are always armed with a bundle of 
long spears, such as are used by the Nubians, carry a singu- 
larly shaped tomahawk suspended from the left shoulder, a 
long knife or'sabre in a case covered with snake or guana skin, 
and in times of war they carry a broad shield made of elephant 
hide. They use also crossbows, with which they shoot poisoned 
arrows with great precision, and to a very great distance. 
They smelt their own iron, and manufacture ‘all their own im- 
plements of war. They show a good deal of mechanical skill 
in the manufacture of brass, iron, and ivory ornaments; and 
the iron which they manufacture is so much superior to that 
offered for sale along the sea-coast, that they would scarcely 
receive the latter as a present. They have a circulating iron 
medium, by which all their commerce is regulated. They cul- 
tivate the soil sufficiently for the means of subsistence, but 
spend much the greater part of their time in fishing and hunt- 
ing; and especially in hunting the elephant, which is valued 
both for its flesh and its tusks. The only articles of foreign 
manufacture which they have heretofore cared for, are brass 
pans and white pound-beads; the former they manufacture 
into ornaments, particularly bracelets and anklets. The beads 
they work into broad belts to be worn around the arms, or 
work them into their hair, so as to, form a complete bead-wig. 
They live in small huts, the sides of which are enclosed with 
bark, and the roofs are covered with leaves. 

The first attempt that was made to acquire a knowledge of 
the Pangwe language, induced the belief that very nearly all 
of its words were monosyllabic, and had little or no affinity 
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with the surrounding dialects; but a more thorough examina- 
tion has led to the conclusion, that its monosyllabic character 
arose from the hurried and energetic mode of enunciation, in 
which they clipped their words, or forced two syllables into 
one; and when expressed more slowly and fully, it showed a 
decided affinity to the other dialects of the country. It is 
probable that the Pangwes are more nearly related to the 
tribes south-west of Abyssinia, than to those along the western 
shores. 


General remarks on the families of Southern Guinea. 


If the families of Northern Guinea can be characterized by 
homogeneity of complexion, with very limited traces of linguistic 
affinity, those of Southern Guinea may be represented by just 
the reverse. Here we have homogeneity of language, with 

‘almost every variety of complexion and feature. The sameness 
of complexion in the former case, may be ascribed in part to a 
sameness of climate, but the variety in the latter case must be 
ascribed to a different cause; but what that cause is, we shall 
not undertake to decide. We would merely suggest, how- 
ever, whether it may not be an intermixture of races, which, 
instead of manifesting itself by an intermediate type of charac- 
ter, has assumed that of a capricious-variety. The cause may 
be the difference of altitude at which | different communities 
have long lived. 


Inferior tribes scattered among the more important families 
that have been described. 

In the preceding sketches, we have seized upon only the 
more prominent tribes along the western shores of Africa. 
Interspersed among and around these dominant families, there 
are a large number of smaller and inferior clans, who, if it 
were not for the close relationship existing between their dia- 
lects and those of the more powerful communities by which 
they are overshadowed, might be regarded as the Gypsies of 
Western Africa. Among these may be mentioned the Felupes 
and Papels in Senegambia; the Bulloms, Bisagos, Deys, and 
others in Upper Guinea; and the Malimbas, Bakélis, Shebas, 
and various small tribes about the Kongo, in Southern Guinea. 
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These inferior tribes, wherever found, differ very materially 
from the more powerful families in physical character, in their 
social condition, in their intellectual habits, and are really 
the only inhabitants of the country who combine all the charac- 
teristics of the true Negro. At the same time they resemble 
each other, no matter in what division of the country found, 
not only in physical appearance, but equally in their moral, 
intellectual, and social condition. We do not look upon these 
clans as distinct, separate families, much less as being related 
to each other like the wide spread families of the Gypsies scat- 
tered over Europe, but as degenerate branchesof the better 
and more powerful stocks in the immediate vicinity of which 
they exist. They are generally to be found in the alluvial 
districts and along the marshy banks of creeks and rivers, but 
to what cause their marked degeneracy is to be ascribed, we 
are not prepared to say. The fact itself has been noticed by 
Prichard and Latham. Mr. Henry R. Schooleraft, of Wash- 
ington, who, it is well known, has for a long time been a close 
observer of Indian character, states that the same thing exists 
in connection with Indian tribes, both of North and South 
America. 

This circumstance throws some light upon the African popu- 
lation of the United States. The blacks which have been 
brought to this country have been derived from four sources. 

1st. Prisoners that have been taken in war, especially in 
Ashanti, Dahomy, and the more powerful kingdoms of Sudan. 
As these however have always passed through the hands of the 
maritime tribes, the factors in this traffic, the handsomer wo- 
men have generally been culled out and kept as their own 
Wives. 

2d. Such individuals in the more powerful communities as 
have committed great crimes, or were too turbulent to be gov- 
erned by themselves. The Fulah at Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina, was one of this class. 

3d. Such individuals in the larger communities as are feeble 
or idiotic, of whom their families are willing to berid. Against 
such the charge of witchcraft is generally preferred, and in 
this way, they become the victims of the trade. 

4th. These inferior clans which have just been described. 
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They are either kidnapped by the more powerful tribes near 
them, or they are so debased as to sell themselves, and this has 
been particularly the case with the slaves exported from the 
Kongo. This last is the most fruitful source of all. We appre- 
hend that three-fifths of the whole, if not more, have been 
drawn from these inferior clans, who are indeed the only true 
and fully developed Negroes to be found in the country. These 
facts account for the great variety of character that was noticed, 
especially in former years, among the native Africans who were 
brought to this country; and it accounts in part for the great 
diversity which is still noticeable in their descendants. 


Comparison between the inhabitants of Northern and Southern 
Guinea. ~ 

In the preceding sketches we have pointed out all the impor- 
tant physical characteristics of the principal families of both 
North and South Guinea, and have no occasion to revert to the 
subject again, except for the purpose of a very few general 
remarks. 

In Northern Guinea heed ig a nearer approximation to the 
Negro type; the complexion is blacker and more uniform; the 
people are more robust and have larger frames, and are a hardi- 
er and more laborious race than those of Southern Guinea. On 
the other hand, the Ethiopian family have smaller frames, are, 
as a general thing, of lighter complexion, and have much better 
and more regular features. They have much more pliancy of 
character, and in the management of trade they display an 
amount of adroitness and cunning that the other race could 
never rival. 

The dialects of Southern Guinea differ from those of Upper 
Guinea; 1st. In deriving the plural of nouns from the singular, 
by changes in the initial syllable, or by prefixes, whereas those 
of the other stock, with the exception of the Fanti, make theirs 
by changes in the final syllable. 2d. By having a complete 
classification of their nouns, founded upon the manner in which 
the plural is derived from the singular, and upon the changes 
which the adjectives and pronouns: undergo in order to accom-\ 
modate themselves to these classes. The different dialects vary 
as to the number of the classes of nouns from four to twelve, 
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all of which is entirely unknown to the other family. 3d. In 
reversing the order in which two nouns stand when one of them 
is the genitive case. A Grebo, for example, would say, Dwe-a- 
yu, Dwé, his son, or Dwe’s son; whilst an Mpongwe would say, 
Onwana-wi-Dwé, the son of Dwé: and also when they use com- 
pound words; thus a Grebo would say, Kobo-tonh, literally, white 
man’s canoe, for a ship; a Mpongwe on the other hand would 
say, Onwatanga, the canoe of a white man. 4th. In com- 
paring, declining and inflecting their adjectives, i. e., they 
are compared, inasmuch as they have all three degrees of 
comparison ;* they are declined, inasmuch as they have a 
regular rule by which the plural is derived from the sin- 
gular; and they are inflected, inasmuch as they undergo a 
change in their radical forms to accommodate themselves to the 
different classes of the nouns, whatever the number may be; all 
of which is entirely unknown to the Nigritian stock. 5th. In 
possessing what is called an indefincte pronoun; a particle 
which performs a variety of offices and constitutes a prominent 
feature in the entire structure of the language, but is entirely 
unknown to the other great family. 6th. In possessing not 
only a large number of abstract nouns in common use, but a 
singular capacity for developing almost any number of new 
ones, especially verbal nouns. ‘th. In the almost interminable 
inflections of the verb, whilst the very opposite is characteristic 
of Nigritian. It would be almost impossible to develope more 
than ten or twelve forms from a single root in Grebo and 
Mandingo, but as many as three hundred may be deduced 
from a single Mpongwe root; and yet so systematic withal as 
to avoid all confusion in the arrangement of its parts. 8th. In 
the decided preference it gives to the use of passive verbs, 
whilst the other stock scarcely has a passive at all. A Mpon- 
gwe would invariably say of a murdered man, ajono ’nloma, 
“‘he was killed by some one;”’ whilst a Grebo would as invaria- 
bly say@hat nyd la nd, “some one has killed him.” For “he 
is drunk,” the Mpongwe says, abéngo ’nlalugu, “he is taken by 

* When the Mpongwe Grammar was published in New York, in 1847, it was 
supposed that the adjectives had no degrees of comparison, subsequently it was 
found that kwé suffixed to the adjective gave it the force of the comparative degree, 


and mé that of the superlative. This is probably the case with most of the dialects 
of the great Southern family of languages. 
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rum;” the Grebo, nd ni nd, “rum works him.” The Mpon- 
gwe says, mt jdgd nli njana, “1 am sick with hunger;’’ the 
Grebo says, kanu ni mli, “hunger works me.” This free use 
of the passive verb however, is more prominent in the Mpongwe 
than in some other dialects of the same family. The Bakéli, 
for example, is more like the Grebo than the Mpongwe in this 
single particular. 


Judaism in Northern and Southern Guinea. 


We have already mentioned the existence of Jewish practices 
in Western Africa. Circumcision prevails in both North and 
South Guinea, but whether it is of Egyptian or Jewish origin, 
it is impossible to say. Some traces of the Jewish religion are 
more fully developed in the northern, and others in the south- 
ern region. The division of tribes into twelve families, as 
among the Grebos; the division of time into seven days, and 
the observance of lucky and unlucky days, as among the Fantis 
and Ashantis; the observance of new moons; the offering of 
bloody sacrifices, and the sprinkling of blood upon their door- 
posts and altars; in having a house of refuge to which an 
offender may fly, and the security of falling upon the altar, 
and in having a distinct priesthood, are practices-that are more 
fully developed in Northern than in Southern Guinea. On the 
other hand, we have in Southern Guinea demoniacal possess- 
ions, prescribed forms and times for mourning for the dead, 
rules pertaining to cleanliness, purifications, and various other 
things of a similar character, more or less clearly developed. 
In both cases, these things are attended to without any clear 
idea of their import. If asked what they mean, or why they 
are observed, the answer generally is that “our fathers did it.” 


Religious notions. 


The inhabitants of Western Africa, without exceptigp, so far 
as is known, have a clear and decided conviction of the exist- 
ence of one great Supreme Being, the Maker and Governor of 
all things. They have an equally distinct idea of their own 
future existence. They have not however, any suitable con- 
ceptions either of the majesty of the one, or the nature or con- 
dition of the other. A native African would as soon question 
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his own being as that of his Maker, or his present as his future 
existence. 

Most of the tribes have two or more names for the Deity, 
indicative of his attributes or the offices he performs as Gover- 
nor or Creator. Among the aborigines of Cape Palmas, there 
are indistinct traces of the Scripture account of the creation and 
the origin of the human race, the deluge, Noah’s family, the 
wonderful feats of Sampson, and of the advent of the Son of 
God, for whom they have a name. It is very possible, how- 
ever, that they received these things from the Roman Catholic 
missionaries who frequented the coast during the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries; and this is rendered more probable, as 
they couple with the above traditions some idea of an interme- 
diate or purgatorial state. 

The natives of Upper Guinea practise Devil worship, but 
whether it is the déabolos or demonia of the Jews it is almost 
impossible to decide—probably both, though the diabolos is the © 
more prominent object of worship here, whilst demonolatry is 
the more marked form of worship in Southern Guinea. Their 
sacred rocks, trees, caverns, mountains, and groves, which are 
much more common in the Northern than the Southern section, 
are the abodes of these spirits. Fetiches or charms are equal- 
ly common to both. They are perhaps more distinctly the 
objects of worship with the Nigritian family; but are more 
used and more relied upon by the Ethiopian, to secure bless- 
ings and avert evils. Over the minds of both, however, they 
hold a powerful and dominant influence. 

In Southern Guinea the people have clearer and more varied 
religious ideas than are to be found higher up the coast. 

In the first place, there is Anyambia, the Supreme Being, 
which literally means “good spirits,” who is regarded as the 
creator and the upholder of the universe. ‘To him they ascribe 
all the works of creation, and whatever else they suppose 
to be beyond the power of any created agency. They recog- 
nize the hand of God in many things which affect their happi- 
ness and well-being, but never offer him any kind of formal or 
heartfelt worship. 

Next to Anyambia in the government of the world, are er 
spirits, Onyambe and Ombwiri, the first of which, as the term 
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implies, is the author of all evil, and the other is the author of 
good. With the character of Onyambe they seem to have but 
little acquaintance, but seldom fail to manifest symptoms of 
uneasiness when the name is called in their presence. Ombwiri 
would seem to be a family of spirits, as the term is used in the 
plural as well as in the singular number. He seems to exer- 
cise a guardian care over the lives and the happiness of men, 
and he is also regarded as the author of everything that is 
mysterious and inexplicable. 

Next to these are two other ‘classes or families of spirits, 
called Adambo and Inldgd, the derivation of, which is not 
known. ‘These are supposed to be partly good and partly bad, 
and it is with one or the other-of these the people are said to 
be possessed when they submit to the ordinary process of exor- 
cism. ‘The Abambo are the spirits of those who have died in 
the immediate vicinity of any particular place; and Inlaga are 
also the spirits of human beings, but they have come from 
some other region, and are therefore strangers. The worship 
and the exorcisms connected-with these two classes of spirits, 
form a conspicuous element in the religious worship of all the 
families of Southern Guinea. 

The worship of ancestors, and the preservation of their 
bones, which they suppose to possess extraordinary virtues, 
forms another prominent feature in their religious character, 
and belongs almost entirely to the southern branch of the Afri- 
can family. They use carved images in connection with this 
worship, and this is almost the only thing in Western Africa 
which may be strictly regarded as idol worship. 

The inhabitants of this part of Africa have also a great deal 
to do with the inhabitants of the spirit-world. On this subject 
their imaginations know no bounds. Without logical training, 
and without any revealed word to mark the bounds of human 
knowledge, the fancy is allowed to form almost any possible 
conception, and every conception becomes a reality in their 
minds. Every dream is construed into a visit from the dead, 
and the hints and suggestions which come to them through 
this medium, are more implicitly followed than any deductions 
of reason or duty that could be presented. Ifa man wakes up 
in the morning with pains in his limbs or muscles, he immedi- 
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ately infers that his spirit has been wandering about in the 
night, and has received a castigation at the hands of some 
other spirit. 


Intellectual characteristics of these two branches of the African 
race. 


It might naturally be expected that there would be as much 
diversity in the intellectual as in the physical character of 
these branches of the African race, and this is undoubtedly 
the case. We can offer, however, only a few general remarks 
in elucidation of this subject. The glance we have already 
taken at their respective languages, indicates the general out- 
line of their intellectual character. There can be no better 
exponent of the mind of any people than the language they 
speak; and without this it would have been almost impossible 
to find out anything satisfactory about the character of the 
African mind. 

The natives of Northern Guinea are comparatively bold, 
energetic, abrupt, unceremonious, and are very effective where 
nothing more than a mere outlay of muscular power is required. 
They are kind and tractable when treated with kindness, but 
obstinate and almost immovably sullen when wronged or in- 
jured. They are sociable and somewhat inquisitive, and when 
vigorously assailed, are prompt and sharp at repartee. They 
are not very remarkable, however, either for a good memory 
or a very lively or fanciful imagination. Their stores of un- 
written lore are summed up in a few pointed proverbial sayings, 
a few general maxims in relation to the duties of life, and a 
few simple fables and traditionary stories, not embellished, 
however, by any very remarkable touches of the fancy. 

The inhabitants of Southern Guinea, on the other hand, are 
characterized by traits the very opposite of these. Softness, 
pliancy, and flexibility are not more distinctive features of their 
language than it is of their moral and mental character. 
While a Grebo is rough, abrupt, and unceremonious in his 
bearing, the Pongo is all smoothness and civility. What one 
aims to effect by dint of energy and physical force, the other 
means to achieve by cunning and management. In opposing 
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or injuring the one, you awaken his open and avowed resent- 
ment; the other, though he feels quite as keenly, either stifles 
his anger or determines upon secret revenge. 

But the predominance of the imagination is one of the most 
striking characteristics of the Ethiopian mind. It exercises so 
much control over the judgment and the understanding, that it 
unsettles the moral balance of the man. He almost loses the 
power of discriminating between the actual occurrences of life 
and the conceptions of his own fancy, and becomes grossly 
addicted-to falsehood, without intending it. The only way by 
which a stranger can get a correct insight into the true charac- 
ter of this people, is to become acquainted with their language 
and their fables. They are exceedingly close and reserved in 
relation to anything that would throw light upon their inner 
nature. But in their fables, wild animals are invested with all 
their secret feelings and propensities, and are permitted to act 
them out, without awakening the apprehension in their own 
minds that they are only personating themselves. 


Relation of the modern Ethiopian and Nigritian families to 
the ancient Aboriginal races of Africa. 


On this subject it is well known that we have as yet but the 
most scanty materials with which to work. We propose there- 
fore only to throw out a few general hints and leave it for 
others to test their value. 

Herodotus includes all the inhabitants of Africa beyond 
Egypt, in two families, the Libyans and Ethiopians, and this 
distinction has been adopted by the ancients generally. Both 
of these terms however are used with considerable latitude. 
Libya was generally applied to the aboriginal races living to 
the west of Egypt, between the Mediterranean and the Great 
Desert, among whom were the ancient Numidians, Mauritanians 
and other families, the only descendants of whom, it is believed, 
are the modern Berbers. 

Mr. Hodgson thinks he finds mention of several of these 
Northern families in the book of Genesis. The Libyans he 
takes to be the Lehabim of Genesis, and the modern Sheluks 
of Western Barbary, he takes to be the Casluhim of Genesis 
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also.* But both Lehabim and Casluhim are the descendants 
of Mizraim, and this, if correct, would establish a relationship 
between the Libyans and the Egyptians, which is probably the 
case. There were two branches of the Libyan family, however, 
one of whom was known as Phutzi, and the other as Lehabim 
or Lubim. Gesenius defines Phut to mean the Libyans next to 
Egypt, and Lehabim or Lubim denoted Libya, in a wider sense. 
Knobel, on the contrary, defines Phut to be Libya generally, 
and Lehabim or Lubim as the Libya next to Egypt, and in 
support of this opinion he calls to mind the fact that the 
ancient versions, Vulgate and Septuagint, translate Phut by 
Libyans, and that Josephus renders it Mauritania; and that 
there was a river Phut in western Mauritania. The Fulah 
tribe, which was mentioned in the foregoing part of this paper, 
have a tradition that they are the descendants of Phut, the 
third son of Ham; and it is a remarkable fact that they have 
retained this word in connection with at least three of their 
principal settlements in Senegambia, viz: Futa-Torro, Futa-Jal- 
lon and Futa-Bondou. ‘This fact possesses some importance. 
It shows either that the Fulahs are descended from the ancient 
Mauritanians, or that they belong to another stock, (the Nigri- 
tian family perhaps,) that may have descended as directly from 
Phut as the Mauritanians. 

Ancient writers use the term Ethiopia in at least four differ- 
ent ways. In its most comprehensive use it was applied to all 
the dark races of men, irrespective of their places of residence, 
It was used again by Herodotus and others, with reference to 
two countries, one of which was in Arabia Felix and the other 
in Eastern Africa, the only difference in the inhabitants of 
which was that one had woolly, and the other straight hair. By 
others, and at later date, it was applied to ancient Ethiopia, of 
which Meroe was the capital, which was the rival of Hgypt in 
the arts, sciences, &c. It was applied again to all the inhab- 
itants of Eastern Africa, the various tribes or families of 
which were mentioned by Agatharchidas under the appellation 
of Ichthyophagi, (fish-éaters,) Hylophagi, (fruit-eaters,) Ele- 


m Lehabim is considered by the best authorities to denote the Libyans, and Caslu- 
him the Colchians, who are stated by Herodotus (2,104) to have been a colony of 
the Egyptians. 
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phantophagi, (elephant-eaters,) Struthophagi, (ostrich-eaters,) 
and other tribes who feed on locusts, most of whom are 
supposed to have occupied the country of the modern Shan- 
galla. There were also Zrogloditae, (cave-dwellers,) and a 
still more remarkable people mentioned by Herodotus, by the 
name of Maerobzz, all of whom were included among the Ethi- 
opians. At a still later period Ethiopia was used to desig- 
nate all the districts or countries in East Africa, in dis- 
tinction from those of Nigritia. 

The term Cush in the Hebrew Scriptures, Dr. Robinson 
thinks, applies only to the Ethiopia of Arabia Felix and Ethi- 
opia on the Nile. In the Septuagint it is interchangeably 
used with Ethiopia, which shows that the ancient Ethiopians 
were undoubtedly descendants of Hams It is from this ancient 
stock that we suppose the modern Ethiopic family of Southern 
Africa are descended. The parent stock underwent so many 
intermixtures with Asiatic races, however, especially from 
Arabia, that it is dificult to say whether their descendants 
have more of the Shemitic or, Hamitic element in their compo- 
sition. 

Dr. Prichard points out a relationship between the great 
Kafir family of languages and the Coptic, on the ground that 
they make their inflections on the initial instead of the final 
syllable. This is true of all the dialects of this family so far 
as we know, but to a certain extent only... The conjugations of 
the verb, the degrees of comparison, and certain forms of the 
indefinite pronoun are made on the final and not on the initial 
syllable. So that if any dependence is to be placed upon this 
single circumstance, it would seem to indicate that it was a 
Hamitic language with Shemitic inflections, or vice versd. 

In relation to the origin of the Nigritian family, we are not 
aware that there are any historical data upon which to build 
an opinion. It is possible that they may have descended from 
Phut, according to the tradition of the Fulahs to this effect, and 
the fact that they have retained this word in connection with at 
least three of their principal settlements in Senegambia, viz: 
Futa-Torro, Futa-Jallon, and Futa-Bondou. If it were possible 
to trace any affinity between their dialects and the Ethiopic 
family of Southern Africa, it might be supposed that they were a 
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branch of the genuine Ethiopian family without any admixture 
with Asiatic races, but there is not, so far as we have been able 
to see, any affinity whatever. 


Art. II—S¢ehools and Systems of Interpretation. 


Tue great work of the ministry is the exposition of the truth. 
The sole revelation of this truth is in the Scriptures. To be 
able to interpret the Scriptures is therefore a prime qualifica- 
tion for the office. All the parts of professional study are 
either varied forms of this work, or subsidiary to it. The 
practical duties of the pulpit, and the pastoral care, presuppose 
a thorough knowledge of theology. But theology itself is 
only a systematic exhibition of the results of correct interpre- 
tation. ‘The idea that there can be theology without interpre- 
tation, is the source of many deadly errors. But before we 
can interpret for ourselves or others, we must have something 
to interpret. ~Before we can expound the word of God, we 
must determine what it is. We are not to waste our strength 
on everything that claims a divine origin. We are not to take 
the books confessed to be divine, just, as they are, or as they 
happen to come into our hands, without examination. They 
may have been corrupted, either by mutilation or interpolation. 
A requisite preliminary step is therefore to determine what are 
the ipsissima verba of the sacred writers, or at least to ascertain 
the principles and means by which they are to be determined. 
This is the specific object of criticism in the strict sense. It is 
therefore something previous to actual interpretation. But 
even after this is attained, there is still a previous question to 
be settled. We are not to undertake interpretation blindly or 
at random. It is not to be regulated by caprice or chance. 
In other words, we must know how we are to do the work, at 

_ least in general, before we undertake it. This is the difference 
between exegesis and hermeneutics. Exegesis is actual inter- 
pretation; they are only Greek and Latin ways of saying the 
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same thing. Hermeneutics is the science of interpretation, 
exegesis may be called the art. 

Upon this last subject there is no dearth of information, or at 
least of books, even in English. Both as separate composi- 
tions, and as parts of more extensive works, we have many 
treatises on the principles of interpretation, both translated and 
original. Much as they vary from each other in detail, there 
is a striking uniformity and sameness in essentials. After 
reading one or two of these discourses, the first impression on 
the student’s mind is often, perhaps always, that they tell him 
very much the same thing ; the second, that they tell him very 
little which he did not know before. It may even occur to 
him that this is the secret of their sameness, since abundance 
naturally breeds variety, and nothing is more uniform than 
nothing itself. , 

To one who scrupulously followed out the scientific order of 
these subjects, and who therefore studied hermeneutics before 
looking any further, this agreement in the principles might 
seem to hold out the promise’of a similar agreement in results. 
How would he be astonished then to find the very writers who 
are so unanimous at the beginning, differing toto cclo in the 
end! And this he certainly would find, the further he extended 
his inquiries. The agreement of the highest exegetical au- 
thorities as to the general laws of interpretation, is not more 
marked than their disagreement in thé application of these 
laws, and the results which they derive from it. This fact is 
so curious in itself, and so important in its bearing on the study 
of the Scriptures, that it may be worth while to examine, and 
if possible account for it. 

An obvious inference from the fact itself, is that the real 
difficulties of interpretation do not lie in that part of the sub- 
ject where we find so much agreement. The reason of this is 
also obvious. The Scriptures are as really a human composi- 
tion as the classics. What distinguishes them is not that the 
. former are not human compositions like the latter, but that 
they are at the same time something more. They are human 
compositions written under an extraordinary influence, and 
rendered infallible by divine illumination and control. But 
still they are human compositions, and must therefore be inter- 
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preted as such. The laws which regulate the rules of language 
generally, regulate it here. If the Holy Spirit condescends to 
use a certain instrument or medium of communication, we are 
not to deny that it is what it is. We are to own it as being 
what it is, but at the same time to own the voice that speaks 
to us through it. Our reverence for revelation is not to be 
shown by denying its human character, but by admitting its 
divine. If this be so, it follows of course that all the dictates 
of experience and common sense which can apply to other com- 
positions, must apply to these. ‘To repeat these therefore, in 
Specific application to this one case, is to teach men nothing, 
but to weary them with truisms; and yet it is this common law 
of exposition which all men understand without formal teach- 
ing, and which most men practise all their lives in one way or 
another, that is generally laid down in the books on herme- 
neutics. As to these familiar undisputed truths, it is no won- 
der that the books agree, and that the reader finds them but of 
little use. Instead of being furnished with directions suited 
to this case, considered as distinct from every other, he is 
gravely told that the sacred writers always mean what they 
say, that they never intentionally contradict themselves, that 
their language is sometimes metaphorical, that different ex- 
pressions of the same thing must explain one another, &c. This 
disposition to rest in barren generalities arises from the very 
cause which ought to have forbidden it. This ground is undis- 
puted, every other must be fought for, inch by inch. But for 
that very reason it would seem to be the true course to ex- 
plain what needs explanation, or let the thing alone. The evil 
is not merely negative, for this specious uniformity in general, 
followed by endless discord in particular, has brought discredit 
on the Scriptures as incapable of exposition, in conformity with 
general principles and common sense. How then is this re- 
proach to be wiped off, and the error which produces it to be 
corrected? We have long since ceased to look for this result 
to any subtle speculations on the nature or the laws of speech. - 
The original principles are only too well settled; what we want 
to know is how to apply them. The appeal then, is not to 
metaphysics, but experience. If we would know how to apply 
the laws which all admit, we must first see how others have ap- 
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plied them, and with what success. In other words, the prin- 
ciples of interpretation must obtain light from the history of in- 
terpretation. This has never been entirely neglected by the 
best hermeneutical writers, but it has often been misplaced. A 
theory or system has been first constructed, and the question 
then propounded how far others have conformed to it or varied 
from it. The true course, as it seems to us, is, assuming nothing 
more than those universal laws which are common to all cases 
and admitted by all minds, to trace the course of actual inter- 
pretation from the earliest times ; to mark the different extremes 
which have successively or simultaneously appeared, and the 
corrective views by which they have been reconciled or super- 
seded; then from all this to frame general conclusions which 
will have the force of practical laws, founded both on general 
principles and actual experience. To do this fully would re- 
quire a volume; to exhibit it in outline is our aim at present. 
In tracing the history of interpretation, we must go back to the 
interval between the Old and New Testaments. The suspension 
of divine communications for four centuries, allowed full scope 
for exegetical studies. The results of these are embodied 
partly in the Greek and Chaldee versions, which are older 
than the time of Christ, partly in the comments on them, which 
have been preserved in contemporary writings or traditions, 
recorded at a later date. 

Without going into the details of actual interpretation, but 
confining our attention to the principles which governed it, we 
find distinctly marked in these authorities, two adverse schools 
or theories, the character of each being partly determined by 
its opposition to the other. The first adheres anxiously and 
scrupulously to the letter of the law and the prophets, as a na- 
tional revelation, wholly different from anything possessed by 
others. The less its meaning coincides with the opinions of the 
rest of men the better. That is therefore the best method of 
interpretation which brings out this contrast in the boldest and 
most prominent relief. This hermeneutical theory and prac- 
tice coincided with the doctrines of the Pharisees, considered as 
the genuine, thoroughgoing Jewish party. It was therefore 
chiefly recognized and acted on in Palestine itself. In other 
countries, and especially in Egypt, where the Jews were very 
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numerous, and in constant intercourse with educated Greeks, 
it was impossible, perhaps, to keep up this exclusive and 
consistent nationality, in life or doctrine. The natural wish 
of the more cultivated Jews was to convince the Gentiles 
that their sacred books were really entitled to respect on gene- 
ral principles. For this end they were anxious to conciliate the 
teachings of the Hebrew Scriptures with the Greek philosophy. 
They strove to show that both propounded many common 
truths in different forms. This it will be seen, is the direct 
antagonist of the native Jewish school before described. They 
do not merely differ as to methods; their actuating motives are 
directly opposite. The one wishes to make the Scriptures 
mean something altogether unlike the philosophy of heathen 
sages; the other wishes partly to identify them. So far as 
either was unduly biassed, it was in opposite directions. As in 
all like cases, the reciprocal action of these parties tended to 
drive both to an extreme. The more the philosophizing Jews 
attempted to find Plato’s doctrines in the Hebrew Scriptures, 
the more their opponents tried to make out a complete contra- 
riety between them. The two extreme forms of opinion which 
were thus produced, are these. On one hand the obvious sense 
was treated as a merely figurative dress for some ideal doctrine. 
On the other, it was so tenaciously adhered to, as to deny the 
larger applications of which the most specific terms may be 
susceptible. On both sides, sound interpretation was sacrificed 
to opposite, but equally unreasonable prejudices. When these 
extremes, according to a uniform law of intellectual progress, 
led on both sides to reaction, the result was an attempt on 
either side to secure the advantages possessed or claimed upon 
the other. Thus the more moderate Alexandrine writers, see- 
ing that the extreme wing of their army had in fact explained 
away the true sense of the Scriptures, undertook to restore it by 
admitting the strict interpretation, but combining it with some- 
thing else, so as to satisfy at once the claims of Judaism and 
of Greek Philosophy. In like manner, their more moderate 
opponents, while they held fast to the obvious sense, allowed a 
higher one. The only difference between them now, was in the 
relative position they assigned to the two senses, or two modes 
of explanation. The more ideal sense, which by the strict 
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Jews was regarded as entirely secondary, was made the chief 
thing by the Hellenistic writers. We have thus distinctly 
marked in ancient Jewish hermeneutics, three types which have 
often since been reproduced; the real, the ideal, and the inter- 
mediate, which attempts to blend them by the supposition of a 
double sense. All this has reference of course to the Old Tes- 
tament exclusively. After the canon of the New was com- 
pleted, the first Christian interpreters found themselves in- 
volved in the same difficulties as to the Old Testament, with 
others peculiar to the New, and others still in reference to their 
mutual connection. As to this last point, two distinctly marked 
opinions may be traced among the Fathers, corresponding to 
the two leading schools or parties of the Jews. Common to 
both, is the assumption of a certain incongruity between the Old 
and New Testaments, and the necessity of accounting for it, or 
explaining it away. One school attempted to effect this by 
adopting the most literal and confined interpretation of the Old 
Testament, and making this a reason for extenuating or de- 
nying its importance as a part of revelation. This was the 
tendency of what is called the Antiochian school, while some 
of the more decided heretics pushed it to an extreme, rejecting 
the Old Testament altogether. 

In opposition to this whole method of interpretation, the 
Alexandrian school reconciled the Old and New Testaments by 
putting on the former what was called an allegorical sense, 
either exclusively or in addition to the primary or strict sense. 
Of this school, the great representative is Origen, but it in- 
cludes many shades of doctrinal belief. Nor was it confined to 
the Oriental Church. Tertullian, the oldest of the- Latin 
Fathers, lays it down as a principle that the whole of the New 
Testament is contained in the Old. In a certain sense this 
is held by all who believe both to be inspired. But the form 
and the connection of Tertullian’s statement show that he 
believed it right and necessary to extract from the Old Testa- 
ment all the specific doctrines of the New. ‘This was in fact 
the theory and practice of the school of Origen. It could only 

be carried out, however, by resolving everything into single 
" types or continued allegories. It is interesting to observe that 
the dividing line is here the same as in the older Jewish her- 
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meneutics, and that in either case, the more ideal mode of ex- 
position had its home, if not its birth, in the schools of Alex- 
andria. There can be no doubt indeed, that the Christian 
school of Origen was the offspring, or at least the legitimate 
successor of the Jewish school of Philo. The local habitation 
and the principle were the same in both cases. The essential 
difference was in the object aimed at. This, in one case, was 
to reconcile the Hebrew Scriptures with the Greek philosophy ; 
in the other, to reconcile them with the New Testament. But 
even in the latter case, the influence of the Greek philosophy 
was evident. The same men who adopted this mode of concili- 
ating the Jewish and Christian revelation, were always more or 
less disposed to bring the latter into harmony with Plato. 
Another similarity between the cases is, that in both there were 
extremes and moderates on either side. While some gave up 
the strict sense altogether, and some adhered to it exclusively, 
there were others who endeavoured to combine it with a higher 
or a deeper sense. ‘These differed from each other, as before, 
only in giving the preference to one or the other of the senses 
thus admitted. Of this class Jerome is a representative. With 
all his learning and other advantages, his works show clearly 
the precarious and uncertain ground of such interpretation. 

Out of these methods sprang one of a more eclectic char- 
acter, the best existing specimen of which is Chrysostom, who 
sometimes puts a strict and sometimes a more ample sense upon 
the words. But the example of the Fathers generally was in 
favour of uniformly choosing one of these, or uniformly com- 
bining them. 

In the following centuries the practice of original interpre- 
tation was exchanged for blind adherence to an exegetical tra- 
dition. The biblical scholars of the middle ages were em- 
ployed in collecting the interpretations of the Fathers, and in 
reconciling them as far as possible. This is the origin of the 
eatenas or chronological series of glosses on the books of Scrip- 
ture. This stagnation was promoted by the loss of all thorough 
knowledge of the original languages, and the consequent de-_ 
pendence of interpreters on the ancient versions. 

After the rise of scholastic theology, interpretation became 
little more than a collection of metaphysical dogmas, violently 
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maintained by texts of Scripture. At the Reformation, the origi- 
nal Scriptures were restored to their place as the standard of 
faith and practice. This involved the necessity of interpre- 
tation in the proper sense. But no sooner was it begun, than 
the same divergence as of old, began to show itself. Some in- 
clined to deify the letter, others to annihilate it. Between 
these extremes, Calvin towers far above his predecessors, his 
contemporaries, and most of his successors. His strength does 
not lie in verbal criticism; not because he was ignorant of lan- 
guage, but because his mind was naturally turned to other 
things. His exegesis is distinguished by largeness and pro- 
foundness, freedom from extremes, and everything like eccen- 
tricity of mind. He had scarcely disappeared, when his suc- 
cessors fell again into the old divisive courses, some inclining 
to a fanciful, and some to an extremely literal construction. 
The history of interpretation in the seventeenth century, is a 
history of the conflict between those who could see nothing in 
the prophecies, and those who could see everything, between 
the schools of Grotius and Cocceius. Grotius was continually 
aiming at a minimum, and Cocceius at a maximum of meaning. 
The former made the plainest passages mean less, the other 
more than they would suggest to any ordinary reader, and this 
not occasionally, but on system, and with surprising uniformity. 

In the eighteenth century a totally new method of interpre- 
tation was occasioned by its falling into the hands of those who 
strongly doubted, or entirely disbelieved the inspiration of the 
Scriptures. The English deists and French philosophers had 
contented themselves with rejecting the Bible. The German 
neologists, who now arose, continued to study and expound it. 
In order to justify this course, they were obliged to substitute a 
literary for the supposed religious value of these ancient books. 
They put them, therefore, on a level with the classics. They 
excluded everything implying inspiration. If a passage seemed 
to be prophetic, they alleged it to be spurious, or gave it an en- 
tirely different meaning. Where a miracle seemed to be re- 
corded, they explained it away, or treated it asa fable. The 
neological interpretation of Germany has passed through three 
successive stages. In the first, whatever had asupernatural ap- 
pearance was explained away. Thus, Paulus says that Christ 
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walked round the lake, not on it; and that Peter stabbed Ana- 
nias and Sapphira. This soon became ridiculous. The next 
step was to give the words their natural meaning, but to deny 
the truth of everything beyond the bounds of common ex- 
perience. This was an improvement in so far as it enabled 
even infidels to take the words of Scripture in their natural and 
obvious sense, while they denied its inspiration. But this is so 
explicitly claimed by the sacred writers, and it seems so arbi- 
trary to reject one passage as historically false, and yet receive 
the next as perfectly entitled to credit, that a third step was 
necessary. This consists in granting inspiration, but in a sense 
so vague and insuflicient, that it only serves to bring the expo- 
sition into external harmony with the teachings of the Church. 
Some of the interpreters of this class speak of the Scriptures 
as inspired, and profess to interpret them as such; but in so 
doing they show clearly that the only inspiration they admit is 
such as the sacred writers share with orators and poets. A 
still more recent phase of German exegesis is the mythical, 
which resolves the Sacred History into conscious or unconscious 
fictions. | 
While the unbelieving interpreters have been thus divided, 
the Christian exegesis has exhibited divisions of its own. These 
are essentially the same with those of olden times. The form 
of the question now is that of literal and spiritual interpretation. 
It has special reference to the prophecies, but in principle ex- 
tends to other parts of Scripture. Besides the two extremes of 
uniformly literal and uniformly figurative exposition, we have 
here again the old mode of uniting them by the assumption of 
a double sense. 
From the facts included in this rapid sketch, we draw the 
following conclusions. 1. There never has been entire una- 
nimity among the uninspired interpreters of Scripture, even in 
relation to the principles of interpretation. Difference of 
opinion as to this point, therefore, is not accidental, or the fruit 
of temporary causes, but of such as exist in all times and cir- 
cumstances. 2, Not only has there always been a difference 
of theory and practice, but the difference itself has always been 
essentially the same. The Alexandrian and Jewish schools of 
ancient times; the Alexandrian and Antiochian schools in 
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early Christian times; the Scholastics and the Mystics of the 
middle ages; the Grotian and the Cocceian schools ; the Literal- 
ists and Spiritualists, widely as they differ in detail, are all but 
varied forms of one and the same antithesis. 8. The worst er- 
rors of interpretation have arisen, not from any misconception 
of its general principles, but from pushing some of them to an 
extreme. The allegorical interpreters were not wrong in as- 
suming certain senses, but in excluding all others. The Liter- 
alist of every age is right in contending for a literal interpre- 
tation; but wrong in contending for it always. Such exclusive- 
ness is inconsistent with the laws of human speech, and with its 
universal usage. As all languages abound in figures, and are 
yet not always figurative, so is the language of the Scriptures. 
4, The exaggerated character of both*these methods, is appa- 
rent from the fact that wherever they have been pushed to an 
extreme, the common sense of men has sought relief in a con- 
ciliatory method, and first of all in an attempted combination 
of the opposites, by means of double senses. This is not a cure, 
but a palliative, if not an aggravation of the evil. For instead 
of an exclusive leaning always one way or the other, it substi- 
tutes a constant leaning both ways. 5. Hence the real refor- 
mation of hermeneutical abuses never has arisen from such at- 
tempts at compromise or comprehension. After these have 
been tried, and tried in vain, the end has always been accom- 
plished, if at all, by a bold rejection of the opposite extremes, 
and the adopting of a natural method, founded in reason, and 
sanctioned by experience. It is this that gives to Calvin such 
pre-eminence. He neither puts a strict sense on everything, 
nor a loose sense on everything, nor a double sense on every- 
thing, but sometimes one, and sometimes the other; just as we 
all interpret what we hear in conversation or read in our 
familiar correspondence. If we write to a friend that we 
think a storm is brewing in the south, an extreme liter- 
alist would insist on understanding an external change of 
weather. If we say in the next sentence that our nerves 
are affected by the recent storm, an extreme spiritualist 
would insist on applying it to social changes. The admirers of 
double senses, for their own sake, would make both refer to 
both; in which case one might be dispensed with. A dozen 
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readers who had no hypothesis to bolster up, would be perfectly 
unanimous in understanding one expression literally, and the 
other figuratively, without the least suspicion of any inconsist- 
ency. When an interpreter of Scripture arises, far superior 
to others, it is commonly because he is so wise or lucky as to 
take this natural and simple course, instead of calling black 
white, and white black, for the sake of uniformity. Addiction 
to an artificial system on this subject, breeds a morbid dread of 
everything averse to it. The literalist and spiritualist are an 
abomination to each other. The typologist starves upon the 
richest Scripture, if it has but one sense, while his adversary 
stands aghast at the suggestion of more than one as possible. 
The length to which this has been carried by some writers in 
our own day, justifies the caustic observation of Warburton, 
that although he heard much complaint of writers who used 
words in a plurality of senses, he had been more annoyed by 
those who used them without any sense at all. 

6. The theological, rationalistical, or infidel interpretation, 
does not differ from the others in its general principles, nor in 
external forms, but in what it presupposes as established ante- 
rior to interpretation. The Christian and the rationalist may 
have precisely the same general views of language and its use. 
They may appeal to grammar, usage, common sense, experi- 
ence, in precisely the same manner. But the rationalist be- 
lieves not only that the book before him is not inspired, but 
that it cannot be; not only that it does not contain prophecies 
or other inspired teachings, but that inspiration is impossible. 
What would necessarily lead to the admission of such things as 
possible, he manages to strike out as spurious, or to explain 
away. ‘The degree of violence thus done to Scripture may vary 
with the precise ground taken by the interpreter. If he wishes 
to admit the truth of the contents, he must explain away more 
than if he is willing to regard it asa fable. For example, 
here are two men who sit down to interpret the Gospels. 
Neither believes. in miracles, but ones denies that any are re- 
corded, while the other admits it, but denies that the record is 
a true one. It is clear that the first would be obliged to resort 
to exegetical expedients, of which the other would have no 
need. When Christ is said to walk on the sea, one says it 
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means that he walked around it; the other says that it means 
what it says, but is fabulous. The latter, it is evident, will give 
a fairer view of the meaning of the text, although both agree 
exactly in their fundamental principle of dubeltehl 

From all this, we may now obtain some light upon the 
point from which we set out. It is clear that. the difficul- 
ties of interpretation do not lie in the region of general ab- 
stract principles. It is also clear that the most serious exege- 
tical errors have arisen from two causes. The first is an at- 
tempt at uniformity, forbidden by the nature of languagé, in- 
sisting exclusively on some one rule or method, which in fact is 
only sometimes applicable. The other is the tacit assumption 
of false principles not included in the interpretation, but pre- 
supposed. The last is the fatal error or defect of the rational- 
istic exegesis; the first, that of literalism, allegory, and double 
senses, pushed to an extreme. 

Upon these considerations we shall found a few practical sug- 
gestions, which may serve to guide some readers in their own 
attempts at exposition, and enable them to estimate the exege- 
tical labours of others. Keeping this last end specially in 
view, we would advise such, first not to attach much value to 
the general and abstract rules of interpretation which different 
writers may lay down, because in these there is a general 
agreement, and correctness here is no pledge of correctness in 
the actual process or result. 2. In the next place be suspicious 
of any book or school which is distinguished by some one un- 
varying maxim for all cases, whether it be always literal or al- 
ways allegorical, or always both, or never both. Opposed as 
these ways are to one another, they are all alike in their ex- 
clusiveness and opposition to the laws and usages of human 
language. 8. In the third place, let not an exemption from 
these errors be regarded as a proof of soundness, if there is ap- 
pearance of a false hypothesis assumed throughout, not false 
in hermeneutics merely, but in something more important. No 
matter how exact in lexicography and grammar, how attentive 
to the context and to usage, if a biblical interpreter assumes 
that inspiration is impossible, although the error is not in his 
hermeneutics, it is back of it, or under it, and must therefore 
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render it precarious. In the same class as objects of distrust, 
we may name those Christian writers who are so impressed 
with the authority of German names, that they will follow ra- 
tionalistic guides without a scruple, till they positively contra- 
dict the reader’s own creed, as if all the parts of a poisoned 
dish were safe, except those where the poison is exposed to 
view. This effect of German influence is clearly visible among 
the English dissenters, and is thought by some to forebode an 
alarming retrocession from the doctrines of the early non-con- 
formists. Besides the danger of this practice, there is an ab- 
surdity about it which is often ludicrous. This is-especially the 
case where English or American writers have embraced some 
form of German doctrine as the ultématum of historico-gram- 
matical improvement, which has since been exploded in its native 
land, and abandoned by its former advocates, perhaps its found- 
ers. The appearance of such imitators in their borrowed plu- 
mage, after the model birds have moulted and appeared in 
feathers altogether different, can only be likened to the figure 
cut by rustic coxcombs, who parade the cities in the fashions of 
last year, or the year before. And yet it is precisely from this 
. class of writers that the cant of modern exegesis, philological 
improvements, and critical discoveries commonly proceeds, as 
well as the most marked expressions of contempt for old 
opinions, and for those gigantic scholars upon whose founda- 
tions some of the most vaunted modern fabrics have been 
cheaply built. 
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Art. III.—Organie Christianity ; or the Church of God, with 
its officers and government, and its divisions and variations, 
both in ancient, medieval, and modern times; embracing a 
thorough Exposition and Defence of Church Democracy. By 
ei A. Sawyer. Boston: John P. Jewett and Co. 

54, 


Tat there is one holy catholic Church, which Christ has 
purchased with his own blood, and will present faultless before 
the presence of his glory without spot or wrinkle, or any such 
thing ; that by this Church will be made known unto all heaven 
the manifold wisdom of God; that it comprises all and only 
the elect and sanctified in Christ Jesus, and that the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against it; that he is the sole head there- 
of, and that it is his body and spouse, the fulness of him that 
filleth all in all, is a fundamental article of the Christian faith. 
Obliterate it, and Christianity goes with it, both foundation and 
superstructure. So the people of God have ever clung to it, 
because they hold fast that which is good. It stands out in 
the simplest and earliest Christian symbols as an integral part 
of the doctrine of God and salvation. It shines out with focal 
brightness in the creeds, the didactic and polemic treatises of 
the Reformers. They fought for it as for life, seeing it to be 
their only charter of deliverance from the ghostly tyranny of 
that hierarchy which assumed to be the true body of Christ, 
the one catholic Church, separate from which there is no sal- 
vation. It is the faith of Protestant Christendom, if we except 
here and there a fragment of it, whose watchword either is or 
should be, Zendimus in Latium. 

In the nature of the case, it follows, and appears in all the 
foregoing ways to have been a part of the Christian faith, that 
this Church is so far invisible to us, that we cannot certainly 
know all the individuals who compose it, or distinguish them 
surely from those who do not compose it. ‘For man looketh on 
the outward appearance, but God looketh on the heart.” 

It is another consequence that the boundaries that separate 
this communion of saints from the rest of mankind, are not pre- 
cisely conterminous with those which divide any one, or all 
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visible Christian organizations, and visible churches from the 
world. All are not Israel that are of Israel. And there are 
always believers who have not as yet been baptized. 

Although this Church is invisible in the sense above indica- 
ted, yet it becomes visible in the Christian profession and fel- 
lowship, the holy lives and conversations of its members; in the 
ministries, sacraments, organizations for its own preservation, 
enlargement, edification; and thus in all its fruits of righteous- 
ness and peace, with which it blesses our fallen world. 

More strictly and formally, the Church becomes visible in 
the persons of those who in virtue of a profession of faith in 
Christ, and manifest fruits of obedience to him, or if yet inca- 
pable of such manifestations, of the gracious covenant of God, 
which includes not only his people, but their children, are in 
the judgment of charity, to be accounted, treated, and dealt 
with, as members of the body of Christ, and of the communion 
of saints. When Paul speaks of persecuting the Church of God, 
he refers not to any particular ecclesiastical organization, but to 
those taken indiscriminately, who were to human view Chris- 
‘tians. It can only be in rare and exceptional cases that any 
true Christians are not found within the sacred precincts thus 
marked out. And hence it is a part of our faith, that “the 
visible Church, which is also catholic or universal under the 
Gospel, not confined to one nation as under the law, consists of 
all those that profess the true religion, together with their 
children; and is the kingdom of the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Church and family of God, out of which there is no ordinary 
possibility of salvation.” 

It is to this catholic, visible Church, not to the invisible as 
such, and not to any particular sections or societies, exclusively 
of others in the visible Church, that the sacraments, ministry, 
polity, and all other outward ordinances and helps for the edifica- 
tion of the body of Christ, are given. Paul means by the Church, 
the Church invisible, not any particular congregations as such, 
but the universal Church visible, including all particular churches 
which are members thereof, when he says: ‘And God has set 
some in the Church, first apostles, secondarily prophets, thirdly 
teachers, after that miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, gov- 
ernments, diversities of tongues.” 1 Cor. xii. 28. 
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We are thus brought not merely to Christianity, but to “Or- 
ganic Christianity,” the subject of Mr. Sawyer’s book. For 
among a multitude of persons, “government” or anything like 
orderly administration, and united action, implies organization. 
And all organization implies government. 

It should be noted, however, that the word church (cxxAyota), 
in its Christian application, signifies in its first and constitutive 
idea, the elect and saved; the body of Christ, neither more nor 
less. When used in a Christian sense, or to denote Christian 
companies and associations, it is only because, as the logicians 
say, it also “connotes” that those so denominated are com- 
posed of persons who visibly, and in the judgment of charity, 
are to be deemed and treated as Christians, 7. e. as members of 
the Church invisible; because in these societies the true mem- 
bers of Christ are, with insignificant exceptions, to be found; 
because, by universal consent, they impair their title to be 
called and treated as churches, in so far as they fail to main- 
tain that truth by profession and teaching, and that purity of 
life which must characterize real Christians, while it is con- 
ceded on all hands, and is abundantly asserted in the Protestant 
confessions, that if in words they profess Christ, yet, as a 
whole, in works deny him, or avow errors which subvert the 
foundations, they are no churches in fact, though they call 
themselves such, but synagogues of Satan. 

From all this, it is indisputable, that the normal sense, the 
prgper connotation of the word Church, as a Christian term, is 
the assembly of the faithful, the called, xAjrot. For any com- 
pany which is destitute of those visible marks of abiding in fun- 
damental Christian truth and practice, or in proportion as it 
becomes destitute of them, whatever else it may be, is not a 
church. 

It might seem, at a first glance, to be a merely theoretical 
question of no practical moment, whether the Church has its 
essence in being the company of the faithful—the degree of its 
visibility, of its mixture with unbelievers in certain relations, of 
its purity and perfection in organization, profession, and prac- 
tice, being accidents—or whether it has its essence primarily in | 
being some visible society or corporation. It may be argued 
that on this latter theory, although by union to the Church, 
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and participation of her ordinances, we obtain the grace of life, 
yet this grace is forfeited if it be not duly improved, or if it 
lead not to holiness of life; and hence that, without such holiness, 
no one can be saved, or come into the Church invisible. Thus, it 
may be claimed, the two views practically flow together, and 
neither is worth contending for, as against the other. 

It is however, hardly credible that the great masters of 
papal and evangelical polemics, did not know what they were 
about, or that the Bellarmines and Turrettines who exhausted 
their strength on this controversy, were fighting for a shadow. 
A little reflection will show that they were not mistaken. Itis 
plainly the doctrine of Scripture, that all true Christians are 
members of the body of Christ, and that none can be in a state 
of salvation who are not members of that Church, which is his 
body. Now, if this be essentially and formally any visible so- 
ciety, then plainly union to such society, and subjection to its 
authority, becomes a condition of salvation. Saving grace is 
received, not directly from Christ, but through the mediation of 
a human priesthood. Union and subordination to them alone 
give union to Christ and his Church. Thus they are essentially 
the Church, antecedent and conditional to the existence of 
Christian people. Surely, no premises ever warranted a con- 
clusion, if the ritual and sacramental system, and so far as’ there 
is any logical consistency, Popery itself, is not the legitimate 
and inevitable consequence. 

While the Church, without visible organization, may have 
being in the persons of devout men who fear God, in the dens 
and caves of the earth, yet it is evident from Scripture and 
experience, that such organization is indispensable to its well- 
being—its preservation and increase in grace, knowledge and 
numbers. This is scarcely questioned by any, unless Quakers, 
whose officers and yearly meetings, however, prove that even 
they are obliged to conform to a principle so fundamental, and 
cannot live in defiance of it. But it is plain that such organ- 
izations fail of their end, and of all title to be regarded as 
churches, except as they exist for the edification of the invisible 
Church or body of Christ, through their own edification; as 
they use the scriptural and appointed means therefor; as they 
are of this Church and have communion with it; as they set up 
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for their own ideal, towards which they strive and tend, its great 
attributes of TRUTH, HOLINESS AND UNITY. 

As High Churchism unchurches other communions, it is not 
only based on that false theory of the nature of the Church of 
which we have spoken, but it is void of one momentous char- 
acteristic of a true visible Church, ¢. e. seeking and maintain- 
ing fellowship among the members of Chtist’s body. That of 
which it most loudly boasts, is precisely that in which it most 
fails, viz. catholicity and unity. More than any other ecclesi- 
astical system, it isolates itself from the communion of saints, 
and makes a ‘‘schism in the body.”’ To the Low Church Epis- 
copalians, though we differ from them in important points of 
polity and order, we extend the right hand of fellowship, be- 
cause they so hold fast the Head, as to see and rejoice in their 
union to all the members. 

Passing these as not specially implicated in our present dis- 
cussion, the principal remaining forms of church government 
are the Presbyterian, and the Congregational or Independent. 
These systems especially confront each other in this country, as 
it is here that the latter has its strongest foothold, as in times 
past they both have had essentially the same doctrines, modes 
of worship, forms of religious life and activity, together with 
mutual fraternal correspondence, and the freest possible inter- 
change of ministers and members. ‘They seemed like branches 
of the same denomination, rather than different sects, separated 
only by a geographical line, and some differences of polity. In 
New England, it was common to call Congregationalists Presby- 
terians. Of late years, however, a series of events, which it is 
needless here to detail, farther than to notice the progressive 
changes in doctrine in the Congregational body, and the up- 
spring of an extraordinary zeal for propagating the Congrega- 
tional polity as against the Presbyterian, (both which facts Mr. 
Sawyer asserts and glories in,) have somewhat weakened their 
mutual affinities. A large and increasing body appear to deem 
it a chief mission to propagate what they variously style Con- 
gregationalism, Independency, or with Mr. Sawyer, ‘* Church 
Democracy,” and this especially as against Presbyterianism. 
Thus the two systems are made to confront each other as never 
before in this country. It is the object of Mr. Sawyer’s book 
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chiefly to forward this effort to disparage Presbyterianism, and 
build up, we will not say, historical Congregationalism, but 
what he calls “church democracy.” The book, indeed, has 
other purposes and uses. It gives a condensed account of the 
principal Christian churches and of some anti-Christian sects, 
which will be interesting and valuable to many readers. It 
denounces Popery and Episcopacy with exemplary vehemence. . 
It labours to make Abolition an essential article of Christianity, 
and a test of church-standing. Indeed, we sometimes are led 
to think that his zeal for Congregationalism is subsidiary to this 
end. But whether so or not, no one can mistake that his prin- 
cipal direct object is to assail Presbyterianism, and advance In- 
dependency in opposition to it. The work is evidently the fruit 
of study, and shows a clear and vigorous mind. Mr. Sawyer 
also has the merit of being in earnest, and his short, blunt, 
honest sentences leave us hardly ever in doubt of his meaning. 
Before coming directly to the main issue before us, a few 
words are in place, with respect to the jure divino character of 
church government. And here it is obvious that all depends 
on the meaning of this potential phrase, which seems often to 
be used in reference to this subject, without any very fixed and 
intelligible sense. That which exists jure divino exists by 
divine warrant or authority. But then this may be various in 
kind and degree.. The warrant may be express and indubitable 
declarations of God’s word, or by implication and inference from 
it. Then, again, this inference may be immediate, palpable 
and indisputable, or it may be more remote and questionable. 
Or this warrant may be a dictate of reason, and this again 
either intuitive and unquestioned, or obtained by deduction and 
inference more or less debatable. In this aspect, we, of course, 
have evidence that any given system of church government is 
jure divino, in proportion as we have evidence that it is accord- 
ing to the will of God. And this evidence is sure, in propor- 
tion as it is given clearly and immediately in the Bible; or, 
next to this,in the primary intuitions of reason. In point of 
fact, if we take any concrete system of church government, it 
will be found that its advocates can claim the highest sort of 
jus divinum above mentioned only for its leading and funda- 
mental principles, while they can plead only the lowest for 
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many of the details of its administration. This is only saying 
that these details are not expressly laid down in Scripture, but 
left to be developed and regulated by a sound Christian dis- 
cretion. 

But there is also a traditionary sense of this jus divinum, 
which has arisen from its ancient use by popes and kings, to 
denote not only that they held their thrones by a divine war- 
rant, but that by virtue of this warrant all other governments, 
civil and ecclesiastical, were illegitimate, and their acts null and 
void. He who holds that any form of church polity is jure 
divino in this sense, of course, like Papists and High-Church- 
men, unchurches all communions who do not adopt it. It is 
needless to argue the fallacy of such a view here, or as between 
Presbyterians and any school of Congregationalists. For both 
alike, together with all Low-Churchmen, believe that, however 
any church organization may be defective, and whatever loss 
the people under it may suffer from its defects, yet if they be 
a congregation of faithful men, maintaining the word and 
sacraments, they are to be accounted and treated as a true 
Church. They may proceed unwisely in some respects; their 
methods may be deemed unsafe for testing the qualifications of 
ministers ; it may be deemed inexpedient by other Churches to 
receive these ministers without re-examination, or to be bound 
by many of their acts; such circumstances may diminish the 
closeness of intercommunion ; yet they warrant not a denial 
that it is a true Church, to be treated as such, and that its min- 
istrations and sacraments are valid. . 

It is further to be observed, before we proceed to canvass the 
points of difference between the two systems under considera- 
tion, that Congregationalism appears to have been devised as a 
refuge from tyranny, when Church and State were united, and 
the sword was wielded to coerce submission on the part of indi- 
viduals and particular churches, to the edicts of national, eccle- 
siastical and civil rulers, both being then essentially one. 
Hence, the strong impulse to find some local church authority, 
which being free from all ecclesiastical power beyond itself, 
would also escape the thong of civil persecution with which that 
authority was armed. ‘Thus they sought to preserve con- 
science and Christian liberty inviolate. The true remedy for 
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this, by separating Church and State, appears not to have 
dawned upon them, as it had not upon-their age. Hence, long 
after their settlement in this country, they kept up the union. 
The Cambridge Platform expressly assigns to the civil magis- 
trate the power of convoking synods, and punishing heresy—a 
power which was exercised in the primitive era of New England 
Puritanism. But then they were careful to maintain that no 
decisions of such synods were binding, propriis viribus, or until 
they were formally adopted by the churches as their own acts. 
The recollection of the fact here adverted to, with regard to the 
origin of the system, will aid us in comprehending other cir- 
cumstances which come into consideration in seeking for the 
status questionis. 

Mr. Sawyer says, “‘ The essential elements of Congregation- 
alism are two: 1. The democratic government of the Church 
by its membership, or by persons holding their appointment 
from the membership, and accountable to them; 2. The su- 
preme government of every church by itself, to the exclusion 
of Synods, Presbyteries, conventions, and all general bodies 
whatever. This allows advisory councils, associations of minis- 
ters, conferences of ministers and delegates; but it does not 
allow the establishment of any court superior to the Church, 
either of legislation or judicature.”’ (p. 414.) How far this 
agrees in all parts with the highest authorities, or with all that 
is said by Mr. Sawyer himself, remains to be seen. That, 
however, it is essentially a correct description of the practical 
and theoretical system now in vogue with leading Congrega- 
tional propagandists, is past all question. 

He thus defines Presbyterianism: “ The fundamental princi- 
ples of Presbyterianism are those which relate to the eldership 
as church rulers, holding their offices for life; to the ministry 
as of a single order; to sessions as a court of church elders, 
and to presbyteries as a court of ministers and elders.” (p. 245.) 
‘The elders are considered as representatives of the churches, 
* * but this isan entire mistake.” (p. 247.) ‘By the single 
circumstance of having their appointments for life, they are 
placed above the people, and become their masters instead of 
being their representatives and servants.” The session is “a 
court of monarchs, or aristocrats, who hold office for life.” 
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“The principles of the Presbyterial and Episcopal systems are 
the same.” (pp. 248-9.) ‘ Presbyterianism is a modified Epis- 
copacy, and both are modified despotisms of the sacred order 
kind. Enlightened Congregationalism abhors these principles, 
as having been the source of incalculable evils to,mankind, and 
as liable to reproduce them in all times and in all countries.” 
(p. 414.) “It (Congregationalism) is, therefore, the uncom- 
promising enemy of all hierarchical and aristocratical church 
despotisms whatever, and denounces them all as unscriptural 
and inexpedient, and as leading to indefinite corruption and un- 
limited abuse.” (p. 848.) 

Such blind and intemperate denunciation as this can hardly 
need serious refutation among Presbyterians, or those who know 
them; nor Would it, with much more in-the book, be of account 
any way, if found only there. But the truth is, this volume so 
far as its tone in such matters is concerned, is but the echo and 
the summation of the utterances of the popular orators and 
organs of radical Independency, reiterated till multitudes of 
worthy people take it for some approximation to the truth, be- 
cause they are not in a situation to hear it questioned, or to 
examine for themselves. For, according to our author, it is 
an essential characteristic of Congregationalism, 7. e. this type 
of it, thus to denounce Presbyterianism, as one with Episcopacy, 
as a despotism, as “leading to indefinite corruption and un- 
limited abuse.” 

The points of difference between the two systems, as set forth 
by our author, and in point of fact, are two: 1. With respect 
to the government of particular churches or congregations of 
believers. 2. With respect to the relations of these churches 
to each other; the subordination of each to all; the degree, 
basis, method of their visible union; whether there is any such 
thing as a visible organized Church beyond a single congrega- 
tion, and whether there is any ecclesiastical authority above 
such a congregation, or any appeal from its acts. We will con- 
sider these two topics in their order, not so much for the pur- 
pose of convincing Presbyterians, as of showing those assailants, 
who glory in what they call church-democracy, the futile and 
suicidal character of their own assaults. They are compelled 
by the intuitive dictates of reason, by the undeniable teachings 
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of the Bible, by the irrepressible instincts of a gracious na- 
ture, by inevitable necessity, to do homage to the principles 
they thus “denounce” as despotic. For the most part, Mr. 
Sawyer does this himself; where he comes short, the whole his- 
tory of Congregationalism, the testimony of its most renowned 
symbols and expositors, does it ex abundanti. 

I. The internal government of single churches. The only 
question here is, whether this should, in an orderly and settled 
state of the Church, be administered by the whole body of adult 
male communicants, or by a select few chosen by them, and 
from among them, on account of their superior fitness for the 
work. It is not a question whether the pastor constitutes a part 
of the ruling body, and presides over it. This i is admitted in 
either case. On this subject we have to say: 

1. It is no question between us and the most eminent foun- 
ders and champions of Congregationalism in England and New 
England. Says Mr. Sawyer, ‘The great champion of Congre- 
gationalism in England, in this (the seventeenth) century, was 
John Owen.” For ourselves, we were first convinced that the 
office of ruling elder has a scriptural warrant, by his masterly 
plea for it in his great treatise on church government. The 
Cambridge platform undeniably expresses the principles of the 
early New England Congregationalists. But it declares, “ Of 
elders, who are also in Scripture called bishops, some attend 
chiefly to the ministry of the word, as the pastors and teachers; 
others attend especially unto rule, who are therefore called 
ruling elders.” (Chap. vi. 4.) Again: “Church government 
or rule is placed by Christ in the officers of the Church, who 
are therefore called rulers, while they rule with God; yet in 
case of maladministration, they are subject to the power of 
the Church, as hath been said before. The Holy Ghost fre- 
quently, yea, always, where it mentioneth church rule, and 
church government, ascribeth it to the elders; whereas the 
work and duty of the people is expressed in obeying their 
elders, and submitting unto them in the Lord. So that it is 
manifest that an organic or complete church is a body politic, 
consisting of some that are governors, and some that are 
governed in the Lord.” (Chap. x. 7.) It is true, the people 
and the elders had a mutual veto power upon each other. But 
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inasmuch as this theory assigned to the elders the function of 
government as such, of preparing and digesting all matters for 
the action of the church; as they were formally invested with 
_ this pre-eminence by the people, on account of their superior 
qualifications; as the office of the people was simply that of 
“consenting” or not consenting to the acts of the elders; the 
prerogative of the elders in all ordinary circumstances was as 
great as in any form of Presbyterianism. As Hooker, one of 
the most renowned of the Congregational fathers, said, ‘They 
‘are a speaking aristocracy in the face of a silent democracy.” 
This is further evident from the fact that the eldership in form 
quickly fell into general disuse. It wielded a power which 
could not stand before the jealousy of all power over them- 
selves, that had been so largely imbibed by the people.. Dr. 
Dwight, whom Mr. Sawyer so justly honours as one of the most 
illustrious of Congregational divines, says that he can see no 
good reason why the office was suffered to die out; that he 
deems it scriptural, and that its restoration would be of great 
advantage to the churches. As to the “power of the church” 
over the elders, in case of “‘maladministration,’’ this was sub- 
stantially that which exists wherever the office exists. In those 
extreme cases of incorrigible maladministration, which admit 
of no remedy but revolution, it has been the common doctrine 
of the Reformed Churches that the power vests in the body of 
the church to right itself by extreme remedies. Salus populi 
suprema lex under Christ, was their justification for repudiating 
the Papal hierarchy, and placing over themselves a scriptural 
and evangelical church rule. As to any ordinary difference 
between the people and elders of a Congregational church, it 
was always an undisputed principle, that it was to be referred 
to a council: i. e., from this single church to a body repre- 
senting the Church more at large. ‘This, in principle, is Pres- 
byterianism. The comparative merits of Congregational coun- 
cils and Presbyteries for such exigencies, is another matter, 
aside of the point in hand, on which we may yet have something 
to say. Withal, the Cambridge platform styles the eldership 
an aristocracy. Here, alas! we have that fearful “aristocracy” 
which Mr. Sawyer counts it his own mission and that of Con- 
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eregationalism to “denounce as leading to indefinite corruption 
and unlimited abuse.” 

Mr. Sawyer lays great stress on the life-tenure of their office 
by Presbyterian elders. This makes it a despotism, or vastly 
aggravates its despotic severity. But the Congregational elder- 
ship were on the same basis. Besides, this has nothing to do 
with the principle, the scriptural authority, and utility of the 
office itself. It is not essential to the being of Presbyterianism. 
The Dutch Reformed Churches elect their elders either for a 
year or term of years. Some New-school churches have 
agitated, and, we believe, actually do the same thing. It is 
purely a matter of expediency, left to be determined by the 
wisdom and prudence of the church, as exigencies may require. 
The idea that a tenure of office for a period limited only by 
good behaviour, makes it despotic, is a simple hallucination. 
It would turn the Supreme Court of the United States, of 
_many, and until of late, of nearly all of the particular States, 
into despotisms. Above all, the office of Congregational pastor, 
on this supposition, becomes a despotism, because, according to 
the boast of Mr. Sawyer, “‘it differs from all others in this, 
that it is supreme.’ * * * “Presbyterian pastors are 
subject to their Presbyteries, Synods, and General Assemblies, 
and can do nothing against them. But the Congregational 
minister is subject only to Christ.” (p. 850.) We trust our 
Congregational brethren will bear with us, if we prefer Presby- 
terianism to such “‘church democracy” as this. 

2. In all well ordered communities, government is in fact 
administered, not by the people in person, but by their chosen 
representatives. A pure democracy, in which the people go- 
vern permanently, otherwise than through their chosen rulers, 
is a pure fiction. We know it to be so in this country, which 
is far more democratic than any stable government the world 
ever knew. We know it to be so in all churches, except the 
Congregational. Nor are these able to maintain discipline, 
order, and peace, without committing the oversight of their 
affairs to their best and wisest men, who in conjunction with 
the pastor, take the lead, exercise a preponderating influence, 
and are in short ruling elders in fact, if not in form, and in 
name. ‘That pastor who has no such coadjutors, is deplorably 
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weak. That church that has them not, or having them, 
hearkens not to them, will quickly be rent with intestine feuds, 
or wither away under the decay of discipline. This is so pal- 
pable, that large numbers of those churches have attempted to 
restore what was vital in the lost eldership, in the form of com- 
mittees, often holding office for life, who are expressly charged 
with the oversight of the interests and the discipline of the 
church. They usually consist of precisely the same men who 
would be chosen to constitute a board of elders, if the office 
existed in form. ‘With or without such a committee, there are 
always deacons, who are chosen, always, with the understanding 
that they take the place of leaders in the church, and in view 
of their fitness for such a position. In the absence of elders, 
Mr. Sawyer truly says, “the deaconship in the Congregational 
Church approximates to the dignity and importance of the 
eldership in Presbyterianism.’”’ ‘This is so clearly the fact, that 
it is almost an axiom, that a church in conflict with its deacons 
is in jeopardy, while it is well understood that a pastor may 
just as safely incur the hostility of a bench of Presbyterian 
elders, as of Congregational deacons. In the nature of things 
then, the question is not, whether a well ordered church shall 
have elders in fact, but whether it shall have them in form; on 
a constitutional basis; with powers and duties clearly defined; 
and with a regular privilege and available mode of appeal from 
their exceptionable acts. And surely this is hardly a question. 
The highest Congregational authorities have well said: “It is 
a usual thing with a prudent and faithful pastor himself to 
single out some of the more grave, solid, aged brethren in his 
congregation, to assist him in many parts of his work, on many 
occasions in the year; nor will such a pastor ordinarily do any 
important thing in his government, without having first heard 
the counsel of such brethren. In short, there are few discreet 
pastors but what make many occasional ruling elders every 
year. Isay, then, suppose the church by a vote recommend 
some such brethren, the fittest they have, and always more 
than one, unto the more stated assistance of their pastor in the 
church rule, wherein they may be helps unto him; * * * yea, 
and what if they should, by solemn fasting and prayer, be 
commended unto the benediction of God in what service they 
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have to do? What objection can be made against the lawful- 
ness? I think none can be made against the usefulness of 
such a thing.” Still further—‘‘unless a church have divers 
elders, the church government must be either prelatic or 
popular; and that a church’s needing but one elder, is an 
opinion contrary not only to the sense of the faithful in all 
ages, but also to the law of the Scriptures, where there can be 
nothing plainer than, “elders who rule well, and are worthy of 
double honour, though they do not labour in word and doctrine ;” 
whereas, if there were any teaching elders, who do not “labour 
in word and doctrine,” they would be so far from “worthy of 
double honour,” that they would not be worthy of any honour 
at all. Such is Cotton Mather’s account of the arguments by 
which the defenders of the Cambridge platform, vindicated its 
articles relative to ruling elders, against their opponents. They 
have an inherent and irresistible cogency, which it is impossible 
to gainsay or resist.* Cages sometimes occur in which a 
popular pastor carries majorities with him in inflicting 
grievances upon minorities or individuals, for which they have | 
no means of redress, however just their cause. And they as 
often occur, especially when congregations are anxious to rid 
themselves of pastors, when all his counsel and influence, his 
expositions of ecclesiastical law and order, are just about as 
potential as an insect in a whirlwind. 

3. These arguments, derived mainly from Congregational 
sources, are clinched by the decisive authority of Scripture, 
which in various ways sets forth governments, ruling, and ru- 
lers, in the house of God; not a single elder, but a plurality of 
elders in particular churches; not exclusively those who both 
teach and rule; but those who rule, as distinguished from those 
who both rule and labour in word and doctrine, as we have 
already seen. Moreover, they with equal emphasis, enjoin 
obedience to these rulers. All the efforts to explain away this 
catena of scriptural teachings that have come in our way, class 
rather with special pleading than with exegesis. 

Finally, Mr. Sawyer himself gives up the ancient point, when 
he says that the government of the church may be either by 
its “‘membership, or by persons holding their appointment 


* See Mather’s Magnalia, Hartford edition, Vol. ii. pp. 289—241. 
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from the membership.’ If so, then it may lawfully be by 
elders so appointed, as in the Presbyterian Church. This is 
the great principle in issuc. All else concerns matters of 
detail and expediency. 

Il. We have come now to consider the relation of particular 
churches to each other, and to the whole Church or community 
of churches; whether all the dogmatic, diatactic, and diacri- 
tical power of the Church is lodged in its separate congrega- 
tions; and whether if there be any warrant for large church 
organizations, their decisions have an authority superior, equal, 
or inferior to those of single churches. And here a little pre- 
liminary ventilation of two or three points may help to blow 
away some of the fog which too often mystifies this whole 
subject. a 

First: what is meant by ecclesiastical authority? This is 
often spoken of, as if it were a very harmless and salutary 
thing, when wielded by a majority of a single congregation 
over individuals or minorities, but as if it were a very despo- 
tic, monstrous, and detestable thing, when exercised by an 
ecclesiastical body representing many churches, over a single 
church; in short, as if it must necessarily be specifically dif- 
ferent in the two cases. Now the truth is, that be it more or 
less conceded or disputed, it is the same in kind in either case. 
It is not supreme and lordly authority, either according to the 
Congregational or Presbyterian scheme, since God alone is 
Lord of the conscience. It is declarative and ministerial only. 
As dogmatic, it extends only to the declaration of the doctrine 
of Scripture, not to the invention or imposition of any other ; 
as diatactic, it extends not to the legislating into existence any 
commands or ordinances which in principle and substance 
Christ hath not enjoined, but only to the making of rules and 
regulations for doing decently and in order, what in general is 
already ordained in the Bible; as diacritical, it extends only to 
the power of trying and judging those charged with scandals 
and heresies, subversive of Christianity, and of visiting upon 
offenders the censures of the church, even to the excommuni- 
cation of the incorrigible. But excommunication is the ulti- 
mate penalty. The church can inflict no civil penalties or disa- 
bilities. It can only eject from its own communion. Now the 
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champions of Independency are much in the habit of reason- 
ing, as if the admission of any ecclesiastical authority beyond 
or above a single church, would interpose a power between that 
church and the authority of Christ. But they seem to have 
no fear that the authority of that church over its members, 
will interpose any such authority between them and Christ. 
The manifest truth is, that there is just as much, and no more 
interference with the direct authority of Christ, and proper 
Christian liberty in the one case, as in the other. That is, 
all but the exceptional cases which prove the rule, none at all. 
Where either of these authorities, or any human authority, ec- 
clesiastical, civil, or parental, require disobedience to God, 
there is no alternative. We must obey God rather than man. 
In all other cases, though we suffer, we must endure rather than 
rebel, and commit our way to Him that judgeth righteously. 
In case any cannot without sin, acquiesce in any ecclesiastical 
judgment,’the worst penalty that can befall a church or indi- 
vidual, is to be separated from the visible fellowship of that 
church, or communion of churches. But this separates not 
from the body of Christ, and the Church of the first-born, those 
who are really members of it. It is vain for man to call com- 
mon what God hath cleansed. This being so, it follows 
that there is nothing more terrible in the authority of the 
whole Church over single churches, than in the authority of 
single churches over their own members. But it also follows, 
that any injustice done by such churches to their own mem- 
bers, or the cause of Christ, becomes thrice oppressive, immiti- 
gable, and intolerable, if there be no appeal to the Church at 
large. And if such ecclesiastical authority is despotic, then 
all conceivable human authority, in the Church, state and fa- 
mily, is despotic. 

Next, it is to be observed, that each particular congregation 
of believers, with its organization and ministries, exists not ex- 
clusively or mainly for itself, but in order to the edification of 
the body of Christ, in and through its own growth in numbers 
and graces. And this increase again, can only be by union to 
the entire body, as it is all permeated and bound together by 
the common life flowing through it from Christ the Head, 
‘from whom the whole body fitly joined together and com- 
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pacted by that which every joint supplieth, maketh in- 
crease of the body, unto the edifying of itself in love.” Eph. 
ili. 16. The very figure itself imports not only the subordi- 
nation of the whole body to Christ, but the subserviency of its 
parts and members to itself as a whole. This is explicitly 
taught in the passage just quoted, and is constantly implied in 
all the scriptural representations. The members of his Church 
are members of his body, his flesh, and his bones; so they are 
members one of another, and so are all “subject one to an- 
other,” not as we have already explained, in derogation, but in 
fulfilment of their subjection to their adorable Head. That 
these are characteristics of the invisible Church; that all visible 
societies fail of the attributes of a church, in so far as they do 
not aim to shadow forth these characteristics; that for the same 
reason, and to the same extent to which individual members of 
churches are subject to those churches or their chosen repre- 
sentatives, churches in turn are subject to the whole fraternity 
of churches or their representatives in the Lord; these are car- 
dinal truths implicated in the one body, the one faith, the one 
baptism, the one hope, the one Lord of Christianity, and 
have commanded the assent of all Christendom, except a few 
champions of Independency. ‘‘ Now there are many members, 
but one body. And the eye cannot say to the hand, I have no 
need of thee; nor again, the head tothe feet, I have no need 
of you. * * * That there should be no schism in the body; 
but that the members should have the same care, one for an- 
other. And whether one member suffer, all the members suffer 
with it; or one member be honoured, all the members rejoice 
with it.” 1 Cor. xii. 12. et seg. In accordance with these views, 
Owen, the great champion of Congregationalism, insists in his 
great treatise on the ‘¢¢ommunion of Churches,” that a Church 
which deifies or sets itself aloof from other Churches, is a society 
to which no man can safely commit his soul; and that if any 
member feel aggrieved by the judgments of a wasianial church, 
he ought to have the right of appeal to the Church at large, in 
some representation of it, since he is a member of this also, 
and it has the highest interest in the welfare of its members. 
Now there are two principal cases for which the Church needs 
organizations beyond single congregations. 1. For the pur- 
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pose of accomplishing all the great ends of maintaining the 
truth, propagating the gospel among the unevangelized, sus- 
taining weak churches, making organized resistance to heresy 
and scandal, and in general, of vivifying, energizing, and puri- 
fying the whole body, for which separate local churches alone 
do not suffice. 2. For the purpose of revising and correcting by 
the collective wisdom and fidelity of larger bodies, the doings of 
local churches, sessions, or other bodies, in which error has been 
committed, or truth and righteousness wounded, through igno- 
rance, prejudice, or other infirmity. For if one member suffer, 
all suffer. All have an interest, and it is an axiom too plain to 
need argument, laid down by the framers of the Connecticut 
Platform, as the basis of their Constitution, that what affects 
all, should be managed by all—Quod tangit omnes, debet ab 
omnibus tractart. But it will not be disputed, that to whatever 
extent churches ought to be organized together for their mutual 
welfare, the majority must prevail over minorities, and individu- 
als for the same reason, and within the same limits already 
defined, as in the case of single churches, or their represen- 
tative eldership; 7. e. always saving intact the paramount duty 
of obedience to God. Another principle too self-evident to need 
stating, were it not so often lost sight of in these discussions, is 
this: All ecclesiastical power, authority, and obligation, as to 
the essence and vitality of it, is primarily derived from Christ, 
not from the Church, or from any ordinance or consent of man. 
Nor can any man or set of men in his kingdom, exercise pow- 
ers which he hath not conferred without trenching on his pre- 
rogative. Nor can they fail to discharge the offices which he has 
laid upon them, without breach of fealty to him. Many per- 
sons write and speak as if ministers and church officers were 
ministers of the people exclusively, forgetting that in a still 
higher sense, they are ministers of Christ; as if church officers 
and courts might lawfully do whatever the people consent that 
they shall do, and as if they must forbear to do what the peo- 
ple do not authorize. Thus, Mr. Sawyer says, (p. 174) 

‘The consent of the membership is the source of authority 
to the Church, as a body, and to the ministry; and this is 
equally true with all systems of church polity—Episcopal, Pres- 
byterian and Congregational. This, and not tradition, is the 
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true source of all the valid authority of the Papacy itself. The 
Papal power is, in a sense, traditionary, but is in effect by con- 
sent of the membership. The authority of the ministry, thus 
constituted, ts a valid authority.” 

The Pope, then, and all hierarchies that usurp the prophetic, 
priestly, and kingly offices of Christ, have a valid authority to 
“sit as God in the temple of God!’ This conclusion is inevi- 
table, if we grant the premise that the consent of the people is 
the source and measure of all ministerial authority. Extremes 
meet. The basis of Independency becomes the corner-stone of 
Papacy. But we deny, and would deny with ten thousand 
tongues if we had them, that the “consent” of all the people 
under the whole heaven, can give any “valid authority” to the 
Pope to enact his abominations; to the minister of a Univer- 
salist society to preach Universalism; to Brigham Young, to 
perpetrate his heathenish impostures. 

All the truth which gives the slightest plausibility to so per- 
nicious a principle, is that no man has evidence of a divine call 
to the pastorate or eldership of any office in a church, without 
the election of that church; that he, therefore, cannot be law- 
fully imposed upon them, without their choice—a truth precious 
enough to warrant all the sacrifices of the Free Scotch Church 
to witness it. But this gives not the minister the charter of 
his duties or functions. That he réceives from Christ in his 
word; and whatever the people may choose or permit, woe is 
him if he preach not the gospel, whether they will hear or for- 
bear! Itis at his peril, that he fails to be an example to be- 
lievers, and to discharge his proper part in maintaining the dis- 
cipline of the house of God. If the people will not endure 
sound doctrine, or faithful ministrations, that does not justify 
him in being unfaithful. In such a case, God plainly calls him 
elsewhere. But, wherever he may go, though he or an angel 
from Heaven preach any other gospel, he is accursed! 

Now, with respect to the right of appeal by aggrieved parties, 
from the decisions of particular churches, to an ecclesiastical 
body, composed of other churches and their representatives, it 
is so obvious that it is sanctioned by all Congregational practice. 
Such parties may refer the case to a council, consisting of the 
delegates of other churches and their pastors. If the church 
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consent to such reference, the council is called mutual, and is 
selected, half by the church and half by the appellant. If the 
church refuse, as sometimes happens, to grant so reasonable a 
request, the aggrieved party has a right to an ew parte council, 
chosen wholly by himself—so Mr. Sawyer says, and says truly. 
(p. 864.) The principle is thus conceded that the acts of par- 
ticular churches are justly liable to revision before, and that 
those aggrieved by these acts have a right to the verdict of, the 
Church at large, in the persons of the ministers and represen- 
tatives of various congregations. The points of divergence 
from Presbyterianism respect the authority of these councils 
with regard to the churches whose decisions they revise. It is 
moral, and not juridical. This simply raises the question, whether 
in a controverted case the judgment of one church, and that an 
interested party, or that of a number of churches, ought to pre- 
ponderdte, not so far as opinion, but so far as action, practical 
acquiesence, are concerned. ‘The light of nature, the first prin- 
ciples of all order, sufficiently answer this question. “If one 
church be to be heard, much more are many churches to be so, 
in things that properly fall under the cognizance thereof,” said 
the ancient Cambridge meeting of Congregational ministers.* 
It only remains here to inquire, whether, if such ecclesiasti- 
cal courts beyond particular churches are necessary, it is best 
that they should exist only pro re nata, called into being by 
one or both the parties, and expiring with the occasion; or 
whether they should be permanent, composed of the ministers 
and representatives of the churches within a given district. So 
far as the advantages of independence of the parties, judicial 
experience, known character, definite constitutions and rules of 
procedure, or the practice, not only of nearly all Christendom, 
but of the whole civilized world go, the answer to this question 
is too obvious to need argument. ‘The state of things genera- 
ted by the former class of tribunals became so intolerable in 
Connecticut, as to induce the early adoption of the Saybrook 
Platform, which provides for permanent instead of occasional 
councils, called Consociatiins.t Dr. Dwight, expressing his 


* Mather’s Magnalia, Vol. ii., p. 248. 


t Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, Vol. i., p. 507, ennumerating the causes 
which led to the adoption of the Saybrook Platform, says: “ Besides, it was gene- 
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high approbation of this system, says that it only wants a 
General State Consociation, to which appeals from the district 
Consociations could be carried, to render it complete. Conso- 
ciations, Mr. Sawyer however, et td genus omne, denounces as 
a “corruption of Congregationalism.” 

Says Mr. Sawyer, very justly, “the right to ordain, on the 
part of the ministry, implies a right to withhold ordination 
from improper candidates. Such a right involves a limitation 
of the power of the brethren, so as to require the concurrence 
of the pre-existing ministry in the appointment of ministers; 
but it does not imply ministerial absolutism.” Of course not. 
But it does imply a power beyond a particular church, in the 
church at large, which may lawfully overrule its wishes in 
regard to its most momentous interest; and this, not only 
because its own safety requires such a defence against ignorant 
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or unworthy intruders into the sacred office; but because the 
welfare of the whole Church is implicated in the character of 
its ministers, and what concerns all, should be transacted by 
all. Here again we have the principle. Whether it can best 
be carried out by occasional councils or permanent ecclesiasti- 
cal bodies, is quite another and incidental matter, on which 
enough has already been said. ‘ 

With respect to general organizations of the Church for the 
purpose of transacting those mattersnot judicial, but vital to 
her welfare, to which single churches are inadequate, there is 
no room for controversy. Whether authorized in form by the 
rally conceded, that the state of the churches was lamentable, with respect to their 
general order, government and discipline. * * * As there was no general rule 
for the calling of councils, council was called against council, and opposite results 
were given upon the same cases, to the reproach of councils and the wounding of 
religion. Aggrieved churches and brethren were discouraged, as in this way their 
case seemed to be without a remedy. There was no such thing in this way as 
bringing their difficulties to a final issue.” : 

This state of things has been witnessed of late years in Massachusetts, in refer- 
ence to several momentous cases. The first stealthy inroads of Unitarianism in 
Connecticut were arrested by the action of the Consociation of Tolland county, in 
the case of Rev. Mr. Abbot, of Coventry. ‘They tried,and deposed him. He then 
with the Society called a select council from Eastern Massachusetts. This council 
acquitted him, and pronounced the judgment of Consociation unlawful-and null. 
The General Association of the State investfgated the affair, and under the lead of 
such men as Dr. Dwight and Dr, Beecher, fully vindicated the Consociation, and 
utterly condemned the picked council as lawless intruders, ‘he Connecticut 
churches are deeply indebted to Consociations for their preservation from the 
Massachusetts apostacy. 
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churches or not, they have everywhere, among all Congrega- 
tionalists, sprung up spontaneously, in the form of General 
Conferences, Associations, Unions. If founded on no other 
warrant, they are the instinctive outworkings of Christian fel- 
lowship, of that unity which joins and actuates the head, the 
body, and the members. In some cases, being composed exclu- 
sively of ministers, they look a little too hierarchical and anti- 
republican to suit Presbyterians. However, we will not here 
make a point of this. The principle is what we are after. 
This is that of ecclesiastical organization, coextensive with the 
entire communion of churches, so far as local contiguity and 
other means of intercourse and mutual helpfulness render it 
feasible and desirable. Least of all, have we anything to con- 
tend for on this subject as against Mr. Sawyer. He deems 
the existing Congregational organizations wholly insufficient. 
They need, he says, to be ‘completed by the addition of a 
stated national convention, to meet annually, or at regular 
intervals of three or four years, in which state associations, 
conferences, conventions, &c., can be represented; and to have 
established by this national court a set of church boards to 
conduct the various charitable enterprises of the Church, by its 
authority, and to serve in various ways as a bond of union and 
agreement between the widely separated branches of this body.” 
(pp. 898-9.) Again, he says, such an organization “ might 
constitute a general agency of the whole Congregational Church 
to conduct the benevolent operations of the entire body.” (p. 
372.) He also says, (p. 28,) ‘a Church without a government 
is a contradiction in terms. It takes organization to make a 
Church, and organization is a provision for associated action.” 
This argument is futile, unless he means what is true, vice 
versa, that organization implies government. To which we will 
add, government implies judicial power, and must exercise it, 
in fact, if not in name. Looking back over these quotations, 
what. do we find? The whole Congregational Church! A 
church, then, may mean not only a congregation of believers, 
but a whole communion of them; organized, too, and so having 
a government, without which the idea of a Church is a “ con- 
tradiction in terms;” nay, organized into a “national court,” 
which shall serve as a “bond of union,” and establish church- 
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boards for benevolent operations “by its authority!” Yet all 
this, with the name Presbyterian substituted for Congregational, 
has a thousand times been denounced as “leading to indefinite 
corruption and unlimited abuse.” Old-school Presbyterians 
can well afford to bear this, for adopting principles which are 
so fast taking root among adversaries. 

Mr. Sawyer says, “Strictly speaking, Congregational 
churches are not subject to discipline. If they do wrong, they 
may be remonstrated with and admonished by sister churches; 
and if the wrong is of such an aggravated character as to 
prove a bar to communion, sister churches may withdraw from 
their communion, and have no fellowship with them.” (p. 362.) 
And what higher penalty, pray, can Presbyterianism inflict? 
It only differs in having a known constitution, in providing 
known and practicable ways of bringing the accused to trial; 
in guarding them against injustice by securing all the privi- 
leges of a fair trial, in affording all needful right of appeal. 
Argument would be wasted upon those who doubt whether this 
is or is not an advantage. } 

Moreover, as organization implies government, it implies a 
priort, the right and the necessity of determining the member- 
ship of the organized body, and of excluding those who violate 
its acknowledged conditions. This cannot be done with Chris- 
tian fairness, without a fair trial; theréfore, not without judicial 
process. Here again is judicial power. To say otherwise, is to 
say that no qualifications are requisite for membership in these 
bodies; or which comes to the same thing, none but that of 
being ministers or members of churches of the Congregational 
polity, for American Unitarians and Universalists, including 
Theodore Parker, adopt this polity. To say this, therefore, is 
to say that they have no power to insist on such qualifications 
as will insure their being entitled to be deemed, in the judgment 
of charity, a Christian body. But this they will not say. 
Accordingly, the Connecticut Association, in refusing to issue 
the charges against Dr. Bushnell’s Association, voted, never- 
theless, that a constituent Association that had “fatally sub- 
verted the principles of faith and order” of the communion, 
was regularly liable to accusation and trial. The consistency 
of this, with their refusal to entertain charges duly brought by 
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fifty ministers, as had been done in that case, it is not for us to 
shoy. But the principle is none the less affirmed by this high 
Congregational authority, notwithstanding. The only question 
remaining is, whether, if this be warrantable, it is better to 
‘have or not have known, definite, fair, practicable modes of 
procedure? Again we say, we do not wish to argue such a 
question. 

According to Mr. Sawyer, however, and the growing school 
which he represents, the occasion can scarcely arise for exer- 
cising such discipline against heresy. From the general tone 
of his book, we should scarcely conceive that heresy had any 
existence, except in the imaginations of antiquated bigots. 
The following quotations will show his views on this subject: 

“‘The Bible is the Congregationalist confession of faith and 
constitution. It is the highest and sole supreme organic 
church-law of Congregationalism;” (it surely is of Presbyte- 
rianism;) ‘and has no other enforcement than arises from the 
counsel and advice of sister Churches and the providence of 
God. It wants no other. This is enough and far better than 
more. Congregationalism, in this respect, bases itself on the 
assumption that the Bible is an intelligible book, adapted to 
‘the human understanding; that its essential doctrines are 
matters of certainty, not of opinion merely; and that honest 
inquirers, being fully competent, by the grace of God, to 
understand them, must understand them alike.” (p. 404.) He 
further argues against confessions and creeds, because we are 
commanded to receive to fellowship the weak in faith. “ Christ 
received all that came. We hear of no applicants for church 
being rejected by the Apostles.’ ‘The correctness of this 
(insisting on the supreme Divinity of Christ as a term of 
church fellowship) admits of being seriously questioned. * * 
The safety of truth depends on the clearness of its evidences. 
It asks no aid from authority. It asks only liberty of argument 
and free discussion. * * Itis invulnerable and immortal, and 
can afford to be generous.” (pp. 408, 409.) “Why do we not 
establish organizations to preserve the Newtonian philosophy ? 
to preserve the science of chemistry, of natural philosophy, of 
astronomy; and establish our superintendencies to keep men 
everlastingly to the-truth of these sciences?” (p. 34.) 
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Arguments like these, whose force is merely ad captandum, 
would need no attention, were they not constantly iterated 
from high and influential quarters, We say therefore, 

1. They are in utter conflict with the whole usage and 
historic life of Congregationalism itself, Mr. Sawyer himself" 
being witness. He says, “in Congregationalism, every church 
association, convention and conference, makes its own laws 
and adopts its own confessions of. faith.” (p. 409.) We 
know that the whole Congregational body of New England, 
assembled in Synod, early adopted the Westminster Confession, 
with a few confessedly immaterial variations, and that they 
have never revoked these proceedings. We know further, that 
every church as yet owned among the orthodox Congregation- 
alists, has its confession of faith, assent.to which is required of 
all ‘“‘applicants for admission,” asa condition of such admis- 
sion. If these confessions are unduly extended, doubtless 
they may prove an unscriptural yoke upon the consciences of 
weak believers. But this is not for us to defend. The point 
is this: If confessions of faith other than the Scripture may 
be imposed as a term of church communion, much more may 
they lawfully be imposed, in much greater extension and 
minuteness, upon the teachers and guides of the church, in her 
congregations and representative assemblies. At all events, 
the principle of creeds is thus sanctioned. 

Here we are brought to notice a strange want of discrimina- 
tion in many writers, which lies at the bottom of most of the 
sophisms on this subject. They reason as if the amount of 
doctrinal knowledge which may lawfully be exacted of a weak 
believer, in order to communion, were the measure of what may 
lawfully be demanded of the teachers and official guides of the 
Church, who are “set for the defence of the gospel;” required 
to be apt to teach, to feed the flock with knowledge and under- 
standing; to declare the whole counsel of God; rightly to 
divide the word of truth; to rebuke, reprove and exhort with 
all long suffering and doctrine; and as if those who insist on 
certain doctrinal qualifications in the ministers and office-bearers 
in the Church, and on excluding from the sacred office such as 
are destitute of them, therefore insist on their exclusion from 
Christian fellowship. The statement of this fallacy sufficiently 
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exposes it. It underlies most of the plausible things that Mr. 
Sawyer and his school advance on this subject. It is just as if 
the same qualifications were required in a pupil as in a teacher; 
of a babe in Christ, a mere disciple, as in his spiritual guide. 
It is the constant boast of this class, while they berate all 
general confessions of faith, that Congregationalism, so far from 
being destitute of such confessions, has them by the thousand 
in her thousand churches. If this be all, it results: 1. Hither 
that these confessions are so extended as to exclude many weak 
believers from communion, or so brief and vague as to be no 
test of the doctrinal insight and soundness of the ministry. 
2. If thew be no general standard of faith, on what principle 
can any church, Unitarian or Universalist, if only it be Con- 
gregational, be excluded from the communion of churches 
and the general ecclesiastical bodies in which they are repre- 
sented and so indicate their mutual endorsement and substan- 
tial unity? Mr..Sawyer not obscurely intimates that he would 
not exclude those who deny the Divinity of Christ. If he would 
not exclude such, whom would he? He does not tell us. Here 
he observes a reticency as prudent as it is unusual with him. 
And in all this, we are sorry to add, he is but the echo of others 
of higher note and influence; yet we are glad to read (p. 419) 
“that there are limits beyond which diversities of opinion can- 
not be tolerated, without proving a bar to communion.” This, 
after all, concedes the principle for which Presbyterians con- 
tend. The difference respects its application. But in the case 
of one who so largely specifies what ought not to be a bar to 
communion even to Socinianism, while he specifies nothing that 
is such a bar, such concessions can scarcely be construed as 
more than mere salvos. | 
Ah! but the Scriptures are the only authoritative guide; 
and they are our creed. A resolution drawn by Dr. Dwight, 
and adopted by the General Association of Connecticut, is a 
sufficient answer to this plea of Unitarians, Universalists, and 
in general, all varieties of liberal Christians. It was to this 
effect—we have not the words at hand—that a confession of 
faith in the words of Scripture, amounts to no confession at all, 
because those holding the most opposite views on fundamental 
doctrines, profess to believe the Scriptures. A creed or con- 
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fession is simply a declaration of what we understand and. 
believe the Scriptures to teach on certain subjects; not a stand- 
ard set up above them, or as equal, or otherwise than as subor- 
dinate to them. To deny the right of imposing such a test, is 
to open wide the door to receive Socinians, Universalists, every- 
thing that calls itself Christian, to fellowship. It is a signifi- 
cant fact, that the arguments of the deniers of the faith in all 
ages have sooner or later culminated in this assault on creeds 
and confessions. Down with creeds and confessions, was the 
battle ery of Massachusetts Unitarians. They appear not to 
want for followers and coadjutors. But this whole theory is 
contradicted by the practice, history and professions of ortho- 
dox Congregationalism. No book is a more standard authority 
‘among them than Upham’s Ratio Discipline. This enumerates 
(p. 87) as among “the early and fundamental principles of the 
Congregationalists,” that ‘‘ every church in the first instance, 
and subsequently, every agreeing community, or brotherhood of 
churches, (that is to say, every religious sect,) has a right to 
declare what it considers to be the will of Christ in regard to 
the terms of communion, and the general principles of church 
order; and also to insist on the fulfilment of this will as 
thus understood by them; and this cannot justly be considered, 
and is not, an infringement on the rights of others.” 

The Massachusetts Congregationalists acted on this principle 
with regard to the Unitarians, and were sustained in it not only 
by all the orthodox Congregationalists, but by all Christian 
bodies in our land. 

The only question left is, whether, if these things are to be 
done, justice to all parties does not require that a known and 
definite judicial process be provided for doing them. This we 
again willingly leave to the unbiassed judgment of mankind. 

As to all that our author says of the sufficiency of free dis- 
cussion to preserve the truth, the absurdity of employing dis- 
cipline to preserve the truth in the various sciences, he proves 
too much, if he proves anything, in his somewhat smart-repro- 
duction of this stale argument. If it is good for anything, it 
is good for all, and will overthrow his admission that there are 
diversities of opinion which may be a “bar to Christian com- 
munion.” The merest tyro in Christian knowledge understands 
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_ full well that, in spiritual things, blindness constitutes a part of 
human depravity: that therefore, while the Bible is a plain 
book, and, as Mr. Sawyer well says, ‘“‘its essential doctrines 
are matters of certainty, not of opinion merely; that honest 
inquirers being fully competent, by the grace of God fully to 
understand them, must understand them alike;”’ this condition 
of honesty, candour, and freedom from prejudice, is wanting, 
except so far as it is given by the grace of God. ‘Therefore, 
though the evidences of divine truth shine with a convincing 
light to the seeing eye, too often man’s sinful blindness is such 
that this eye is wanting, and so “the light shineth in darkness, 
and the darkness comprehendeth it not.’ This puts a differ- 
ence between this and all other sciences, so far as the preserva- 
tion of the truth in them is concerned. While, then, it is true 
that all real Christians understand essential doctrines alike, it 
is not true, as all facts too abundantly show, that all who call 
themselves Christians “understand them alike.” Would to 
God that they did! 

But if they “are matters of certainty, not of opinion merely,” 
to real Christians, why should they not declare what they are? 
and how can they be the light of the world unless they do so 
declare them? And if, when so declared, they are denied by 
those calling themselves Christians, and claiming countenance 
and fellowship as such, can they do less than disown and dis- 
fellowship such deniers of the truth as it is in Jesus? To 
shrink from this is treason to God and truth. There is no 
point in reference to which the language of Scripture is more 
decisive and peremptory. “If there come any unto you and 
bring not this doctrine, receive him not into your house, neither 
bid him God-speed; for he that biddeth him God-speed is a 
partaker of his evil deeds.” We are constantly warned to 
beware of false prophets, and those who bring in damnable 
heresies, and to reject heretics after due admonition. This 
class of scriptural teachings seems to be ignored in the writings 
of Mr. Sawyer and his school on these subjects. 

As might be expected, this book repeats wsque ad nauseam, 
the ee declamation about Congregationalism being the 
exclusive source and pattern of the republican institutions of 
this country, while it denounces Presbyterianism as a system 
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of despotism. It is enough to say in reply, without detracting 
from others, that the Presbyterians rallied as one man on the 
side of American independence; that they were more widely 
diffused over the country than the Congregationalists, and 
that our political institutions, in which government is exclu- 
sively by the chosen representatives of the people, and is by 
towns and counties, in respect to matters affecting them merely ; 
by States, in matters which concern wider sections of territory; 
and by the representatives of the whole country, in things 
which affect the whole country; also by known and definite 
judicial process through a series of courts provided for every 
exigency; present twenty points of analogy to Presbyteri- 
anism, for one to Mr. Sawyer’s “church democracy.” This is 
so plain, that he who runs may read. — 

Much is said by our author and his school about Presbyte- 
rians not trusting the people. ‘This is aside of the point. We 
have all confidence in the people of God—but we have all the 
more confidence in them, and we have no doubt our author and 
his school have too, when they commit the management of 
their public affairs to their worthiest and wisest men, whom 
God has specially endowed therefor. However this may be, 
Mr. Sawyer is not the man to hurl this sort of reproaches at 
his Presbyterian brethren. He complains, as if he were utter- 
ing the wailings of his own heart’s bitterness, of the sad state 
to which ministers are reduced, by being dependent on their 
people for support, and strongly urges that they insure them- 
selves relief from such annoyances, by combining secular em- 
ployments with the ministry. He says, (p. 857,) “Pledged 
charities fail, and stipulated salaries are withheld for the very 
purpose of crippling the minister’s efforts and palsying his arm, 
If he is not subservient, he must be starved into submission. 
This is no exaggerated picture, drawn from imagination. The 
victims are numerous who are suffering at this moment, not 
only the evils here described, but more than language can 
express; and the great principles of religious democracy are 
more obstructed, in their progress through the world, by the 
wholesale degradation of democratic church ministries than by 
any other cause.” Comment is needless. If we have failed 
to show that reasonable confidence in the membership of 
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particular churches does not attribute to them an infallibility, 
which precludes the necessity of occasional appeal from their 
decisions, Mr. Sawyer has supplemented our lack of service, 
and made out our case. But, says he, appellate bodies may 
err too. What then? If Mr. Sawyer were unjustly deprived 
of liberty or estate by the ignorance or prejudice of one court, 
would he not deem the privilege of yes to a higher, among 
his dearest rights ? 

Doubtless all things transacted by men are liable to be 
vitiated by error and imperfection. It is therefore requisite, 
as far as possible, that we provide such counterpoises, cor- 
rectives, and checks, as the experience of mankind has proved 
efficacious. Even thus, we see an end of all perfection. 

Our object has been gained, if we have succeeded in showing 
those who denounce our system as despotic, that they are, after 
all, obliged in practice or theory, directly or indirectly to con- 
cede its essential principles; while we have the advantage of 
avowedly building our system upon them, and of so perfecting its 
details in consistence therewith, that they become operative, in 
ways whose excellence is proved by the experience of Christen- 
dom and the race. Says. President Edwards, facile princeps 
among Congregational worthies—“As to the Presbyterian 
Government, I have long been perfectly out of conceit of our 
unsettled, independent, confused way of church government in 
this land (New England;) and the Presbyterian way has ever 
appeared to me most agreeable to the word of God, and the 
reason and nature of things.* 


* Edwards’s Works, New York edition, Vol. i. pp. 412. 
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Art. IV.—The Many Mansions in the House of the Father, 
scripturally discussed and practically considered. By G. 8S. 
Faber, B. D., Master of Sherburn Hospital, and Prebendary 
of Salisbury. With a Prefatory Memoir of the Author, by 
Francis A. Faber, B. D., Rector of Saunderton, etc. Lon- 
don, 1854. 8vo., pp. 423. 


In his dedication of this work to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the author styles it “the dying performance of a very 
old man.” He was in his seventy-eighth year. In the con- 
cluding paragraph of the volume, he says: “As I approach 
the confines of another state of existence; as the blossoms of 
the grave have now long whitened my head; I sensibly feel my 
footsteps strengthened, my hopes elevated, and my consolations 
increased, by that definiteness which God has so graciously im- 
parted in his holy word.” He died in January, 1854, in the 
eighty-first year of his age. His publications, exclusive of 
pamphlets, amount to about thirty ; his first having been pub- 
lished more than a half century before the last. His name has 
been made long familiar to American readers by his work on 
the *‘ Difficulties of Infidelity,” but particularly by his. disserta- 
tions on prophetical portions of the Scriptures. 

We open a book by so aged a minister of Christ, so long a 
reverent student of the Bible, and a practised author, with pro- 
found respect. The frequency with which he uses the expres- 
sion “the alone merits of Jesus Christ,’”’ when speaking of the 
foundation of his hope of heaven, awakens heartfelt esteem for 
him, as the humble follower of a common Saviour. Just before 
his death, he dictated the following words, addressed to a female 
relative: “‘ Tell Mrs. Reade, with my love, that not being able 
to read, I have been so much thrown back upon myself, that it 
has led me to examine more closely, and to sift, upon what 
foundation I rest my hopes of salvation; and the result has 
been a more sure and firm reliance upon my Redeemer’s right- 
eousness, and consequently a more perfect peace of mind than 
I have ever felt before. I think that I was converted to the 
knowledge of God, and regenerated by his Spirit, more than 
sixty years ago; and I thank and bless God that amidst all my 
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many and various sins, I have by his grace been kept from fall- 
ing away from him and his service. But never, till this illness, 
have I felt the kind of assurance that I now feel in my own 
mind of my salvation through Christ.” 

His biographer states that the germs of the publication, 
whose title stands above, “had long lain ripening in the 
author’s mind, and the subject at last became so familiar, that 
it was spread before him as a map.” Mr. Faber himself 
appears to have placed a higher value upon it than upon any 
other of his books. He even suspected himself of a special 
affection for it, as the child of his old age. On learning that a 
second edition was called for, he wrote as follows to his pub- 
lishers: “I am much inclined to rate it higher than any of my 
former writings. In it, except occasionally in new editions, I 
take my leave of the public; for a man who is rapidly 
approaching to eighty, may well think it time to bring his 
labours to an end.’’ The object of the work is to discover, 
from the Bible, the precise locality of Heaven. The whole 
discussion he bases on an interpretation of the passage from 
which its title is derived: ‘‘In my Father’s house are many 
mansions. If it were not so, I would have told you. I go to 
prepare a place for you.” John xiv. 2. He would be far, 
he professes, from invading the retiring sanctity of the declara- 
tion, ‘Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man the things which God hath prepared for 
them that love him.” He distinctly avows that this work is 
intended as a supplement to his “Sacred Calendar of Pro- 
phecy;” that in respect to matters future, it takes up the sub- 
ject where that work left it; ‘“‘and thus ventures, though 
severely under the guidance of Scripture, to carry on the pre- 
dicted future state, whether of the holy or the unholy, beyond 
the bounded limits of the present world.” 

In his interpretation of John xiv. 2, he says that the house 
of the Father is “the real temple of the Omnipresent,”’ “ the 
immense mundane house of God;” the many mansions are the 
many spheres, planetary and stellar, which astronomy reveals 
tous; and the place which our Lord promised to prepare for 
his disciples, is this planet of ours, in a restored and perfected 
condition, as one of the many mansions. But he reverently © 
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adds, “if the proof from Scripture breaks down, let the whole 
be rejected as the baseless fabric of a vision; or should this be 
deemed too summary and severe, let it be estimated as nothing 
more than a decent probability, unproved by Scripture.” He 
thinks that we have a full scriptural warrant for the belief that 
the Hades, where he contends that the disembodied spirits of 
men, both the good and the bad, are detained, entering neither 
heaven nor hell till the resurrection, is a receptacle beneath the 
surface of the very earth on which we now dwell, and that the 
compartment of it allotted to the righteous, as well as the one 
allotted to the wicked, will, by the fires of the last day, melt 
into and become a part and parcel of the Gehenna of the day 
of judgment. He thinks that the righteous, after beholding 
the destruction of this planet from some lofty height, in the 
clouds, to which they are to be caught up, immediately after 
the resurrection, will descend again to its surface, renovated 
and restored to the paradisaical state; and that this is the place 
which the Saviour promised to prepare for his faithful fol- 
lowers. We give his own words: 

‘But when the day of judgment, at the second advent of 
our Lord, shall arrive, then will take place the general resur- 
rection, both of the holy and of the unholy. At that season 
the present earth and the works that are therein shall be 
burned up; and the atmospheric heaven will pass away with a 
great noise; and the elements shall melt with fervent heat. 
Then the pious dead, reunited to their bodies, and with them 
those holy ones that shall be alive at the Lord’s coming; both 
these classes of God’s people shall be caught up together to 
meet the Lord in the air; and shall thus be securely conveyed 
out of the reach of the general conflagration. Meanwhile, the 
wicked dead, also reunited to their bodies, and with them, no 
doubt, those unholy ones who shall then be still alive; both 
these classes of God’s enemies will be caught and enveloped in 
the flames which burn up and dissolve a world. As this pro- 
cess goes on, the better particles of more pure matter will be 
sublimated or volatilized, and thence will mount upward from 
the centre in all directions; while at the same time, as the 
lighter particles fly off and ascend, the vast burning mass of 
gross and solid matter, associating to itself the kindred region 
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of the intermediate Tartarus, will settle spherically to the cen- 
tre, and produce the substratum of that molten lake of ever- 
lasting fire, which is prepared for the devil and his angels, and 
which with them will be jointly tenanted by the wretched vic- 
tims of their seduction, the finally lost apostates of the human 
race.” pp. 412, 418. | 

‘To define the precise mode of this gigantic process may 
justly be deemed an impossibility to us, cireumstanced as we 
are. Beyond what Scripture hath revealed, we know nothing. 
Yet so far as Scripture doth, as it were, take us by the hand, 
we may venture to describe the process generally. Apparent- 
ly, it will bear some resemblance to the following account of it, 
which exhibits the reversal of the process of fiery destruction. 
The sublimated particles of dissipated matter descend, by the 
special will of God indeed, but instrumentally, by the mechani- 
cal action of gravitation, and as they descend, they combine. 
A vast spherical arch is formed round the central globe, or 
flaming nucleus of Gehenna, itself wrapped in a shoreless ocean 
of liquid fire, the lake of the Apocalypse, burning with brim- 
stone. ‘This arch constitutes the thick massy shell of the reno- 
vated earth. Its external surface, beautiful and glorious be- 
yond our present mortal conceptions, becomes the heaven or 
mansions of the regenerated and redeemed human race, where 
Christ himself, perfect man as well as perfect God, disdains not 
to fix his peculiar residence with his brethren according to the 
flesh, and thus to make their heaven the special local sovereignty 
of the universal archangel. But, within this unbroken shell, 
through which there are no spiracles, inasmuch as it is said to 
have no sea—within this unbroken shell, in fearful vicinity, se- 
curely enclosed on every side, so as to prevent all possibility 
of evasion, is the appointed prison-house of Gehenna.”’ pp. 415, 
416, ete. 

We cannot doubt the perfect sincerity of our author, in the 
reverence with which he professes to refer all to the word of 
God; but whence could he have derived his rules of interpreta- 
tion, to elicit such meanings from the word of God, on topics in 
relation to which its reticence is so remarkable and undoubtedly 
80 wise 2 We seriously question, whether anything has ever 
been gained by what Mr. Faber terms “definiteness” ag the 
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result of any such theory as he advances. More is lost by 
the impertinent familiarity with the most sacred mysteries, 
which is encouraged by the low, earthly level to which the 
subject is almost sure to be brought down, than can possi- 
bly be gained by any definiteness of conception as to the pre- 
cise locality of heaven. The Bible would have given the fullest 
information upon this subject, if this knowledge had been im- 
portant, or even desirable to men. 

The question whether heaven has locality, that is to say, is 
a defined place of residence and action, is entirely distinct from 
the question whether the Scriptures clearly reveal where that 
place is to be found. That heaven is a place, in distinction 
from a mere state, is proved from the translation of Enoch, 
whose body did not ‘see death and was. not found, because God 
had translated him.’’ Heb. xi. 5. The history says ‘* God took 
him.” Gen. y. 24. He was removed, in body and soul, to 
another dwelling-place, to be with God. We have a similar 
proof in the translation of Elijah, who was carried bodily “by 
a whirlwind into heaven.”’ 2 Kingsii.11. The prophet Elisha 
saw him ascend. Nearly a thousand years after his translation 
he was seen again in this world on the mount of Transfiguration, 
in the same body in which he went up. There must be some 
place where the bodies of these translated saints have long 
been, and are still residing. That placeis heaven. The ascen- 
sion into heaven of Christ, in our nature, proves the same 
thing. He had shown himself to his disciples, after his resur- 
rection, and. given them ample opportunity to examine his body 
and satisfy themselves that it was the very same which hung 
upon the cross. He had told them that he should ascend to the 
Father who sent him; that he should return to the heaven from 
which he came down. And in their presence, while they were 
beholding, he returned to heaven. He did not leave his human 
body, but bore it with him. In his glorified human nature, he 
departed for a place which is beyond the ken of mortals. That 
place is heaven. But the great doctrine of the gospel that 
the self same bodies of men which are committed to the grave, 
shall be raised up by the power of Christ, does not leave us to 
doubt as to whether heaven has locality. The heaven into 
which Christ entered with his glorified body, into which Enoch 
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and Elijah were translated, in their original bodies, changed 
and glorified, but still substantially the same, and into which, at 
the last day, all the saints shall be admitted, clothed with a 
body like unto Christ’s, must be an external, tangible abode, as 
tangible, to say the least, as the bodies which are to inhabit it. 

Our Lord endeavoured to comfort his disciples with the as- 
surance that he was going away to prepare this place for their 
reception; and that he would come again and receive them to 
himself. But did he tell them where, or in what part of the 
universe, heaven is located? Did he, on any occasion in his 
own words, or by the mouth of his apostles, make this a subject 
of communication to men? Dr. Chalmers, in a well-known 
discourse on the words, ‘‘ Nevertheless, we according to his pro- 
mise, look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness,” (2 Peter iii. 18,) suggests that by the convul- 
sions of the last day this world may be shaken and broken 
down from its present arrangements, and the whole of its ex- 
isting frame-work fall to pieces, and by a heat so fervent as to 
melt its most solid elements; and that, out of the ruin of this 
second chaos, other heavens and another earth may be made to 
arise; and a new materialism, with other aspects of magnifi- 
cence and beauty, emerge from the wreck of this mighty trans- 
formation; that, in the place of eternal blessedness, there will 
be ground to walk upon, scenes of luxuriance to delight the 
corporeal senses, and the kindly intercourse of friends, talking 
familiarly, and by articulate converse together. But he very 
carefully avoids expressing the belief, or intimation, that the 
limits of the new earth will be coextensive with the boundaries 
of heaven. 

Heaven, or the “Father’s house,” with its “many man- 
sions,’ in which redeemed sinners from this earth are to find 
their eternal “place,” may be as extensive as the sidereal hea- 
vens, or—excluding the “ outer darkness”’ of reprobate angels 
and men—as the entire created universe. The povai zoddat 
may be designed to describe space sufficient to accommodate 
innumerable companies. ‘It is no obscure hint,” says John 
Howe,* “that is given of the spaciousness of the heavenly 
regions, when purposely to represent the divine immensity, it 
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is said of the unconfined presence of the great God, that 
even heaven, and the heaven of heavens, cannot contain him. 
1 Kings viii. 27; 2 Chron. vi. 18. How vast scope is given to 
our thinking minds, to conceive heavens above heavens, encir- 
cling one another, till we have quite tired our faculty, and yet 
we know not how far short we are of the utmost verge! And 
when our Lord is said to have ascended far above all heavens, 
(Eph. iv. 10,) whose arithmetic will suffice to tell how many 
they are? whose uranography to describe how far that is?” 
Christ says, ‘I go to prepare a place for you. And if I go and 
prepare a place for you, I am to come back and receive you to 
myself; that where 1 am there ye may be also:” meaning, if 
language can mean anything, that the place was to be prepared 
before his return; so that even admitting that zdédwv goyopae 
refers to Christ’s coming to judgment, Mr. Faber’s theory is 
still without foundation. He did not say that he must return 
to prepare it, or before it could be prepared, but that he was 
going away to prepare it, and then was coming to receive them 
to it. But according to Mr. Faber, the earth is not to be 
burned up, and therefore could not be reorganized until Christ 
returns to raise the dead, and judge the world. He says that 
heaven is not to be prepared till after; Christ himself teaches 
that it is to be prepared before his second coming. It is too 
much for us to believe that the place-which Jesus went to pre- 
pare remains still unprepared. 

It is not necessary to suppose that he had reference to this 
or any other particular planet or star, which was to be beauti- 
fied, or otherwise prepared for the reception of his followers, 
and to which they were to be confined. That place was pre- 
pared when he went into heaven, in a glorified human nature, 
as the great High Priest of the Church, to present as it were 
his own blood, and take possession, as their Forerunner, of the 
promised inheritance. Having by his death, made all his 
people priests so that they may always have access to the 
mercy-seat, this entrance abolishes the distinction between the 
holy places, and the holiest of all; it removes the veil which 
hides the inner sanctuary, and causes the holy of holies to en- 
circle the whole camp of God’s sacramental host. All that we 
are authorized in asserting that the words of Christ teach is, 
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that eternal felicity would be prepared for all his followers, by 
his return, in his mediatorial character, into the presence of 
his Father, on which felicity they would be permitted to enter 
at death, their bliss to have its perfect consummation at the 
resurrection of their bodies. Indeed, that place was prepared 
when Christ’s atoning work, as the Lamb slain from the 
foundation of the world, was accepted in behalf of his 
believing people in all ages, and he began to fulfil to patriarchs 
and prophets, his offices of Prophet, Priest and King. Christ 
prayed the Father that he would glorify him with the glory 
which he had before the foundation of the world, and immedi- 
ately after prays that those who had been given him might be 
with him, where he was, that they might behold the glory 
which the Father had given him. John xviii.5,24. This earth 
cannot be the place where the Father glorified the Son, and 
where Christ will reveal the glory which he had with the 
Father before its creation. Itis his interceding work, in the 
presence of God, which has already prepared heaven for his 
people. When they die, he comes again and receives them to 
himself. Absent from the body, they are present with the 
Lord, in his Father’s house. Into the very beaven where 
Christ is gone, they are admitted. They have “a place” in 
its many mansions. Can we believe that the promise to Peter 
and James, and John, “‘I am to come back and receive you to 
myself”’ has not yet been fulfilled? That heaven has not yet 
been prepared for them; nor for the translated Enoch’ and 
Elijah; nor for David and Isaiah; that the dying Stephen saw 
the gates of “heaven” open only to delude his faith, and that 
the Lord Jesus has not yet received his spirit into that blessed 
world? Or that Paul after an absence of eighteen hundred 
years from his body, is still absent from the Lord? Impossible. 
Christ is present at the death of every believer, and may there- 
fore be said to come back to receive his departing spirit. The 
soul goes forth to him into the many mansions of his Father’s 
house. Science, to adopt with some modification the language 
of Sir David Brewster,* teaches us the history of our earth, 
its form, and size, and motions; it surveys the solar system, 
measures its planets, and pronounces the earth to be but a tiny 
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sphere, and to have no place of distinction among its gigantic 
compeers. The telescope establishes new systems of worlds, 
far beyond the boundaries of our own, and inspires the Chris- 
tian with an interest in worlds and systems of worlds—in life 
without limits, as well as in life without end. On eagles’ wings 
he soars to the zenith, and speeds his way to the horizon of 
Space, without reaching its ever-retiring bourn; and in the 
infinity of worlds, and amid the infinity of life, he descries the 
home and the companions of the future. 

To establish his doctrine, our venerable and pious author 
appears also to rely much upon a well-known passage in one 
of the epistles of Peter: “But the heavens and earth which 
are now,” &c., 2 Pet. iii. 7, 10,13. Admitting that these 
words are to be understood as literal throughout, does it follow 
that this earth is to be the seat, the exclusive seat of heaven? 
We feel much inclined to the literal interpretation of the pas- 
sage, that it teaches that the present earth, after its predicted 
destruction, will come forth renewed; and yet we cannot. hold 
that any such pre-eminence is to be assigned to it, as that it 
shall become the exclusive seat, or fixed bounded limit of 
‘heaven. It appears to be clearly the teaching of Scripture, in 
this place, that our material globe is to be at length over- 
whelmed with a fiery deluge—that the watery deluge in the 
days of Noah was a type of that which awaits it by fire in 
‘“‘the day of the Lord.”” The apostle expressly says that as 
the former world was overflowed with water, and perished, so 
the present heavens and earth are kept in store, reserved unto 
fire, against the day of judgment, and perdition of ungodly 
men; that in the day of God the heaven being on fire shall be 
dissolved, and the elements shall melt with fervent heat. 2 Pet. 
iii. 6, 7, 12. And in accordance with this teaching that this 
destruction by fire is the doom that awaits the earth, God has 
already given us some signs from above. ‘We see in the 
heavens some traces of destructive elements, and some indica- 
tions of their power. The fragments of broken planets—the 
descent of meteoric stones upon our globe—the wheeling 
comets welding their loose materials to the solar surface—the 
volcanic eruptions on our own satellite—the disappearance of 
stars, are all foreshadows of that impending convulsion to 
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which the system of the world is doomed.” The awful text, 
“the earth and the works that are therein shall be burned up,” 
is written visibly upon the heavens over our heads. 

It is an extraordinary fact, which astronomy reveals, that, 
within a comparatively brief period several stars in different 
constellations, seem to have totally disappeared. The sudden 
brilliancy which has been noticed in particular instances, 
causing them to surpass the splendour of the brightest planets, 
and to be visible even at noonday, followed by their gradually 
growing dim, until lost to sight, seems to point to fire as the 
agent in these changes. And geology reveals the fact that 
fire, as well as water, has already effected the mightiest trans- 
formations in our planet. On the face of every precipice and 
broken crag, in every excavation and quarry, may be seen 
records of periods of wild disorder, and the effects of mighty 
changes and convulsions. The skeptic may reject the idea of 
the burning of the world; but, how easy for the Creator to 
make the elements melt with fervent heat! There is a sub-— 
stance diffused throughout nature, one of the component parts 
of the air we breathe, the basis of the water we drink, the 
principle of vegetation, which ¢ontains the very principle of 
combustion. In its decomposed state, it will cause iron or steel 
to take fire. It is true that rocks, sand, and water will not 
burn; but when decomposed, they are found to be made up of 
elements that are either combustible or the supporters of com- 
bustion. Let the invisible fluid referred to be set loose, and it 
would at once decompose the water of the rivers, lakes, and 
oceans, and form a mixture with one of its elements, which, if 
brought in contact with the fires on its surface, or in the 
bowels of the earth, or with so much as a burning taper, would 
produce an explosion, which would shake our globe to its 
centre. Were the whole atmosphere at once dissolved, fearful 
concussions and detonations, of which it is impossible to form 
any conception, would ensue, and both sea and- land be 
enwrapped in sudden fire. Thus do the lessons of science in 
respect to other parts of the material creation, and the history 
and changes of our earth, harrhonize with those of revelation, 
and teach us how easy it would be for the Most High to bring 
to pass his word, that the earth shall be burned up, and the 
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heavens, or its surrounding atmosphere, pass away with a great 
noise. 

But we are not to conclude that this destruction of the earth 
by fire will be its annihilation, any more than that the dis- 
appearance of stars, which once shone with superior bright- 
ness, proves that they have been blotted out of existence. 
The igneous changes, the inundations, and the transformations 
through which our planet passed before it was habitable by the 
human race, and which changes may have been as great as that 
which will be wrought by the fires of the last day, did not 
prove its annihilation. The earth having been subjected to the 
curse, on account of man’s sins, and purified by the last con- 
flagration, may afterwards be renewed, surrounded with new 
erial heavens, and beautified beyond what eye hath seen, or 
ear heard, or the heart of man conceived, and then become 
one of the many mansions in the house of the Father, an 
apartment or portion of heaven, which the Redeemer shall 
visit and occupy, from time to time, as they do other parts of 
that blessed abode; nay, may perhaps regard with peculiar 
interest as having been the place of their rebellion and career 
of wickedness, their Saviour’s atoning sufferings, their recon- 
ciliation, their discipline, and training for heaven. While the 
Scriptures teach that heaven is a place already existing, there 
is nothing contradictory to their teachings in supposing that 
new “mansions” may, from time to time, be added thereto. 
The words, ‘wherein dwelleth righteousness,” express the 
grand feature of the new heavens and the new earth, which 
distinguishes them from the present. It seems to be the object 
of the apostle, in this whole passage, to declare that the scene 
of the present sins and sufferings of believers is to be reclaimed 
from the curse, become the dwelling-place of righteousness, 
and then be included within those blessed regions which will 
constitute the saints’ future everlasting home. 

The word of God clearly teaches us that man, in his future 
state, will consist of a soul residing in a corporeal frame. He 
will not be spirit alone, nor a merely corporeal substance. He 
must therefore have a home on which he may reside, suited to 
the nature of his body; not ‘‘an abode of dimness and mystery, 
so remote from human experience as to be beyond all compre- 
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hension,” “a lofty serial region, where the inmates float in ether, 
or are mysteriously suspended upon nothing,”’* but a home suited 
to the nature of the resurrection-body. “ Scripture has not 
spoken with an articulate voice of the future locality of the 
blest, but reason has combined the scattered utterances of in- 
spiration, and, with a voice almost oracular, has declared that 
He who made the worlds will, in the worlds which he has made, 
place the beings of his choice.’ ‘In what regions of space 
these mansions are built—on what sphere the mouldering dust 
is to be gathered and revived, and by what processit is to reach 
its destination, reason does not enable us to determine; but it 
is impossible for immortal man, with the light of revelation as 
his guide, to doubt for a moment, that on the celestial spheres 
his future home is to be spent; spent, doubtless, in lofty inqui- 
ries; in social intercourse; in the renewal of domestic ties; and 
in the service of his: Almighty Benefactor. With such a vista 
before us, so wide in its expanse and so remote in its termina- 
tion, what scenes of beauty—what forms of the sublime—what 
enjoyments, physical and intellectual, may we not anticipate: 
wisdom to the sage—rest to the pilgrim—and gladness to the 
broken in heart.”’} 

But here we must stop. Heaven is a subject on which the 
Bible sets limits to its disclosures; and we should not seek to 
break through the wholesome reserve which, like the bounds 
Moses set about the holy mount, (Ex. xix. 12,) surround and 
guard it. It is here the extreme of folly to attempt to be 
‘wise above that which is written.”” As the subject is one of 
the most attractive that can engage the serious mind, and the 
temptation to speculation is great, there is need of double cau- 
tion. The believer knows that he shall remain in this world 
but a very short time; he is looking for a better country, even 
a heavenly. When his pious friends die, he tries to follow them 
in his thoughts to that better land to which he believes they 
have been taken. But there are some subjects which set all 
speculation and all rhetoric at defiance; and this is one. Our 
imagery must be borrowed from sensible things; from a world, 
which, however it may present to us many objects of beauty 
and sublimity, is marked with imperfection everywhere. Our 


* Dr. Chalmers. T More Worlds than One. pp. 24 and 262, 
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mental faculties are as yet feeble. Heaven, moreover, is a 
spiritual world; this is material, and we, the inhabitants of it, 
are creatures of sense. These considerations should make us 
cautious, lest we detract from the glory of heaven by our very 
methods or attempts to arrive at some adequate conception of 
it. The chief danger lies in so employing and interpreting 
sensible images as to bring down to the level of a material 
standard, and to our feeble capacities, the spiritual glories of a 
world, the highest and most characteristic element of which 
will be its spotless holiness. To form right views of heaven, 
we need to have our minds thoroughly imbued with the truths 
of Scripture, and to be guided by the Holy Spirit. The theme 
is too lofty, too holy, for our unassisted thought. With the 
word and Spirit of God for our guide, we may be saved from 
falling into the transports of a crude fancy, or from being 
charmed with the beautiful frost-work of an unchastened 
imagination. 

Hyidently guided thus, Augustine exclaims:* “‘O heavenly 
Jerusalem! * * how happy will my soul perceive itself, 
when it shall be admitted to see thy glory, thy beauty; to view 
the gates, the walls, the streets, the stately buildings, the splen- 
dour of thy inhabitants, and the triumphant pomp of thy King, 
enthroned in the midst of thee! For thy walls are of pre- 
cious stones, and thy gates of pearl, and thy streets of pure 
gold, continually resounding with loud hallelujahs. * * * * 
There are the melodious choirs of angels; there the sweet fel- 
lowship and company of the heavenly inhabitants; there the 
joyful pomp of all those triumphant souls, who, from their sore 
trials and travels through this vale of tears, at last return to 
their native country. ‘There the goodly fellowship of the pro- 
phets. * * * * * There the twelve leaders of the Chris- 
tian armies, the blessed apostles; there the noble armies of*the 
martyrs; there the convention of the confessors; there the holy 
men and women who, in the days of the flesh, were mortified to 
the pleasures of sin and the world.” 7 


* Meditations, c. XXV. Vid. Pious Breathings, &c., made English by George 
Stanhope, D. D. 1720. 

Have we not here the original of that favourite and much used hymn, « Jerusa- 

lem, my happy home!” unmarred by allusions to the Virgin, the Magdalene, the 


magnificat, and the te dewm, foisted upon it by popish versifiers? ; 
VOL. XXVII.—NO. Tis 
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“ Suppose thyself,” says Richard Baxter, ‘a companion with 
John, in his survey of the New Jerusalem, and viewing the 
thrones, the majesty, the heavenly hosts, the shining splendour 
which he saw. Suppose thyself. his fellow-traveller into the 
eclestial kingdom, and that thou hadst seen all the saints in 
their white robes, with palms in their hands, and that thou 
hadst heard those songs of Moses and the Lamb. If thou 
hadst really seen and heard these things, in what a rapture 
wouldst thou have been! Do not, like the papists, draw them 
in pictures; but get the liveliest picture of them in thy mind 
that thou possibly canst, by contemplating the Scripture 
account of them, till thou canst say, ‘Methinks I see a glimpse 
of glory! Methinks I hear the shouts of joy and praise, and 
even stand by Abraham, and David, and Paul, and other trium- 
phant souls!’ ”’* 

But it is doubtless infinitely more important for us to be 
able to read, in the divine charter, our “title to a mansion 
in the skies,’’ than to be able to determine the exact locality of 
heaven, and describe all its peculiar scenery, companions and 
employments. Holy souls, when dismissed from the body, will 
find their way to it in safety. Angels, who know the way, will 
conduct them thither. The general assembly and church of 
the first-born—an innumerable company—will welcome their 
arrival. And they shall see Jesus, the Mediator of the new 
covenant, as he is. 


«“ We speak of the realms of the blest, 
Of that country so bright and so fair, 
And oft are its glories confessed ; 
But what must it be, to be there? 


We speak of its pathways of gold, 
Of its walks decked with jewels so rare, 
Of its wonders and pleasures untold; 
But what must it be, to be there 2” 


* Saints’ Rest, chap. xv. 
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Art. V.—The Results of Missionary Labour in India. Lon- 
don: W. H. Dalton. 1858. 7 


Ir is not the Christian and philanthropist alone that ought to 
take, and would find too, much interest in the history of mis- 
sions: the historian, the philosopher, the speculator on the 
philosophy of history, would here find a field for investigation, 
and a clue through the labyrinthine paths which man’s destiny 
travels, that have been overlooked a hundred times by the most 
pains-taking, as well as by the merely pretentious littérateurs 
in historics. U 

Why some missions succeed, and others fail; why one type 
or phase of Christianity seems more adapted to one nationality 
than another; why and how Christianity has been planted in 
one region, although successive attempts previously seemed to 
have demonstrated the futility of every effort, whilst another 
region was abandoned by the messenger of peace after a single 
trial; why some people show spiritual capacities which excite 
the highest hopes merely to disappoint them after a short period, 
whilst others have retained their hold on Christianity from the 
earliest times; and among these latter again, some with a con- 
scious determined firmness, others with a convulsive grasp, and 
still others barely through the rigor mortis; why, for instance, 
some regions of Northern Germany remained heathen for cen- 
turies after the rest of Europe had bowed to the cross, and yet 
those same regions passed from the trammels of the medieval 
Church over to the Protestant camp without a struggle, as 
if by magic; whilst Spain, so early electrified by a spark 
of the Reformation, extinguished it so easily, so speedily, 
and so utterly, as to defy history for a similar instance— 
these are questions that will hardly be satisfactorily answered, 
if taken singly. We must find a solution for the problem, not 
such as will answer for the nonce, but one involving a princi- 
ple, exhibiting a law; or else we shall never get rid of that 
incubus which weighs us down, and perplexes our senses, and 
prevents our understanding the history of the Church, of the 
world, of nations, and of men. 
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There ig a way, to be sure, we were almost going to say, an 
indolent way, of answering such questions, by referring to the 
sovereignty of the divine agency in all spiritual operations; 
and it is a good answer in as far as it manifests the direction of 
the mind giving it, towards the great centre and fountain of all 
truth and light. But does it not also betray in many instances 
an apathy to inquiry and action, bordering on fatalism? Should 
we not rather keep alive a vivid remembrance of the fact that 
we are co-workers with God; that the Lord has deigned to ap- 
point human means for his divine ends; that men are respon- 
sible for the use of those means, and missionaries, and missionary 
societies, as well as others, and that there is a philosophy of 
conversion to be studied, as well as a general philosophy of re- 
ligion and of Christianity? 

It is not for the purpose of supplying this philosophy, or of 
answering these questions, that we start them. We are firm 
believers in the legitimate uses of the inductive process, and for 
this, sufficient data are as yet wanting, perhaps. The primitive 
missionary efforts are so remote in time, and detailed accounts 
of them are so scant, as not to permit a venture of sinking a 
shaft in that direction; whilst the era of modern missions is as 
yet so recent, that correct inferences might not readily be 
drawn from facts otherwise sufficiently numerous, and sufficiently 
within our reach. 

There is one heathen country alone, which might possibly 
reward a diligent search after material for this purpose; and 
that is India. Of no other country but India could we affirm, 
with an equal degree of certainty, that it has seen, in every 
age, attempts at propagating Christianity within its borders. 
That such attempts were made in India at a very early period, 
there can hardly be any doubt. Weare too prone to reject the 
historical testimonies extant, on the plea that the term “India” 
was used in a very indefinite sense. But what was the reason 
of this indefinite usage? The name was applied to Ethiopia, 
to Arabia, and to some neighbouring islands, as well as to India 
proper, on account of the lively intercourse subsisting between 
those countries and India; there were colonies in them for 
commercial purposes; they possessed depots for Indian produc- 
tions, and their coast-towns formed the few direct intermediate 
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stations for the ships that navigated those seas. But is it cor- 
rect to suppose that regions maintaining such a lively inter- 
course for commercial or any other objects, would remain unin- 
fluenced by the rise of such a religion as the Christian in any 
one of them? 

Indeed, there were two modes of communication between 
India and the West, and both were duly appreciated; the one 
by caravans, and the other nearly the same as the “overland” 
route of the present day. By the latter route, from the port 
of Eziongeber on the Red Sea, Solomon sent his fleet to Ophir, 
(1 Kings ix. 26,) and it is to the former that the building of 
Tadmor by the same king, (2 Chron. viii.4,) as a “store-city,” 
points. It lay on the great commercial road between Pales- 
tine and Thapsacus on the Euphrates, and was doubtless design- 
ed as a depot for provisions to be given in exchange for goods 
brought by the merchants from India. Tyre and Sidon 
received all their lustre and glory from the gold brought from 
India, and Arabia received the appellation of Feliz, not on its 
own account, but from its neighbourhood to India, and its com- 
mercial connections with it. The genius of Alexander the 
Great had a full appreciation of the value of such connections. 
He founded Alexandria with a view that it should become the 
centre of commerce between the eastern and western worlds, 
and within a short time its marts were crowded by Greeks and 
Persians, Hindus and Goths, the children of Shem and the 
children of Ham. Standing on the banks of the Indus, he 
sent Nearchus with his fleet down the river to reach Egypt; 
and when he heard that they had anchored in the Persian Gulf, 
he swore by the Libyan Ammon and by the Greek Zeus, that 
he was more rejoiced at this than at the conquest of Asia. 

His successors, Seleucus in Persia, and Ptolemy in Egypt, 
were the inheritors of his grand commercial plans. Seleucus 
penetrated still further into India, and sent Megasthenes as far 
as Palibothra, in the vicinity of what is now Allahabad; his 
great work was the regulation of commercial intercourse in the 
whole region from the Indus to the Oxus and the Caspian Sea. 
Under Ptolemy the city of Alexandria became the commercial 
metropolis of the world; and he sent his caravans by Koptos 
to Berenice, and his ships thence to India.. About the year 
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50, A. D., an Egyptian navigator, Hippalos,* was bold enough 
to abandon the practice of coasting along the shores of Arabia 
and Persia, and to attempt the open sea from the mouth of the 
Arabian Gulf, with the regular Monsoon, and he reached a city 
Musitis (probably somewhere in the neighbourhood of what is 
now Vingorla;) his success gave the name of Hippalos to the 
South-west Monsoon. 

Nor did the Hindus play a passive part in this Intercourse; 
on the contrary, after the conquests of Alexander, and for 
many centuries after, there seems to have been an eager desire 
in India for foreign arts and sciences, curiosities, instruments 
of music, and other things. According to Adlian and Dio 
Chrysostom, the Hindus had the works of Homer translated 
into their native language; and Philostratus says that they 
were well acquainted with the ancient heroes of Greece, and 
that they had statues made by Grecian artists. The kings of 
Magadha repeatedly wrote to the successors of Alexander for 
sophists from Greece. Hindus, attracted by the libraries of 
Alexandria, its museum, and the encouragement of its rulers, 
often visited that famous city; and one of the Ptolemies, in 
the third century, conversed with several, who appear to have 
been well-informed men. Some Hindu travellers had long 
conferences at Seleucia, with Bardesanes, a Syrian theologian 
and writer of much repute, about the close of the second 
century. 

There was an embassy sent by Porus, a king of India, to 
Augustus; the ambassadors went to Spain, where he was at 
that time, (24 B. C.) acccording to Orosius. Some years after, 
another embassy was sent, who found the emperor at Samos. 
With them were also ambassadors from Pandion, a king of the 
Deccan; and they had in their train a Brahmin, who remained 
with Augustus in the capacity of an augur. Claudius also — 
received an embassy from a king of Ceylon. ‘There were 
ambassadors from India sent to Antoninus Pius, to Diocletian, 
and Maximian; to Theodosius, Heraclius, and Justinian. 

Damascius, ‘fifo was contemporary with Justinian, in his life 
of Isidorus, relates several curious anecdotes of Sarena @ 


* This name is entirely wanting in Smith’s Dictionary. 
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Roman, but by birth an African, who lived in the time of the 
Emperor Anthemius. Severus was a philosopher of great 
learning, and fond of the society of the learned. After the 
death of that emperor, in 473, he retired to Alexandria, where 
he received at his house several Brahmins from India, whom 
he treated with the greatest hospitality and respect. Their 
food, it is added, consisted only of dates, rice, and water.* 

That these travels and embassies of Hindus appear to. have 
ceased after the seventh century, is easily accounted for by 
the rise and ascendency of the Mahometans, and the notable 
revolutions which they effected all over South-eastern Asia. 
But the unmistakable traces of a brisk and lively intercourse 
of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, with India, will prevent our 
meeting with skepticism the few positive testimonies which we 
have of an early introduction of Christianity into India, how- 
ever much we may be inclined, and perhaps authorized, to 
modify the statements of the early writers. 

Eusebius of Czsarea mentions} a report, according to which 
the apostle Bartholomew preached the gospel in India, and left 
there the gospel of Matthew in Hebrew. Socrates{ repeats 
this statement. Still, we are told in the same connection, by 
Eusebius, that Panteenus, the master of the catechetical school 
in Alexandria, the favourite teacher of Clemens Alexandrinus, 
the ‘philosopher,’ as he was called anciently, visited India as 
a wissionary, about the year 189. As it’appears, he found no 
apostolical church there, only some who had come to a know- 
ledge of Christ, (ccoly adcdde tov Xpeotov émeyvexdac.) Nor 
does he himself appear to have met with much success, for he 
returned to Alexandria; and the writings of his great pupil 
betoken some acquaintance with Brahmins and Yogis, but they 
afford not the smallest evidence that Christianity was intro- 
duced into India by Pantaenus. 

Philostorgius narrates that Theophilus, a native of Diu, (an 
island at the southern extremity of the Red Sea,) was sent as 
a hostage to Constantinople, in the time of Constantine the 
Great, and was there educated for the ministry. Under Con- 


* Photii Bibliotheca, p. 1040. Suidas, s. v. Severus. As, Researches, Vol. x. 
p ur 
+ Hist. Eccl. v. 10. + Hist. i. 19. 
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stantius he returned to his native island to preach the gospel, 
and from here he went to India proper, (éxetvev ets tHy GAdyv 
dyixero ’Jvdexiy,) where he found Christian churches in exist- 
ence. ‘T'o this notice we must add the fact that one of the 
signers of the decrees passed at the Council of Nice, (825,) was 
“John, Metropolitan of Persia and Great India.’’ These facts 
would lead to the inference that Christian merchants from 
Persia had settled in India, formed churches, and John the 
Metropolitan represented them, as well as his proper diocese. 
This will at the same time explain how the apostle Thomas 
came to be regarded for a time as the founder of the churches 
in India, inasmuch as there is a great probability that he did 
preach in Persia. 

The St. Thomas Christians, however, who are found on the 
Malabar Coast, derive their name from another person, or per- 
haps from two different persons. Cosmas Indicopleustes, an 
Egyptian monk, who flourished in the reign of Justinian, and 
who had followed, in early life, the employment of a merchant, 
came also to India, where he did find Christians, but he does 
not call them ‘Thomas Christians.” The first trace of this 
name appears, and that not very clearly, in a letter of the Per- 
sian Metropolitan Jesujab, in the seventh century. It has been 
conjectured, not without good grounds, however, that a Mani- 
chee, by the name of Thomas, made converts in India, in the 
fourth or fifth century, and that his adherents called them- 
selves after him, or were called after him, to distinguish them 
from the other Christians. It is still more certain that another 
Thomas—Thomas Kana—a rich Armenian merchant, became 
the benefactor of the Christians in Southern India, in the 
eighth century, and that he made a lasting impression on 
them. 

Their number must have been very considerable in the six- 
teenth century, when the Portuguese became first acquainted 
with them, as they had more than a hundred churches. They 
are indiscriminitely called St. Thomé Christians, Nestorians, 
Syrians, and sometimes the Malabar Christians of the Moun- 
tains, by the Portuguese writers of that time, and by the sub- 
Sequent missionaries from Rome. The most common name 
given to them by the Hindus, is that of Wazarani Mapila, or 
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Suriani Mapild, (Nazarenes or Syrians.) The name of St. 
Thomas Christians has never been very common amongst them- 
selves. The Syrian version of the Scriptures is the only one 
which they regard as authentic. All traditions and Malabar 
records agree, that the Syrian Christians were known, and had 
been settled on the Malabar coast, long before either the 
Arabs or the Jews. There is still 2 common tradition amongst 
them, that they descend (at least those that are of Syrian ori- 
gin) from four principal Syrian families, who had successively 
settled on the coast. It is not unlikely to assume the violent 
persecution of the Nestorians, under Theodosius I., (435,) to 
be connected with this ancient church in India, if we take into 
consideration the general use of the Aramaic idiom in all their 
religious functions, even in those churches which have since 
embraced the Romish rite, and that to this day they take their 
Christian names from the same language. 

When the Portuguese first came among them, these Syrian 
Christians obeyed their own archbishop, as the Portuguese 
writers affirm, both in ecclesiastical and civil matters, paying’ 
avery moderate tribute to the different rajahs in whose terri- 
tories they lived, who very little interfered in their concerns. 
They paid no tithes.to their clergy, but at their weddings they 
used to offer the tenth of their marriage-gift to their churches. 
The girls were precluded from all inheritance, even if no sons 
were in the family. ‘This singular law, which is so contrary to 
all Malabar customs, has unquestionably been imported from 
Syria. As to their religious tenets, they followed generally 
the doctrines of Nestorius. They called the Virgin Mary only 
the Mother of Christ, not of God. They also maintained that 
the Holy Ghost proceeded only from the Father, and not from 
the Father and the Son. ‘They rejected images; they had 
three sacraments, including orders; they rejected the doctrines 
of transubstantiation, of purgatory, of celibacy, the supremacy 
of the pope, the Romish traditions, auricular confession, the 
mass, the mediatorship of saints; they dispensed the sacra- 
ment in both forms, and ascribed its efficacy to the Spirit, not 
to the priest; they regarded the sacrifice of Christ as the only 
ground of forgiveness, and the Scriptures as the only rule of 
faith. The following extract is from one of their prayer-books: 

VOL. XXVII.—NO, II. 37 
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Joaus Christ, my Lord, thou hast suffered for us sinners, 
who have been worthy of condemnation on account of our sins, 
and thou hast freely saved us without our merits, thanks be to 
thee. Oh Jesus, thou art sweet indeed, and the light of my 
eyes. Thy sufferings have been very bitter, and grievous in- 
deed, which thou sufferedst with thy condescension, and this 
for our sake. Oh how deeply do I feel that we have so 
heavily sinned, that thou hadst to suffer for it,” ete. 

We must not suppose that the Hindus, whether they followed 
Brahma or Buddha, were indifferent altogether to the progress 
of foreign creeds. On the contrary, conferences were often 
held, where the principles of these religions were inquired into, 
and the history of their founders investigated. This was prac- 
tised in Coylon in the ninth century, according to Renaudot’s 
“'l'wo Mussulman Travellers.”” ‘hese conferences were called 
Oharcha (Search, Investigation), and towns appointed for this 
purpose were called Charehita-nagart. One of these places is 
mentioned in one of their sacred books. ‘In the year 8291 of 
‘the Kalikyug (or 191 A.D.) King Sudraca will reign in the 
town of Charchita-nagari, and destroy the workers of iniquity.” 
This points to a religious persecution; and although this par- 
ticular passago may refer to the Buddhist heresy, yet there is 
no doubt that the Christians were occasionally involved in these 
persecutions, as they were considered as Buddhists; and either 
their divine legislator, or the founder of the church in ria is 
asserted to be a form of Buddha.* 

Before we examine the result of the contact, or 2d colli- 
sion of these Christians with the Portuguese, we would advert 
for » moment to the remarkable embassy King Alfred is stated 
by soveral of the English chroniclers to have sent to India. 
They simply mention that Suithelm, or Sighelm, the Bishop of 
Shireburn, carried the benevolence of Alfred to India to St. 
Thomas, and returned in safety. The words of Florence of 
Worcester, are: Assero Sedreburnensi episcopo defuncto succe- 
dit Suithelmus, qué regis Alfredt eleemosynam ad S. Thomam, 
Andiam detulit, indeque prospere retulit, Malmsbury, who 
gives the fullest account of the incident, says that the king sent 


* As, Res, Vol x. p. 91, 
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many presents over sea to Rome, and to St. Thomas, in India; 
that Sighelm, the Bishop of Shireburn, was his ambassador, 
who penetrated with great success to India, to the admiration 
of the age; and that he brought with him on his return many 
foreign gems and aromatic liquors, the produce of the country.* 
Sharon Turner, by a careful investigation, has attempted to 
prove that it was long before believed that Thomas the Apostle 
had been in India; that in the age of Alfred he was presumed 
to have died there; and that at that time there were Christians 
living there, and that such journeys were in those days attempt- 
ed. His inference seems to be correct, that the assertions of 
so many chroniclers are not counteracted by any improbability 
in this remarkable embassy. A vast number of authorities, 
Greek and Latin, Oriental and Occidental, have been col- 
lected by him in the Appendix to Book V., Chap. VI., of his 
History of the Anglo-Saxons. © 

Although, therefore, the existence of these Christians was 
not unknown in Europe, yet there was no connection between 
them and Europeans until the arrival of the Portuguese in 
India. Within 33 years after their first landing in Calicut, 
they had conquered nearly the entire Western Coast, and esta- 
blished settlements on the Hastern. The Syrian Christians 
had confided themselves to their protection, but had reaped no 
advantage, nor sustained any injury-from them. The Francis- 
cans who had come with them, had done nothing; they had 
made neither proselytes among the Christians, nor converts 
among the heathen; but they had built convents, and accumu- 
lated property. The Jesuits, who soon followed them, were 
more active; ‘they instituted seminaries, in which Syriac was 
taught to the young clergy; they translated the Missal and 
their own Catechism into the same language, and distributed 
them amongst the Christians. These measures, however, did 
not shake them in their faith. ' 

But now, the worthy fathers proceeded to more effectual 
means to accomplish their end, viz. the recognition of the Papal 
authority. The Viceroy and the Romish Archbishop of Goa _ 
arrested Mar Joseph, the then Bishop of the Syrians, and sent 
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him prisoner to Lisbon; but he ingratiated himself with the 
Queen Donna Catharina, and the Court, so that in the year 
1564 he was permitted to return, with orders to the Viceroy 
Noronha, to restore, protect, and assist him, and to afford him 
every aid he should need in his endeavours to “reclaim” his 
flock from their “errors.” 

In the mean time the Thomas Christians had applied to the 
Patriarch of Babylon for a néw bishop, whom they obtained in 
the person of Mar Abraham. Hence, on the return of Joseph, 
there were two bishops to the same diocese. The consequence 
‘was a schism involving the whole Malabar Christians. But 
Mar Joseph, being supported by the Portuguese government, 
had his opponent seized and delivered to the commandant of 
Cochin, to be sent to Europe. On his way thither he made his 
escape, probably during a storm, on account of which the vessel 
touched at Mozambique, and reached Babylon or Mosul over 
land. But instead of returning to Malabar, he resolved to go 
of his own accord to Rome, where he recanted the Nestorian 
heresy, was newly ordained and consecrated by Pius IV., and 
loaded with the highest ecclesiastical dignities; though amongst 
his papers were found afterwards a protestation of his steadfast 
adherence to his former doctrine, which he abjured only to save 
his life. 

Mar Joseph, indeed, had acted precisely in the same way; 
for once again established, he continued his opposition to Rome; 
he was, therefore, transported a second time, first to Portugal, 
and afterwards to Rome, where he died, probably a violent 
death. Abraham, having with difficulty regained his episcopal 
seat, continued to profess his previous belief, in which he died, 
about the year 1597. The archbishop of Goa, Don Alexio de 
Menezes, a man of great cunning and dogged perseverance, 
immediately appointed a Jesuit to fill the vacant seat of An- 
gamalee, but to no effect; he was not acknowledged. 

Menezes now, well guarded and with a splendid retinue, tra- 
velled among the Malabar Christians; he went from place to 
place, used fair means and foul, was most lavish of his wealth, 
displayed an astonishing energy, simulated the greatest devo- 
tion, zeal, and humility, employing at the same time the. 
most unworthy stratagems, the meanest frauds, the boldest de- 
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ception, together with the haughtiest violence, and the most 
heartless cruelty. He appointed, at last, a mock Synod, at 
Udiampur, in the year 1599, where he assembled most of the 
Syrian priests; and after some show of disputation, he prevailed 
on them to renounce their faith and to adopt the Romish creed. 
All their books and records, which he could obtain, he destroyed 
or corrupted; and, to appearance, the Nestorians of Malabar 
were united to the Romish Church.* 

Menezes thereupon passed through the country in a showy 
procession, and with an imposing ceremonial; deluding the 
people by juggling miracles so as to excite the suspicions of 
the heathen even; overawing the timid by the voice of autho- 
rity, and punishing the contumacious-with death. There are 
awful mysteries resting on the sudden death of some priests 
who would not thrust their neck into the Roman yoke. The 
proud Archbishop soon made his entrance into Goa as Viceroy, 
and finally into Lisbon as the Apostle of the Indies, thinking 
his victory secure. But the Portuguese power waned, and the 
Syrian Christians were merged among the heathen, and what- 
ever of light there had been shining in that dark place for 
thirteen centuries, was almost extinguished, and whatever there 
remained, in name, of Romanism or Nestorianism, was but 
white-washed sepulchral Hinduism. ~~ 

Don Menezes’ measures had begotten-a sad period; and the 
ecclesiastical history of India during the seventeenth century 
can be told in a few words. Nestorianism, more than half 
effete, and Romanism of the corruptest type, were engaged in 
a contest, in which victory on either side could be but the pre- 
cursor of a speedy dissolution; the Jesuits became more and- 
more odious to all; they quarrelled with the other orders which 
the Popes favoured; the unity produced by the sword of the 
Viceroy and the fagots of the Inquisition was of short dura- 
tion, and the Bishops. from the different quarters, Nestorian 
from Mosul, Jacobite from Antioch, and Romish from Italy, 
goaded their people, not to emulation in well-doing, but to 
hatred and strife and fanaticism. 

Such was the work done by Romanism among an ancient, 


* For an account of the still existing remains of the Nestorians in India, see 
As. Res., Vol. vii. p. 373. 
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though perhaps lifeless, Christian Church. A picture by no 
means more pleasing is presented by their labours among the 
heathen. We shall quote from an excellent authority, Sir J. 
Emerson Tennent :* ; 

‘When Christianity was first preached by Xavier to the na- 
tives of India, it was proclaimed by him with much of the sim- 
plicity and apostolical zeal, which have since characterized the 
ministrations of his Protestant successors. But notwithstand- - 
ing the multitude of his converts, St. Francis has recorded in 
his letters to St. Ignatius Loyola, his own disappointment at 
discovering the inward unsoundness of all he had outwardly 
achieved; and the open apostasy which afterwards manifested 
itself among his converts, suggested to those who succeeded him 
in his task, the necessity of adopting a more effectual machi- 
nery for arousing the attention of the Hindus, and overcoming 
their repugnance to the reception of Christianity. The Jesuits 
who resorted in prodigious numbers to Hindustan during the 
period which followed the death of Xavier, persuaded them- 
selves, by the partial failure of his system, that no access was 
to be gained, and no footing established in the confidence of the 
natives, without an external conformity to their customs and 
habits, and a careful avoidance of any shock to their prejudices, 
religious and social. Under cover of such a policy, it was con- 
ceived that a silent approach might be effected, and the edifice 
of their ancient superstition undermined, almost before its de- 
fenders could discover that its assailants were opponents. In 
pursuance of this plan of assault, Christianity, in the hands of 
those by whom it was next offered to the heathen, assumed an 
aspect so extraordinary, that the detail would exceed belief, were 
it not attested by the evidence of those actually engaged in the 
execution of the scheme. The. Jesuits, who now addressed 
themselves to the conversion of the Hindus, adopted the deter- 
mination to become all things to all men for the accomplish- 
ment of their object;. withholding, till some more favourable. 
time, the inculeation of Christian simplicity, and adopting in 
the interim, almost without qualification, the practices of hea- 
.thenism. ‘To such an extent did they carry their policy, that, 
in the charges which were eventually lodged against them be- 


* History of Christianity in Ceylon, p. 17. 
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fore the Holy See by the other religious orders in India, it was 
alleged to be doubtful, whether the Jesuits by affecting scott} 
and tolerating it amongst their proselytes, had not cheniselvek 
become converts to Hinduism, rather than made the Hindus 
converts to the Christian religion. 

“They assumed the character of Brahmins of a superior 
caste from the Western world; they took the Hindu names, and 
conformed to the heathen customs of this haughty and exclu- 
sive race, producing in support of their pretension, a deed 
forged in ancient characters, to show that the Brahmins of 
Rome were of much older date than the Brahmins of India, and 
descended in an equally direct line from Brahma himself. They 
wore the cavy or orange robe, peculiar to Saniassis, the fourth, 
and one of the most venerated sections of the Brahminical caste. 
They hung a tiger’s skin from their shoulders, in imitation of 
Shiva; they abstained from animal food, from wine, and cer- 
tain prohibited vegetables; they performed the ablutions re- 
' quired by the Shasters; they carried on their foreheads the 
sacred spot of sandal-wood powder, which is the distinctive em- 
blem of the Hindus; and in order to sustain their assumed cha- 
racter to the utmost, they affected to spurn the Pariahs and 
lower castes, who lay no claim to the same divine origin with 
the Brahmins.” 

In unison with their whole system of advancing the kingdom 
of truth with lies, they composed a pretended Veda, in which 
they sought to insinuate the doctrines of Christianity in the 
language and phrases of the Shasters.* 

This subject has been often treated. It is painful, and we 
will not enlarge upon it. The Jesuits were not the only order 
thus active in India. Whole swarms of monks of all names 
and colours, Black, White, and Grey, were sent over from 
Europe. But what fruit could be expected from these rude, 
ignorant, immoral, debased, sensual priests, but such as their 


* This forged Veda is full of every kind of error or ignorance in regard of the 
Indian religions. Its subsequent history is curious and instructive. After lying a 
long time in the college at Pondicherry, it found its way to Europe, and a transla- 
tion of it came into the hands of Voltaire, who in his ignorance became its dupe far 
more than the most ignorant Hindus; for he used it eagerly to show that the Chris- 
tian doctrines had been anticipated by the wisdom of the East. Habent sua fata 
libelli! 
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mission in Bengal exhibited, where there were about 20,000 
“converts,” but all, the shepherds and the sheep, sunk in the 
lowest depths of vice, and crime, and iniquity, of avarice and 
sensuality? The Jesuits themselves finally gave them up, as 
hopeless. The same had been done with the Madura mission, 
by the Franciscans. 

The Abbé Dubois, himself a Romish missionary, could con- 
sider.all those converts merely as heathens under a Christian 
name. For they had changed the names of the heathen festi- 
vals, and continued to celebrate them with great splendour; 
they had introduced the heathen dances into the Christian 
worship; they kept up the distinctions of caste, with all their 
heathen rites and customs, pretending to regard them not as 
religious demarcations, but as designations of civil rank; they 
held processions, in which images of the Virgin Mary were 
carried about on cars, just like the idols of the land; they em- 
ployed even the music of the heathen temples at those proces- 
sions; and the consecrated wafer, and the coat of St. Xavier 
were worshipped by the side of the Buddha’s tooth, and Vish- 
nu’s foot. There is no exaggeration in this; to the present 
day the Roman Catholics in India continue to celebrate their 
worship with fireworks and drums, and encompass their chapels 
with processions, conducting decorated cars, bearing idols and 
garlands, which differ only in name from similar observances 
and processions of the Hindus. 

Thanks, however, to the rivalry and jealousy existing between 
the different orders in the Church of Rome, attempts were 
made to mend this awful prostitution of the Christian name; 
for a long time they were in vain. The Cardinal of Tournon 
was sent to them to remonstrate and reform: the Jesuits poison- 
ed him. The papal chair sent letters, and briefs, and bulls; 
all to no purpose. Finally a more energetic pope enforced 
obedience, and the consequence was a rapid diminution of “‘con- 
verts.”” For the Hindus with the greatest readiness aposta- 
tized, and returned openly to heathenism, rather than that they 
should submit to the practices of that stark idolatry by which 
Indian Romanism was characterized, without at the same time 
adhering to their paternal usages. They had on no occasion 
shown even the faintést spirit of Christian endurance, or the 
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remotest desire of martyrdom for a religion which they had 
adopted for a great variety of worldly considerations. There 
is extant a copy of instructions of John, king of Portugal, to 
the Viceroy of India, John de Castro, in which the king enjoins 
upon him to bestow offices in the custom-house, ete., only upon 
Christians. These new converts were to be exempted from 
impressment in the navy; nine hundred quarters of rice were 
to be distributed among them yearly from the royal revenue; 
Christian fislfermen were to be allowed to dispose of their 
pearls at their own price; heathens and Mahometans were even 
to be excluded from the pearl fishery; in short, such as em- 
braced Christianity should be encouraged in every way. 

When, therefore, a tumult arose m Tanjore, caused by the 
Christians, which eventuated in a persecution, thousands at 
once returned to heathenism. When Tippu Sahib forced 
60,000 of these Christians to embrace Islam, not a single one 
had the courage to refuse circumcision. The Madura mission, 
counting 245,000 one year, could not show a register of 40,000 
the next; and, in modern -times, it is only the return to the 
Jesuits’ method of conversion, which has retarded the utter dis- 
appearance of every trace of Romanism from India. | 

Ceylon, like the continent of India, had-early witnessed the 
establishment of Manicheeism and ‘Nestorianism on its soil, but 
neither extensively, nor lastingly. The Portuguese, on their 
arrival, found them extinct. At this period, Xavier laboured 
here also, and baptized between six and seven hundred paravars 
or fishermen, but the Rajah of Jaffnapatam put them all to 
death. The Portuguese, as is well-known, took possession of a 
large part of the island, and divided the territory under their 
jurisdiction into dioceses and parishes. The priests made no 
great demands, the Singhalese were docile, and in a short time 
the population of entire provinces had received baptism, of 
whom, however, it needs no demonstration, probably not a 
single family changed their faith. Baptism was the means to 
gain offices, distinctions, and emoluments; the ceremony was 
easily put up with, and a high-sounding Portuguese name was 
all that adhered to the recipient of the ordinance. 

In 1638 the Dutch occupied Ceylon, and one of their first 
steps was to proclaim the Reformed faith as the established 
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religion. Perhaps the only points in which they were superior, 
as to their moral effects, to their predecessors, were the absence 
of all outward force and violence to induce the natives to be- 
come Christians, and the establishment of numerous schools. 
Nevertheless, the propagation of Christianity, which was under- 
taken, proceeded from a government, a State, and not from 
the Church, the pillar and ground of the truth, and the results 
were accordingly. 

The Dutch maltreated and expelled the RomisH priests, pro- 
hibited the administration of baptism by them,.and obliged 
hundreds of the Romanist families to take refuge in the interior 
of the island; subsequently no one was taken into the employ 
of the government, or permitted to farm land, who had not 
signed the Helvetic Confession; and pecuniary mulcts obliged 
the children to receive catechetical instruction, although the 
government were averse to their obtaining any higher intel- 
lectual culture. In five years Jaffna alone contained 180,000 
of these converts. But, as in all like cases, 


“They melted from the field, as snow, 
When streams are swollen and south winds blow, 
Dissolves in silent dew.” 


In 1796 the English took the island, and the pay for-conver- 
sion ceased. The consequence was that in the whole province 
of Jaffna, in 1806, there was but a single catechist to be found, 
and not a single church member; Christianity was “extinct.” 
Of 840,000 Singhalese Christians in 1801, more that half had 
relapsed into Buddhism by 1810, and others were fast going. 
And where is the wonder? Of 97 ministers who had come from 
Holland during 80 years, only eight learned the language of 
the country. 

In the meantime, a new sun had arisen over the continent 
of India, where the first Protestant mission was founded by 
Barthold Ziegenbalg, a man of erudition and piety, educated 
at the University of Halle. He sailed for India in 1705, in 
his twenty-third year. In the second year of his ministry he 
founded a Christian church among the Hindus. This was in 
Tranquebar. The mission was begun by the king of Denmark, — 
and supplied almost entirely in men, and subsequently in 
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money also, from the church and University of Halle, sustained 
by A. H. Francke and his successors. The precious revival 
of evangelical religion which that place experienced, with the 
outer circle of its undulations, touched even Southern India. 

Ziegenbalg, with his companions and successors—(during 
last century more than fifty missionaries arrived in India, in 
connection with the Tranquebar Mission)—employed the same 
agencies in their work as others do at the present day. They 
preached in the native languages; they undertook extensive 
journeys; they gathered Christian congregations, taught nume- 
rous schools, translated the Bible, and laid the foundation of a 
Christian literature. Several of their native converts were 
ordained to the ministry, while others aided them in their 
schools. In addition to this, the Europeans claimed a large 
share of their attention, and a thorough study of the literature, 
religions, and history of India, became more and more indis- 
pensable to the missionaries. 

The result of these labours, however, did not appear in the 
sudden or rapid conversion of large numbers: 678 was the 
number of converted heathen after the mission had existed for 
twenty years; ten more years passed, and the number of those 
gathered in, dead and living, amounted to 3300. Altogether, 
the number of their baptized members may be estimated to 
have been over fifty thousand; and, had the labours of these 
missionaries been properly sustained, and the places of those 
who died been filled up, they would have done much towards 
bringing the whole of Southern India under Christian instruc- 
tion and influence. But the springs whence their waters came 
began to dry up. The drought of neology was blighting the 
fair fields of Germany. ‘The missionaries that came towards 
the end of the century were gradually diminishing in number, 
and at last ceased altogether. In 1806 only six missionaries, 
and in 1816 only three remained, supported, too, with one 
exception, entirely by English funds. Under these circum- 
stances, many of the native churches, as was natural, fell away 
and were scattered; the schools were closed; the missions lost 
their distinctive character; and at length their remnants 
became totally absorbed in the proceedings of other and more 
active agencies. Doubtless one cause of their rapid decline 
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arose from the mighty error, which had been committed from 
the first, of allowing native converts to retain their caste usages ; 
an error which long existed in subsequent missions, and is 
retained by the successors of the Tranquebar missionaries at 
the present hour. 

We must not leave out of view, however, the consideration 
that the eighteenth century was a period, humanly speaking, 
very unsuited to the progress of Christianity in India. The 
anarchy occasioned by constant and destructive wars, the con- 
fusion and distress which rolled over the land, wherever the 
Mahrattas on their swift horses hastened to plunder, the oft- 
recurring famines, the diseases, the strong tie of superstition, 
the power and influence of heathenism almost unchecked, and 
therefore in its largest force, all tended to raise mighty difficul- 
ties in the way of the spread of the gospel. Add to this the 
tremendous stumbling-block reared by the conduct of Europeans. — 
The English in India were sunk in an absolute slough of profli- 
gacy, and the most disgraceful corruption; knavery and extor- 

tion were dominant in all their offices, and rioting and drunken- 
ness in their houses; almost no honesty, no sobriety, no Chris- 
tianity was to be found among them. Even as to outward 
ordinances few were the altars erected to the true God, few 
the ministers of the true religion. Living in a heathen land, 
they were contented to live as heathens. Here and there a 
solitary chaplain, if he chanced to be off the bed of sickness, and 
at his post, and not out on a hunting expedition, ministered to 
an unwilling congregation, in some riding-school or court-house; 
married and buried the few who were within his reach, and left 
the rest to the good offices of laymen. Persons leaving England 
at an early age, and residing in India, perhaps for twenty or 
thirty years, would never hear divine service until their return. 

In those days the existence of the Sabbath was hardly recog- 
nized. All the daily concerns of life went on as usual, with - 
the exception, perhaps, that there was somewhat more than the 
ordinary abandonment to pleasure. At the military stations 
the flag was hoisted, and they who saw it knew that it was 
Sunday; but the work-table and the card-table were resorted 
_ to as on week days. The presence of a chaplain even at a 
military station was in those days no guaranty for the perform- 
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ance of divine service. Often the commanding officer set his 
face steadfastly against it. Claudius Buchanan was for some 
years chaplain at Barrackpore, without once enjoying the privi- 
lege of summoning the people to public worship. The first 
Governor of Calcutta, Job Charnock, cared go little for religion, 
that it was said the only sign of any regard for Christianity he 
ever exhibited was that when his Hindu wife died, instead of 
burning, he buried her. 

Shall we not admire, then, the Christian missionaries who 
bore the burden of that day? Shall we not say that, as a whole, 
they were giant men, fit to bear the weight of the duties and the 
cares which fell to their lot?—giants, not in intellect, though 
many among them were learned and most able; but giants in 
that moral excellence which constitutes the peculiar charm of 
the Christian life, in those graces which only the servants of 
Christ can display; in depth of faith, and love, and zeal, and 
Christian courage, and diligence, and patience, and forbearance, 
and steadfast resolution to do only good. 

Many of them, even the most devoted, are all but unknown 
to fame; still they have their reward. But Schwartz, who, 
besides his spiritual-mindedness and patient zeal, peculiarly 
exhibited the character of which it is said, ‘‘ Let your conver- 
sation be without covetousness;’’ thé meek, and gentle, and 
liberal Guerike, the judicious, prudent Schubre, faithful 
Jiinicke, brave Fabricius, and Pohle, and Kohlhoff, and Breit- 
haupt, and many others, are men whose praise is in all the 
churches. 

A spectator of the scene of their labour writes: “‘ The story 
of their toil is full of the most interesting and instructive les- 
sons, and he who reads it must be old indeed, if he cannot 
thank God for the wondrous grace vouchsafed to that church, 
in furnishing it with the noble men whose deeds it records. It 
is a story that is so fraught with interest, that we question 
whether the history of any mission in any country can furnish 
anything superior to it. All honour be to the men who thus 
marched in the van of the great army, to whom the conquest 
of India, and its subjection to the King of kings, is entrusted. 
Their weapons were not the sword that hews down, the cannon 
that destroys; their sword was the word of God. No martial 
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music roused them to the conflict; no shouts speeded their foot- 
steps, or urged them onward with a false courage, to their 
heavy toil. They were soldiers of the kingdom:which cometh 
not with observation; and they were content to pursue their 
career, unhonoured, unobserved, and oft despised. They sought 
not glory in fields, whence arises the wail of widows and or- 
phans; theirs were bloodless victories; for they came not to 
wound, but to heal; not to enslave but to set free; not to de- 
stroy men’s lives, but to save them. All honour be to the men 
who thus bore the brunt of the conflict; but highest honours 
be given to the great Captain of their salvation, who so won- 
drously endowed, and led, and blessed them; and who in their 
example, and in their tale of labour, has left such lessons of 
profit for the ages that have followed them!” 

A few incidents in the lives of these missionaries may illus- 
trate their position at that time. On the capitulation of Cudda- 
lore, in 1782, Mr. Guerike, the missionary in that town, dissua- 
ded the French general from delivering up the place to the troops 
of Hyder Ali, and thus preserved it from the most cruel devas- 
tation. He concealed in his own house seven English offi- 
_ cers whom Admiral Suffrein had promised to surrender to the 
usurper, and thus saved them from the most aggravated tor- 
tures and miseries. Shortly after the commencement of the 
war, the fort of Tanjore, numerously peopled, and scantily pro- 
visioned, was reduced to such extremity by famine, that the 
Sepoys dropped down dead with hunger at their posts, and 
the streets were every morning strewed with lifeless bodies. 
There was grain enough in the country; but the countrymen, 
having formerly been denied full payment for the supplies which 
they furnished, would bring none, notwithstanding the orders, 
entreaties, and promises of the Rajah. As the enemy was at 
hand, and the exigencies of the fort were every moment increas- 
ing, Mr. Schwartz was at length empowered to treat with the 
people; and such was their confidence in that venerable mis- 
sionary, that he had no sooner circulated letters through the sur- 
rounding district, promising to pay with his own hands all per- 
sons who should come to the relief of the fort, than he obtained 
upwards of one thousand bullocks, and so considerable a quantity 
of corn, that the place was saved, and the inhabitants relieved. 
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Such, indeed, was the high and universal esteem in which this 
missionary was held, that a military officer of the time affirms 
that the integrity of this irreproachable man retrieved the char- 
acter of the Europeans from the imputation of general depravity. 
And even Hyder himself, whilst refusing to negotiate in a cer- 
tain treaty with other persons, was heard to say, “Send me 
Schwartz; send me the Christian missionary. I will treat with 
him, for him only can I trust.” * 

These men have left their record behind them; 70,000 native 
Christians in Southern India there are who are either the off- 
spring or the successors of those who heard the simple story of 
the cross from their mouths. Even Calcutta, the metropolis 
of British India, received its first missionary from the same 
glorious group; for Kiernander, a Swede by birth, had come to 
India under continental auspices. In 1758 he left the coast 
and began a mission in the capital of Bengal. An English 
society afterwards took this mission up, and the names of David 
Brown, Thomason, Claudius Buchanan, and Henry Martyn, 
are still remembered with grateful recollections in India. But 
this brings us to the modern era of missions in India, which 
may be dated from the Serampore Baptist missionaries-entering 
upon their field in 1799. This last period is much better 
known than the previous history of Christianity in India; and 
we shall be brief, availing ourselves freely of the statements 
contained in the production of an English missionary in India, 
which we have named at the head of this article. It is the 
title of a pamphlet reprinted in England, from the Calcutta Re- 
vtew of 1851. 

The continental Christians had retired from the work; but 
the churches of England and America had awoke to their duty, 
and were seeking to fulfil it. Within a few years stations were 
established in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, the respective 
capitals of the three presidencies, and began to push outward 
into the accessible parts of the country. The beginnings were 
slow but sure. One society, then another—one missionary 
and then another, landed on the coast, and took up their posts 
on the great battlefield of idolatry. North, South, Hast and 
West, the Church of Christ was pushing forth its men and 


* Choules and Smith, History of Missions. 
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means into the land with vigour and earnestness of purpose. 
The Bible Society aided the missionaries in translating the 
Bible, and within a few years it was circulated among the vari- 
ous nations of India, in several languages for the first time. 
At first, from want of experience, the missionaries fell into nu- 
merous errors and mistakes; mistakes to which all new colonists 
are liable in all lands. They had to’ create facilities for acquir- 
ing the languages of India, for learning the superstitions, no- — 
tions and habits of its people. ‘They had to create their vari- 
ous agencies, and to begin the very simplest plans for applying 
gospel truth to the ignorant objects of their care. But in spite 
of inexperience, in spite of discouragements and difficulties 
arising from the language, the people, and the irreligious Hu- 
ropeans, they laid a broad and solid foundation for future sure 
success. . 

At the close of 1850, the stations at which the gospel was 
preached in India and Ceylon, were 260 in number; and en- 
gaged the services of 403 missionaries belonging to 22 mission- 
ary societies. Of these missionaries 22 were ordained natives. 
They had founded 809 native churches, ‘containing 17,356 
members or communicants, of whom five thousand were admit- 
ted on the evidence of their being converted.” The number of 
schools taught by the missionaries is quite large; but we abstain 
from giving any more figures; in most cases, they are too bare 
to convey a correct impression. 

Of translations of the Bible, the Tamil Bible of Fabricius, 
and the Telugu Bible of Schultze, belong to the last century. 
To the present century belong Dr. Carey’s Bengali Bible, his 
Marathi Bible, and his Uriya Bible; Hunter’s Hindustani, and 
Colebrooke’s Persian Gospels; Henry Martyn’s Hindustani, 
and Persian New Testament; the other versions from Seram- 
pore, including the Sanscrit Bible; the labours of Dr. Bucha- 
nan and Professor Lee with the Syriac Scriptures; Mr. Thoma- 
son's commencement of the Hindustani Bible; Mr. Bowley’s 
Hindui Bible; Archdeacon Robinson’s Persian Pentateuch; the 
Malayalim Bible; the Telugu Scriptures prepared at Vizagapa- 
tam; the labours of Rhenius with the Tamil version; the Bom- 
bay translations of the Bible into Marathi and Guzerathi; the 
Canarese Bible completed at Bellary; the publication of the 
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entire Hindustani Old Testament by Mr. Schurman and Mr. 
Hawkins; the labours of Dr. Yates and Mr. Wenger in a new 
version of the Sanscrit and of the Bengali Bible; Dr. Glen’s 
Persian Bible; the Punjabee and Urdu Scriptures, prepared by 
the missionaries of the Presbyterian Board in America; Dr. Sut- 
ton’s Uriya Bible; and all the various labours of other mission- 
aries in preparing new editions of some of these works; and the 
translations of separate portions for minor tribes or nations, as 
the Nepalee, Lepcha, Khasia, Scindee and Cutchee. 

In some of these languages a considerable Christian litera- 
ture has been produced, especially tracts. Missionaries have 
also established and now maintain twenty-five printing estab- 
lishments. The total cost of this missionary agency during 
the year 1850, amounted to £187,000, of which £33,500 were 
contributed by Europeans in India. 

The various missionary societies, from whom these efforts 
Spring, are twenty-two in number; besides the great missionary 
societies of England, the Established, and Free Church of Scot- 
land’s missions, and the American Board, they include the 
American Presbyterian Board; the American Baptist missions; 
six societies from Germany, of which the Society of Basle 
ranks first in its amount of agency; the General Baptist 
Society ; the Wesleyan Society; the Trish Presbyterian Church, 
and others. The practical and efficient Christian union exist- 
ing among these different missionaries, is one of the most 
gratifying phenomena evolved in the Church of these latter 
days. While occupying stations apart from each other, and 
thus avoiding occasion of mutual interference with each other’s 
plans, in numberless instances the labourers of different socie- 
ties cultivate each other’s acquaintance, and preach together 
to the heathen. Almost all use the same versions of the Bible; 
and the tracts and books written by one missionary become the 
common property of all others. At Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay, the missionaries of all societies are accustomed to 
meet monthly, for mutual conference and united prayer. 

During the year 1850 four missionaries died. And here we 
would mention a fact, to which the pamphleteer alludes, which 
may go to correct a widely prevalent misapprehension in rela- 
tion to the length of missionary service. It is stated by Dr. 
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Duff, in his work on India Missions, and generally believed, 
that, owing to the deadly climate of India, the average dura- 
tion of missionary life is seven years. But this is a great mis- 
take. From a careful induction of the lives or services of two 
hundred and fifty missionaries, it has been found, that hitherto 
the average duration of missionary labour in India has been 
sixteen years and nine months each. It was, doubtless, much 
less at first, and numerous cases can be adduced in which 
young missionaries were cut off after a very short term of 
labour. But a better knowledge of the climate, and the pre- 
cautions to be used against it, has tended very much to reduce 
the influence of the climate and preserve health, so that the 
average duration of life and labour is improving every year. 
Several living missionaries: have been in India more than thirty 
years. ‘We must, however, mention here, that some socie- 
ties sustain their missionaries on a starvation allowance. Nu- 
merous missionaries in India receive less than a hundred and 
fifty rupees a month; and some, little more than one hundred. 
This is economy at the wrong end.” 

That the labours of these missionaries, as to the morals and 
spirituals of the people of India, are not in vain, our mission- 
ary journals and reports faithfully tell us, from month to 
month, and from year to year. Their literary labours, aside 
from the translation of the Bible, have been by no means 
insignificant. Coming to a foreign land, and to nations speak- 
ing a variety of polished languages, it has been their duty to 
adapt their instructions to the capacities of their hearers, to 
address them in their own way, and cotistruct, ad initio, a sys- 
tem of agency that shall directly apply Christian truth to the 
native mind. This object they have kept steadily in view. 
To missionaries the languages of India owe very much. They 
found the higher range of terms appropriated by the learned, 
and they have given them to the common people. They found 
many of the languages stiff; they have made them flexible. 
They have brought down the high language of the Brahmin; 
they have elevated the patois of the Sudra, and thus formed a 
middle tongue, capable of being used with ease and elegance 
by the best educated classes. Missionaries have compiled more 
dictionaries and grammars of the tongues of India’ than any 
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other class of men. Nor is this without its significance. The 
first gift poured out upon the newly constituted church was the 
gift of tongues; and it is the business of the missionary to 
carry to distant nations, by means of intelligible and intelli- 
gent speech, through the word of knowledge, the knowledge of 
the word. 

On a general review of the whole subject we see, then, that 
the connection of India with the history of the Church catholic 
has been much closer than would appear at first sight. India 
shared in the missionary zeal of the post-apostolic age through 
Pantnus; it was brought into connection with Arianism 
through Theophilus of Diu; it received the seeds of Manichee- 
ism ; it harboured Nestorianism for avery long period; it listen- 
ed to the prayers offered by Jacobite priests; it bore the yoke 
of the Papal supremacy; it had its limbs stretched by the ropes 
and pulleys of the Inquisition; it was beguiled by the wiles of 
the Jesuits, engaged in disputes with the Franciscans, and felt 
the scourges of the Dominicans; it was forced to sign the 
Dutch Reformed symbols; it enjoyed the enlightening and 
warming rays proceeding from pietistic Halle; it was saddened 
by the decline of religion during the reign of Rationalism, and 
has again been opened to the genial influences of the reviving 
Church, having now within its borders representatives from 
every part and section of the whole Church. Truly, India 
must be reserved for great things! 

The Brahmins, like the classical nations of antiquity, assume 
four periods in the world’s history; we have endeavoured, in 
another place, to sketch the outlines of a quadripartite period- 
ology of the civil history of India; its ecclesiastical history, 
also, easily falls into four periods: the first being that of the 
Ancient Church as represented by the Syrian churches in 
Malabar; the second is occupied by the stereotyped corrup- 
tions of Romanism; the eighteenth century with its orthodox 
Lutheranism in Tranquebar, and its preparations for the next 
period might form the third; and the fourth period would 
begin at the new era, the commencement of what may emphati- 
cally be styled The Age of Missionary Effort. 

This effort has now extended over half a century; and:it has 
often been observed that a large proportion of the labour, 
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hitherto has been prospective: but its effects are already in 
incipient operation; and, on all ordinary principles, a power once 
in motion is calculated to gather velocity and momentum by its 
own career. When the time shall have arrived for the mighty 
masses of India to move with a more simultaneous impulse, it 
is impossible to calculate the effect; but looking to the magni- 
tude of the operations which have been so long in process, and 
the vastness of the agencies which have been organized, it is 
not unreasonable to suppose that the last conquests of Chris- 
tianity may be achieved with incomparably greater rapidity, 
than has marked its earlier progress and signalized its first 
success; and that, as Tennent has observed, in the instance of 
India, “the ploughman may overtake the reaper, and the 
treader of grapes him that soweth the seed,’ and the type of 
the prophet be realized, ‘that a nation shall be born in a day.” 


Art. VI.—Jewish Hxpositions of Malachi. 


WE hope that we shall not be suspected of Judaizing ten- 
dencies if we present our readers with a specimen of Rabbini- 
cal exposition, selecting for this purpose the book of Malachi. 
The most ancient authorities consulted are the Septuagint 
version (LXX.), the Targum of Jonathan (T), and the Com- 
mentary of Jerome (J), who, as is well known, was instructed 
both in the language and the interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment by a Jew of Palestine. From a later period the com- 
mentaries most carefully examined are those of the distin- 
guished Rabbins of the twelfth century, Aben Hzra (A), Solo- 
mon ben Isaac, frequently called from his Hebrew initials 
Rashi (R), and David Kimchi (K); also the Commentary of 
Solomon ben Melech (M), entitled the “Perfection of Beauty.”’ 
To avoid unpleasant repetition these will be referred to by 
their initials as given above. In the execution of our task we 
shall not single out merely what is frivolous and fanciful, with 
the view of reducing the labours of the Rabbins to contempt, 
nor, on the other hand, shall we conceal their weaknesses in 
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order unduly to exalt their merits, but shall aim rather to 
present them precisely as they are to the judgment of our 
readers, retaining that incongruous mixture of puerility and 
good sense for which they are so remarkable. 

No modern critic has thus far ventured, it is believed, to 
maintain that the book of Malachi was written before the exile, 
although it might be hazardous to assert that this opinion 
may not yet be forthcoming, and that they who insist upon 
placing the books of Moses among the last of the Old Testa- 
ment may not at some time carry their principle consistently 
through of reading the Bible wrong end foremost. If this is 
ever done, and the assertion made that Malachi is the first 
instead of the last book of the Hebrew Scriptures, one promi- 
nent argument will no doubt be (in fact this very argument is 
actually employed by those who have sought to unsettle the 
genuineness of a part of Zechariah) that as the prophecy is 
directed against Israel, it must have been written before the 
deportation of the ten tribes. A. supplies us with a solution 
of this difficulty, which may be reserved against. this possible 
time of need. The name Jsrael is applied repeatedly elsewhere 
to the returned captives, Ezra ii. 70; vi. 17; Neh. xii. 47: and 
those to whom Malachi speaks he expressly. calls Judah, ii. 11. 
The desolation of Edom, i. 8, took place after the destruction 
of Jerusalem. And what is said about the marriage of foreign 
wives, the neglect of tithes, and the contemptuous disregard of 
the ritual service, (implying that the temple was already 
rebuilt,) corresponds precisely with the state of things under 
Nehemiah; to which Mal. i. 8 seems to present no serious 
objection, for the temper of the existing governor is not there 
referred to, but the criminality of offering unto God what 
would be acceptable to no earthly ruler. It appears most pro- 
bable, therefore, and is now generally assumed, that Malachi 
was the coadjutor of Nehemiah in his work of reformation, 
as Haggai and Zechariah were of Joshua and Zerubbabel. 
The constant testimony of the Rabbins is that Malachi was 
“‘the seal,” “the last,” “the end of the prophets.” K. says, 
‘“‘Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi were those who prophesied 
during the period of the second temple. In Haggai and 
Zechariah the dates of their prophecies are given; but this is 
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not the case in Malachi, the explanation of which is that he 
was the last; wherefore also he is not mentioned in the build- 
ing of the temple like Haggai and Zechariah. Ezra v. 1; vi. 
14.” A. alludes to the appropriateness of the last of the pro- 
phets, “‘at whose death prophecy ceased from Israel,” closing 
his message with the emphatic admonition, Remember ye the 
law of Moses my servant; and if his Jewish prejudices had not 
forbidden, he would no doubt have called attention to the 
equally remarkable circumstance of his coupling with this 
admonition a reference to the Elias who was to be sent, bridg- 
ing thus the precise interval during which prophecy was to be 
suspended, and terminating the canon of the Old Testament 
by an annunciation of the very fact, with the record of whose 
accomplishment both Mark and Luke begin the gospel history. 

The significance of the name Malachi, together with the 
“absence of any statement as to his residence, parentage, or 
history, has given occasion to numberless speculations touching 
his person. The name means the angel or messenger of Je- 
hovah. The LXX. prefixes the name Malachias to the book, but 
in the first verse translates it as though it were an appellative, 
“the word of the Lord to Israel by his angel,” (or messenger, 
the Greek word, like the Hebrew, signifying either), adding on 
their own authority, “lay it now to heart.” On this was based 
an opinion held by some allegorizers in the days of Jerome, that 
Malachi, Haggai, and John the Baptist (the two last named on 
the ground of Hag. i. 13 and Mal. iii. 1) were not men, but 
angels drest in human form: to which he replies, that if names 
are to be thus interpreted and the history constructed from 
them, Hosea (the Saviour), Joel (the Lord God), and other 
prophets, must likewise, from the complexion of their names, 
be admitted to have been not men but angels, or even the Lord 
and Saviour. Cyril, of Alexandria, also refers to and repels 
this absurd conceit: “No countenance is to be given to the 
words which some have vainly uttered respecting him, thinking 
that he was by nature an angel, but by the will of God he be- 
came incarnate, and acted as a prophet to Israel.” A much 
more prevalent opinion was that Malachi was not the real but 
an assumed name of the prophet, perhaps an official designation 
drawn from this very prophecy; a view which has found favour 
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even in modern times, and with such men as Vitringa and 
Hengstenberg. 'T’. led the way in this field of conjecture, by 
adding to the first verse, ‘‘ Malachi, whose name is called Ezra 
the scribe.” J. adopts this view. JR. mentions it, see on ii. 11. 
A. and K. expressly reject it; and so, it may be added, do 
Abarbenel and Maimonides. In the tract of the Talmud, called 
Megillah, the conjecture is offered that he was the same with 
Mordecai, and that he was called Malachi, because he was the 
first after the king, ("2x5 being composed of 4d: king and 
the first letter of the alphabet x!) Others have identified him 
with Nehemiah, and others: still with Zerubbabel: the very 
variety of these conjectures and the readiness with which any 
number more could be started of the~same sort, showing the 
precariousness of the ground on which they all rest. There is 
no more reason for disputing the reality of the name Malachi 
than there is in the case of any other significant name in sacred 
or profane history, e. g. Moses, Xenophon, Demosthenes, or 
Winfield Scott. The absence of farther statement regarding 
him in this book does not imply that it is possible to supplement 
it from other parts of Scripture. An equally total silence is 
preserved respecting others of the minor Prophets, viz: Obadiah 
and Habakkuk. And as to the unusual termination of the 
name on which Hengstenberg lays so much stress, it being not 
Malachiah, but Malachi, there are analogies in Uri, Ex. xxxi. 2, 
Ezra x. 24, and Abi, 2 Kings xviii. 2, which is identical with 
Abijah 2 Chron. xxix. 1. 

The Pseudo-Epiphanius, and after him Dorotheus and Isidore 
of Seville, undertake to supply the lack of authentic informa- — 
tion regarding this prophet, by traditional statements, drawn 
probably from Jewish sources, and manifestly unreliable. They . 
say that he was of the tribe of Zebulon, born after the return 
of the people from Babylon, in the town of Sopha, and from 
his youth he led an excellent life. From the estimation in 
which he was popularly held on account of his holiness and 
meekness, as well as from the beauty of his form, he was called 
Malachi, or an angel. And an angel always appeared immedi- 
ately after he had prophesied, confirming what he had said. 
He died while yet young, and was gathered to his fathers in his 
own field. 
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The opening word of the title of this book was subjected to 
the same diversity of explanation in ancient as in modern times. 
T. followed by J., and as it would appear by K. also, renders 
it burden, thereby implying its threatening, afflictive character. 
R. translates it simply prophecy; the LXX., with its Ajypa, 
assumptio, differs from both. The expression “by the hand of 
Malachi” affords R. an opportunity of introducing the Rab- 
binical figment, that at the giving of the law all the prophets 
stood on Mount Sinai, and the prophecies were then committed 
to them, which they were subsequently to deliver to the people. 
J. finds in it an intimation of the purity of conduct becoming 
in a prophet, since the word of God is carried by his hands; 
which, even if tolerable as homiletic application, is as remote 
from the genuine sense of the expression, as the opinion of those 
who extort from it a proof of the prophet’s inspiration, not 
only in speaking but in writing. 

The heavy charges of sin which the prophet had to bring 
against the people, are preceded by an exhibition of the free, 
sovereign and unmerited character of God’s love to Israel, as 
contrasted particularly with his treatment of Jacob’s twin bro- 
ther Esau, i. 2-5, who, if any difference were made, was as 
the first-born, entitled by the custom of the world to the larger 
portion, R. KK. obscures the freeness of the divine love to 
Jacob, which is the thing especially prominent, by making the 
hatred of Esau to depend wholly upon his misdeeds and those 
of his seed, particularly their ill-treatment of Israel, and re- 
joicing at their downfall. The comment of the apostle Paul 
on this passage, Rom. ix., had he accepted it, might have set 
him right. The waste mountains and heritage of Edom 
mean not simply that the land assigned him was naturally less 
fair and productive than that of Israel, R., but that it had ex- 
perienced a positive desolation, A. K.M. And if Edom should 
venture, not enriched by the spoils of Jerusalem, R., but en- 
couraged by the fact of the Jews’ return, A. K. M., to build 
up their wastes, the attempt would be divinely frustrated. A. 
K. understand ver. 5 to mean, Ye from the border, 7. ¢., dwell- 
ing within the border of Israel, shall say, The Lord be magni- 
fied. M. Ye shall say, The Lord be magnified beyond the bor- 
der of Israel, ¢. ¢., in the last days, over all the earth. ‘T. 
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departs from the form of the original, and renders, Ye shall 
say, Great be the glory of the Lord, he has enlarged the 
bounds of Israel. 

The principal Jewish authorities agree in the translation 
‘dragons,’ or wild beasts of some sort, tenants of the desert, 
ver. 3, and impoverished, ver. 4; although the LXX. departs 
from this rendering in both instances, and has been followed in 
it by many modern scholars. The first word differs from that 
universally so understood only in having the fem. and not the 
masc. plural termination. The Masora remarks upon it that 
precisely the same form occurs in a totally different sense, 
Judg. xi. 40. The rendering “dwellings” as given by the 
LXX. and old Syriac, is justified by Gesenius and others on 
the ground of an Arabic analogy; and instead of “impover- 
ished” he prefers to read “‘demolished” or ‘‘ broken down.” 

This exhibition of God’s undeserved and covenant love to 
Israel is followed by charges of their ingratitude and infidelity 
to him; and in the first place the contemptuous neglect of the 
ceremonial service, 1. 6—ii. 9, with which especially the priests 
were chargeable. The “polluted bread” of ver. 7, includes 
offerings in general, as Lev. iii. 11, 16; xxi. 8; Num. xxviii. 2. 
, The “‘table of the Lord” is the altar, as Ezek. xli. 22. When 
they bring to you a blind sheep to Sacrifice, ye say it is not 
evil, though you ought to say that it is unfit for sacrifice as pro- 
hibited by the law, Lev. xxii. 22, K. Perform now the proper 
duty of priests by supplicating his favour, and he will be gra- 
cious to us, (the prophet including himself as one of the cove- 
nant people, as Hx. xxxiv. 9,) and remove this curse which has 
been induced by your misdeeds. Do you suppose that He who 
never respects persons, Deut. x. 17, will respect yours, so as 
not to reprove your evil conduct? K. A. According to R., the 
first clause of ver. 9 is ironical, as though it were, How can you, 
who act thus sinfully, undertake to be mediators for Israel? 
You are yourselves the guilty cause of this evil; will he hear 
your prayer, so as to be gracious to them for whom you medi- 
ate? Who will close, 2. e., O that some one would close, the 
doors of the court; it were better that no offerings should be 
brought than such as these; better that you should burn no- 
thing on the altar, than that it should be done thus unacceptably 
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and to no purpose, K. A. T. J. adopts the view of ver. 10, 
presented in the English version, considering it a censure of 
their mercenary motives. There is no one among you down to 
him who performs the meanest service, I say not the high 
priest, or the priest, Levite or singer, but the very janitor, and 
he who puts fire on the altar to burn the sacrifices, must receive 
pay for his labour from me. R. mentions this opinion as held 
by others, though himself preferring that given above. The 
LXX. converts this verse into a threatening of the closing of 
the temple and the cessation of the service. 

Ver. 11 has been strangely misinterpreted. The people, 
who seemed, in their self-righteous pride, to have felt as though 
God were dependent on them for homage, and were laid under 
obligations to them even by the miserable and heartless ser- 
vices which they were performing, were first told, ver. 10, that 
their worship was utterly offensive, and then, ver. 11, that not- 
withstanding their defection, there should be no lack of wor- 
shippers. J., to whom the diffusion of the gospel had furnished 
the key, understood it thus. He says, “It is a most manifest 
prophecy regarding the future. The language of the Lord is 
addressed to the priests of the Jews, who offer the blind, lame, 
and sick for sacrifice, to teach them that spiritual victims are 
to succeed carnal victims. Not the blood of bulls and goats, 
but incense, that is the prayers of the saints, is to be offered to 
the Lord, and that not in the single province of Judea, nor in 
the single city of Jerusalem; but in every place an oblation 
shall be offered, not impure as by the people of Israel, but pure 
as in the ceremonies of the Christians.”’* A., on the authority 
of his teacher, propounds a view which appears to be similar: 
In all the world my name is great and honourable among the 
nations; and their honouring and magnifying my name, shall 
be imputed to them as though they burned incense before me, 
and offered a pure oblation. K. (followed by Hitzig in modern 
times) understands it of the idolatrous heathen. Although 
they serve the host of heaven, they praise me, since I am the 


= Romish commentators, following in the wake of the decision of the Council of 
Trent, in its 22d session, understand by the «oblation” of this verse, the sacrifice of 


the mass; and some of them even claim that Jerome meant the same thing by the 
word “ceremonies,” cited above. 
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First Cause; and they serve them under the impression that 
they are mediators betweenme and them. If I had given them 
the law as I have to you, they would have burned incense and 
offered sacrifices to my name. What they offer to idols is given 
with the intention of serving me. Rabbi Azariah is quoted 
as holding the opinion that this verse refers to the kings of the 
Gentiles, who brought their gifts to Jerusalem, and with their 
presents honoured and beautified the sanctuary of Jehovah. 
(Somewhat similarly, Maurer.) R. and T. apply it to the 
Jews scattered in all parts of the earth: Wherever ye pray to 
me, even in captivity, a pure oblation is offered to my name. 
The prophet says, From the rising of the sun, even unto the 
going down of the same, because the earth is all habitable from 
east to west, but not from north to south, K. A. remarks that 
the word rendered “‘incense’”’ may be either a verb or a noun. 

Ver. 12. In contrast with the heathen who would one day 
honour God’s great name, they profaned it by the mean esti- 
mate they put upon his service. J. thinks they spoke of the 
table of the Lord as polluted, because of the poverty and 
inferiority of the second temple compared with that of Solo- 
mon. In the last clause A. expresses the sense given by 
the English version: ‘The fruit of it, even its meat is con- 
temptible.” K. and R. take fruit to'mean the same as “fruit 
of the lips.” Isa. lvii. 19. His language (viz. that of the offi- 
ciating priest) is that the meat of the altar is contemptible. 

Ver. 13. And ye say, What a weariness is it! 7 e, how 
weary and tired I am of this sheep which I have carried upon 
my shoulder, implying that it is large and fat; whereas it is so 
lean and thin, that you could, by a puff of your breath, bring | 
it to the ground: Joseph Kimchi, father of David. See Eng. 
ver. marg. The clause which our version renders correctly, 
“Ye have snuffed at or contemptuously treated it,” is again by 
others of the Rabbins understood to mean, “ye have made him 
sigh;” @ ¢., offering to me animals taken by unrighteous 
violence, (Eng. ver. torn,) you have distressed their proper 
owners. R., conformably to a reading to be mentioned pre- 
sently: Ye have distressed me and him who sent me. K. follows 
JT. in rendering, Ye have thrown it (the animal for sacrifice) 
down contemptuously. 
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A. R. J. explain the weariness of the inability which the 
people profess in consequence of ¢he poverty and the curse 
under which they are labouring, to bring the required offerings. 
“‘Ye have snuffed at it”’-is one of the eighteen passages which 
in the Masora go by the name of Tikkun Sopherim or correc- 
tion of the Scribes. According to the idea of those who noted 
it, the thought as it lay in the mind of the sacred writer when 
he commenced his sentence, was, “ye have snuffed at me;’’ but 
in penning it, he so far modified it as to write “ye snuffed at 
it.” The Tikkun Sopherim is in this case as in the others a 
mere rabbinical conceit, possessing neither critical nor exegeti- 
cal value. 

Ver. 14. The male is by implication a perfect male, as the 
wool, Isa. i. 18, is white wool. A vow is spoken of because 
things were admissible in free-will offerings which were not 
allowed in fulfilment of vows. Lev. xxii. 28, K. J. presents 
us with an allegorical interpretation of this verse, for which 
certainly his Jewish teacher is not responsible: the deceiver is 
the Jewish people, Christ the male of the flock, and the cor- 
rupt thing which they chose in preference to him was Barab- 
bas, a type of the devil. 

Ch. ii. ver. 2. A. adduces as parallel to “I will curse your 
blessings,” the phrase “‘enlighten my darkness.” Ps. xviii. 28. 
R. explains “blessings’’ to mean those things of yours which 
needed to be blessed, corn, wine and oil. 

Ver. 3. By ‘feasts’? here as in Ps. exviii. 27, Isa. xxix. 1, 
Ex. xxiii. 18, are to be understood the cattle of their offerings, 
such multitudes of which were sacrificed at every feast, K. 
He goes on to say: The meaning is, as you have despised me 
in your offerings, I will despise you in them; the thing which is 
vilest about your cattle I will spread upon your faces, 7. e., I 
will bring you into contempt by means of a famine, (comp. 
Joel ii. 19,) for I will destroy the seed which you sow and you 
shall be in want of bread and shall be disgraced among the 
nations. And it (iniquity) shall take you away unto it, (this 
shameful degradation.) » Measure for measure; ye despised me 
and ye shall be despised. A. explains the last clause, He (the 
enemy) shall take you away unto himself. '. I will reveal the 
shame of your sins upon your faces, and will put a stop to the 
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multitude of your feasts, and your portion shall be removed 
from it. 

The best rendering of ver. 5, seems to be, “my covenant was 
with him life and peace and I gave them to him: it was fear 
and he feared me and was afraid before my name.” Such 
were the stipulations pledged and actually given on either side. 
K. and R. render as in the English version. T. J. and LXX., 
And I gave him fear and he feared me. The pledge of “life,” 
K. thinks to have been at least partially fulfilled in the longevi- 
ty of Phinehas, grandson of Aaron; even if he were not to be 
identified with Elijah, thus escaping death altogether, he must 
have attained the age of three hundred years, as is shown by 
the mention made of him in the affair of the concubine at 
Gibeah, Judg. xx. 28. K. assumes in this computation that 
this event, because recorded at the close of the book of Judges, 
was subsequent to all that had been previously related: where- 
as it together with the narrative of Micah forms a supplement 
to the body of the book, containing facts which the writer did 
not choose wholly to omit, but which it did not comport with 
his plan to introduce, in their strictly chronological sequence. 

In the next section of his prophecy Malachi reproves the 
people for their sin in marrying foreign wives, ii. 10-16, as a 
gross transgression against the common unity of Israel and 
their covenant relation to God. 

Ver. 10. Have we not all (your Israelitish wives as well as 
yourselves) one father, ¢. ¢., Jacob? and we all believe in one 
God as our creator. Why then do we deal treacherously one 
against another, husbands against their native wives, by taking 
in addition wives from foreign nations and loving them more 
than the first? K. A. One Rabbi is quoted as entertaining the 
strange opinion, that the first clauses of the verse contain the 
language of those who had married foreign wives, and who 
object to the strictures of the prophet: Are we not all alike 
descendants of Adam and creatures of the same God? The 
“covenant of our fathers” is that which the Bléssed made with 
our fathers at Sinai, R. K. comments on this expression thus: 
The covenant of our fathers was not to deal treacherously against 
their wives. For Abraham our father, although he had no 
children by Sarah, did not deal treacherously against her in 
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taking another wife besides her, until-she said to him of her 
own accord that he should take Hagar, Gen. xvi. 2. And so 
Isaac our father, although Rebekah was barren, did not take 
another besides her. And so Jacob our father did not take a 
wife of his own will in addition to his wives, until they gave him 
leave. 

Ver. 11. Even in Jerusalem the place of the sanctuary they 
commit this abomination. By the holiness of the Lord is 
meant the cleaving together of man and wife, as is required 
Gen. ii. 24. At the close of the prohibited degrees Israel is 
commanded to be holy, Lev.'xix. 2, in contrast with the hea- 
then who indulge in such practices. Israel is also called ‘holi- 
ness to the Lord,” Jer. ii. 8; and holiness is profaned by 
unjustly treating a daughter of Israel, and marrying besides 
her “the daughter of a strange god,” @. e., one who serves a 
strange god. This expression stands in opposition to that of 
the previous verse—One God hath created us, K. 

Ver. 12. The learner (the one awake, of an active acute 
mind), and the teacher a wise man (the one answering.) R. 
M. precisely reverses them, as does the English version, under- 
standing by the wakeful, the teacher, and by him who answers, 
the pupil. Both refer these expressions to the schools of learn- 
ing, as that which follows has reference to the penalty to be 
inflicted on disobedient priests. J. adopts the same rendering, 
but applies the term ‘master’’ to the priests, and “scholar’’ to 
the laity. K. explains the expression to mean every living 
person; him who is alive (awake, as opposed to the sleep of 
death) and can answer to his name. A. and T. son and son’s 
son. The rendering of the LXX. gu¢ tazeevwiF seems to have 
arisen from mistaking the letters of the original text for my> 4», 
the verb thus formed being read as a Pual future. 

Ver. 13. “This second thing ye do:” the first was offering 
on the altar what had been taken by violence or was blemished; 
the second is covering it with the tears of the daughters of Israel, 
caused by your unrighteous treatment of them. ‘The altar 
being subjected to this double injury, God would accept nothing 
that was offered upon it, A. K. According to R. the first 
grievance was for any one even though previously unmarried 
to be wedded to a Gentile at all, ver. 10-13; the second still 
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more aggravated, was for one already joined to a woman of 
Israel to take in addition to her, and to put over her Gentile 
wives, the only excuse being that the beauty of the former had 
been injured by the famine and the captivity. The word 
**second”’ has been mistaken by the LXX. for “I hate,” which 
has in the original somewhat similar letters. 

Ver. 14. And if ye say, What reason is there in our treat- 
ment of our wives, why he should not accept dur oblations? the 
answer is, Because Jehovah has been witness between thee and 
the wife of thy youth, that thou dost not love her, and thy heart 
is not with her, and thou hast dealt treacherously against her. 
She is thy companion even if she were not the wife of thy 
youth; how much more when she is the wife of thy youth, whom 

it is incumbent upon thee to, love exceedingly and not to refuse. 
Isa. liv. 6. He says “thy covenant wife” because thou madest 
a covenant between thee and her when thou tookest her to 
wife, K. 

Ver. 15. The brevity and elliptical character of the expres- 
sions in this verse make it exceedingly difficult, and have given 
rise to great variety in its interpretation, in ancient as well as 
in modern times. The best view of-it, and, as it would appear, 
the oldest, for it is expressed by T., seems to be that it is an 
allusion to the case of Abraham, behind whose connection with 
Hagar, the cotemporaries of the prophet sought to shelter them- 
selves from his reproofs. K. copied by M., One (7. e., Abra- 
ham who was one and was father to all who follow him in his 
faith) did not do (as ye are doing). Excellency of spirit (Eng. 
ver. marg.) was to him, consequently he was not led by carnal 
lust, but married even Sarah only in obedience to the command, 
Gen. i. 28. Joseph Kimchi finds in it the same general refer- 
ence, but reads it interrogatively as the language of the people 
objecting to the prophet: Did not Abraham our father, who 
was one, do as we are doing? for he married Hagar his maid, 
although excellency of spirit was to hin, ¢. e., he was a prophet. 
And Malachi replies, But what was the one (Abraham) seeking? 
When he married Hagar, he only married to seek seed, since 
he had no son by Sarah. And nevertheless, he did not deal 
treacherously against his wife, for he did, by her pleasure and 
leave, what he did. Surely ye should take heed unto your- 
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selves, and none of you should deal treacherously against the 
wife of his youth, to leave her and marry the daughter of a 
strange god. R. explains it to mean that God made one pair 
at first and the rest of the spirits (all other human souls) pro- 
ceeded from them. J. also, like the English version, refers it 
to the original creation of a single human pair, as revealing the 
true character and design of matrimony. Another Rabbinical 
explanation applies it to Israel generally, as a unique people 
and distinguished above other nations. Did not God constitute 
Israel his own peculiar people and make them one, distinct from 
all others, requiring them to preserve their race from foreign 
mixture? Excellency of spirit, or special endowments, were 
granted to them. ‘They should therefore seek to intermarry 
only with the godly seed, the daughters of Israel. A. para- 
phrases it, “Not one of you has done (according to the law) 
and his spirit is left to him:’” by which he may have meant 
they were all transgressing, although by God’s mercy they 
were continued in life, or no one has acted as though the Spirit ~ 
of God were still with him. If the latter, it would be similar 
to the explanation of L. de Dieu, (which Maurer has spoiled in 
the borrowing.) No one has acted as ye are doing who had 
any remains of the Spirit’s influence upon his heart: and how 
could one act thus, seeking the seed of God? Abarbenel ren- 
ders it: It is not one of you alone who has acted thus, while 
the rest had a better spirit. The od xaddv of the LXX. is per- 
haps an error of transcription for odx dddog. KK. remarks on the 
last clause of this verse, that it is the custom of the Scriptures 
to pass from the second to other persons in the same con- 
nection. ’ 

Ver. 16. The only true sense of the first clause is that given 
by A. The Lord hates that a man should put away his pure 
wife. The LXX. T. J. K. M. and R. are united in putting 
upon it an exactly opposite sense, making it to sanction divorce. 
If he hate (his wife), let him put her away (Eng. ver. marg.), 
a rendering which the original will not bear. K. remarks, It 
is proper to dismiss her with a bill of divorce, that she may 
go and be married to another, but to retain her and hate her 
in thy heart, is dealing very treacherously. In the Talmudic 
tract Gittin, or Divorces, different Rabbins are introduced 
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maintaining the two views of this clause given above; and the 
discrepancy is reconciled by saying that the former is true in 
the case of the first wife, and the latter in the case of the 
second. The next clause is also variously explained. A. The 
Lord hates that a man should cover violence with his garment; 
he sees what is done in secret. R. Is it proper that thou 
shouldest spread thy robe over her to take her to thee to wife, 
and then cover the robe with violence by hating her in thy 
heart, and grieving and vexing her continually? K. The 
meaning is, that he makes it appear as though he loved her, 
and he cleaves to her as his garment which he is unwilling to 
put off; so he will not dismiss her, and yet he ri her. This 
is violence covering his garment. 

The next section of the prophecy, ii. 17—iii. 6, is occupied 
With those who denied the righteousness of God’s dispensations, 
and points them to a time when that righteousness should be 
fully and finally vindicated, viz., the coming of the Lord to his 
temple. The single feature of Messiah’s work which is here 
sundered from all the others, not because it is its only or even 
most important characteristic, but simply because it alone is in 
point here, is that of purification~and judgment. And the 
whole of what he was to accomplish in this respect is here 
regarded, as it were, in the aggregate, or condensed into one 
view from the outset of his earthly ministry, when he scourged 
out of the temple them that were profaning it, to the final and 
complete separation which he is yet to make of the wicked from 
among thejust. So that the question, whether it is the first com- 
ing of Christ that is referred to, or his second coming, is wholly 
out of place; and every attempt to explain this passage of one 
or the other exclusively, must be unsuccessful. The prophet 
does not undertake to distinguish between Christ’s successive 
comings. His entire work of judgment consequent upon his 
appearance in the world is the thing intended. 

Ver. 17. Wearying the Lord is spoken of after the manner 
of men, for the Blessed faints not, neither is weary. Isa. xl. 28. 
Every one that doeth evil is good in the sight of the Lord; or 
if this is not the case, where is the God of judgment?’ Why 
does he not inflict deserved punishment upon them? K. 

Chap. iii. ver. 1. The error of the Jewish interpreters in 
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relation to the messenger here spoken of, who should prepare 
the way before the coming of the Lord, is a natural consequence 
_ of their refusal to recognize its fulfilment. K. R. M. think 
that an angel from heaven is intended. A. supposes that Mes- 
siah ben Joseph is meant; a figment of the Rabbins who, unable 
to reconcile the seemingly contradictory statements regarding 
the person and acts of the coming Redeemer, alleged that there 
were to be two Messiahs, one a descendant of Joseph, who 
should suffer and die, the other a son of David, who should 
conquer and reign. Preparing the way before the Lord, K., 
by an error into which other interpreters have fallen since, in 
relation to other passages than the present, converts into re- 
moving obstructions from the way of the returning exiles. “The 
Lord,” according to K., is king Messiah. The angel (or mes- 
senger) of the covenant is likewise Messiah (so also A.), or else 
Elijah (so also M.) of whom it is related in the Hagada, that he 
was very zealous for the covenant of circumcision when Jezebel 
prohibited its observance. He shall come suddenly, for no man 
shall know the day of his coming until it shall actually take 
place; because the end is not revealed in the book of Daniel. 
(This last sentence is probably directed against Christians who 
find the date of Messiah’s advent in the prophecy of the sev- 
enty weeks.) It may be worth observing, that J. remarks upon 
the citations from this verse in the New Testament, “It is ma- 
nifest that the apostles, evangelists, and the Saviour himself, 
did not follow the authority of the septuagint, which being ac- 
quainted with the Hebrew language they did not need to do, 
but they translated what they read, from the Hebrew; non 
curantes de syllabis punctisque verborum, dummodo sententia- 
rum veritas transferatur.” 

Ch. iil. 7-12, reproves the people for their negligence in 
bringing tithes and offerings, in consequence of which they had 
been burdened with a curse which would only be removed upon 
their return to their duty. 

The concluding section of the book, iii. 18—iv. 6, replies to 
those who say that it is vain to serve God, by pointing to the 
manner in which the righteous and the wicked are even now 
respectively regarded by the Lord, and to the distinction pal- 
pable to all which shall one day be made between them. K. 
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remarks that the prophet reproves his hearers again for saying 
that there was no judge and no judgment. 

The form of the verb rendered ver. 13, “we have spoken so 
much” and ver. 16, “spake often,”’ denotes as in Ezek. xxxiii. 
30, the frequent repetition of the speaking, K. The form is 
Sometimes used as a passive, at other times it expresses as here 
reciprocal action, an interchange of words with one another, 
talking, conversing, which is by implication frequent and con- 
tinued. 

Vers 14, 15 are the language of men who understood not 
the ways of the Lord nor his judgments. And when those who 
fear the Lord, hear the words of these men who deny the pro- 
vidence of God in sublunary affairs, they speak one to another 
and multiply their words, and repeat them, and give themselves 
to them, until they find by their understanding that “all his 
ways are judgment; a God of truth-and without iniquity, just 
and right is he.” The Blessed hears their words and shall 
reward them. A book of remembrance is spoken of here as 
in Ex. xxxii. 32, Dan. xii. 1, after the manner of men, since 
kings keep such records; but there is no forgetfulness with the 
Blessed. What they say who fear the Lord and think upon his 
name, is kept for them to eternity. They who think upon his 
name are they who meditate perpetually upon the ways of God, 
and the doctrines of theology, for his name is himself and he is 
his name, K. 

BR. paraphrases ver. 14-16, thus: We have served God and 
kept his ordinance, and now we see the wicked prosper until 
we bless them on account of the results of their wickedness. 
Men tempt him saying, We will see what he is able to do to us, 
and yet they are delivered from evil and stumble not. The 
Lord answers them, At the very time that the wicked are com- 
mitting their iniquity and the good walking mournfully before 
me, they that feared the Lord spake to one another not to 
cleave to their evil deeds, and as for me your words are not for- 
gotten before me. Although I hasten not to render a recom- 
pense, I have hearkened and heard and commanded a book of 
remembrance to be written for them, and their words. are pre- 


served before me. 
R. renders ver. 17 as is done in the English version, only he 
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understands by the jewels or treasure that recompense which 
God has laid aside respectively for the righteous and the 
wicked. The LXX., J., A., K., and M. depart from the order 
of the words as indicated by the Masoretic punctuation, and 
connect them thus: They (é. ¢., the pious of this generation 
who shall be raised from the dead, and'the pious of that gene- 
ration also, K.) shall be my jewels or special treasure in the 
day which I am making, (¢. ¢., the day of judgment when I 
judge the wicked, K.) K. paraphrases thus the latter part of 
this verse and the next: I will spare them, so that the evil 
which consumes the wicked shall not overtake them. A father 
spares all his sons, Ps. cili. 18, but still more the one that 
serves him. Then shall be proved the distinction between the 
righteous and the wicked; and workers of iniquity shall no 
more say, It is good in the eyes of the Lord; it is vain to 
serve God. 

Chap. iv. 1, 2. The day that cometh is the day of judgment, 
in which the wicked shall be consumed quickly like stubble; 
but the Sun of Righteousness shall arise upon the good, and 
they shall be delivered from all evil and rejoice with a glad 
heart, K. A. and R., however, understand the burning as an 
oven not of the flames of Gehenna, but of the excessive heat 
of the sun, which shall then be invested with unwonted power. 
His rays should be beneficent and salutary to the righteous, 
but bring injury and ruin to the wicked. The view here alluded 
to is more fully presented in Breshith Rabba, in which, as 
quoted, Bux. Rab. Lex. p. 1898, it is said: “There is a pool 
of waters about the sun, and when it rises, God weakens its 
strength, that it go not forth and inflame the whole world. 
But hereafter the holy and blessed God shall strip it of its 
covering, and burn with it the wicked, as it is said, The day 
cometh that shall burn as an oven.” ‘Root nor branch” is 
rendered by 'T’., son nor son’s son. Wings means the light of 
the sun spread over the earth, as in Joel ii. 2, the dawn is said 
to be thus spread. Whithersoever ye go forth, ye shall be fruit- . 
ful, and grow like calves of the stall, which are great in fatness 
and flesh, K. 

Ver. 3. Now the wicked rule you, but then ye shall tram- 
ple them under the soles of your feet. Although it had 
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been said that the coming day should burn them up, their 
consumption should not be instantaneous, but gradual, and 
occupying a short time; but so long as they last, they shall be 
trampled beneath the feet of the righteous. The figure of 
ashes is employed because the coming day shall burn them, K. 

Ver. 4, Until the day of judgment shall come, remember 
throughout every generation the law of Moses my servant, to 
do according to all that is written in it, as I commanded in 
Horeb: not according to the words of those (Christians are no 
doubt principally intended) who say that it was given for a 
time in its literal sense, but an interpreter should come and 
expound it spiritually; this verse is an answer to them, K. 
The letter of unusual size, with which the word Remember 
commences, as explained, Buxt. Comment. Masoret, p. 156, is 
designed to call attention to the importance of the injunction, 
or, in the opinion of others, as the numerical power of the 
letter is seven, it alludes to the five books of Moses, the Pro- 
phets, and the Hagiographa, as the seven parts composing the 
entire Scriptures. 

Ver. 5. Although I have thus admonished you respecting 
the law of Moses throughout every generation, nevertheless for 
your good I will send you Elijah the prophet. The meaning 
of which is that his soul which went up to heaven shall be 
brought back into a body created like his former body; for his 
former body returned to the earth at his ascension, every 
element to its element. And after he shall be restored to the 
body, he shall be sent to Israel before the day of judgment, 
which is the great and dreadful day of the Lord, K. The 
substitution by the LXX. of Elijah the Tishbite for Elijah the 
prophet, also betrays an expectation of his personal reappear- 
ance. The same view is presented in the book of Sirach xlviii. 
10. J. remarks upon the combination of Moses and Elias 
here, as they were afterwards united in their appearance when 
Christ was transfigured, Moses representing the law, and Elijah 
the prophets, since the law and the whole choir of the prophets 
predict the passion of Christ. In opposition to Jews and 
heretics he cites the language of the Saviour applying-this pre- 
diction to John the Baptist. M. makes upon this verse the 
verbal remark, that “before” and ‘‘behind” are primarily said of 
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the human body, whence they are transferred to other things, 
particularly to antecedence and posteriority in point of time. 

Ver. 6. He shall admonish both fathers and children to 
return with all their heart to the Lord, and they who return 
shall be delivered from the day of judgment. He gives this 
admonition, lest in the day that is coming the Lord smite the 
whole earth, and it be accursed. They who will not receive it, 
shall perish in the wilderness of nations or at the day of judg- 
ment in the land of Israel: but they who are admonished shall 
shine as the brightness of the firmament and as the stars for 
ever and ever, K. A. and M. agree with K. in rendering “the 
heart of the fathers in addition to or together with the children, 
and the heart of the children in addition to their fathers.” 
R. “He shall turn the heart of the fathers by means of the 
children, and the heart of the children by means of the fathers,” 
a rendering, which the original will not admit. The LXX. 
and J. translate as the English version. The sense is thus 
given by J.: Before the day of judgment come and the Lord 
smite the earth with a curse whether utterly or suddenly (as 
the Seventy translate,) the Lord shall send in Elijah the whole 
choir of prophets, who shall bring back the heart of the fathers 
to the children, viz., that of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob and all the 
patriarchs, so that their posterity may believe in the Lord the 
Saviour, in whom they too believed, for Abraham saw the day 
of the Lord and was glad; as the heart of the father to the 
son, that is the heart of God to every one who has received 
the spirit of adoption;’and the heart of the children to their 
fathers, that Jews and Christians who now disagree with each 
other may be united in an equal reverence of Christ. For if 
Elijah shall not first turn the heart of the fathers to the 
children, and the heart of the children to their fathers, when 
the great and dreadful day shall come (great to the saints, 
dreadful to sinners) the true and righteous judge shall smite 
not the heavens nor those who dwell in heaven, but the earth 
and faose who are engaged in earthly works, with a curse. 

A. concludes his exposition with a reference to the writing 
which is said, 2 Chron. xxi. 12, to have come to Jehoram from 
the prophet Elijah, and which he argues could not have been 
written prior to his ascension and left to be transmitted to that 
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king, but must have been written at the time and sent directly 
by Elijah. And there is no doubt, he adds, that he is to 
reappear, and may the Lord in his mercy hasten his prophecy 
and speed the end of his coming. May the Lord, we would 
rejoin, speedily remove the veil which still remains untaken 
away from the heart of Israel according to the flesh. 


Art. VII.—The Life of Mrs. Sherwood, (chiefly autobiographi- 
cal) with Extracts from Mr. Sherwood’s Journal during his 
imprisonment in France and residence in India. Edited 
by her daughter, Sophia Kelly. London: 1854. pp. 600, 
8yo. 


SOME years ago, we in common with thousands of readers in 
England and America—we may now add India—looked with 
avidity for every new publication of Mrs. Sherwood; holding 
her to be, without exception, the most captivating writer in her 
chosen branch of literature, which was that of religious narra- 
tive. And as we never yielded to the prudery of those ultra- 
puritanic censors, who would proscribe all story books, if they 
happened to inculcate divine things, or essayed by beautiful 
parables to lead the youthful mind to Christ, we rejoiced 
unfeignedly in the wide circulation given to books, which, along 
with a very pardonable Episcopalian provincialism, taught the 
true gospel, and the way of a sinner’s return to God. There 
are many who can never forget the first time they read and 
wept over “Little Henry and his Bearer;’’ and we know those 
to whom the “Lady of the Manor’ was almost a Christian 
Library. Mrs. Sherwood had the rare faculty of being long 
without being tedious, and her protracted descriptions, adding 
to the seeming reality of the story, have sometimes reminded 
us of De Foe. 

At a certain time, exceedingly painful rumours came to our 
ears, respecting the orthodoxy of Mrs. Sherwood. It was con- 
fidently asserted that she had yielded some cardinal doctrines 
of the faith; that her later volumes had broached heresy; in a 
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word that she was known as a Universalist. It ought to be for 
an instruction and a warning—but multitudes believed this evil 
report and ceased to read the works of this once honoured 
author. The appearance of the volume named above has 
delightfully dispelled some of our apprehensions, and restored 
this excellent Christian woman to her former place in our 
affectionate reverence. We observe here no deviation from the 
catholic faith of evangelical Christendom. What other views 
may be offered in any among her voluminous writings, we. can- 
not venture to say; but in this memoir, which is largely made 
up of her own diary and reminiscences, we remember nothing 
which would strike even the most fastidious as unsafe; unless 
it should be her belief in the premillennial advent, and her 
accordance with Dr. Malan, as to the faith of assurance. Mrs. 
Sherwood was no Unitarian. ‘Some have believed of me,” 
she used to say, “that I doubt that my Saviour, my Redeemer, is 
perfect God as well as perfect man. Oh! those who say so 
cannot know how, through the Divine blessing of the Holy 
Spirit, I have been taught to see this Saviour. No: created 
being could suffer what our Lord has suffered for us, his ran- 
somed brethren. Christ’s love for us is eternal—fathomless— 
divine.” She was no Universalist; as we learn from the fol- 
lowing remarks of her daughter. “It was whilst we were 
living in Britannia Square, Worcester, a very large parcel 
arrived from America, containmg many splendidly bound 
volumes, as a present to me. The books were from a numerous 
party in America, called the ‘ Universalists,’ with which I dis- 
claim all connnection, as I believe their doctrines, as far as I know 
them, are a denial of the Holy Scriptures; as they say that the 
mercy of God is bestowed upon man without the ransom being 
obtained by Christ. These persons, in their journals, have 
declared me, and also my daughter Sophia, members of their 
body ; but we wrote at once to disclaim it, though I have reason to 
think our letters were never published. The works sent, though 
finely got up, were hateful-to us from their sentiments; and Dr. 
Streeten closed the parcel up again, and forwarded them to a 
gentleman in Bristol who had dealings in America,-who pro- 
mised to return them from whence they came; and so it was 
done. It was for the purpose of declaring that my whole trust 
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and confidence are on the righteousness of my Divine Saviour 
that I then set to work to write a statement of my belief, which 
I did in the story of Evelyn, in the third volume of ‘The Fair- 
child Family.’ ” 

The most valuable part of this large volume is the autobio- 
graphy. If sometimes it abounds in family details and mo- 
therly gossip, we believe every cultivated reader will forgive 
this, for the sake of the characteristic power of description, and 
the glimpses afforded into corners of English society, both lite- 
rary and religious, which are seldom revealed, and which, as to 
manner and effect, often remind us of Mrs. More and Madame 
d’Arblay. 

Mrs. Sherwood was born in 1775, and was a daughter of the 
Rey. George Butt, a clergyman of the Church of England. 
The picture which she gives of this accomplished and remark- 
ably winning man, is in her very best manner. Fer early life 
was one of delightful freedom, hilarity and improvement. She 
was introduced to many notabilities of the day, such as Miss 
Seward, Miss H. More, and Dr. Valpy. The journal of Henry 
Sherwood, afterwards her husband, kept during his detention 
in France, in the eventful year 1797, is not the least interest- 
ing part of the book. 

Being gifted from early childhood with a talent for story- 
telling, which was almost oriental, and growing up amidst all 
the incitements of literary commerce, she could scarcely refrain 
from composition, and very early entered on the career of au- 
thorship as a novelist. Of the works entitled “Margarita,” 
“Susan Grey,” and “stelle,” we know nothing but what she 
tells us; they seem to have gained a certain yogue. The great 
era of her life was opened by her going to India; and the occa- 
sion of this was her marriage in 1803, to an army officer, Cap- 
tain Sherwood, a man of eminent piety, and the friend of Bishop 
Corrie, Henry Martyn and Thomason. The life of Mr. and 
Mrs. Sherwood in India was truly a missionary life. We do 
not see how it could have been more so, if they had been for- 
mally dedicated to the work. And we own that our interest in 
the volume before us is chicfly derived from this fact, and from 
the intercourse of Mrs. Sherwood with those devoted servants 
of Christ, Corrie and Martyn. Of Martyn’s little peculiarities 
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and personal traits, there is so much more in Mrs. Sherwood’s 
easy narrative than in the published biography of that remark- 
able missionary and confessor, that we shall gratify our readers 
by copious extracts on this head; especially as the volume is 
not republished in America. If these are inserted with a fre- 
quency not common in our pages, let it be remembered, that 
material so tempting seldom offers itself for our selection. The 
first gives an account of Mr. Martyn, at Dinapore; it is Mrs. 
Sherwood who writes: 

“The instant we came to anchor at Dinapore, Mr. Sherwood 
set out on foot to carry a letter which he had brought from 
Mr. Parson to Mr. Henry Martyn, who eventually became one 
of our dearest friends. Mr. Martyn’s quarters at Dinapore 
were in the smaller square, as far as could be distant from 
our old quarters, but precisely the same sort of church-like 
abode, with little furniture, the rooms wide and high, with 
many vast doorways having green jalousied doors, and long 
verandahs encompassing two sides of the quarters. Mr. Mar- 
tyn received Mr. Sherwood not as a stranger, but as a brother, 
the child of the same father. As the sun was already low, he 
must needs walk back with him to see me. I perfectly remem- 
ber the figure of that simple-hearted and holy young man, 
when he entered our budgerow. He was dressed in white, and 
looked very pale, which, however, was nothing singular in 
India; his hair, a light brown, was raised from his forehead, 
which was a remarkably fine one. His features were not regu- 
lar, but the expression was so luminous, so intellectual, so 
affectionate, so beaming with divine charity, that no one could 
have looked at his features and thought of their shape or form; 
the outbeaming of his soul would absorb the attention of every 
observer. There was a very decided air, too, of the gentleman 
about Mr. Martyn, and a perfection of manners which, from 
his extreme attention to all minute civilities, might seem almost 
inconsistent with the general bent of his thoughts to the most 
Serious subjects. He was as remarkable for ease as cheerful- 
ness, and in this particular this Journal does not give a graphic 
account of this blessed child of God. I was much pleased at 
the first sight of Mr. Martyn. I had heard much of him from 
Mr. Parson; but had no anticipation of his hereafter becoming 
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so distinguished as he subsequently did. And if I anticipated 
it little, he, I am sure anticipated it less, for he was one of the 
humblest of men. 

“Mr. Martyn invited us to visit him at his quarters at Dina- 
pore, and we agreed to accept his invitation the next day. 
Mr. Martyn’s house was destitute of every comfort, though he 
had multitudes of people about him. I had been troubled with 
a pain in my face, and there was not such a thing as a pillow 
in the house. I could not find anything to lay my head on at 
night but a bolster, stuffed as hard as a pin-cushion. We had 
not, as is usual in India, brought our own bedding from the 
boats. Our kind friend had given us his own room; but I 
could get no rest during the two nights of my remaining there, 
from the pain in my face, which was irritated by the bolster; 
but during each day, however, there was much for my mind to 
feed upon with delight. After breakfast Mr. Martyn had 
family prayers, which he commenced by singing a hymn. He 
had a rich, deep voice, and a fine taste for vocal music. After 
singing, he read a chapter, explained parts of it, and prayed 
extempore. Afterwards, he withdrew to his studies and trans- 
lations. The evening was finished with another hymn, scrip- 
ture reading, and prayers. The conversion of the natives and 
the building up of the kingdom of Christ, were the great 
objects for which alone that child of God seemed to exist then, 
and, in fact, for which he died. 

“7 wish that I could remember-more of his conversation at 
that time; but my memory has been too often heavily laden 
with diversified subjects to be always vigorous and distinct. 
There is a reference in ‘The Infant’s Progress’ to one elegant 
idea of his respecting a rose transfixed with a thorn. The 
natives have a peculiar taste for forming nosegays by fixing 
flowers of various colours and descriptions on a thorny branch, 
and these the gardener often presents as an offering to his 
master. This offering is usually laid on the breakfast-table. 
The flowers thus parted from their own stem begin to languish 
instantly, soon collapse, and lose their bloom and fragrance. 
It may easily be imagined how such a mind as that which 
Henry Martyn had, might apply this emblem to the union 
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between Christ and his people; showing how our life depends 
on our union, and with him only, as the only living root. 

‘We were much pleased with Mr. Martyn’s sermon, and yet 
I do not now even remember the text. Mr. Martyn showed us 
in the Calcutta Collection, which we used in India, a hymn 
which he had caused to be sung at the funeral of a young and 
lovely lady, the wife of an officer of the regiment then in Dina- 
pore. Little did I anticipate the circumstances under which I 
myself selected this hymn to be sung many a year after, at the 
funeral sermon of my daughter Emily: 


¢ When blooming youth is snatched away 
By death’s resistless hand, 
Our hearts the mournful tribute pay 
Which pity must demand.’ 


“In my Indian journal I find this remark:—‘Mr. Martyn 
is one of the most pleasing, mild, and heavenly-minded men, 
walking in this turbulent world with peace in his mind, and 
charity in his heart.’”’ 

The references to Bishop Corrie, first in connection with 
Martyn, and afterwards by himself, confirm the judgment which 
we had already formed of this excellent man. It was no small 
privilege to be joined to two such servants of Christ, as were 
Captain Sherwood and his gifted wife: 

““As we were proceeding we met with a boat, bringing us 
bread and vegetables from kind Mr. Corrie, the late Bishop of 
Madras, a friend of Mr. Parson, then stationed as chaplain at 
Chunar. This was the beginning of our intercourse with the 
' simple-hearted, holy Christian. God, in his infinite mercy, 
though we knew it not, was beginning to lead us out from 
worldly society into that of his chosen and most beloved chil- 
dren in India. He hitherto hedged our way with sharp thorns, 
but he was preparing the roses, which after a little while were 
to render the few last years of our residence in the Hast as 
happy as human beings can be in the present state of existence. 

“As the day broke, having not yet left Benares behind us, 
but being still near some parts of the city, we heard a confused 
noise of horns, cracked drums, and other nondescript instru- 
ments, we cannot say of music, but of discord, sufficient to ter- 
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rify any one who did not know from whence it came. These 
‘sounds were from different places of worship at Benares. It 
was here that Mr. Corrie first began his ministry in India, and 
many of his letters to Mr. Martyn are dated from thence. It 
is very probable that had he not been removed from this place, 
within two or three years afterwards, his life must have fallen 
a sacrifice to the excessive heats. Mr. Sherwood walked up 
from the river to the Fort, when he landed at Chunar, and he 
found Mr. Corrie in quarters there. He breakfasted with him 
whilst the fleet was coming up, and when it came in view he 
brought Mr. Corrié on board our pinnace. He remained with 
us three hours, whilst the greater part of the fleet was labouring 
through the dangerous rapid which is opposite Chunar, and 
then he left us. And now let me endeavour to recover my 
first impression of that humble and blessed child of God, Mr. 
Corrie. He was a tall man, nearly six feet high; his features 
were not good, from the length of his face, but the expression 
of his countenance was as full of love as that of my father’s— 
more I cannot say—with a simplicity wholly his own. He 
never departed from the most perfect rules of politeness; he 
never said a rude or unkind thing; and never seemed to have 
any consciousness of the rank of the person with whom he was 
conversing. He was equally courteous to all, and attentive to 
every individual who came within his observation. I had been 
greatly pleased with Mr. Martyn; I could not be less so with 
Mr. Corrie. A letter from Mr. Parson had apprized him of 
our approach, and he met us not as strangers, but in every 
respect treated us as a dear brother and sister, opening out his 
own plans for instructing the people, and urging us to make 
every exertion for the cause of Christianity. ‘This excellent 
man, as I said, remained nearly three hours with us, until we, 
with the whole fleet had passed Chunar; he was then obliged to 
leave us, returning in a small boat.” 

The long extract which we shall next give, will go further, 
by its graphic character, to illustrate the life of Europeans in 
India, than any account of equal length within our knowledge. 

“The mode of existence of an English family during the hot 
winds in India is so very unlike anything in Europe, that I 
must not omit to describe it, with reference especially to my 
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own situation then at Cawnpore. Every outer door of the 
house and every window is closed; all the interior doors and 
venetians are, however, open, whilst most of the private apart- 
ments are shut in by drop curtains or screens of grass, looking 
like fine wire-work, partially covered with green silk. The 
hall, which never has any other than borrowed lights in any 
bungalow, is always in the centre of the house; and ours, at 
Cawnpore, had a large room on each side of it, with baths and 
sleeping-rooms. In the hot winds I always sat in the hall at 
Cawnpore. Though I was that year without a baby of my own, 
I had my orphan, my little Annie, always by me, quietly occu- 
pying herself when not actually receiving instruction from me. 
I had given her a good-sized box, painted green, with a lock 
and key; she had a little chair and table. 

“She was the neatest of all neat little people, somewhat 
faddy and particular, perchance. She was the child, of all 
others, to live with an ancient grandmother. Annie’s treasures 
were few; but they were all contained in her green box. She 
never wanted occupation; she was either dressing her doll or 
finding pretty verses in her Bible, marking the places with an 
infinitude of minute pieces of paper. It was a great delight to 
me to have this little quiet one by my side. 

‘“‘T generally sat on a sofa, with a table before me, with my 
pen and ink and books; for I used to write as long as I could 
bear the exertion, and then I rested on the sofa, and read. I 
read an immense deal in India, the very scarcity of books mak- 
ing me more anxious for them. A new book, or one I had not 
often read before, was then to me like cold water to the thirsty 
soul. I shall never forget the delight which I had when some- 
body lent me ‘Robinson Crusoe,’ and when Mr. Sherwood 
picked up an old copy of ‘Sir Charles Grandison.’ But to pro- 
ceed with my picture: In another part of this hall sat Mr. 
Sherwood during most part of the morning, either engaged with 
his accounts, his journal or his books. He, of course, did not 
like the confinement so-well as I did, and often contrived to 
get out to a neighbour’s bungalow, in his palanquin, during some 
part of the long morning. In one of the side-rooms sat Ser- 
jeant Clark, with his books and accounts. ~This worthy and 
most methodical personage used to fill up his time in copying 
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my manuscripts in a very neat hand, and in giving lessons in 
reading and spelling, &c., to Annie. He always dined at our 
tiffin time. In the other room was the orphan Sally, with her 
toys. Beside her sat her attendant, chewing her paun, and 
enjoying a state of perfect apathy. Thus did our mornings 
pass, whilst we sat in what the lovers of broad daylight would 
call almost darkness. During these mornings we heard no 
sounds but the monotonous click of the punkah,* or the melan- 
choly moaning of the burning blast without, with the splash 
and dripping of the water thrown over the tatties.t At one 
o'clock, or perhaps somewhat later, the tiffin was always served; 
a hot dinner, in fact, consisting always of curry and a variety 
of vegetables. We often dined at this hour, the children at a 
little table in the room, after which we all lay down, the adults 
on the sofas, and the children on the floor, under the punkah 
in the hall. At four, or later, perhaps, we had coffee brought, 
from which we all derived much refreshment. We then bathed 
and dressed, and at six or thereabouts, the wind generally fall- 
ing, the tatties were removed, the doors and windows of the 
house were opened, and we either took an airing in carriages, 
or sat in the verandah; but the evenings and nights of the hot 
winds brought no refreshment. .On the 30th of May, the Rev. 
Henry Martyn arrived at our bungalow. The former chaplain 
had proceeded to the presidency, and we were so highly favour- 
ed as to have Mr. Martyn appointed in his place. Iam not 
aware whether we expected him, but certainly not at the time 
when he did appear. It was in the morning, and we were situ- 
ated as above described, the desert winds blowing like fire with- 
out, when we suddenly heard the quick steps of many bearers. 
Mr. Sherwood ran out to the leeward of the house, and exclaim- 
ed, ‘Mr. Martyn!’ The next moment I saw him leading in 
that excellent man, and saw our visitor a moment afterwards 
fall down in a fainting fit. He had travelled in a palanquin 
from Dinapore, and the first part of the way he moved only by 
night. But between Cawnpore and Allahabad, being a hundred 


* The punkahris a piece of mechanism attached to large houses in India, which, 
being worked, acts as a monstrous fan to the whole house.—Ep. 

+ The tatta is a screen of fragrant, moss- mare grass, which is constantly kept wet 
by the water-carriers—Eb. 
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and thirty miles, there is no resting-place, and he was compell- 
ed for two days and two nights to journey on in his palanquin, 
exposed to the raging heat of a fiery wind. He arrived, 
therefore, quite exhausted, and actually under the influence of 
fever. There was not another family in Cawnpore except ours 
to which he could have gone with pleasure; not because any 
family would have denied shelter to a countryman in such a 
condition, but alas! they were only Christians in name. In 
his fainting state, Mr. Martyn could not have retired to the 
sleeping-room which we caused to be prepared immediately for 
him, because we had no means of cooling any sleeping-room so 
thoroughly as we could the hall. We therefore, had a couch 
set for him in the hall. There he was laid, and very ill he was 
for a day or two. On the 2d of May the hot winds left us, and 
we had a close, suffocating calm. Mr. Martyn could not lift 
his head from the couch. In our bungalow, when shut up as 
close as it could be, we could not get the thermometer under 
ninety-six, though the punkah was constantly going. When 
Mr. Martyn got a little better he became very cheerful, and 
seemed quite happy with us all about him. He commonly lay 
on his couch in the hall during the morning with many books 
near to his hand, and amongst these always a Hebrew Bible 
and a Greek Testament. Soon, very soon, he began to talk to 
me of what was passing in his mind, calling to me at my table 
to tell me his thoughts. He was studying the Hebrew charac- 
ters, having an idea, which I believe is not a new one, that 
these characters contain the elements of all things, though I 
have reason to suppose that he could not make them out at 
all to his satisfaction; but whenever anything occurred to him 
he must needs make it known to me. 

“‘He was much engaged also with another subject, into which 
I was more capable of entering. It was his opinion that, if the 
Hindoos could be persuaded that all nations are made of one 
blood, to dwell upon the face of the earth, and if they could be 
shown how each nation is connected by its descent from the 
sons and grandsons of Noah with other nations existing upon 
the globe, it would be a means of breaking down, or at 
least of loosening that wall of separation which they have set 
up between themselves and all other people. With this view 
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Mr. Martyn was endeavouring to trace up the various leading 
families of the earth to their great progenitors; and so much 
pleased was I with what he said on this subject, that I immedi- 
ately committed all I could remember to paper, and founded 
thereupon a system of historical instruction which I ever after- 
wards used with my children. Mr. Martyn, like myself at this 
time, was often perplexed and dismayed at the workings of his 
own heart, yet perhaps, not discerning a hundredth part of the 
depth of the depravity of his own nature, the character of 
which is summed up in Holy Writ in these two words— 
‘utterly unclean.’ He felt this the more strongly, because he 
partook of that new nature ‘which sinneth not.’ It was in the 
workings and actings of that nature that his character shone 
so pre-eminently as it did amid a dark and unbelieving society, 
such as was ours then at Cawnpore. 

“In a very few days he had discerned the sweet qualities of 
the orphan Annie, and had so encouraged her to come about 
him, that she drew her chair, and her table, and her green box 
to the vicinity of his couch. She showed him her verses, and 
consulted him about the adoption of more passages into the 
number of her favourites. Annie had a particular delight in all 
the pastoral views given in Scripture of our Saviour and of his 
Church; and when Mr. Martyn showed her this beautiful pas- 
sage, ‘Feed thy people with thy rod, the flock of thine 
heritage which dwell. solitarily in the wood in the midst of 
Carmel,’ (Micah vii. 14,) she was pleased with this passage as 
if she had made some wonderful acquisition. As I have 
remarked in the history of my Indian orphans, what could 
have been more beautiful than to see the senior wrangler and 
the almost infant Annie thus conversing together, whilst the 
elder seemed to be in no ways conscious of any condescension 
in bringing down his mind to the level of the child’s? Such 
are the beautiful influences of the Divine Spirit, which, whilst 
they depress the high places of human pride, exalt the lowly 
valleys. 

“When Mr. Martyn lost the worst warherer Se of his illness he 
used to sing a great deal. He had an uncommonly fine voice 
and fine ear; he could sing many fine chants, and a vast 
variety of hymns and psalms. He would insist upon it that I 
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should sing with him, and he taught me many tunes, all of 
which were afterwards brought into requisition; and when 
fatigued himself, he made me sit by his couch and practise 
these hymns. He would listen to my singing, which was 
altogether very unscientific, for hours together, and he was 
constantly requiring me to go on even when I was tired. The 
tunes he taught me, no doubt, reminded him of England and of 
scenes and friends no longer seen. The more simple the style 
of singing, the more it probably answered his purpose.” 


‘Mr. Martyn’s house was a bungalow, situated-between the 
Sepoy Parade and the Artillery Barracks, but behind that 
range of principal bungalows which face the Parade. The 
approach to the dwelling was called the compound, along an 
avenue of palm trees and aloes. A more stiff funereal avenue 
can hardly be imagined, unless it might be that one of noted 
Sphynxes which I have read of, but where, I forget, as the 
approach to a ruined Egyptian temple. At the end of this 
avenue were two bungalows, connected by a long passage. 
These bungalows were low, and the rooms small. The garden 
was prettily laid out with flowering shrubs and tall trees; in 
the centre was a wide space, which at some seasons was green, 
and a cherbuter, or raised platform of chunam, of great extent, 
was placed in the middle of this space. A vast number and 
variety of huts and sheds formed one boundary of the com- 
pound; these were concealed by the shrubs. But who would 
venture to give any account of the heterogeneous population 
which occupied these buildings? For, besides the usual comple- 
ment of servants found in and about the houses of persons of 
a certain rank in India, we must add to Mr. Martyn’s house- 
hold a multitude of Pundits, Moonshees, Schoolmasters, and 
poor nominal Christians, who hung about him because there 
was no other to give them a handful of rice for their daily 
maintenance; and most strange was the murmur which proceed- 
ed at times from this ill-assorted and discordant multitude. 
Mr. Martyn occupied the largest of the two bungalows. He 
had given up the least to the wife of Sabat, that wild man of 


the desert, whose extraordinary history has made so much noise 
in the Christian world.” 
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“From the time Mr. Martyn left our house, he was in the 
constant habit of supping with us two or three times a week, 
and he used to come on horseback, with the Sais running by 
his side. He sat his horse as if he were not quite aware that 
he was on horseback, and he generally wore his coat as if it 
were falling from his shoulders. When he dismounted, his 
favourite place was in the verandah, with a book, till we came 
in from our airing. And when we returned, many a sweet and 
long discourse we had, whilst waiting for our dinner or supper. 
Mr. Martyn often looked up to the starry heavens, and spoke 
of those glorious worlds of which we know so little now, but of 
which we hope to know so much hereafter. Often we turned 
from the contemplation of these to the consideration of the 
smallness and apparent diminutiveness in creation of our own 
little globe, and of the exceeding love of the Father, who so 
cared for its inhabitants that he sent his Son to redeem them.” 

In all the previously published accounts of Henry Martyn’s 
labours and self-denials, we think there is none which more 
exhibits his extraordinary self-devotion than that which we 
here subjoin: 

‘“‘ From the earliest period of Mr. Martyn’s arrival at Cawn- 
pore, he had collected all the pious soldiers, as has been stated 
before, and he was trying to get a place for them for public 
worship. It was very remarkable that the building fixed upon 
for this purpose was a large, empty bungalow, in the very next 
‘compound to his own house. This bungalow was in prepara- 
tion when we returned. They commenced placing pews and 
benches, and erecting a pulpit and reading desk, and thus 
eventually a very respectable and convenient place of worship 
was prepared, although Mr. Martyn remained only to see it 
opened. But before it was opened, however, a part of the 
building afforded a convenient place for the meetings of the 
pious soldiers and a few persons of the higher ranks who longed 
for something like public worship. In the church compound 
there was a small puckah house, the former use of which we 
knew not; but I cast my eyes upon it, and asked Mr. Martyn 
if he would permit me to have it for the orphan children of the 
regiment then in the barracks, the girls, especially, who were 
without mothers. 
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‘‘Mr. Martyn’s school of native boys had proceeded pros- 
perously during the cold season, and he had brought it nearer 
to himself, whilst he filled his domain with Moonshees, Pundits, 
and native Christians, and all sorts of odd people; some of 
whom, when he left Cawnpore, he added to his brother Corrie’s 
establishment, and a few he bequeathed to us. During this 
time he had formed a friendship with some Huropeans, and 
this blessed minister of the truth had been very useful, also, to 
several young men, especially to a fine young man of our corps, 
Lieutenant Harrington, who, about this period of which I am 
now writing, mixed himself up in all our partiesand many of 
our employments. Another of Mr. Martyn’s works at Cawn- 
pore during the late cold season, was collecting together and 
preaching to the Yogees and Fakcers, a sort of persons who 
abound in every part of India; persons who, under a thin veil 
of superstition, are thieves, rogues, and murderers, the very 
vilest of the vile. It was whilst we were absent that he com- 
‘ menced this strange and apparently unpromising labour. 
Every Sunday evening the gates of his compound were opened, 
and every one admitted who chose to come, and then placing 
himself on his cherbuter, he from thence addressed these peo- 
ple. These Fakeers and Yogees (Mussulman and Hindoo 
saints) are organized bodies, having their king or supreme in 
every district. They amount to hundreds in every large sta- 
tion, and, it has lately been better understood, act in concert 
to gull the people. Even we English, in all our pretended 
wisdom, have often been deceived by them, as well as the poor 
ignorant natives. I remember once seeing a man standing by 
the river side, who was said to have stood there in one attitude 
for many years, until his beard and his nails had grown to an 
enormous length, and the very birds had built’ their nests in 
his hair. We, of course, marvelled not a little at this prodigy ; 
but we did not suspect, what has since been discovered, that 
this appearance is always kept up by three or four persons, 
who combine together to relieve guard, watching their oppor- 
tunities to make the exchange when no eye is upon them. But, 
horrid as these standing and sitting objects make themselvas 
by wigs and false beards of matted inainh and a thick plaster of 
cow-dung, they are not worse, if so bad, as many that move 
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about the country demanding alms from the superstitious or 
ignorant people. ‘The various contrivances with which they 
create wonder and excite compassion can hardly be believed in 
a Christian country. Sometimes Mr. Martyn’s garden has 
contained as many as five hundred of these people on a Sunday 
evening, and, as I dare not let my imagination loose to describe 
them, I will copy from my Indian journals what I have written 
of them. ‘No dreams nor visions excited in the delirium of a 
raging fever can surpass these realities. These devotees vary 
in age and appearance; they are young and old, male and 
female, bloated and wizened, tall and short, athletic and feeble; 
some clothed with abominable rags; some nearly without 
clothes; some plastered with mud and cow-dung; others with 
matted, uncombed locks, streaming down to their heels; others 
with heads bald or scabby, every countenance being hard and 
fixed, as it were, by the continual indulgence of bad passions, 
the features having become exaggerated, and the lips blackened 
with tobacco, or blood-red with the juice of the henna. But 
these and such as these form only the general mass of the 
people; there are among them still more distinguished mon- 
sters. One, a little man, generally comes in a small cart, 
drawn by a bullock; his body and limbs are so shrivelled as to 
give, with his black skin and large head, the appearance of a 
gigantic frog. Another has his arm fixed above his head, the 
nail of the thumb piercing through the palm of the hand; an- 
other, and a very large man, has his ribs and the bones of his 
face externally traced with white chalk, which, striking the eye 
in relief above the dark skin, makes him appear, as he ap- 
proaches, like a moving skeleton. The most horrible, however, 
of these poor creatures, are such as have contrived to throw all 
the nourishment of the body into one limb, so as to make that 
limb of immense size, whilst all the rest of the frame is 
shrivelled.’ ; 

“Since I wrote this account I have been inclined to be- 
lieve that this last case must be one of disease, commonly 
called elephantiasis, and not an artificial work. When Mr, 
Martyn collected these people, he gave each a pice; but he 
was most carefully watched by the British authorities, and had 
he attempted at anything which could have been represented 
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to be an attack upon the religion of these poor people, he cer- 
tainly would have incurred a command to collect them no more. 
Had he excited them to make any noise or tumult, he would 
undoubtedly have incurred the same reproof. He, therefore, 
was compelled to be very careful of what he said to them, and 
on this account he kept much to discussions upon the moral 
law. He went over the ten commandments with them. Though 
he used the greatest caution, he was often interrupted with 
groans, hissings, cursings, blasphemies, and threatenings; the 
scene altogether was a fearful one. Nor was Mr. Martyn 
aware that these addresses to the beggars had-produced any 
fruit, until the very last Sunday of his residence in Cawnpore. 
Mr. Martyn’s bungalow was next to one in which some wealthy 
natives resided, and on the wall of one of these gardens was a 
summer-house, which overlooked his domain. One Sunday a 
party of the young Mussulmans were regaling themselves in 
this kiosk, or summer-house, with their hookahs and their 
sherbet, at the very time when Mr. Martyn was haranguing 
the mendicants below. This was a fine amusement for the idle 
youths, and they no doubt made their comments upon the 
‘foolishness’ of the Feringhee Padre; ‘foolishness’ being the 
term commonly applied, even by the English at Cawnpore, to 
many of the actions of this child of God. But after a little 
while these young men felt disposed to hear and see more of 
what was going forward; so down they came from their kiosk, 
and entered the garden, and made their way through the crowd, 
and placed themselves in a row before the front of the bunga- 
low, with their arms folded, their turbans placed jauntily on 
one side, and their countenances and their manner betraying 
the deepest scorn.” ; 


“We were, during this our second stay at Cawnpore, pecu- 
liarly blessed in our society. Few were the evenings which we 
did not spend with Mr. Martyn and Mr. Corrie, and twice in 
the week we all went together to Mr. Martyn’s domain, the 
children not being omitted. First we went to the church bun- 
galow, where we had service, and afterwards to his house. One 
or other of these excellent men usually expounded tous. Our 
party consisted of some young officers, who were almost always 
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with us, a few poor, pious soldiers,some orphans of the bar- 
racks, and a number of our former pupils. We always sang 
two or three hymns from the Calcutta Collection, and sat at one 
end of the place of worship, the other and larger end not 
being finished, and of course not open. After the service, as I 
said, we went to the bungalow, and had supper, and generally 
concluded with another hymn. Mr. Martyn’s principal favour- 
ite hymns were, ‘The God of Abraham praise,’ and ‘O’er the 
gloomy hills of darkness.’ I remember to this hour the spirit 
of hope and of joy with which we were wont to join in these 
words: 


«O’er the gloomy hills of darkness 
Look, my soul, with hope and praise, 
All the promises do travail 
With the glorious day of grace; 

Blessed jubilee, 
Let thy glorious morning dawn. 


Let the Indian, let the negro, 
Let the rude barbarian see 
That divine and glorious conquest 
Once obtain’d on Calvary ; 
Let the gospel 
Loud resound from pole to pole.’ 


Oh, what glorious feelings have we enjoyed when, Mr. Martyn 
leading the hymn, we all broke forth in one delightful chorus. 
On such occasions all languor was forgotten, and every heart 
glowed with holy hope. We were then, indeed, somewhat 
mistaken as to the means which were to bring about our expect- 
ed jubilee; but we did not mistake as to the magnitude of the 
love of God, through Christ our Redeemer, and what he 
wrought for the human race when he cried out on the cross, 
‘It is finished,’ and then gave up the ghost. 

“‘We often went, too, on the Sunday evenings, to hear the 
addresses of Mr. Martyn to the assembly of mendicants, and we 
generally stood behind him on the cherbuter. On these occasions 
we had to make our way through a dense crowd, with a temper- 
ature often rising above 92, whilst the sun poured its burning 
rays upon us through a lurid haze of dust. Frightful were the 
objects which usually met our eyes in this crowd; so many mon- 
strous and diseased limbs and hideous faces, were displayed 
before us, and pushed forward for our inspection, that I have 
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often made my way to the cherbuter with my eyes shut, whilst 
Mr. Sherwood led me. On reaching the platform I was sur- 
rounded by our own people, and yet even there I scarcely dared 
to look about me. I still imagine I hear the calm, distinct and 
musical tones of Henry Martyn, as he stood raised above the 
people, endeavouring, by showing the purity of the Divine law, 
to convince the unbelievers that by their works they were all 
condemned; and that this was the case of every man of the off- 
spring of Adam, and they therefore needed a Saviour who was 
both willing and able to redeem them. From time to time low 
murmurs and curses would arise in the distance;.and then roll 
forward, till they became so loud as to drown the voice of this 
pious one, generally concluding with hissings and fierce cries. 
But when the storm passed away, again might he be heard going 
on where he had left off, in the same calm, steadfast tone, as 
if he were incapable of irritation from the interruption. 

““Mr. Martyn himself assisted in giving each person his pice 
after the address was concluded; and when he withdrew to his 
bungalow, I have seen him drop, almost fainting, on a sofa, for 
he had, as he often said, even at that time, a slow inflammation 
burning in his chest, and one which he knew must eventually 
terminate his existence. In consequence of this he was usually 
in much pain after any exertion of speaking. 

“The 18th of August that year is a day to be remembered 
by me. The religious persons in Calcutta were just beginning 
at this time to think of translating some of the best English 
works on religious subjects into Hindostanee. Amongst some 
other books they had tried John Bunyan’s ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress;’ 
but if ever there was a work ill-suited to the genius of the Hast, 
it was this work of honest old John’s. When a few pages had 
been completed, the incompatibility of Bunyan’s homespun style 
with the flowery oriental taste so struck everybody, that it was 
thought the thing must be given up. What could be made of 
‘Mrs. Bat’s-eyes,’ ‘Mr. Worldly Wiseman,’ and ‘Mr. Byends,’ 
in a narrative for Hindoos and Mussulmans? The report of 
this failure had reached Mr. Corrie, and he came over the Pa- 
rade to us this morning, all glee and delight, with the idea of 
fabricating an Indian ‘Pilgrim’s Progress;’ but, as he said, ‘he 
had none of that qualification called invention.’ He could give 
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hints and correct blunders, but he had not been in the habit of 
writing in the style required, and, therefore, it had been settled 
between him and Mr. Martyn that Iwas to write, and they 
were to direct and criticise; in short, it was to be a joint per- 
formance, and we formed a conception of our plan that very 
day. 

“Our dear companion, Mr. Martyn, was indeed, as we ap- 
prehended, changing rapidly for another state of being. In 
the autumn of the year before, he suffered from an attack of 
inflammation of the chest, of a very serious nature, and so fee- 
ble was he in the spring, that Mr. Corrie, when he arrived at 
Cawnpore, on his way to Agra, made an application to the au- 
thorities to be permitted to remain there, in order to assist his 
friend. As it afterwards happened, Mr. Corrie was prepared 
to take Mr. Martyn’s place, as soon as he was obliged to leave 
the station. Most merciful and tender was that arrangement of 
Providence, whereby the two beloved friends were thus left toge- 
ther for some months, so short a time previously to the death 
of one of them; and I have shown how much Mr. Sherwood 
and myself benefitted by this arrangement. 

“IT must now proceed to what I call the adventures of a 
pine-apple cheese. A European cheese was at that time a 
most expensive article in the higher-provinces. One had been 
provided for our family at the cost of I know not how many 
rupees, and our little major-domo had received these rupees to 
pay for it. This cheese was placed every evening on the sup- 
per-table when we supped at home, which was five days on an 
average in the week, our party, whether at home or elsewhere, 
always including the Padre, as Mr. Martyn was called. It 
occurred to me one day by mere chance, that Mr. Martyn’s 
cheese was singularly like our own, and on deeper scrutiny, I 
thought I perceived a remarkable sympathy between ours and 
the one which appeared on Mr. Martyn’s table; as one dimin- 
ished, so, in equal ratio, did the other shrink. I mentioned 
my suspicions to Miss Corrie, and we soon became convinced 
that there was but one cheese between the two families, 
although both heads of the houses had assuredly each paid for 
one. Having arrived at this point, I charged our attendant, 
Babouk, with being in league with Mr. Martyn’s head-man in 
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the affair. I told him that he stood detected; he joined his 
hands, ¢rouched like a dog, and confessed the charge, crying, 
‘Mercy! Mercy!’ He was forgiven, though from that time 
the double duties of this celebrated cheese were put a stop to. 

“Mr. Martyn himself always supped on raisins steeped in 
water and sweet limes. I of course gave money to have these 
provided when he was at our house. They were things of 
small value there, but I found out afterwards that our little 
thief bought the raisins at half price from Mr. Martyn’s ser- 
vant. 

““We spent some hours every morning during the early part 
of the month of September, in taking short voyages on the 
river; for Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Martyn, and Mr. Corrie hired a 
pinnace, and we furnished it with a sofa and a few chairs and 
tables. The children went with us, and their attendants. Mr. 
Martyn sent a quantity of books, and used to take possession 
of the sofa, with all the books about him. He was often study- 
ing Hebrew, and had large lexicons lying by him. The nurses 
sat on the floor in the inner room, and the rest of us in the 
outer. Well do I remember some of the manceuvres of little 
Lucy at that time, who had just acquired the power of moving 
about independently of a guiding hand; by this independence 
she used always to make her way to Mr. Martyn, when he was 
by any means approachable. On one occasion I remember 
seeing the little one, with her grave yet placid countenance, 
her silken hair, and shoeless feet, step out of the inner room of 
the pinnace with a little mora, which she set by Mr. Martyn’s 
couch, then, mounting on it, she got upon the sofa, which was 
low, and next seated herself on his huge lexicon. . He would 
not suffer her to be disturbed, though he required his book 
every instant. Soon, however, weary of this seat, she moved 
to Mr. Martyn’s knee, and there she remained, now and then 
taking his book from him, and pretending to read; but he 
would not have her removed, for, as he said, she had taken her 
position with him, and she was on no account to be sent from 
him. Little Annie, in the meantime, as Miss Corrie used to 
say of her, had more than she could do, in all the various exi- 
gencies of these voyages, to take care of herself, and keep her- 
self safe and blameless, neat and clean; a pretty anxlety ever 
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manifested itself on her small face, lest we should be overset, 
or some one should tumble out of the window. But, oh! how 
dear in their different ways were all these little ones to Mr. 
Corrie; climbing about him, leaning upon him, and laughing 
at all his innocent jests. Sweet, most sweet, is the remem- 
brance of those excursions on the Ganges, and such must they 
continue ever, till memory’s power shall pass away. 

“In the meantime, I was going on with my ‘Indian Pilgrim,’ 
under the eye of Mr. Corrie, being in the Mahommedan part 
of the story much assisted by some papers of Mr. Martyn. 
The history of Bartholomew, in this book, is founded on fact. 
I often went out with Mr. Martyn in his gig, during that 
month, when he used to call either for me or Miss Corrie, and 
whoever went with him, went at the peril of their lives. He 
never looked where he was driving, but went dashing through 
thick and thin, being always occupied in reading Hindostanee 
by word of mouth, or discussing some text of Scripture. I 
certainly never expected to have survived a lesson he gave me 
in his gig, in the midst of the plain at Cawnpore, on the pro- 
nunciation of one of the Persian letters; however, I did sur- 
vive, and live to tell it many years afterwards.” 


“On the Sunday before Mr. Martyn left, the church was 
opened, and the bell sounded for the first time over this land of 
darkness. The church was crowded, and there was the band 
of our regiment to lead the singing and the chanting. Ser- 
geant Clarke—our Sergeant Clarke—had been appointed as 
clerk; and there he sat under the desk in due form, in his red 
coat, and went through his duty with all due correctness. The 
Rev. Daniel Corrie read prayers, and Mr. Martyn preached. 
That was a day never to be forgotten. Those only who have 
been for some years in a place where there never has been 
public worship, can have any idea of the fearful effect of its 
absence, especially among the mass of the people, who, of 
course, are unregenerate. Every prescribed form of public 
worship certainly has a tendency to become nothing more than 
a form, yet even a form may awaken reflection, and any state 
is better than that of perfect deadness. From his first arrival 
at the station, Mr. Martyn had been labouring to effect the 
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purpose which he then saw completed; namely, the opening of 
a place of worship. He was permitted to see it, to address the 
congregation once, and then he was summoned to depart. How 
often, how very often, are human beings called away, perhaps 
from this world, at the moment they have been enabled to 
bring to bear some favourite object. Blessed are those whose — 
object has been such a one as that of Henry Martyn. Alas! 
he was known to be, even then, in a most dangerous state of 
health, either burnt within by slow inflammation, which gave a 
flush to his cheek, or pale as death from weakness or lassitude. 

‘‘On this occasion the bright glow prevailed—a brilliant light 
shone from his eyes; he was filled with hope and joy; he saw 
the dawn of better things, he thought, at Cawnpore, and most 
eloquent, earnest, and affectionate was his address to the con- 
gregation. Our usual party accompanied him back to his bun- 
galow, where being arrived, he sank, as was often his way, 
nearly fainting, on a sofa, in the hall. Soon, however, he 
revived a little, and called us all about him to sing. It was 
then that we sang to him that sweet hymn, which thus begins: 


¢O God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our shelter from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home.’ 


‘We all dined early together, and then returned with our little 
ones to enjoy some rest and quiet; but when the sun began to 
descend to the horizon, we again went over to Mr. Martyn’s 
bungalow, to hear his last address to the fakeers. It was one 
of those sickly, hazy, burning evenings, which I have before 
described, and the scene was precisely such a one as I have 
recounted above. Mr. Martyn nearly fainted again after this 
effort, and when he got to his house, with his friends about him, 
he told us that he was afraid he had not been the means of 
doing the smallest good to any one of the strange people whom 
he had thus so often addressed. He did not, even then, know 
of the impression he had been enabled to make, on one of these 
occasions, on Sheik Saleh. On the Monday our beloved friend 
went to his boats, which lay at Ghaut, nearest the bungalow; 
but in the cool of the evening, however, whilst Miss Corrie and 
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myself were taking the air in our tonjons, he came after us on 
horseback. There was a gentle sadness in his aspect, as he 
accompanied me home; and Miss Corrie came also. Once 
again, we all supped together, and united in one last hymn. 
We were all low, very, very low; we could never expect to behold 
again that face which we then saw—to hear again that voice, 
or to be again elevated and instructed by that conversation. 
It was impossible to hope that he would survive the fatigue of 
such a journey as he meditated. Often and often, when think- 
ing of him, have these verses, so frequently sung by him, come 
to my mind: 
‘E’er since, by faith, I saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply 


Redeeming love has been my’theme, 
And shall be till I die. 


Then in a nobler, sweeter song, 
I’ll sing thy power to save, 

When this poor lisping, stammering tongue 
Is silent in the grave.” 


“Mr. Martyn’s object for going to Persia was to complete his 
Persian Testament; but he had no unpleasant ideas nor expec- 
tations of the country; on the contrary, all his imaginations 
of Persia were taken from those beautiful descriptions given 
by the poets. He often spoke of that land as a land of roses 
and nightingales, of fresh flowing streams, of sparkling foun- 
tains, and of breezes laden with perfumes. Though these 
imaginations were far from the truth, yet they pleased and 
soothed him, and cheated him of some fears. Man lives by 
hope, and to hope and anticipate good of every kind must be a 
part of the renewed nature. The parting moment, when that 
holy man arose to leave us, blessing our little children, and 
blessing us, was deeply sad; we never expected to see him 
more, and we never did.” 


We are constrained to say, that for a work proceeding from 
a book-making family, the one before us is ‘made up” in very 
slovenly style. Its principal charm resides in the portion 
which is autobiography. Throughout, there is a tantalizing 
looseness as to dates; days of the month and week being given 
again and again, where one has no clew to the year. It would 
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be difficult to divine in what year Captain and Mrs. Sherwood 
returned to England. After that event she continued her reli- 
gious authorship, and gained access to new acquaintances of 
distinction in the evangelical world. During this period she 
learned and adopted the opinions of the pious but peculiar Dr. 
Malan, of Geneva; whose strong views of faith seem to be a 
protest against certain latitudinary opinions respecting Christ’s 
finished work, which have prevailed in England as well as Ame-" 
rica. She departed this life in 1851, at the age of seventy-six. 


Art. VIII.—The Truth and Life. Twenty-two Sermons. 
By the Rt. Rev. Charles P. McIlvaine, D. D., D. C. L., 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the Diocese of 
Ohio. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 Broad- 
way, 1855. 8vo. pp. 508. 


WE always expect to find the great principles of evangelical 
truth, and the spirit of evangelical piety, in the writings of 
Bishop McIlvaine. Though faithful to his denominational prin- 
ciples, and doubtless, in some points, disposed to lay more steps 
on externals than we think the free spirit of the gospel war- 
rants, yet on all great questions, he is sure to be found on the 
right side. It is refreshing to see the true doctrine of the 
Church upheld as it is in these discourses, by an Episcopal pre- 
late, when even some of our New-school Presbyterian brethren, 
in the ignorance of their reactionary zeal, seem to be going 
over to the Popish doctrine on the subject; and denounce this 
journal as conceding everything to the Independents.* These 
brethren ought at least to know the historical fact, that the doc- 
trine in question has been held by jure divino Presbyterians, 
high-church Episcopalians, and Christians of every grade and 
form of ecclesiasticism, provided always, they do not make any 
particular mode of church organization absolutely essential. 
As this is historically true, so also it is consistent. There is no 


* See New York Evangelist for March 22d, 1855. 
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logical incongruity in the jus divinum theory of Church Govern- 
ment, and the great evangelical doctrine that the true Church 
consists only of true believers. 

To illustrate this matter, let it be supposed that the alumni of 
a College,* of Nassau Hall for instance, were required to asso- 
ciate in every State of the Union, and that these state associa- 
tions were all included in a national organization. Suppose 
further, that many not really alumni should profess to be such, 
and join these several associations and be publicly recopninet 
as members. In this case it would follow, 1. That the alumni 
of the college would consist of its real (not professed) gradu- 
ates scattered abroad throughout the country; that their relation 
to the college would be entirely independent of their external 
organization; that many true alumni might, for various rea- 
sons, fail to unite with any of the associations above mentioned. 
It might be their duty, and greatly to their advantage to unite 
with their brethren, but still the question whether they are 
alumni or not, is one entirely independent of this external 
association. 

2. It follows that as a man may be an alumnus without being 
a member of any of these associations, so he may belong to 
such an association without being an alumnus. 

3. That the attributes, prerogatives and promises pertaining 
to the alumni would belong to the real graduates of the college, 
and not to these associations as such, and to these associations 
only so far as they were what they profess to be, viz., associa- 
tions of alumni. 

4. It would be unavoidable and proper to speak of these 
associations as alumni-associations; because they profess to be 
such; and because the public would have no certain means of 
discriminating between the true and false members; and it 
would be perfectly consistent with the theory that none but 
real graduates are alumni, for the authorities to threaten they 
would one day visit these associations and separate the true 
from the false members, the wheat from the tares. No one 
would be authorized to infer from this language, that the attri- 


* We use the word alumnus not in the sense of one fostered, in which sense it 
applies to all who ever studied in a college; but in that sense in which it is univer- 
sally used among us, viz., a graduate. 
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butes, prerogatives and promises pertaining to alumni, belong to 
these external associations consisting of true and false mem- 
bers. 

5. It is obvious that as to the form or mode of external 
organization of the alumni, it might be left perfectly discre- 
tionary, to be determined according to the exigencies of time 
and place; or, while certain general principles were prescribed, 
the details might be left free; or thirdly, everything might be 
prescribed so as to render it obligatory on each of the alumni- 
associations to be organized precisely in the same way. 

6. On either of the above theories, i. e., whether the mode 
of organization was entirely free; or whether it was partly dis- 
cretionary, or entirely prescribed by authority, any association 
of alumni for alumni purposes, would be an alumni-association, 
no matter how it might be organized, because the fact of their 
being alumni and their rights and privileges as such, depend on 
their relation to the college, and not on their subsequent asso- 
ciation with each other. ' 

All these points are applicable to the case of the Church. 

1. The Church consists of those who are united to Christ by 
faith. He is the head; they severally are his members, collec- 
tively his body, which is the Church. As nothing but gradua- 
tion is required to make a man an alumnus of a college, as all 
graduates are alumni, no one not a graduate is an alumnus; so 
nothing but faith in Christ is necessary to make a man a mem- 
ber of the true Church; all believers are members; and no one 
not a believer is or can be a member. The Church, therefore, 
consists of true believers scattered abroad throughout the 
world, united to Christ and to each other by the indwelling of 
the Holy Ghost. 

2. Christ has commanded his people to associate themselves 
together in outward visible societies for the purposes of public 
worship, edification and mutual watch and care. 

3. He has commanded them to receive into these societies, 
and to regard and treat as members of his body, all who, pos- 
sessing competent knowledge, make a credible profession of 
faith and obedience. But as they cannot discern the heart, it 
must follow that many who are not true believers would be 
received into these societies, and be regarded and treated as 
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members of the Church, before men, though they are not such 
in the sight of God. As union with the Church depends solely 
on union with Christ its head, by faith, and not on union with 
these external societies; and as union with these societies, though 
a duty, is not in all cases essential, of course there may be 
members of the Church who are not ftveld bbed of these societies, 
as there are members of these societies who are not members 
of the Church. 

4. The attributes, prerogatives, and promises pertaining to 
the Church belong to the body of believers, and not to the 
external organization as such; and to these external organiza- 
tions, only so far as they are what they profess to be, viz., asso- 
ciations of believers. 

5. As we cannot discern the heart, we are bound to regard 
and treat as believers all who make a credible profession of 
faith, and to regard and treat all associations of credible be- 
lievers for church purposes, as true Churches. 

6. It is universally agreed that Christ has commanded his 
people to associate in external organizations, and that thus, as 
well as in other ways, the true Church becomes visible among 
men. But there is great diversity of opinion as to how far the 
mode of external organization is prescribed in the Scriptures. 
Some hold that nothing is absolutely enjoined on this subject, 
but that the Church is at liberty to assume what outward gov- 
ernment she deems best suited to her circumstances. She may 
be Congregational, Presbyterian, or Prelatical, just as she sees 
fit, according to the saying of Stillingfleet, “Government is of 
God, the form of man;” and according to the analogy of civil 
governments, which may rightfully assume the democratical, 
aristocratical, or monarchical form, as the people may deter- 
mine. Secondly, others hold that while Christ has prescribed 
certain principles relating to the organization of the Church, 
he has left much, as to the details, discretionary. This is the 
common opinion of Protestants, and especially of Presbyte- 
rians; and whether recognized in thes¢ or not, is practically 
acted upon by every religious denomination on earth. ‘'Third- 
ly, others again hold that everything in the government or 
polity of the Church is prescribed in the Scriptures; that the 
Church has no more discretion in this matter than she has in 
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matters of doctrine; and that whatever is not enjoined, and, 
therefore, obligatory jure divino, is forbidden and unlawful. 

7. Any of these theories of Church government is consistent 
with the Protestant doctrine as to the nature of the Church. 
We may believe that the Church consists of true Christians, 
and yet believe that they are at liberty to assume what out- 
ward organization they please; or that their discretion is lim- 
ited to matters of detail; or that they have no discretion in 
the premises. All that that doctrine requires, is that we hold 
that the Church is independent of all forms of external organi- 
zation. She may exist under any form, or in the persons of 
scattered believers, for the obvious reason that she owes her 
existence not to outward organization, but to union with Christ. 
So long, therefore, as there are. believers in the world, the 
Church is in the world. These believers are bound, whenever 
practicable, to unite in an outward organization; and the mode 
or form of that organization is, according to our doctrine, pre- 
scribed, to a certain extent, in the word of God; but the 
Church is no more dependent on such organization than the 
soul is upon the body. 

The above statement, we hope, is sufficiently clear and suffi- 
ciently comprehensive, to convince our New-school brethren 
that they need not cease to be Protestants in order to avoid 
being Independents. We have had a higher object, however, 
in writing the above pages. We have been much pained to 
learn that our former articles on this subject have been misun- 
derstood by some excellent brethren in our own Church. The 
“‘Tdea of the Church,” and the “Organization of the Church,” 
are two distinct subjects. The latter is not included in the 
former. Our previous articles related to the “Idea or nature 
of the Church.’ Because in reference to that subject we 
reproduced the doctrine of every Protestant symbol, that the 
Church in its idea, or essence, is the body of Christ, consisting 
of those united to him by faith and by the indwelling of the 
Spirit, and therefore might exist under any form of external 
organization, or without any such organization at all, it was 
inferred that we regard the outward organization as altogether 
discretionary, or as of very little importance; or that we denied 
that the outward Church is in any sense the true Church. 
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These inferences are entirely gratuitous. It might as reason- 
ably be inferred from our teaching that nothing but faith 
makes a man a true Christian, we therefore hold that outward 
profession is of no importance, and that professing Christians 
are never and in no sense true Christians. We have now 
endeavoured to show that in perfect consistency with the doc- 
trine that the true Church consists of true believers, we may 
hold, as we most cordially do hold and teach, that these true 
believers are bound to assume an outward organization; that 
the mode or form of that organization is, in its essential prin- 
ciples, prescribed in the word of God, and, therefore, obligatory 
as a matter of precept; and that the outward or visible Church 
is the true Church, in the same sense, and just so far as pro- 
fessing believers are true believers. 

' There is another objection of which we have heard. It is 
said, if the true Church consists of believers, infants are of 
necessity excluded. The answer to this objection is obvious. 
The Scriptures plainly teach, 1, that faith is necessary to sal- 
vation; 2d, that faith is necessary to baptism; and 38d, that 
faith is necessary to membership in the true Church. Now if 
it is a fair deduction from the last of these propositions that 
infants cannot be church members; it is of course a fair deduc- 
tion from the second, that they ought not to be baptized; and 
an inevitable deduction from the first, that they cannot be 
saved. This is a reductio ad absurdum. The objection proves 
too much. The only wonder is that those who see it has no 
force as against infant salvation or infant baptism, should be 
suicidal enough to urge it against infant church membership, 
and say, “‘If the Church consists of believers, then infants can- 
not be members of the Church.” 

The plain common sense principle which governs all these cases, 
is that as the language of the Bible is addressed to adults, it is 
to be restricted in its application to adults, unless the contrary 
is, in any given case, clearly indicated. When our blessed Lord 
uttered those dreadful words, ‘‘He that believeth not shall 
be damned,” he did not mean to shut the doors of heaven in 
the face of the countless clouds of departed infants, the purchase 
of his blood, which flock as doves to the celestial gates, and of 
whom, as he himself says, his kingdom largely consists. Neither 
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when he made faith the prerequisite of baptism, did he mean to 
drive away the crowds of Christian parents bringing their little 
ones to place them in his arms or at his feet. He spake to 
adults and his language is to be restricted to them. Infants 
come under a different category. An adult cannot be regene- 
rated, without his new nature expressing itself in faith. There- 
fore an unbelieving adult cannot be a member of Christ’s body. 
But the Spirit comes to infants as the dew on Hermon, and as 
He works in the secret parts of the earth, they may be regene- 
rated and be united to Christ’s body by the illapse of the 
quickening power from the divine head, though that life may 
slumber in them as the living principle slumbers in the unsown . 
wheat. God forbid that we should teach any doctrine which 
involves the denial that infants are members of the Church. 
We believe there are more infants in the true Church in heaven 
and on earth than there are adults, probably an hundred-fold. 
And as to unrenewed infants of believers, they are still members 
of the Church in the same sense and to the same extent that 
other unrenewed professors are. That is, they belong to the 
visible Church, to the body which we by the law of Christ, are 
required to regard and treat as the Church. We are required 
to regard as Christians all who make a credible profession of 
faith; and we are required to regard as members of the Church 
the infants of all professing parents. In neither case can we 
tell who are really members; both however stand on the same 
ground. ‘True Christians are members of the true Church, (the 
Church invisible;) professing Christians, whether renewed or 
unrenewed, are members of the outward Church. Renewed 
infants are members of the true Church; and the children of 
professing parents, whether those children be renewed or un- 
renewed, are members of. the Church visible. j 

In all cases in which God enters into covenant with men, 
children are represented by their parents, and are included in 
the covenant, though incapable of complying with its conditions. 
The condition of the covenant made with Adam, was perfect 
obedience ; the condition of the covenant made with Abraham, 
was faith in the promise of redemption; the condition of the 
national covenant with the Hebrews, was national obedience; 
the condition of the gospel covenant, is faith in Jesus of 
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Nazareth as the Son of God. In no one of these cases are 
infants capable of performing the condition of the covenant, 
though they are included in them all. The parent professes 
faith in the name of the child, and until that child comes to the 
age of discretion and renounces the acts of its parent, it is a 
professing member of the Church. Whether he is a true mem- 
ber, depends, as in the case of adults, on the question whether 
he is renewed or not. Every regenerated child is a member of 
the Church in the sight of God; every baptized child is a mem- 
ber of the Church in the sight of men; just as every true 
believer is a member of the Church in the sight of God, and 
every professing believer in the sight of men. This, as we un- 
derstand it, is the plain doctrine of our standards and of all 
Protestant Churches (Baptists excepted) on this whole subject. 
We may, therefore, dismiss the objection in question, satisfied 
that no one who believes either in infant baptism, or infant 
salvation, will give it the slightest weight. 

Bishop McIlvaine in his discourse on the Being of the Church, 
proceeds on these two plain scriptural principles; first, that as 
the Church is the body of Christ, all who are in the Church are 
saved, and all who are out of the Church are lost; and second- 
ly, whatever makes us members of the Church, must be essential 
to salvation. pe 

As to the former of these principles, he says: “To be found 
in the Church, and to be saved, are essentially connected. We 
repeat it, then, with special emphasis; membership in the 
Church of Christ, and salvation in Christ, are essentially con- 
nected and correlative.’—p. 57. Again, ‘‘Whatever we may 
make the Church, to be members of it is to be saved; not to 
be members is to be lost; because it is simply to be, or not to 
be, in Christ.”—p. 59. In answer, then, to the question, What 
constitutes the Church? he says: “The habitation of God by 
his Spirit.” ‘‘Where is the house of the Lord our God? The 
Scriptures answer, Wherever his Spirit is. And thus the say- 
ing of Tertullian, so much wondered at, because misunderstood, 
is perfectly scriptural: ‘Wherever three are met together in 
the name of the Lord, there is the Church;’ not a Church in 
any outward equipment or visible organization, but the Church, 
the habitation of God, in the highest sense of spiritual being.” 
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p. 64. “The Church in its real, interior being, is the aggre- 
gate of all the branches of the True Vine; all the real branches ; 
all that are united to the vine by an internal, vital bond, in 
partaking of its life; not of such branches én connection with 
those which, however professedly and reputedly branches, are 
only so in appearance by an outward insertion and the tie of a 
visible bond, (that is, the visible Church as seen of men,) but of 
such branches only as commune in the vine’s own life, and by 
that oneness of spiritual life are united not only to the vine, — 
but among themselves also; all abiding in Christ by the fellow- 
ship of the Spirit, and he thus abiding in each of them. That 
is the Church of Christ. Union to that Church, and union to 
Christ, are therefore, identical.”—p. 65. In confirmation of 
his views, the author quotes from the Homilies the statement: 
“The true Church is the congregation or fellowship of God’s 
faithful and elect people, built upon the foundation of the apos- 
tles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone;’’ and from Bishop Ridley, ‘‘The Church which is Christ’s 
body, and of which he is the Head, standeth only of living 
stones and true Christians, not only outwardly in name and 
title, but inwardly in heart and truth.” ‘ Nothing,” says 
Bishop Mcllvaine, ‘‘can be plainer than the above distinction 
between the Church, as consisting of all, and only of those who 
are true Christians in heart and life, and as made known or 
visible by the sacraments,” &c. As to the second point, viz., 
What makes us members of the Church? he says, if baptism 
does, “then it is true, not only that without that sacrament we 
cannot be saved, but with it, we cannot be lost.”—p. 58. This 
of course, he denies; we are not made members of the Church 
by baptism. ‘It is,” he says, “a living faith that brings us to 
Christ. By partaking of his Spirit, we are united to him in 
oneness of inward life, and all who have that same union with 
Christ are thereby united to one another, in one spiritual com- 
munion and fellowship, which is the Church of Christ. Thus a 
living faith is God’s ordained means whereby we are made 
members of his spiritual house, his living Church, unto which 
are the promises and by which he is glorified.”-—p. 67. 

The third leading point discussed in this sermon, is the ques- 
tion, “If the sacraments and other visible ordinances of the 
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Church are not essential to its being, in what relation do they 
stand to it?” The answer to this question is, they serve to 
make it visible. The Bishop says in conclusion, that he knows 
no Holy Catholic Church, but “the communion of saints,”’ the 
great company of every name and denomination who are united 
to Christ by a living faith, This view of the nature of the 
Church has characterized in all ages the advocates of evangeli- 
cal religion, as distinguished from Ritualists, and we have no 
fear of its now being rejected. 


et 0 PII 


SHORT NOTICES. 


Vertoogh van Nieu Nederland, and Breeden Raedt Aende Vereenichde 
Nederlandsche Provintien. Two rare Tracts printed in 1649-’50. Re- 
lating to the administration of affairs in New Netherland. Translated 
from the Dutch. By Henry C. Murphy. New York. 1854. Quarto, 
pp. 190. 


This is another valuable contribution to the early history of 
New York, for which the public is-indebted to the enlightened 
munificence of James Lenox, Esq. The former of these Tracts, 
“Representation from New Netherland,’ has already appeared 
in print, in the volume of the Collections of the New York His- 
torical Society, printed in 1849; but it was considered desirable 
by Mr. Lenox to preserve it in its present form, in uniformity with 
the ‘Voyages of DeVries,’ already printed, and with other trans- 
lations which may hereafter similarly appear, of rare pamphlets 
relating to New Netherland.” This Tract is followed by a series 
of important historical and illustrative notes, and accompanied 
by a very interesting map of the North River, published in 
1666. 


Uhlemann’s Syriac Grammar. Translated from the German. By Enoch 
Hutchinson. With a Course of Exercises in Syriac Grammar, and a 
Chrestomathy and brief Lexicon prepared by the translator. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co., 346 and 348 Broadway. Edinburgh: T. & J. 
Clark, 38 George Street. 1855. 8vo. pp. 367. 


This is an elegantly printed volume, and one which will be 
very acceptable to all biblical students. It presents in small 
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compass the requisite means of gaining an acquaintance with 
one of the most important of the cognate languages of the He- 
brew, which has, moreover, as the language of an interesting 
portion of the ancient Church, independent claims on the at- 
tention of Christian scholars. This is no doubt the best manual 
for the purpose accessible to English students. 

The Christian Retrospect and Register. A Summary of the Scientific, Mo- 
ral and Religious Progress of the first half of the Nineteenth Century. 
With a supplement to the work down to the present time. By Robert 
Baird. New York: M. W. Dodd, corner of Spruce Street and City Hall 
Square. 1855, pp. 442. 

This convenient digest was first published in 1851. The 
present volume, containing the Supplement, belongs to the fifth 
edition of the work, which sufficiently proves the favourable 
reception it has experienced. 

A Historical Vindication of the Abrogation of the Plan of Union by the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of America, By Rev. Isaac V. 
Brown, A.M. Philadelphia: W. S. & Alfred Martien, 144 Chestnut 
Street. 1855. 

This volume is, perhaps, a fair match to that from the pen of 
the Rev. Dr. Judd, sent forth by our New-school brethren. 
Both have their value; but neither has any claim to be regarded 
as a trustworthy and satisfactory history of the division of the 
Presbyterian Church. It is obvious that no such history can 
be expected during the present generation. When the grave 
has covered the actors of the scenes referred to, those who come 
after us may be able to do justice to all concerned. 

Memoirs of the Rev. Walter M. Lowrie, Missionary to China. Edited by his 
father. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 265 Chest- 
nut street. pp. 405. 

The Christian public will welcome this reduced Memoir of 
one of the most highly gifted and most sincerely lamented mis- 
sionaries of modern times. The portrait prefixed to the volume 
is an admirable likeness. 


Art, Scenery, and Philosophy in Europe. Being Fragments from the Port- 
folio of the late Horace Binney Wallace, Esq., of Philadelphia. Her- 
man Hooker, Corner of Highth and Chestnut streets. 1855. pp. 345. 
Mr. Wallace was born in Philadelphia in 1817, and died sud- 

denly in Paris, France, at the early age of thirty-five. He was 

educated at Princeton College, where he was distinguished for 
his proficiency in Greek and mathematics. The late Professor 

Dod is reported to have said of him, ‘He was the most extra- 

ordinary young man I ever knew. He seemed to read and 

know everything. His superiority and modesty alike attracted 
my attention on all occasions.”” Daniel Webster, in a letter to 
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Hiram Ketcham, Esq., dated Feb. 22, 1849, says of him, “He 

18 @ young man of as much ability and power as any I know.” 

The hopes of future eminence and usefulness excited by the 

early manifestation of superior abilities, were destined to be 

buried with him in the grave. This volume serves as a monu- 
ment to perpetuate and declare his merit. 

A Defence of the Eclipse of Faith. By its Author. Being a Rejoinder to 
Professor Newman’s Reply. Also, The Reply to the Kelipse of Faith. 
By Francis W. Newman; together with his Chapter on the Moral Per- 
fection of Jesus. Reprinted from the third edition of the “Phases of 
Faith.” Second Thousand. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co., 111 Wash- 
ington Square. 1854. pp. 208. 

The ‘Eclipse of Faith” was a criticism on Professor New- 
man’s “Phases of Faith” and other skeptical writings from the 
same author, and from the school to which he belongs. To 
this Professor Newman published a Reply, in the form of an 
additional chapter to the new edition of his work. To this 
again the author of the Eclipse has published a rejoinder. 
The title page of the volume gives its contents. The publisher 
or editor of the American edition says, in reference to the 
chapter on the ‘Moral Excellence of Jesus,’’ “It is with ex- 
treme reluctance, and only with an overruling desire that the 
strangest and most unworthy speculations on sacred themes 
may not claim sympathy on the score of being denied liberty 
of expression, that we have been instrumental in giving to that 
chapter the extended circulation of a reprint. The ingenuity 
and sophistry of skepticism never ventured upon a more daring 
length than in that chapter. The utter absurdity of the pleas 
which the writer there advances will be so transparently obvious 
to most readers as to render them nugatory of harm, while the 
Christian believer may be led to realize all anew, and with 
intenser reverence, trust, and love, the graces of that divine 
character, which admits of being assailed, indeed, but which 
turns aside every weapon that every form of prejudice or pas- 
sion may direct against it. We have felt under an obligation 
to say this much, because we hold ourselves bound to some sort 
of apology or excuse before the community, for submitting to 
them such speculations as they will find in a portion of these 
pages.” We deem this apology altogether inadequate. IEf the 
man who assails the moral character of his father or mother is 
infamous, how much more infamous is the man who assails the 
moral excellence of the “Lord from heaven!” If aman would 
not reprint an assault against the character of a parent, how 
can he be justified in reprinting blasphemies against his Sa- 
viour? It is said these speculations are ‘“nugatory of harm.” 
That is impossible. Immoral and irreligious writings are in 
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their nature corrupting. They pollute the mind. They dese- 
crate and defile the spirit. They should never be read on any 
pretext, unless it be on the same principle that the physician 
visits a pest-house. But because a physician is obliged to visit 
a pest-house, that is no reason why it should be thrown open 
to the community. Whatever may be the value of the other 
parts of this volume, the presence of that chapter, if it is what 
the publishers declare it to be, is reason enough why the book 
should be banished from every Christian family. 


The Night Lamp: a Narrative of the means by which spiritual darkness 
was dispelled from the death-bed of Agnes Maxwell Macfarlane. By 
Rev. John Macfarlane, LL.D. Philadelphia: W. S. & A. Martien, 
144 Chestnut street, 1855. pp. 317. 


This is an interesting volume, because the subject is interest- 
ing. The narrative of the religious experience of a soul 
struggling from darkness into light, can never fail to awaken 
sympathy in the Christian reader. We confess, however, that 
the book, so far as it owes its character to the writer, and not 
to the subject, is not at all to our taste. There is weak senti- 
mentalism running through it, which we hardly expect to find 
in a Scotch divine. 


The Hiding Place: or the Sinner found in Christ. By Rev. John Macfar- 
lane, LL.D. Philadelphia: W. 8S. & A. Martien, 1855. pp. 370. 


No one could divine the character of this book from its title. 
It is a series of discourses on the divine titles given to our 
blessed Lord in the Old Testament Scriptures. They are 
sound as to doctrine and devout in spirit, but the style and 
tone are in our judgment, liable to the same objection as that 
poss in reference to the work from the same author, noticed 
above. 


Remains of the Rev. William Howels, late Minister of the Episcopal Chapel, 
Longacre, London. Being a collection of Extracts from his Sermons 
taken down when preached. By Rev. William Prior Moore, A. M. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway, 1855. pp. 358. 


This book consists of 1095 detached paragraphs, many of 
them only a few lines in length; abounding in pious reflections 
with some striking thoughts. 


The Elements of Character. By Mary G. Chandler. Boston: 
ihc ch ices pp. 54, NY yi andler. Boston: Crosby, 


The topics discussed in the volume are, Character, The 


Human Trinity, Thought, Imagination, Affection, Life, Conver- 
sation, Manners, Companionship. 
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Follow Jesus. By the author of ‘Come to Jesus.”” New York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 1855. pp. 101. 


Brief exhortations, under different heads, to make Christ our 
example. 


_ Fifty Years a Pastor: a Semi-Centenary Discourse, delivered in the 
Spring Garden Presbyterian Church, Philadelphia, Dec. 31, 1854. By 
Rey. John McDowell, D. D., Pastor. Philadelphia: Joseph M. Wilson, 
Ninth and Arch streets, 1855. pp. 30. 

Any man whom God has counted faithful, putting him into 
the ministry, and keeping him faithful in preaching the gospel 
for fifty years, is highly honoured of God; and deserves to be 
held in high veneration by his fellow men. Such a man is the 
author of this discourse. Very few of our ministers can look 
back either upon so long a course of service, or upon one which 
has been so highly favoured of the Lord. The sermon before 
us is a simple, manly and faithful narrative of the author’s 
ministerial life, and will be read and preserved with interest not 
only by his numerous personal friends, but by all who have the 
opportunity of perusing it. 


The Great Journey: a Pilgrimage through the Valley of Tears to Mount 
Zion, the city of the living God. By the author of “The Faithful 
Promiser.” New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1855. pp. 134. 


The author styles this one among many of ‘the faint echoes 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress.” It is a handsomely printed volume, 
and we trust may prove, as the author devoutly hopes, ‘“‘a means 
of conveying practical and scriptural truths” to young inqui- 
rers. 


The Lily among Thorns, and Old Gabriel. Philadelphia: Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, 265 Chestnut street. pp. 64. 


One of the attractive minor publications of our Board. 


Die Psalmen Davids, nebst einer Sammlung Geistlicher Lieder fir 
Oefflichen und Privat-Gottesdienst, Auf verordnung der General-Syn- 
ode der Reformirten Protestantischen Niederlandischen Kirke in Nord- 
Amerika. New York: 1854. Verlegt von der ‘‘Board of Publication” 
der R, P. N. Kirche. pp. 538. 

This volume was prepared with great labour, by a committee of 
the Synod of the Reformed Protestant Dutch Church, to meet the 
wants of their German Reformed brethren in this country. It 
contains versions of all the Psalms, and six hundred and fifty 
hymns, systematically arranged. No modern language con- 
tains so rich a storehouse of sacred poetry as the German. | 
The version here given of the Psalms, is by different authors, 
and we think bears no comparison to that of Watts. But it is 
as good probably as could be made. So far as we know, it is a 
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novel idea to include the whole book of Psalms in a German 

Hymn book. Though we think the translation of the Psalms 

much inferior to that which we enjoy, the collection of Hymns 

is probably quite equal to any in the English language. There 
are many didactic and exhortatory pieces in the collection 
which we regard as unsuited for the purposes of worship, but 
that does not impair the value of the volume. The melodies 
according to which the hymns are to be sung are indicated at the 
beginning of each; and in many instances the music is printed. 

The arrangement of this part of the work was committed to 

Dr. C. W. Lange, a distinguished musician and organist, who 

says that he has retained the original melodies as far as possi- 

ble, though he felt himself under the necessity of-introducing 
some American tunes. As our Board of Publication has 
already had its attention turned to the wants of our numerous 

German population, we doubt whether they could do a better 

service, than in aiding in the circulation of this volume among 

them. 

God Sovereign and Man Free; or the Doctrine of Divine Foreordination 
and Man’s Free Agency, stated, illustrated, and proved from the Scrip- 
tures. By N. L. Rice, D.D., Pastor of Second Presbyterian Church, 
St. Louis. Third edition. Cincinnati: John D. Thorpe. 1855. 

Dr. Rice fully sustains his high reputation as an accomplish- 
ed disputant and theologian in this volume. The doctrines of 
foreordination and election, in regard to which so many are in 
serious error, and others in deep perplexity, are stated with 
great clearness and precision, while they are vindicated by un- 
answerable proofs, and a thorough refutation of the popular 
objections and cavils against them. It is a great merit of the 
book, that it meets difficulties on these subjects in the form in 
which they are usually current among the people, and are plau- 
sibly urged by sectarians. Its success as a defence of these 
great Christian truths, is apparent, from the fact that it has 
already reached a third edition. 


Monitory Letters to Church Members. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board 
of Publication. 

This volume consists of appropriate admonitions to professing 
Christians, with respect to delinquencies and faults, to which 
they are strongly tempted, because they have an alarming pre- 
valence at the present time. They are set forth in a pleasing 
and forcible style, and with a persuasive tenderness and fidelity. 
There are thousands of church members to whom the prayerful 


perusal of these letters would be a blessing. We wish them a 
wide circulation. 
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Prayer Sor Colleges; A Premium Essay, written for the Society for the 
Promotion of Collegiate and Theological Education at the West. By 
W.S. Tyler, Professor of Greek in Amherst College. New York: Pub- 
lished by M. W. Dodd. 1855. 

The object of Professor Tyler is to show, 1st, the efficacy of 
fervent and believing prayer; and 2d, the immense importance 
of colleges in their relations to the welfare of the Church and 
the world, for the purpose of arousing Christians to more abun- 
dant prayer for the outpourings of the Spirit upon them. He 
has written well on both these points, while from the nature of 
the subject, he has put forth his main strength upon the latter. 
We think the book adapted to do great good, in diffusing among 
the people some just sense of the inestimable services rendered 
by our colleges, not only to the Church, but to every high inter- 
est of humanity. His statistics on this subject are valuable 
and interesting, and none more so, than those which show the 
strong connection between prayer for colleges, and the conse- 
eration of their students to the service of God in the ministry, 
and all the high spheres of life. We have been particularly 
gratified with those portions of the essay, which show not only 
that the moral and religious influences acting upon youth in 
colleges are manifold and powerful, but that a smaller propor- 
tion of young men are fatally corrupted at these seats of learn- 
ing than elsewhere. It is quite important that the vulgar pre- 
judice on this subject should be dispelled. 


Scripture Portraits: or Sketches of Bible Characters, especially designed 
for the Family Circle. By Rey. Jonathan Brace. New York: Published 
by M. W. Dodd. 1854. 

Mr. Brace, in addition to the arduous labours of his pastoral 
charge, a country congregation embracing four or five hundred 
communicants, has found time to prepare this interesting vol- 
ume. It is written in a neat and attractive style, and will 
undoubtedly be read with satisfaction and profit in the domes- 
tic circles for which it is immediately designed. 


Hypatia: or New Foes with an Old Face. By Charles Kingsley, Jun, 
Rector of Eversley, author of “ Alton Locke,” “Yeast,” etc. etc. Second 
edition. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co, 1855. 

The mere glance which we are able to give this book, at the 
last moment before going to press, makes it evident that it is 
designed to give currency to the author's peculiar views of 
Christianity, through the fascinating medium of vivid narrative. 
He is clearly a writer of considerable power, though given to 
exaggerated expression, and unnatural, overstrained portrait- 
ures. He belongs, we understand, to that small but brilliant 
coterie in the English establishment, who have been styled by 
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one of their leaders, the “ Broad Church School.” A similar 
class in this country glory in the title of Liberal Christians. 
We augur little good from any religious teachings of this school. 
This book purports to be “a picture of life in the fifth century,” 
which the author himself says in his first sentence, “will be 
painful to any reader, and which the young and innocent will 
do well to leave altogether unread.” We are of the same opin- 
ion, at least so far as this book is concerned. 


The Footsteps of St. Paul. By the author of “Morning and Night 

Watches,” “The Words of Jesus,” etc. etc. New York: Robert Carter 

& Brothers. 1855. 

It is well for the cause of religion that there are “ diversities 
of gifts” in Christian authorship as well as elsewhere. Al- 
though for ourselves we should prefer to gather up our know- 
ledge of the great apostle from the sources from which the sub- 
stance of this volume is derived, yet there are thousands who 
will be charmed with its flowing narrative and graphic sketches, 
who would never look at Olshausen or Conybeare, or study 
patiently the inspired oracles written by or concerning him. 
As it is not only readable, but evangelical and fervid, we have 
no doubt it will prove useful. 


The Principles of Metaphysical and Ethical Science applied to the Evidences 
of Religion. A new edition, revised and annotated for the use of Col- 
leges. By Francis Bowen, A. M., Alford Professor of Natural Reli- 
gion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity in Harvard College. Boston: 
Hickling, Swan & Brown. 1855. 

‘The subject, the intended use, the known ability and accom- 
plishments of the author, of this volume, all serve to indicate 
its importance. That he has shown talent, knowledge, culture, 
and tact in its execution, while he has advanced much that is 
exceptionable to us, is what all would expect us to say who 
know him, together with his religious stand-point. and ours. 
The volume would repay an extended notice, for which we 
have no space now. We may, however, find occasion to con- 
sider it at greater length hereafter. 


The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Compte. Freely translated and con- 
densed. By Harriet Martineau. New York: Published by Calvin 


Blanchard. 1855, 

Our readers will see from this, that the speculations of 
Compte, which have exercised an influence potential, and often, 
so far as religion is involved, disastrous, over the philosophic 
mind of our time, and especially among conceited philosophic 


pretenders, are made accessible to all who read the English 
language. 
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Principles of Physiology; designed for the use of Schools, Academies, Col- 
leges, and the general reader; comprising a familiar explanation of the 
Structure and Functions of the Organs of Man, illustrated by compara- 
tive reference to those of the inferior animals. Also an Essay on the 
Preservation of Health. With fourteen quarto Plates, and over eighty 
Engravings on wood, making in all nearly two hundred figures. By J. 
C. Comstock, and B. N. Cornings, M.D. New York: Samuel S. and 
William Wood, 261 Pearl Street. 1855. Atlas Form, pp. 110. 

This extended title fully sets forth the design and contents 
of the work before us; which seems to be an admirable digest, 
and to present in a short compass, information as to the physi- 
cal constitution of man, which it is highly important every 
educated person should possess. 


EE 


LITERARY INTEGLIGENCE. 


FRANCE. 


Commentaries of John Calvin on the New Testament. Vol. 
II. Containing the Gospel of John and the Acts of the Apos- 
tles. 8vo. 624 sheets. This edition is a reproduction of the 
French edition printed at Geneva, by Conrad Badius, in 1561. 
The only changes made-in the orthography are those which 
were rendered necessary by the difference of types and by the 
absence of the abbreviations in use in the 16th century. The 
fourth volume is to contain a glossary of obsolete words. 

Letters of John Calvin, collected for the first time and pub- 
lished from the original manuscripts, with an Introduction and 
historical notes, by Jules Bonnet. First Series, French Letters, 
2 vols., together, 684 sheets and a fac-simile. 12 fr. 

The Bible defended against those who are neither disciples 
nor adversaries of M. Scherer, by Count A. de Gasparin. 8vo. 
92 sheets. 

Essay upon the notion of sin according to the Old Testa- 
ment, by D. HE. Scherdlin. 8vo. 384 sheets. 

History of the French Revolution, by Louis Blane. Vol. 
VI. 8vo. 31 sheets. The entire work is to consist of ten 
volumes, containing 50 engravings. Price of each volume, 
without the engravings, 5 fr.; with the engravings, 6 fr. 

History of Paris and of its influence in Europe, from the 
most remote times to the present, comprising the civil, political 
and monumental history of this city, under the double point of 
view of the formation of the national unity of France and of 
the progress of civilization in Western Europe, by A.J. Meindre. 
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Vol. III. 8vo. 834 sheets. To be completed in five volumes 
and to cost 82 fr. 50 c. 

Patrologize Cursus Completus, or Bibliotheca Universalis, ete. 
Second Series. Vol. CLI. Pope Urban II.; Authors and 
writings of the 11th century of uncertain date. Liturgical 
Monuments. Diplomatic Monuments. Appendices to centu- 
ries ix. and x. 

Vols. CLIL. and CLIII. All the works of Bruno founder of 
the Carthusians, as well as of the principal Carthusians of the 
same century, now first collected together. 

Vol. CLIV., Hugo, Wolfhelm, Ekkehard, Anonymous. Vol. 
CLV., Godfrey of Bouillon, King of Jerusalem, etc., etc. 160 
volumes of this series have been published. 

Travels in Persia, by Eugene Flandin, Painter, and Pascal 
Caste, Architect, attachés of the French Embassy to Persia, 
published under the direction of a commission, composed of 
E. Burnouf and others, members of the Institute. This 
splendid work is now complete. It comprises, 1. Ancient 
Persia. 4 vols. fol., 50 sheets, 243 copper-plate engravings 
and 2 coloured lithographs. 2. Modern Persia. 1 vol. fol., 
100 plates. 38. Narrative of the Journey. 2 vols., 8vo., 
66 sheets. The cost of the whole is 1,460 fr. A few copies 
are printed on Chinese paper, for 2,190 fr. 

Voyage to the South Pole on the Corvettes Astrolabe and 
Zellée during the years 1837-40, under the command of J. Du- 
mont-d’ Urville, published under the auspices of the department 
of the Marine. This work is complete with the exception of 
the Physique, of which only one volume has appeared and which 
will probably never be completed. It comprises 1. The His- 
tory of the voyage, by Dumont-d’Urville. 10 vols. 8vo. 242 
sheets, and a pictorial atlas, 2 vols. fol., 200 lithograph plates 
and 9 maps engraved on copper. 2. Zoology. 5 vols. 8vo. 
107 sheets and an atlas fol., 140 plates. 3. Botany. 2 vols. 
8vo. 29 sheets and an atlas fol. 66 plates. 4. Anthropology. 
1 vol. 8vo. 164 sheets and an atlas fol. 40 plates. 5. Geology, 
Mineralogy and Physical Geography, 2 vols. 8vo. 44 sheets 
and an atlas, 9 plates and 4 maps. 6. Hydrography, 2 vols. 
8vo. 884 sheets, and an atlas fol. 57 maps. Price of the 
whole 1,450 fr. A few copies are prepared in more elegant 
style for 2,600 fr. The history of the voyage may be had 
separately on smaller sized paper for 40 fr. 

Journey around the Dead Sea and in the Lands of the Bible, 
by F. de Sauley. This work is now complete and comprises 
the Narrative of the Journey, 2 vols. 8vo. 664 sheets. Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture, Archeelogical Sites and Picturesque Views, 
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57 plates, 4to. Map of Syria, fol. and 18 itinerary plates. 
Catalogues of land and river molluscs, of plants and insects 
gathered during the journey. 200 fr. 

Vols. I. II. IV. and XI. of Francis Arago’s Works have 
been issued. As fast as they appear they are translated and 
published likewise in English, German and Italian. 

History of the Cartesian Philosophy, by F. Bouillier. Vol. I. 
8vo. 89 sheets. ‘To be finished in 2 vols. for 14 fr. 

Critical Studies upon the Treatise on the Sublime and on the 
writings of Longinus, by L. Vaycher. Containing, 1. Investi- 
gations as to the real author of the Treatise on the Sublime. 
2. A new translation. 3. Authentic fragments of Longinus 
corrected, arranged and translated. 4. Documents and testi- 
monies of the ancients respecting the life and writings of Lon- 
ginus. 5. A comparative table of the vocabulary of the two 
authors. 8vo. 28 sheets. The author, who is professor of 
literature in the academy of Geneva, maintains that the Trea- 
tise on the Sublime could not have been written by Cassius Lon- 
ginus the philosopher and rhetorician of the 8d century, to 
whom it is ordinarily attributed. It must belong, he thinks, to 
the latter part of the first or the beginning of the’ second cen- 
tury and he is inclined to suppose that it may have belonged to 
a lost work of Plutarch. 

The following inaugural dissertations were published at Tou- 
louse in the course of 1854: <A. Hocédé, authenticity of the 
Gospel of John proved by the testimony of the heretics of the 
first half of the second century. EH. Lys, Calvin considered as 
an organizer of the Church. J. Cattelain, the word dé in the 
epistles of St. Paul. 


GERMANY. 


F. Hitzig has published a translation of the prophetical 
books of the Old Testament, 8vo. pp. 866. 1} th., which is 
primarily designed to facilitate the use of the Exegetical Hand- 
book to the Old Testament, a connected translation of the 
books commented upon not entering into the plan of that work. 
The translation,by De Wette would not answer the purpose, for 
that adheres to the received text, whereas Hitzig believes it to 
stand in need of perpetual correction. He has accordingly 
carried into this publication the same spirit of bold innovation 
which characterizes his commentaries, giving us sometimes as 
many as seven, eight, and even ten alterations of the text upon 
a single page. Hitzig is an acute, ingenious and able inter- 
preter, but his excesses of criticism, strained and novel expla- 
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nations, low views of inspiration, and an arrogant and super- 
cilious manner, disfigure all that he has written. This volume 
contains simply the later prophets as they are classed in the 
Hebrew Canon; Daniel is consequently excluded. 

M. Baumgarten’s Night Vision of Zechariah has been com- 
pleted by the publication of the second part. 8vo. pp. 548. 
2 th. 24 ngr. } 

H. G. Bernstein, Some Questions on Ecclesiastes. 8vo. pp. 
75. Sngr. A dissertation read by the author at Breslau, on 
the occasion of his obtaining the degree of Licentiat. 

Ewald proposes to bring out shortly a new edition of his 
Commentary on the Song of Solomon, in which he will perfect 
“the little that is lacking,” in one of the earliest of his juve- 
nile productions. 

The 6th vol. of Ewald’s Annual of Biblical Science, 1853-4. 
8vo. pp. 196. 1 th. 

L. Haupt, Six Old Testament Psalms: with the modes of 
singing them deciphered from the accents and a rhythmical 
translation, as the precursor of a comprehensive work on the 
poetry of the Old Testament. 8vo. pp. 59. 4 th. Haupt 
fancies himself able to restore not only the metrical system but 
the very melodies of the ancient Hebrews. He maintains that 
all the books of the Old Testament, with few exceptions, are 
metrical; that the metre is composed of lines of an equal number 
of regularly measured feet, and these again arranged in regular 
stanzas. His system is built upon the accents which are sup- 
posed everywhere to mark the metre, and in the lyric portions 
to be in addition musical notes; Silluk and Munahh correspond 
to C: Geresh and Tiphha to D, etc. This preliminary publi- 
cation contains six of the Psalms, whose melodies have been 
made out according to this scheme, and exhibited in the modern 
mode of musical notation. 

A. Bisping has published an Explanation of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews. 8vo. pp. 800. 24sgr. This appears as Vol. III. 
Part 2, of his Exegetical Manual to the Epistles of the Apostle 
Paul, and of which, only Vol. I. Part 1, containing the Romans, 
preceded it. The author is a Roman Catholic, and Professor 
of Exegesis at the Theological Seminary of Munster. He 
supposes this epistle to have been written not by Paul, but by 
Clemens Romanus, under the Apostle’s superintendence, who 
then added the closing verses of the last chapter. é 

The 14th part of Meyer’s Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, has been issued, containing the three epistles of John, 
expounded by J. EH. Huther. 8vo. pp. 225. 274 ngr. The 
cost of the whole as far as now completed is 20 thalers; or 
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without the first volume, which contains a critically revised edi- 
tion of the Greek text, 17 thalers. 

The third number of Fiirst’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon 
of the Old Testament, contains pp. 853—528. 

V. de Biasi, Hebrew Grammar for the use of Theologians. 
Vienna. 8vo. pp. 152. 1th. Worthless. The study of He- 
brew having in 1850, been made obligatory upon Catholic stu- 
dents of Theology in Austria, this publication was designed by 
its author to furnish them a text book. 

Keil is publishing a second revised and improved edition of 
Hiivernick’s Introduction to the Old Testament. Vol. I. Part 1, 
has appeared, containing the general introduction. 8vo. pp. 
454. 1 th. 21 ngr. 

J. G. Donaldson, Jashar. Fragmenta archetypa carminum 
Hebraicorum in Masorethico V. T. textu passim tesselata colle- 
git, ordinavit, restituit, in unum corpus redegit, latine exhibuit, 
commentario instruxit. 8vo. pp. 352 and pp. 39 Hebrew 
text. 22 th. 

G. H. Bernstein, on the Harclean Syriac version of the 
New Testament, 2d Edit. 4to. pp. 86. This is according to 
the author, the Philoxenian version revised and amended by 
Thomas of Heraclea A. D. 616; though he thinks it doubtful 
whether his labours extended over the Revelation. Matthew v. 
is given as a specimen of the version. Its value for critica 
purposes arises from its slavish adherence to the Greek original, 
preserving the order of the words and often transferring the 
words themselves. 

J. A. Dorner, History of the Development of the Doctrine 
of the Person of Christ from the earliest times to the present. 
Second greatly enlarged edition in two parts: the first con- 
ducting the history to the close of the fourth century, the sec- 
ond from that period to the present. The first part and the 
first division of the second have already appeared. The present 
publication contains the first section of the second division and 
embraces the period of the Reformation. 8vo. pp. 453-770. 
13 th. 

“IN. Sepp, The Life of Jesus Christ. Part II. Harmony of 
the Apostles, Vol. I. The Youth of Jesus, 2d edit. 8vo. 
27k ner. 

G. L. Hahn, Theology of the New Testament. Vol. I. 8vo. 
pp. 475. 2th. 4ngr. To be completed in two volumes. 

J. Schwetz, Catholic Dogmatic Theology. Vol. III. 8vo. 
pp. 744. Vienna. 23th. 

J. Scherr, History of Religion. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 245. 14 th. 

H. Ewald, History of the People of Israel until Christ. 
Vol. IV. containing the period from Ezra to Christ, 8vo. pp. 
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570, is simply reprinted from the former edition of 1852, in 
which it was issued as Vol. III. Part 2. The fifth volume con- 
taining the history of Christ and of the times in which he lived 
is new, pp. 450. Cost of the entire work 14} thalers. 

J. Grimm (Cath. Priest), The Samaritans, and their position 
in the world’s history: with special reference to Simon Magus. 
A contribution to Church History. 8vo. pp. 196. 24 ngr. 

Didascalia Apostolorum Syriace. 8vo. pp. 121. 4th. Only 
100 copies printed. 

The Book of John the Apostle on the Translation of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary. 8vo. pp. 107. 1 th. We are here 
presented with the original Arabic of this hitherto unpublished 
apocryphal book, with a translation by M. Enger. The intro- 
duction discusses, among other things, the origin and the varie- 
ties of the legends respecting Mary. 

A. W. Dieckhoff, The Evangelical Doctrine of the Lord’s 
Supper in the period of the Reformation. Vol. I.  8vo. 

p. 656. 34th. To consist of two volumes. 

T. Kliefoth, Hight Books on the Church. Vol. I. 8vo. 
pp. 510. 24th. The author, well known from previous pub- 
lications, belongs to the strict Lutheran school. He distin- 
guishes three periods, viz., those of revelation, of the Church, 
and of the consummation. This first volume treats of the 
kingdom of God in the period of the Church, of the means of 
grace and their office, of the congregation and its worship, of 
the Church, its order and government. The next is to contain 
the development of the Church and its laws, the local and tem‘ 
poral development, and the consummation of the Church. 

F. A. Philippi, Church System of Faith (Glaubenslehre). 
Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 228. 1 th. 6ngr. Containing the funda- 
mental thoughts on the prolegomena. Strict Lutheran. 

The 20th Vol. of the Works of Melanchthon belonging to 
the series of the Corpus Reformatorum. 4to. pp. 830. 4 th. 

M. Schneckenburger, Comparative View of the Lutheran 
and Reformed Systems of Doctrine. Collected and published 
from his MS. remains, by E. Giider. In two parts. 8vo. 
pp. 287 and 291. 2th. 24ngr. This is a work upon which 
the author had been labouring for many years, though he did 
not live to complete it. Ten years ago he published as a spe- 
cimen his comparison of the Lutheran and Reformed doctrines 
as to the two states of Christ. 

Villemain’s Spirit of the Ancient Christian Literature in the 
Fourth Century. Translated from the French by J. Kohler. 
8vo. pp. 421. 14 th. 


_ Clement XTV, and the Abolition of the Society of the Jesuits. 
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A critical examination of Theiner’s History of the Pontificate 
of Clement XIV. 8vo. pp. 351. 14 th. 

J. F. Mirdter, Reformers and Martyrs of the Evangelical 
pie in England, their faith, life, and end. 8vo. pp. 320. 

th. 

E. F. Mooyer,' Chronographic Onomasticon of the German 
Hierarchy, Lists of the German Bishops since A. D. 800. 
With an appendix containing the dignitaries of certain abbeys 
and orders of knights. 8vo. pp. 160. 2 th. 

W. Menzel, Christian Symbols. Vol. I. No. 1—8. 8vo. 
pp. 240. 

G. Volemar, The Sources of the History of Heretics until 
the Council of Nice. Vol. I. Hippolytus and his Roman 
cotemporaries, or the Philosophumena and kindred writings 
investigated as to their origin, composition, and sources. 8vo. 
pp- 175. 1th. te 

P. Wackernagel, Bibliography of German Hymns. No. 1. 
8vo. pp. 544. 32 th. 

F. Bohringer, The Church of Christ and its Witnesses: or 
Church History in Biographies. Vol. II. The Middle Ages. 
Part 8. The German Mystics of the 14th and 15th centuries, 
John Tauler, Henry Suso, John Rusbrook, Gerhard Groot, 
Florence Radevynzoon, Thomas 4 Kempis. 8vo. pp. 844. 
8 th. 

C. Griinhagen, Adalbert, Archbishop of Hamburg, and the 
idea of a northern patriarchate. 8vo. pp. 228. 14 th. 

G. W. Roeder, The Swiss Reformer, Ulrich Zwingle, his 
friends and opponents. 8vo. pp. 504. 14 th. 

G. V. Lechler, History of the Presbyterial and Synodical 
Constitution since the Reformation. 8vo. pp. 297. 2% th. 
Crowned by the Hague Society for the defence of Christianity. 

T. W. Réhrich, Communications from the History of the 
Evangelical Church of Alsace. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 970. 4% th. 

A. Vogel, Ratherius of Verona and the Tenth Century. 
Part 1. The history of Ratherius and his times. Part 2. The 
sources of the history of Ratherius. 8vo. pp. 436 and 239. 
3 th. Ratherius was born at Liege, A. D. 890, was thrice 
bishop of Verona, and once of Liege, besides: being abbot of 
different monasteries. He died in 974. 

F. A. yon Langenn, Christopher von Carlowitz. A portrait 
from the 16th century. 8vo. pp. 866. 2th. This may be 
regarded as a supplement or an extension of the treatise by the 
same author on Moritz of Saxony, whose confidential counsellor 
and diplomatic agent Carlowitz was. His relations with some 
of the most distinguished men of that period, Erasmus, Me- 
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lanchthon, Camerarius, and others, afford interesting glimpses 
of the culture and life of Germany at that epoch. 

BE. Diimmler, The Pannonian legend of St. Methodius. 8vo. 
pp. 55. The text of this legend is in the old Russian lan- 
guage, and seems to be the translation of a Greek original. It 
is here presented in a Latin dress as rendered by Professor 
Miklosisch of Vienna. Prefixed is a treatise on its credibility. 
An excursus on the nationality of the ancient Moravians, and 
several others on connected topics are appended. 

A. Eichhorn (Rom. Cath.), Stanislaus Hosius, Cardinal and 
Bishop of Ermeland (Varmia), principally as to his ecclesiasti- 
cal and literary labours. Vol. I. From his birth to his attain- 
ing the dignity of Cardinal. 8vo. pp. 402. 1 th. 20 sgr. 
Hosius was born at Cracow, 1504, educated at Padua and Bo- 
logna, appointed successively bishop of Culm and of Varmia, 
one of the richest dioceses of Poland. He,went as ambassador 
to Rome, and was sent as legate from thence to Vienna. He 
vigorously opposed the doctrines of the Reformation, and was 
present at the Council of Trent. 

E. Diimmler, Piligrim of Passau, and the Archbishopric of _ 
Lorch.- 8vo. pp. 196. 1th. Diimmler contests the identity 
which has been frequently asserted, of the bishopric of Passau 
and the archbishopric of Lorch. The latter existed actually 
but a short time, from the christianizing of the lands of the 
Danube, to their occupation by the barbarians; the former was 
first founded in the eighth century. The submission of Hun- 
gary to Christianity suggested to Piligrim the idea, in the exe- 
cution of which, however, he was not successful, of adding a 
new province to his see, and converting it into an archbishopric. 
In order to give an appearance of right to this proceeding, he 
forged bulls in the names of preceding popes, identifying Lorch 
and Passau; to this Diimmler attributes all the confusion which 
has arisen on the subject. 

W. Krafft, The Church History of the Germanic Nations. 
Vol. I. Part 1. The beginnings of the Christian Church 
among these nations. 8vo. pp. 428. 1 th 24 ngr. 

G. F. von Lerchenfeld, History of Bavaria under King Maxi- 
milian Joseph I. 8vo. pp. 417. 24 th. 

L. von Rénne, The Constitution and Government of the 
Prussian State. Part 8th. Ecclesiastical and Educational Re- 
lations. Vol. II. The System of Instruction in the Prussian 
State. Part 2d. The popular School System. 8vo. pp. 600. 

H. Grunholzer and F. Mann, The Educational System of 
Switzerland. Vol. I. The School Regulations of the Cantons’ 
of Zurich, Berne, Luzerne, Schaffhausen, Thurgau, and Zug. 
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J. Baumgartner, Switzerland in its struggles and changes 
from 1830 to 1850. The first volume reaches to the end of 
1833: of the second volume two divisions have been published. 
8vo. pp. 470., 1 th. 18 sgr., bringing the history down to the 
beginning of 1841. 

The second part of J. Thaler’s History of the Tyrol contains 
what he designates its middle period, from the foundation of 
the country of the Tyrol to the death of the Emperor Charles 
VI. 8vo. pp. 149—305. 18 ner. 

I. da Costa, Israel and the Nations. Translated from the 
Dutch. 8vo. pp. 446. 1 th. 24 ngr. 

T. Tobler, Two Books of the Topography of Jerusalem and 
its Environs. Book II. The Environs. 8vo. pp. 1083. 84 th. 

R. Caspar, Galileo Galilei. A collection of the investiga- 
tions and discoveries of Galilei in the domain of natural science, 
as a contribution to the history of modern physics. 8vo. pp. 92. 
12 ner. 

E. von. Lasaulx, Studies of Classical Antiquity. Academi- 
cal Treatises. 4to. pp. 552. 4 th. 8 ngr. 

Glossarium Latinum bibliothecee Parisine antiquissimum Sec. 
IX. Descripsit, primum edidit, adnotationibus illustravit, G. F. 
Hildebrand. 4to. pp. 330. 2 th. 

8. Egilsson, Lexicon poeticum antique linguee septentrion- 
alis. Ed. Societas reg. antiquar. Septen. Fasc. I. 8vo. pp. 
240. 10th. To be completed in 5 fasciculi. 

F. Miklosisch, Chrestomathy of the Ancient Slavonic. 8vo. 
pp- 92. 1th. 2ngr. Grammar‘of the same. (2d edit.) 8vo. 
pp- 179. 14 th. 

Bergreien, A Collection of Songs from the 16th Century. 
From the copy in the grand-ducal library at Weimar, pub. by 
O. Schade. 8vo. pp. 167 4 th. 

G. W. Hertel, Detailed Communication respecting the manu- 
scripts of Hans Sachs recently discovered at Zwickau. 4to. 
pp. 36. Quite a sensation has been produced by the discovery, 
in the archives of Zwickau, of 12 folio volumes, all containing 
poems of Hans Sachs, and a 13th, giving a complete register 
of all his writings. Upon a careful examination it was found 
that they are the remnant of a set of 34 volumes, once in the 
possession of the poet himself, containing his works, both pub- 
lished and unpublished, corrected in many places with his own 
hand. Several of them are of later date than any which his 
printed works contain. 

M. A. Castrén’s Lectures on Finnish Mythology. Trans- 
lated from the Swedish by order of the Imperial Academy of 
Sciences, with remarks by A. Schiefner. St. Petersburg. 
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8vo. pp. 341. 1th. 3 sgr. These lectures were delivered in 
the university of his native land by the author, in the winter 
of 1851. His death prevented their publication under his own 
direction. . 

_ J. G. Miller, History of the Primitive Religions of America. 
8vo. pp. 707. 22 th. The author divides the aborigines of 
America into savages and cultivated nations. Under the first 
class he treats of the North American Redskins, the inhabitants 
of the Great Antilles, the Caribs, and the Eastern part of 
South America: under the second, the Peruvians, the Muyscas 
of Northern South America, and the Mexicans. 

The Poems of Hafiz, in Persian, with the Commentary of 
Sudi, pub. by H. Brockhaus. Vol. I. No.1. pp. 72. 23 th. 

H. Hecquardt, Sec. of Legation to Bahia, &c., Travels on 
the coast and into the interior of Western Africa. 8vo. pp. 
288. 2 th. 27 ser. 

F. von Siebold, Documentary Exhibition of the efforts of the 
Netherlands and Russia to open Japan for the commerce of all 
nations. 4to. pp. 84. 1th. The author, who resided some 
years in Japan as the physician of the Dutch embassy, during 
which time he prosecuted his scientific investigations to the 
utmost, is well known from previous publications as one of the 
best living authorities in all that relates to that empire. 

Henry Brugsch, who was sent at the close of 1852, by the 
King of Prussia, upon a scientific mission to Egypt, is about 
publishing the results of his researches. The publication is to 
appear in numbers every two months for four years: each 
number to contain from 15 to 20 folio plates, and 30 to 40 
pages of explanatory text, also folio. 6 th. 20 sgr. per No. 
Series I. will relate to the astronomical notation of the ancient 
Egyptians; II. to their geographical knowledge; III. to their 
mythology; IV. historical monuments; V. Monuments of 
their civil life. The title of the work is to be, Monuments of 
Egypt described, explained, and reproduced, by Dr. Brugsch, 
during a sojourn which he made in that country in 1853 and 
1854, by order of his Majesty the King of Prussia. ; 

J. K. Gieseler, Prof. of Theol. at Gottingen, author of a 
Church History and several other publications, died July 8th, 
1854, His library has been advertised for sale. 

The distinguished philosopher, Fred. W. J. von Schelling, died 
Aug. 20, 1854, He was born at Leonberg in the kingdom of 
Wirtemberg, Jan. 27,1775. In 1798 he became Professor of 
Philosophy at Jena, in 1803 at Wurtzburg, in 1807 member of 
the Academy of Science at Munich, 1826 ord. Prof. in the phi- 
losophical faculty; in 1841 he was called to Berlin. 
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Art. 1—The Zurich Letters; or, the Correspondence of 
several English Bishops, and others, with some of the Hel- 
vetian Reformers, during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Chiefly from the Archives of Zurich. Translated from 
authenticated copies of the autographs, and edited for the 
Parker Society, by the Rev. Hastings Robinson, D. D., 
F. A. 8., Rector of Great Warley, Essex, and formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second edition, 
chronologically arranged in one series. 


Wuat will be the ultimate destiny of the established Church 
of England, it is perhaps impossible to foretell, and therefore, 
vain to conjecture. We know of no book, however, which 
throws so much light upon its origin, genesis, growth and 
complicated structure, as the one before us. It completely 
exposes the hypothesis lately put forth by D’Aubigné, that the 
English Reformation proceeded primarily from the people, and 
was a purely religious Revolution. It is equally at variance 
with the opposite sentiment, that it was nothing more than a 
political change dictated by the pride or the policy of her 
rulers. The truth is, as usual, to be found in the mean 
between the two extremes. The circumstances of the times 
were, unquestionably, favourable to the progress of the Reform- 
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ation in England, up to a certain point; but they were 
adverse to a perfect and thorough Reformation. The insular 
position of the realm—the jealous pride of the people—their 
habitual and hereditary impatience of foreign control, or 
interference in their domestic affairs—(a salutary quality 
which their Anglo-Saxon descendants in America seem to 
have inherited)—rendered them naturally averse to the Papal 
Headship. The indisposition of Henry VIII. and his Pro- 
testant successors to submit to foreign dictation, had been 
repeatedly evinced from the earliest times, and was equally 
felt by the nation at large. The innate and unrelaxed tendency 
of Rome to unite and identify her spiritual claims with secular 
ambition—which has ever rendered her despotism so intense, 
so peculiar, so profound, so all-engrossing wherever her sway 
has been submitted to—will probably in the righteous retribu- 
tions of Heaven, furnish its own correctives and antidote. 
Abhorrence of political Popery, is, we are persuaded, at the 
bottom of the Know-Nothing movement now going on so 
extensively in America; and opposition to the temporal power 
of the Pope, cannot fail to present a powerful barrier to the 
success and spread of the papal system—so long as civil 
liberty and national independence are prized and reverenced. 

These considerations are sufficient to show that D’ Aubigné’s 
view of the subject is both defective and erroneous. The 
common Papal explanation of the phenomenon of the English 
Reformation—to wit, that it was wholly brought about by the 
lust of Henry, the ambition of Cranmer, and the political 
interests of Elizabeth, is still more unsatisfactory. The Reform- 
ation in England never could have made such progress, had it 
not been flowing on in the same current with the nation’s 
sympathies, and had it not been essentially pervaded, purified, 
sustained and sanctioned by the word and Spirit of God. In 
so far as its objects and agents were political, it was, in incep- 
tion and origin, in marked contrast with the Reformation in 
Germany and Switzerland, but as compared with England 
before that period, it was a religious revolution to rejoice in, 
and to be thankful for—a displacement of ignorance, and super- 
stition, and a substitution in their room of the true doctrine 
and service of God. 
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It is not only freely conceded, but vaunted by Macaulay, that 
the English Reformation was not the work of Theological 
Reformers, like Calvin and Knox, men who were governed 
exclusively by religious considerations, and who sought only 
religious objects, but by men like Somerset and Cranmer, of 
whom one was little more or better than a mere politician—and 
the other, though at heart a good man, was too timid and feeble 
to resist the powerful will of Henry and Elizabeth. It is to 
this circumstance that he very justly ascribes the pompous 
ritual, the splendid liturgy, the magnificent ecclesiastical 
edifices, and the peculiar orders and officers of the English 
establishment. To the same source, as we shall soon see, may 
be referred the Popish doctrines which were retained and which 
were so little in harmony with the purer elements of the Re- 
formation. During her long religious gestation, the Church in 
England has been like Rebekah in her travail—the children 
have struggled together within her—the Esau of Popery, red 
all over like a hairy garment, and the Jacob of Protestantism; 
Jacob the supplanter—Jacob the prince with God, prevailing by 
piety and prayer. Two nations have been in her womb, and 
two manner of people have been separated from her bowels; and 
may we not indulge the prophecy and prayer, that in this case 
also the older shall serve the younger? (Gen. xxv. 21-26.) 

That the English Reformation bears a very striking resem- 
blance to the constitution of the Christian Church in the first 
quarter of the fourth century, has been often affirmed by its 
warmest admirers. In both instances, the Revolution was 
essentially Christian, but the constitution of the Church and 
the organization of the Hierarchy were studiously and skil- 
fully adjusted to the constitution of the State—to the majesty 
of the empire—to the personal tastes and habitudes of the 
ruling princes—to the secular interests and immediate worldly 
successes of the Church, favoured by the sovereign and 
established by law. The adaptation of the constitution of the 
Church to that of the State, was in both cases remarkable, but 
in neither accidental.* 


* The characteristic, historical, and doctrinal difference between the Church of 
England and the Church of Scotland, is well brought out in a pregnant passage of 
S. T. Coleridge. « Whatever is not against the word of God is for it—thought 
the founders of the Church of England. Whatever is not in the word of God is a 
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The mingling of the political with the religious element, in 
the English Reformation, and the frequent conflicts between 
the two, are apparent on almost every page of this varied and 
interesting correspondence. The Queen and the Reformers 
are perpetually in an attitude of opposition. She, as is well 
known, having little sympathy either with the religious doc- 
trines or practices of the thoroughly Reformed Churches, and 
being attached to the Reformed Party principally from the 
circumstances of her descent from Ann Boleyn, a decidedly 
Protestant Princess, her personal and political interests, and 
her high intellectual sympathy with the progress of knowledge 
and literature, was a Protestant by ‘‘position” (as the gram- 
marians say) rather than by principle. To the last she in- 
sisted on retaining the crucifix in her private chapel, greatly 
to the grief and scandal of her best advisers, in discouraging 
the marriage of the clergy, and generally in restricting the 
liberty of speech and action, with an iron will and an iron 
hand. : 

What Bishop Burnet, with an excess of charity, says of her 
father, Henry VIIL., is strictly true of Elizabeth. She is rather 
to be reckoned among the great than the good princes. In 
many personal qualities—in intellectual abilities and accom- 
plishments—in indomitable strength of will—in the clear dis- 
cernment of statesmanlike qualities—instinctive and well-nigh 
unfailing tact in the choice of able counsellors—personal pro- 
ficiency in the literature of the times—unyielding courage 
amid pressing difficulties and appalling dangers—in the com- 
mercial prosperity, in the military renown, and in the literary 
splendour of her protracted reign, she must be reckoned 
among the most illustrious of the long and often brilliant line 
of English royalty. Her personal weaknesses, on the other 
hand, were scarcely less remarkable; haughty, hard-hearted, 
vain beyond the common vanity of her sex and station, 
word of man—thought the founders of the Church of Scotland and Geneva. The 
one proposed to themselves to be reformers of the Latin Church; that is to bring it 
back to the form which it had during the first four centuries; the latter to be the 
Tenovators of the Christian religion, as it was preached and instituted by the 
Apostles, and the immediate followers of Christ thereunto specially inspired. 
When the premises are so different, who can wonder at the difference in the con- 


clusion?” Notes on Jeremy Taylor, Vol. 5., p- 149: Shedd’s edition, A page or 
two before, he had spoken of «'The first grand apostasy from Christ to Constantiné.” 
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passionate, perverse in her dealings with her dependents, pro- 
fane in speech, moody and capricious—semper varium et 
mutabile—prone to unreasonable and unseemly, if not criminal 
fondness for unworthy objects, often terminating in unmerited 
cruelty and excessive and implacable disgusts; economical in 
the administration of her government to spare her exchequer, 
quartering herself on her wealthy nobles, often to their per- 
manent embarrassment, and yet rendering herself ridiculous 
by the variety and costliness of the splendid robes with which 
she bedizened her plain person, even when worn and wrinkled 
by time and trouble.* 

This volume is uniformly religious in its tone and temper, 
but not in its topics. It is a record of the familiar and friendly 
correspondence of the English and Continental Reformers— 
Sampson, Sandys, Foxe, Parkhurst, Grindal, Jewel, with 
Bullinger, Martyr, Gualter, Cassander, Hubert, Simler, Stur- 
mius, Farell, Beza, Calvin—names renowned and venerable. 
Associated in true friendship, in Christian communion and 
godly labours here, in a sacred fellowship of suffering and 
sacrifice on earth, now doubtless they rest from their labours, 
and their works do follow them—their troubles ended, their 
services and sacrifices graciously received and rewarded gra- 
ciously, they now worship and rejoice together in the heavenly 
city! There is, to us, something strange and solemn in being 
brought so near to men whom we have been so long in the 
habit of venerating at a distance—in being admitted to their 
secret counsels, in being honoured, as it were, with their per- 
sonal confidence, in being witness to the treasured hopes and 
feelings of their hearts, as only a free epistolary correspondence 
can admit us. The very age and body of the times is imaged 
here. We have the contemporary impressions, original judg- 
ments in relation to the most interesting characters and memor- 
able events of this important period. The characters are as 
various and as picturesque as the pilgrims in the Canterbury 
tales. Courtiers, theologians, politicians, students, school- 
masters, kings and queens, every extreme of life and every 
turn of fortune, the manifold accomplishments, the basilisk 


* In Letter 64 we have an interesting account of Elizabeth by her eminent and 
learned teacher, R. Ascham. 
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beauty of Mary, Queen of Scots, together with her dark 
intrigues, her incredible and inscrutable hypocrisies and her 
bloody crimes, whom nothing but her high courage and heroic 
death save from utter detestation and contempt. What 
Malcolm says of the death of Cawdor was eminently fulfilled 
in her. 
“ Nothing in her life 

Became her like the leaving it; she died 

As one that had been studied in her death, 

To throw away the dearest thing she owed 

As ’twere a careless trifle.” 
We have Philip of Spain, narrow-minded, ambitious, super- 
stitious, and despotic: Burleigh, the able minister of the crown, 
servile toward his imperious mistress, but truly devoted to the 
interests of his country, which he had perhaps unconsciously, 
but sagaciously and habitually identified with his own: Lei- 
cester, plausible and pleasing to a woman’s eye, but dark, 
insincere, insidious, aspiring, murderous: Robert, Earl of 
Essex, impetuous, brave, proud, self-confident, but without 
solid judgment, without settled principle, dazzling others by 
the brilliancy of his achievements, and the still greater 
brilliancy of his promise and pretensions; himself dazzled by 
courtly and royal favours, impelled by arrogance, ambition, and 
an evil genius to a criminal enterprise and a bloody end—these 
figures pass before us in the perusal of this volume, as in a 
magic mirror. : 

The special and crowning value of the book, however, arises 
from the light which it throws upon the views of the early 
English Reformers, on the two great subjects of theological 
doctrine and church government. It is exceedingly instructive, 
as showing what were the genuine doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, and as evincing the harmony of all the leading divines 
English and Continental; plainly setting before us the views 
which they derived from the direct, impartial, and independent 
study of the word of God, especially in regard to those doc- 
trines usually denominated Calvinistic.* 

Would that we could see a revival and return of harmony 
between the English and Continental Churches, based upon 


* See especially on this subject, the letter of Bishop Grindal to C. Hubert, the 
67th of the series. 
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Scriptural consent of doctrine and evangelic agreement of 
sentiment and feeling!—such as is everywhere expressed in 
these letters; articulately, affectionately and emphatically in 
letter 65th. 

The tone of deference and affection, in which the most 
eminent prelates of that period addressed these foreign Pres- 
byterian divines, not only precludes the notion that they 
imagined they enjoyed any official superiority over them, but 
it is evident that they regarded any deviation from the sim- 
plicity of service and order, which then prevailed in the Re- 
formed Continental Churches, not as matter of triumph and 
rejoicing, but as a lamentable necessity of the times. So 
far were they from recommending to their Presbyterian corres- 
pondents, the adoption of the English forms and offices and 
ceremonies as “a more excellent way,’’—that they repeatedly 
express their own unwillingness to assume the state and title of 
Prelates, not because appalled by the awful sanctity of the 
office, but because alarmed and shocked by its resemblance to 
Rome, and offended by “the pomps and vanities’ with which 
it was inseparably connected, by the will of the sovereign and 
the constitution of the realm. The great burden of the book 
is a long lamentation over “the relics of the Amorites, the 
rags of Popery,”’ which the Queen, who was fond of glitter and 
finery in everything, insisted on retaining. Accordingly, we 
find them consulting these Presbyterian friends, brethren, and 
fathers, asking their judgment on the practical question, how 
far they might admit these things with a good conscience, 
affirming openly that the only circumstance of sufficient weight 
in their estimation to justify conformity, was the apprehension, 
that, if they should refuse, more pliant tools would be found, 
who would not hesitate to sacrifice fundamental doctrine; and 
it was only from the dread of this, that their Continental cor- 
respondents advised and sanctioned the course adopted by the 
English Reformers. 

It is really not a little remarkable that the very things 
which were borne with reluctantly and impatiently at that 
time, which were regarded as blotches and blemishes on the 
fair face of their Church, should in a generation or two after, 
and ever since, be pointed to as her peculiar glory. Itis, as 
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Swift would put it—as if a man should have an ugly wart or 
wen upon his face, and transmitting it faithfully to his son, the 
youthful Adonis should pride himself hugely on what had 
been the shame and grief of his more discerning father. 
Laudism in a following age, and Puseyism in our own, are but 
the natural and necessary expansion of the Popish elements 
then retained by authority and submitted to by compulsion. 
It is perfectly plain, that the English Reformation “‘begun” and 
to a certain point “continued” by the royal authority, was, alas! 
‘“‘ended,”’ long before it should have been, or would have been, 
had it rested with the Reformed Theologians, and the most 
godly among the laity of England. The simple truth was, as 
Beza said, that the Papacy never was abolished in that 
country, but rather transferred to the Sovereign. 

In regard to the subject of church government, there seems 
to have been no material difference of opinion between these 
English Reformers and their foreign and Presbyterian corres- 
pondents. The strong likelihood is, that if their circumstances 
had been reversed, each party would have acted as the other 
did; and the proof of this is found in the fact, that the 
Presbyterian divines counselled what the English Reformers 
did, as the best that could be done in their circumstances. 
Both parties agreed in holding that there is no one form of 
organization prescribed in the New Testament, as essential to 
the existence of the Church; and that while certain general 
principles are therein enjoined as of perpetual obligation, the 
details of church polity and government may be varied to 
suit the exigencies of particular times and places. 

High Churchmen take the opposite ground. Romanists and 
Anglicans hold that the Church in its essential nature is an 
external society organized in a particular form, and can exist . 
in no other. High Churchmen of a different class, while they do 
not make the mode of external organization essential to the 
being of the Church, deny that the Church has any discretion 
in matters of government, any more than in matters of doc- 
trine. They affirm that everything that is lawful is prescribed, 
and, therefore, of perpetual and universal obligation. If either 
of these theories were correct, we should expect to find the plat- 
form of church government prescribed in the New Testament 
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with the same particularity and distinctness, as the frame-work 
of the Jewish theocracy is laid down in the Old Testament. 

When God means to order anything, he can speak so as to 
be understood. He can declare his will so plainly that it shall 
be impossible to misunderstand him. Thus Moses received 
clear directions in regard to the minutest details connected 
with the divine constitution of the Jewish Church; the size, 
shape, and texture of every part of the tabernacle; the mate- 
rial, fashion, and ornaments of the priests’ robes; and every 
thing pertaining to the offices and order, to the discipline and 
service, to the constitution and cultws of the Jewish Church. 
The utmost fidelity in this matter is urged upon him twice in 
the compass of a single chapter: Hx. xxv. 9, 40. “ Accord- 
ing to all that I show thee, after the pattern of the tabernacle, 
and the pattern of all the instruments thereof, even so shall ye 
make it.” ‘And look that thou make them after their 
pattern which was showed thee in the mount.” Now, it is per- 
fectly notorious that there is no such clear pattern, no such fixed 
and definite model, given us in the New Testament. On the 
other hand, the duties pertaining to certain offices recognized 
and referred to in the New Testament Church, and directions 
in regard to the detadls of the worship of God, are few, scanty, 
vague, and general, but amply sufficient. ‘“Letall things be 
done decently and in order,” is the Apostolic prescript. It 
should seem, indeed, that visible ‘and invariable uniformity was 
by no means prevalent in the various churches existing in 
Apostolic times, founded by the Apostles themselves, and 
under Apostolic control. If an exact resemblance to the Apos- 
tolic Church, in all its usages, offices, and institutions be 
declared essential to the existence of the Church at present, 
then it is clearly demonstrable that there is no such thing as a 
Christian Church now in existence. There were many offices 
in the Apostolic Church which no longer exist, as apostles, 
prophets, healers of the sick, deaconesses, and others.* 

The constitution of the Apostolic Church was peculiar and 


*In his chapter on the Worship of God, in his work on Church Government, 
Owen makes several just and striking observations in answer to the Query 13th, 
« Are not some institutions of the New ‘Testament ceased?” &c. p. 465, Goold’s edi- 
tion. 
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inimitable, and was never designed to be permanent and univer- 
sal. The Apostolic office itself was, from its conditions and 
purpose, temporary and personal—incapable of transmission or 
succession. It was essential to the Apostolic commission, that 
it should be derived directly and personally from the Lord Jesus; 
and as the Apostles were the constituted witnesses of the fact 
of his resurrection—the point around which the whole body of 
Christian evidences, truths, and doctrines revolved—the corner- 
stone of Historical Christianity—it was essential to the char- 
acter of an Apostle that he should have seen Christ personally 
after his resurrection. Now let us try those ‘‘who say they are 
Apostles and are not” by these tests; let us examine the cre- 
dentials of these boasted and boasting “successors of the 
Apostles”’—by what all acknowledge to have been the signs of 
an Apostle. We might present those signs as summed up by 
Paul and fulfilled in him. Are they Apostles? Have they 
seen Christ? Can they work miracles? Can they bear perso- 
nal witness to the great fact of the resurrection? Are they 
inspired to declare the unrevealed will of God? No! not one 
thing that is alleged in Scripture, as peculiarly a sign of an 
Apostle, can these successors of the Apostles do! The failure is 
not partial or equivocal, in one point, on one test, but unmiti- 
gated, unredeemed, total, throughout, universal, and ignomini- 
ous. Successors of the Apostles, that have nothing particularly 
in common with the Apostles! As well might any ordinary 
English constable claim tobe the successor of Alfred the Great 
and Queen Elizabeth. We fancy we hear the ancient, inspired, 
infallible Apostles saying to these their bastard sons, “Peter I 
know, and Paul I know—but who are ye?” 

If the Bible had been constructed on the High Church theo- 
ry, it would have been very different from what it actually is. 
It would have been abundant, minute, and explicit, in relation 
to every thing connected with the constitution and government 
of the Christian Church. The laws in regard to the validity 
and transmission of orders, and the rules of succession, would 
have been as numerous and definite, as were those which rela- 
ted to the Levitical economy. But such is not the case. It is 
certainly remarkable, on the hypothesis, that the theory which 
we combat is there, that while the Scriptures say so little 
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in regard to the constitution and transmission of ecclesiastical 
offices, they should say so much in regard to articles of faith, 
and moral dispositions and duties. It is evident that the 
inspired writers must have conceived that definite instructions 
in relation to the first and a fixed form were comparatively 
unimportant, and that the last were absolutely, for all times 
and all men, essential. Nowit is just here, in regard to the 
nature and importance of Christian doctrine and moral duty, 
that all the Reformed Churches, at the period of the Reforma- 
tion, and all evangelical Churches now, are substantially of one 
mind. The admirable harmony between the evangelical 
Churches and the Bible, which is their common bond and bul- 
wark, deserves to be particularly pointed out. We have seen 
that the New Testament makes little of ecclesiastical descent 
and details, but much of doctrine and’duty. Sometimes exter- 
nal authority and ecclesiastical tradition are brought face to 
face in opposition with essential and inspired truth. Thus our 
Saviour vehemently rebuked the constituted authorities and 
recognized teachers of the Jewish Church, for a wicked and 
wilful perversion of the divine law; charging them with 
making the law of no effect through their traditions. Paul, in 
the same spirit, said to the Galatians, ‘‘ Though we, or an 
angel from heaven, preach unto you any other gospel than we 
have preached unto you, let him be accursed.” 

The inevitable consequence of assuming that the Bible 
teaches more than it actually does teach, is the substitution of 
human for divine authority. Experience teaches certain things 
to be necessary, or at least highly expedient, which the New 
Testament does not enjoin. These things the Church is con- 
strained to include in her organization, and then they are 
enforced as of divine right; and brethren are censured or 
rejected for not acknowledging them as such. This vitiates 
the nature of religion, and inevitably corrupts the Church. 
Things that are external and entirely independent of the 
spiritual life, are made essential. Wherever this principle is 
adopted, another consequence is sure to follow. What is 
human is made of more consequence than what is really divine. 
Among Romanists, if a man denies the supremacy of the Pope, 
he is led to the stake, while he may violate every precept of 
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the Decalogue with comparative impunity. The Puseyites con- 
sign to perdition all who renounce the jurisdiction of prelates, 
but they are latitudinarians in matters of doctrine. Churches 
which excommunicate a member for singing hymns, often 
admit drunkards to their communion. We need not deceive 
ourselves. If men assume the authority of God, they will 
drive themselves and those who submit to them to destruction. 
If they teach for doctrine, the commandments of men, they 
will make the word of God of no effect. While, therefore, 
we hold firmly to the authority of the Scriptures, and submit 
gladly to all that it enjoins; and while we believe that the 
great principles of Church polity are clearly revealed, and 
should be universally adopted, it is no less important that 
we should resist all high-church assumptions, and refuse to 
regard as divine that which is merely human. 


V 


Art. IIl.—The Coptic Language. 


THERE are some kinds of knowledge which a bad custom 
has too much restricted to the class by courtesy called learned, 
and withheld from many quite as able to appreciate their value, 
and in multitudes of cases far more curious and inquisi- 
tive respecting them. Among the kinds of knowledge here 
referred to is the knowledge of strange languages, not in their 
philological minutiae, much less in their metaphysical princi- 
ples, but in their general history and structure, with reference 
to which one dialect may differ from another just as faces do, 
and yet have just as real a generic likeness. The observation 
and enjoyment of this lingual physiognomy requires no extra- 
ordinary gifts or training, as a previous preparation, no abstruse 
or transcendental processes and methods in the actual process 
of investigation. The plainest and least educated traveller in 
foreign lands, if possessed of any natural shrewdness and pro- 
pensity to observation, may derive enjoyment from variety of 
looks and manners, forms and institutions, without caring to 
philosophize about their causes. In like manner we have often 
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met with persons who made no pretensions to a learned educa- 
tion, but who felt a lively interest in diversities of language, 
and a wish to know wherein they differed from each other; a kind 
of curiosity which, no doubt, has been much increased by the 
missionary movements of our own day, and which ought to be 
encouraged, beside other reasons, on account of its reflexive 
influende upon that great and glorious enterprise. However 
necessary it may be to cherish higher motives for promoting 
it, the cause must be a gainer by the use of every new incen- 
tive to exertion or to liberality, however trivial or unimportant 
in itself considered. 

To that particular indulgence and encouragement of public 
curiosity, of which we have been speaking, there can be no 
objection on the score of pedantry, or incongruity; because the 
information to be given is the most elementary and superficial, 
and requires a mere smattering in him who gives it, and who 
differs from his pupils only in the accidental circumstance of 
knowing what they happen not to know, but are as capable of 
understanding as he is himself. 

To exemplify these obvious and perhaps superfluous sugges- 
tions, we assume that there are some of our readers who would 
like to have some definite, though general idea of that ancient 
idiom, which they often read or hear of, as tho sacred lan- 
guage of the Copts or hereditary Christians of Egypt, and 
shall undertake to gratify this wish, without the least regard 
to the wants or the opinions of those readers, who already 
know more about the subject than ourselves. 

The Coptic language is a mixture of Greek and old Egyptian. 
This compound character is evident even in the alphabet. 
While most of the letters retain their Greek names and forms 
with little alteration, there are several added to express sounds 
unknown to the Greeks, such as our 7, and sh, and those pecu- 
liar modifications of h, s, t, which are found in several Semitic 
dialects, but are equally unknown in Greek and English. The 
additional characters by which these sounds are represented, 
are derived from the Egyptian hieroglyphics. According to 
Plutarch, the old Egyptian alphabet consisted of twenty-five 
letters, of which eighteen were consonants and seven vowels. 
In the sounds given to these characters, there were no doubt 
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dialectic variations, not expressed to the eye, as the hiero- 
glyphic symbols always represented the initial letter of the 
corresponding word, which was not invariably the same in all 
the dialects. 

These dialects are three in number, the Theban or Sahidie, 
the Memphitic, and the Basmuric, the last being distinguished 
from the other two by its superior softness, the Memphitie by 
its aspirations, and its fondness for the vowel 7. 

The words Copt and Coptic are derived from the old name 
of the country, the radicals of which are still distinctly trace- 
able in the Greek modification or corruption, from which we 
borrow the word Egypt. ; 

Most of the indigenous Egyptian words still extant in the 
Coptic are reduced by grammarians to monosyllabic roots, 
such as pe (heaven), kah (earth), so (to drink). With these are 
mingled, especially in the versions of the New Testament, a 
multitude of Greek words in their crude form; not only nouns 
(as ywpa, dads), but particles (as 08, yap, xaca), all which are 
treated as Egyptian vocables. 

Besides the usual modes of derivation, by vowel changes, 
and by the addition or reduplication of consonants, the Coptic, 
like the old hieroglyphic language, has unambiguous instances 
of composition, properly so called; a striking point of differ- 
ence between it and the great Semitic family, to which, in 
some respects, it bears a strong resemblance. Besides the 
combination of two radicals, the Coptic language also exhibits 
that of radicals with intensive, negative, and other qualifying 
particles. Thus, from na (pity) and naw (to see), are formed 
the derivatives or compounds atna (pitiless) and atnau (invisi- 
ble); from sdnt (to create) and er (to make), rephsént (a creator) 
and repher (a maker); from nau (to see), and moushi (to walk), 
sinnau (a sight) and jinmoushi (a walk.) These few examples 
will suffice to show the capabilities of the language for the 
expression even of nice distinctions, if its actual advantages 
and capabilities of form and structure had been duly improved 
by use and cultivation. : 

Coptic nouns are of two genders, for the most part not dis- 
tinguished by their form. But masculines become feminine by 
adding the vowel ¢ or 7 in different dialects, as shdm, shome, 
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father and mother-in-law; hied, hiebi, male and female lamb. 
Sometimes, by a simple prolongation of the vowel, as owro, ourd, 
king and queen. Sometimes, both changes take place at once, as 
son, sdne, brother and sister. In the absence of distinctive 
forms, the gender is distinguished by the article; or by the 
addition of male and female. 

The Copts have an article, indefinite and definite. The 
former consists in the prefix ow, as rdmz, man, ourdmi, a man. 
The plural form is altogether different, consisting in the prefix 
han or hen. This is prefixed even to Greek singulars, as hen- 
apostolos, apostles. The definite article distinguishes both 
gender and number. The singular masculine is pe or pi, the 
feminine fe or ti; the plural, common to both genders, nez, ne, 
or nz. The alternative forms here given belong, for the most 
part, to the different dialects. Corresponding to these forms in 
the hieroglyphic writing, are the three initials, p, ¢, n. 

Not unfrequently the vowels of the Coptic article are omitted, 
and the consonant prefixed directly tothe noun. Before certain 
other letters, these are sometimes changed to ph or th. An 
interesting example of this change is that afforded by the word 
ouro, king; with the article, phouro, the king, by the Greeks 
written Yapad, and in English Pharaoh. That this was not 
a personal but an official designation, is expressly affirmed by 
Eusebius,* and abundantly clear otherwise. This coincidence 
of forms demonstrates, at the same time, the truth of the 
Mosaic narrative, and the antiquity of the native element in 
the Coptic language. ’ 

By adding to the article the vowel a, representing the verb 
to have, is formed what may be called a possessive article, as 
pa, corresponding to the Greek 6 rod, ta to 7) tod, na to of and 
af tod. Thus, in Matt. xxii. 21, cz Katoapog is rendered by 
napouro, which consists of the noun ouro (king), with the 
article, pouro (the king), and the possessive prefix, napouro, 
the things of (or belonging to) the king. The possessive article, 
thus formed, is then combined with suffix pronouns, pa (mine), 
pek (thine), pen (ours), &c. In the old sacred dialect, these 
pronominal suffixes are joined directly to the noun itself, 
precisely as in Hebrew. 
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A large proportion of the Coptic nouns remain unaltered in 
the plural number, and can only be distinguished from their 
singulars by the article prefixed, or the construction. The 
extension of this practice to words borrowed from the Greek, 
produces a curious grammatical phenomenon, as in the forms 
apostolos, piapostolos (the apostle), néapéstolos (the apostles). 
Some nouns, however, form a plural by the change or addition 
of a vowel, and somé are as anomalous as the “broken plurals” 
of Arabic grammar: e. g. sea is om, but seas, amaidou. 

Coptic nouns are not declined in the proper sense of the 
expression, the distinction of cases being supplied by particles 
prefixed, especially by ente, en, em, e. — 

Other prefixes form adjectives from verbs, or add an inten- 
sive force to those already in existence. The degrees of com- 
parison are expressed, as in French, by prefixing the word 
more (houo, howe, houa), or other words suggestive of the same 
relation. 

In nothing is the language more unlike most others than in 
its numerals, which bear little or no resemblance either to the 
Greek or Hebrew. The simple cardinals, with some dialectic 
variations, which we need not notice, are as follows. 1. oua. 
2. snau. 8. shoment. 4. phtoou. 5. tiow. 6. soou. 
7. sashph. 8. shmoun. 9.psit. 10. mét. The tens are not 
formed from the units, but are mostly independent forms, e. g. 
20, joudt. 30, mab. 60, se. 90, pestaiow. The same is true 
of the higher numbers: e. g. 100, she. 200, shét. 1000, sho. 

There is more resemblance to Semitic forms in the Coptic 
pronouns: e. g. anok, anak, ank, suggests at once the Hebrew 
J ("ax). Entak is sufficiently like nx to betray a common 
origin, while the final £, which has been lost, both in Arabic 
and Hebrew, reappears in the suffixes of both. The same general 
resemblance may be traced in the pronoun of the first person 
plural, anon, anan (2738), and some others. It is very curious, 
that even where the likeness seems to disappear in Coptic, it may 
still be traced in the old hieroglyphic notation. For example, in 
the third person singular, the forms entoph, enthoph, might seem 
wholly unconnected with the Hebrew (x15), till we trace them 
back to their original in the hieroglyphic w. Besides the suffix 
pronouns, which the Coptic has in common with the Hebrew 
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and its cognate tongues, it exhibits the peculiar feature of pro- 
nominal prefixes, answering the same purpose. 

Fragments of pronouns are also used to distinguish the per- 
sons of the verb. Thus, peja, to speak, is inflected: pejat, 
pejak, peje, pejaph, pejas, pejan, pejoten, pejau. The tenses 
are distinguished by auxiliary verbs prefixed to the root: to 
form the present, e? (sum) and its inflections; to form the per- 
fect, az (fui); the imperfect, ned or nad (eram); the future, eve 
(ero) &c. The imperative and infinitive are expressed by the 
unaugmented root, the participle by the same with the relative 
pronoun (e, et) prefixed to it. 

The Coptic passive is sometimes formed by internal changes 
of the root—as shat (to cut), shent (to be cut), tot (to persuade), 
tét (to be persuaded); but much more frequently by the addi- 
tion of a syllable (Zu, Gout),—as talo (to impose), taléu, 
taléout; tako (to corrupt), takéu, takéout. The second and 
longer of these affixes belongs to the Memphitic dialect. The 
impersonal use of the third person plural as a substitute for 
the passive, belongs rather to the syntax, and is probably 
peculiar to no language. The only things peculiar in the Cop- 
tic particles are the frequent use of the asseverative adverb 
je, where it would seem to be superfluous in other languages, 
and the coexistence of an absolute and construct form in pre- 
positions—those in a@ changing it tod, and those in e taking 
the terminations au, ét, ét7, when combined with suffix pro- 
nouns. In the Coptic Scriptures many Greek particles are 
retained without change, such as 0é, té, add, obv, ete, dua, 
xara, tva, ixwes, dote. 

The father of modern Coptic learning in Europe seems to 
have been Athanasius Kircher, whose Prodromus Aigyptiacus, 
published at Rome, in 1636, and his Lingua Aigyptiaca Resti- 
tuta, eight years later, furnished the first valuable helps in the 
study of the language. Something was done to promote it by 
Walton, in his Introduction to the Oriental languages, (London, 
1653), and also by Lelong, Vinding, and Bonjour. The gramma- 
tical work of Blumberg, did not appear till 1716, and in the same 
year David Wilkins published the Coptic version of the New 
Testament, from manuscripts in the Bodleian library, collated 
with those of Paris and the Vatican, and accompanied by a 
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Latin version. Fifteen years later this was followed by a 
similar edition of the Pentateuch. Towards the middle of the 
century, Tuki began, at Rome, his series of liturgical publica- 
tions, which continued to appear at intervals for twenty years, 
concluding with the Pontifical and Ritual, (1764.) The same 
writer published a grammar in 1778. ‘That of Scholtz 
appeared about the same time, edited by Woide. The voca- 
bulary of the same writer came out five years later. 

In the early part of the present century, the most dis- 
tinguished names are those of Rossi in Italy, Quatremére in 
France, and Minter in Denmark. Still later, England takes 
its turn. In 1830, Henry Tattam published his Compendious 
Grammar, followed in a few years by his Lexicon. In 1836, 
he edited the Coptic version of the Minor Prophets, and after 
an interval of sixteen years, the Major Prophets, the book of 
Job having appeared in the meantime. During the same 
interval, two editions of the Coptic Psalter had been published ; 
one by Ideler, (1837), and the other by Schwartze, (1843.) 

Valuable additions to the philological apparatus of the Coptic 
scholar have been made within the last few years. Among these 
are the Lexicon of Amadeus Peyron, (1835), and his Grammar 
(1841)—the Vocabulary of Parthey, compiled from Tattam 

and Peyron, (Berlin, 1844); the Coptic Grammar of Schwartze, 
edited after his death by Steinthal, (1850), and that of 
Uhlemann, with a chrestomathy and glossary, intended for the 
use of students, (1858.) To these may be added Beetticher’s 
editions of the Acts and Epistles, (1852), and the Pistis 
Sophia, a Gnostic work, copied and translated into Latin by 
Schwartze, and posthumously edited by Petermann, (1851.) 

The interest attaching to this ancient tongue is twofold, and 
connected partly with biblical learning and partly with church 
history. The general use of Greek in Egypt might have 
seemed to make a vernacular version of the Scriptures super- 
fluous; but on the contrary they were translated into two 
distinct dialects, if not into three. Though much later than 
the Syriac, these Egyptian versions are highly interesting to 
the learned. 

The historical interest belonging to the Copts arises from 
their having, as early as the third, if not the second century, 
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received Christianity from the Greek colonists in Egypt; in 
the sixth century adhered to the Monophysite opinions, and 
refused submission to the Council of Chalcedon; in the seventh 
century encouraged the Mahometan invasion of their country, - 
and enjoyed the favour of the conquerors for ages, to the ex- 
clusion of the orthodox or Greek Church. They are still 

governed by a Patriarch of Alexandria, but in a very low con-_ 
dition, retaining the Coptic as their sacred language, although 
the Arabic is their vernacular. Of late years they have 
become more prominent as objects of missionary labour and 
research. 


Art. IIIl.—The Principles of Metaphysical and Ethical 
Science applied to the Evidences of Religion. A new 
edition, revised and annotated for the use of Colleges. 
By Francis Bowen, A. M., Alford Professor’ of Natural 
Religion, Moral Philosophy, and Civil Polity, in Harvard 
College. Boston: Hickling, Swan and Brown, 1855. 


AccoRDING to the purpose intimated in a brief notice of 
this work in our last number, we have given this book consider- 
able attention. On closer scrutiny,it has not depreciated in 
our estimation. Nor can we say that certain radical defects, 
which seemed patent to us on a first cursory glance, dis- 
appear on a more thorough examination. Yet, on the whole, 
our respect for the intellectual and moral qualities of the 
work and its author has been enhanced by a more intimate 
knowledge. 

The hearty and even intense theism of the book presents a 
warm side to the sympathies of good men, not excepting those 
who may think that the author has pushed some of his specu- 
lations on the Will, Power, and Causality, to an extravagant 
length, in his eagerness, not only to vanquish the atheist and 
sceptic, but to disarm them of their only practicable weapons. 
It indicates a degree of learning, of acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject, a power of metaphysical discrimina- 
tion and analysis, a classic neatness and elegance of style, 
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which certainly places it among the most respectable American 
contributions to the sciences of which it treats. The author, 
of course, has occasion to discuss the nature of virtue. The 
ability and earnestness with which he insists on the true idea 
of virtue, and combats all attempts to analyze it into anything 
simpler, better, or other than itself, give his work a value 
which would outweigh many lighter faults. And our readers will 
agree with us, that it is something in these days, for a work 
on metaphysics and their relations to religious belief, to be at 
once able and scholarly, and also free from mysticism, and 
other obscurities not inherent in the difficulties of the subject. 

We regret to find any serious drawbacks in a work, which, in 
so many aspects, we highly estimate. 

Professor Bowen rightly maintains that the true idea of 
cause involves that of efficiency. A cause contains and exerts 
that power which produces the effect to which it stands related as 
cause. It is, therefore, more than simple uniformity of ante- 
cedence, as Brown, Mill, and other philosophers at the *‘ extreme 
left” of the empirical school, contend. But his inference from 
this, that there are no causes to be found in the material uni- 
verse, we deem gratuitous. He says, ‘true causes cannot be 
found in the material universe.” Had he said, first causes 
cannot be found there, the deliverance would have been true. 
But he goes further. He denies that there is “any power or 
efficient ageney whatever in brute matter, even by transmission, 
or as derived from a higher source.” (p. 117.) His elaborate 
arguments in support of this dogma, appear to have been 
wrought out for the purpose of sweeping away all objections 
to the conclusion that the “course of nature is nothing but the 
will of God producing certain effects in a constant and uniform 
manner.” We humbly submit, that this momentous conclusion 
does not depend upon so precarious a premise. If material 
objects are endued with power to produce certain effects, by 
“transmission” from God, then, to all intents, they are “but 
the will of God producing certain effects,” in and by them. 
The will of God is indeed the first cause; but. it acts through 
second causes, which become such indeed, only because they 
are made such. Night always precedes day. So likewise does 
the approach of the sun towards the horizon, and the conse- 
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quent emanation of its rays over the earth. According to the 
universal convictions and language of men, the latter is, the 
former is not, the cause of day. Why? Because the one is 
not, the other is, a radiant substance, adequate to the produc- 
tion of the effect. This case is one of a thousand, showing, 
not only that cause implies efficiency, but that material ob- 
jects have efficient properties, derived of course from God, 
and are, therefore, second causes, but none the less causes 
for that. Professor Bowen argues that “power is not trans- 
mitted, but is always primitive,” from the fact, of there being 
no evidence that the act following volition “propagates itself, 
or produces, by its own inherent energy, another event in the 
external universe,” (p. 120.) What then? “With man, indeed, 
it is impossible, but with God all things are possible.” 

Our author presses this point at great length, and with his 
utmost powers of reasoning and eloquence, not only because 
he thus prevents the atheist from finding any cause but God, 
for the material universe, but because he supposes the received 
doctrine to which he objects, involves fatalism as a logical 
sequence. He says, ‘once admit that efficient causation 
belongs to matter, that one particle really acts on another 
particle by its inherent power or principle, and necessitates a 
change of its state, and it follows that the displacement of a 
grain of sand must alter the history of the universe. Hach event 
is bound by iron necessity to all preceding and all subsequent 
events, the chain of Fate extending from the fall of an atom 
up to the throne of God.” p. 116. This conclusion appears 
to us a great deal broader than the premises. Supposing 
matter with all its properties in various substances to be 
created and upheld by God, is it not under his control? And 
can he not adjust, and bound, work and counterwork it, at his 
pleasure? Where then is the chain of Fate, where any “iron 
necessity,” beyond the free will of the Most High? That “a 
displacement of a grain of sand should alter the history of the 
universe,” is true on one system, no further than on the other. 

In further defence of his theory of causality, our author 
contends, that will is everywhere and always a true cause, and 
the only cause in the universe; nay, that the very idea of cause 
is derived wholly from the conscious exercise of power by our 
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own wills, and is thus wholly empirical. He says, ‘the will is 
the only known instance of efficient causation in the universe.” 
“The idea of cause has its origin in internal experience, in 
the consciousness of volition and action.’”’ ‘Hence association 
leads us to believe that every other event must have a cause.” 
Yet he speaks of this law or idea as “‘necessary,”’ and concedes 
that “it has a better claim to be considered original and spon- 
taneous than any other.” 

Now the consciousness we have, that we are the causes of 
our own volitions is one thing; the firm persuasion that every 
event must have a cause is another, which may indeed be 
wakened into consciousness by the acts of the will, or by other 
observed instances of causation, but is in no manner contained 
in, or derived from them. That some events have a cause 
is indeed matter of experience. That all events must have a 
cause, is one of those necessary first truths which shine in their 
own light, and are incapable of any evidence stronger than 
themselves. That there is no efficient cause in the universe 
but will, is true, only as we deny the existence of dependent 
causes, or, in other words, deny the character of causality to 
those efficients, which derive their causal energy from God. 
This is to deny it to all creatures—the human will itself. 
The will has its power by derivation from and dependence 
on the will of God, as truly as anything from which effects 
proceed in the material universe. And this none the less, 
although it is a kind of cause that acts freely. So, after all, 
the question is, whether there are any such things as second 
causes in the universe; or whether creatures may properly 
be deemed real, efficient causes, although their efficiency is 
wholly derived and dependent. We do not wish to dwell on 
this question. It is answered by the spontaneous actions, the 
most intimate convictions, and the universal language of man- 
kind. And if it be not thus answered right, then there is no 
longer such a logical fallacy as, post hoc, ergo propter hoc. 

As might be expected, from his dread of Fatalism and his great 
exaltation of the prerogatives of the Will, Prof. Bowen asserts the 
power of contrary choice, and discharges upon the deniers of it, 
all the indignant eloquence of which he is so fertile, against 
fatalistic theories. Of course the question is not, whether man is 
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free; but whether this notion is fairly included in freedom. Our 
author says, “neither external nor internal causes determine 
the will.” How then can it be determined at all, even by 
itself? We suppose, however, he means causes extrinsic to 
itself or its own activity. But in illustration of this sentiment, 
he answers the claim of his antagonists, that the character of 
choice is determined by a “motive, a pre-existent, a concomi- 
tant longing or desire,’’ by saying, that on this supposition ‘the 
motive means nothing but the man himself wishing for some 
object.” ‘The assertion, that the motive determines the will, 
therefore, is only an abstract statement of the fact, that the 
man wishing determines the man acting, or- that the will deter- 
mines itself, which is precisely the theory of the advocates for 
human freedom.” If this is all, we would simply ask, if one 
can act or choose contrary to his wishes, and choose freely. 
In other words, does not the author’s own account of freedom 
and the self-determining power exclude the idea of contrary 
choice? We contend that no higher liberty than that of doing 
as we please, and choosing according to our inclination, is con- 
ceivable or desirable. If there be any higher liberty than this, 
it has never yet been brought to light, certainly not by our 
author. As to any choices determined by “‘neither external 
causes,’’ nor reason, nor desire, nor persuasion, nor inducement, 
of what avail can they be, but to inaugurate the reign of “all- 
powerful contingency?’ And howmuch is this to be preferred 
to Fate? Indeed, what is this but fate, in the form of dire for- 
tuity, swaying our destiny by an “iron necessity?” Where are 
reason, freedom, responsibility, or motive, and encouragement 
to improve ourselves, on such a theory? Says Prof. Bowen, 
‘<both the creation of things and the direction of events are his,” 
(God’s), p. 224. If this be so, then human freedom involves 
nothing inconsistent with God’s disposal of all events. We 
have nothing to say of idiosyncratic and personal aberrations. 
But we do say, that the great body of those against whom he so 
vehemently inveighs as Necessarians, hold to no necessity be- 
yond that implied in God’s ordering of all events, and in men’s 
acting as they wish, all which, as we have seen, is virtually, 
however unconsciously, conceded by our author himself. 

We are glad to see that he holds that the infliction of pain 
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in punishment for sin, is no disproof of the benevolence of God. 
This is one of those seminal principles, which consistently car- 
ried out, would upturn the foundations of Unitarian theology. 
In common with most writers on Natural Theology, he teaches 
that pain often proceeds from benevolence, because it subserves 
useful purposes. It is true that, in our present state, it is thus 
serviceable. But is it not possible for man to be so constructed 
as to realize the highest purity and bliss, without the instru- 
mentality of pain? Was not this his condition in Paradise ? 
Is it not in Heaven? How then can we account for this inter- 
vention of pain in order to our well-being now, except on the 
supposition that it is a visitation for sin; that it implies our 
apostacy from God; that it proceeds from justice tempering 
the allotments of his mercy? We think no solution of the 
problem of human suffering satisfactory which undertakes to 
explain it, in any of tts forms, by the benevolence of God 
merely. No solution meets the case, which stops short of the 
original apostacy, and of the holiness and justice of God. 

Professor Bowen thinks there is a proneness “‘to exaggerate 
the amount of moral evil in the world.” He will have it, that 
we are apt to let stupendous and singular crimes so fill our eyes, 
as to blind us to the comparative innocence of the race.— 
p. 314. ‘ Bad men are not so bad as they seem.”’—p. 816. “If 
we judge men by their intentions, instead of their outward 
conduct—and it is the former alone which the divine conduct 
assumes directly to regulate—much of their seeming lawless- 
ness and wickedness disappears.’’—p. 3822. We will not expa- 
tiate on the futility of such attempts to extenuate the depravity 
of a race, declared by the highest authority to be “dead in 
trespasses and sins, by nature children of wrath.” The Bible 
is simply echoing all fact and history, when it declares that all 
have gone out of the way, and there is none that doeth good, 
no, not one. Mr. Bowen himself betrays his faintness of heart 
when he says, “No wonder that the doctrine of original and 
total depravity of the human race has obtained so ready an 
acceptance with most theologians, even on grounds apart from 
Scripture.”’—p, 310. 

As might be expected from his doctrine of the will, the au- 
thor accounts for the origin of evil by the supposed impossibility 
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of preventing sin, without impairing or destroying free ¢ agency. 
p. 875. This easy solution of the difficulty which we find re- 
curring in a certain class of writers, from Pelagius down to 
Dr. Squier, in his “Problem Solved,” would answer well enough 
if it were true, or if its truth could be admitted, without under- 
mining our faith in God’s Universal Providence, and in the per- 
petual conservation of the inhabitants of Heaven in holiness 
and bliss, Hither of these indispensable truths supposes in the 
Almighty the power to render certain the exercises of free 
agents, without impairing their free agency. 

This book pains us most when it comes to the hallowed pre- 
cincts of revealed religion, not so much for what it affirms, as 
for what it ignores. It is all the sadder, inasmuch as the 
author displays so much mastery of the whole field of Natural 
Religion, and so much of elevated moral sentiment, and even 
religious sensibility, so far as natural religion can inspire it. 
Withal, he insists, with great justice, that even the principles 
of natural religion, i. e., principles sufficiently manifested by 
the light of nature, to render those culpable who do not see 
and conform to them, are, m fact, really unknown to the race, 
except so far as they are brought home to us in all their fulness 
and clearness by revelation. Men are culpably blind to the 
light which reveals them. Hence revelation is needed to 
brighten and clarify our knowledge of natural religion. This 
is unquestionably so. But is this all? Does Christianity 
merely revive our lost knowledge of natural religion? No, 
says Mr. Bowen. ‘We need helps to obedience. ‘The induce- 
ments to right conduct must be strengthened by a fuller view 
of the consequences of sin.” p. 462. And what truths does 
the Bible reveal for this purpose which are peculiar to 
Christianity? In order to find something thus distinctive of 
Christianity, our author goes through a long and most elabo- 
rate argument, to prove that we have no reliable proof of our 
immortality by the light of nature, and that this sublime truth 
is first made sure by the testimony of revelation. He also 
assures us, that ‘Christianity first revealed the paternal cha- 
racter of God!’’ If he has specified any other addition, or “help 
to obedience,” which distinguishes Christianity from natural 
religion, we have been unable to find it. And is this all? 
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Then, in the sorrow of our souls, we say such a scheme gives us 
nothing of Christianity but the name. Every one of its dis- 
tinctive mysteries and life-giving elements is gone. It contains 
no gospel. It gives no Redeemer. It is a kind of religion to 
which men will never long cling. If they do not go forward 
to something more distinctive and vital than a cold reproduc- 
tion of natural religion, they will ere long let it go for infidelity 
or atheism. Such is, and such ever must be, the course of 
Socinianism. A system so barren, comfortless, rayless, can 
never be the light of the world. It cannot long be felt to be 
worth contending for or retaining. 

While we are sorry to note such blemishes in’a book of so 
much merit, we will add a further suggestion. The book is 
designed for Colleges. It originally consisted of two courses 
of lectures delivered before the Lowell Institute of Boston, 
which has already had the merit of giving birth in a similar 
way to the able treatise of Dr. Hopkins on the Evidences. It 
is, (we judge, with little alteration in other respects,) broken 
into sections with appropriate headings, for the purpose of 
adapting it to use as a text-book. All our experience and 
observation have convinced us, that a good class-book can 
rarely be produced, unless prepared specifically for the pur- 
pose. All popular lectures, essays, and general dissertations, 
will lack the simplicity, precision, and condensation, which are 
so essential in the class-room. ‘They are too diffuse at some 
points, too meagre at others. They present matters in a form 
ill adapted to recitation. Few men, even of those eminent in 
these departments, are capable of writing good text books; 
and fewer still have written them. Able as Whately’s Logic 
is, it was originally prepared as an article for an encyclopedia. 
And how surely do those who are compelled to teach it, wish it 
were recast in a form better suited to their purposes! How 
sensible the relief in passing from the use of this, to instruc- 
tion in treatises so clear, methodical, and compact, as Paley’s 
Natural Theology, or Alexander’s Moral Science! We think 
moreover, that the book under review, although far from being 
more faulty on this score than most works of the sort, would, 
nevertheless, gain vastly in the number of its readers, and in 
general influence, if it were thoroughly condensed. Amid the 
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multitude of books claiming readers in this busy age, those 
especially which are addressed to educated minds, have the 
best chance of success, that crowd the greatest amount 
of matter into the smallest space in which it can be clearly 
set forth; who seize the main points on which a question 
turns, and condense the light they can throw upon them into 
a focus, omitting a multitude of minor reflections, even if 
not unimportant, as so many vails which bewilder and tire the 
reader. Now, more than ever before, brevity is the life of 
books, not less than the soul of wit. 

Professor Bowen tasks himself in several introductory lec- 
tures, in settling the proper method of investigation and sources 
of proof in reference to the being of God and religion gene- 
rally. He rules out metaphysics as wholly irrelevant, just as 
much so as the measures of space would be to the mensuration 
of our spiritual nature. His whole speculations about cause 
have this aim. If there are no causes in the material universe; 
if that universe exists; if created spirits are unable to create 
it, then the bare fact of its existence, aside from all metaphysics, 
proves a Supreme Creator, endowed with the wisdom, power, 
and goodness requisite for its production. So the moral con- 
stitution of man implies that moral excellence in his Maker, 
which alone would have endowed him with such a constitution. 
Thus facts, not metaphysics, according to our author, become 
the proofs in natural theology. And his metaphysical reason- 
ings are designed simply to exorcise metaphysics from the con- 
troversy; because he holds them just as irrelevant as pure 
mathematical analysis would be in chemistry, in place of “ the 
logic of the crucible, the scales, and the blowpipe.” Speaking 
of the nature and logic of religious belief, he states the pains 
tion thus: 

“What is the nature of religious belief properly so called, 
and by what kind of testimony is it supported? Are we here 
concerned with realities, or with abstract. speculations? And 
do we look to demonstration or to moral certainty as the result 
of that inquiry? The question is not yet, be it observed, whe- 
ther the belief is legitimate or the testimony sufficient; of that 
hereafter. I do not now ask whether religion be true, but how 
we are to prove or disprove it; what arguments are to be admit- 
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ted into the discussion, and what considerations are shut out as 
irrelevant? I use the word religion here in its most compre- 
hensive sense, including both theology, as a system of doctrines 
and principles, and practical piety.” —pp. 34-5. 

The subject thus brought to view is the logic of theology in 
its entire range, doctrinal and practical. Its great importance 
is manifest. Without adding to what we have already said upon 
natural theology as a separate science, we propose to devote the 
residue of this article to some suggestions upon the Logic of 
Christian Theology. 

Logicians very properly divide our knowledge into two sorts; 
that which we possess by intuition, which discerns self-evident 
truths and first principles; and that which we acquire by reason- 
ing, wherein we deduce truths before unknown from what was 
or is known. It is obvious that the former comprehends that 
part of our knowledge which is most sure and universal to our 
race. The latter, however, comprises much the larger portion 
of what we know on most subjects. To prevent mistake, never- 
theless, it is to be observed, that all our perceptions and cogni- 
tions by the senses and by consciousness—of external objects 
and of the exercises of our own minds—are in their nature 
intuitive. Our knowledge here is obtained by immediate intui- 
tive insight, not by any process of reasoning. The knowledge 
thus given, together with the intuitive first principles and neces- 
sary ideas of reason before mentioned, constitute either the 
premises of all reasoning, or the premises from which all other 
premises are ultimately deduced. An additional source of origi- 
nal premises must be brought to view, as belonging to the very 
pith of our present subject. We mean testimony. Very much 
of our knowledge is derived from the testimony of other per- 
sons, divine or human. All human conduct supposes a certain 
confidence in human testimony, which, however, may be weak- 
ened or destroyed by various circumstances going to impeach 
its credibility. Dr. Reid classes this among the contingent 
first principles of human belief; contingent, because, had it 
been the pleasure of God, we might have been so made that 
human testimony would neither deserve nor receive our confi- 
dence in any circumstances. There is no doubt that confidence 
in human testimony is so far a principle of our nature, that we 
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believe, and ought to believe, many matters of fact, not from 
any personal intuition of these facts; not from any process of 
argument; but from the testimony of other men. Nearly all 
our knowledge of history, and of facts occurring not under our 
own eye, rests on this basis. It is rare that our beliefs thus 
founded are fallacious, unless something appears to discredit 
the veracity of the witness, or to indicate that he was deceived 
or had imperfect means of knowledge. And when, from the 
number of the witnesses, the impossibility of collusion, the 
abundance of corroborating circumstances, all suppositions of 
falsehood or incompetency are excluded, belief in this testi- 
mony is well founded, and, to every candid mind, unavoid- 
able. 

In reference to the testimony of God, no suppositions which 
can, by any possibility, invalidate it, have place. And inas- 
much as Christianity, so far as it adds anything to the light of 
nature, is founded wholly on the testimony of God, and consists 
only of truths supported by that testimony; it follows that our 
first sources of knowledge, and the fundamental premises for all 
Christian reasonings must be found in the Bible itself. This 
will not be disputed by any who deserve the title of Christians; 
with others, we have now nothing to do. 

So far, however, as apologetics are concerned, we may say, 
in a word, that the divine origin, and inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, depend on two sorts of evidence; external and internal. 
The external evidence relative to the genuineness and integrity 
of the canon; and in regard to the actual occurrence of the 
miracles which are its outward divine attestation, is attended 
with all the conditions of trust-worthiness. It cannot be discred- 
ited, except on principles, which would shatter all confidence in 
most reliable, and even recent facts of history, as Whately has 
well shown in his “historic doubts’’ about Napoleon. But the 
more conclusive, and for all classes, obligatory evidence of the 
divinity of the Bible, is the internal. It is the self-evidence, 
the radiance of divinity, which it carries in its face. Its 
authors speak as never man spake. Thus there is laid upon 
all to whom the Bible comes, an instant and inevitable obliga- 
tion to receive it, and its fundamental truths; not as the word 
of man, but as the word of God. Hence, unbelief is inexcusa- 
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ble. No candid mind can fail to be convinced by this evidence. 
So the dread penalty on all who refuse to believe the Gospel, 
when declared to them, is vindicated—“ He that believeth not, 
shall be damned.” 

There is also, with reference to some of the chief truths of 
Revelation, a self-evidence, beyond that which merely evinces 
the divine origin of the Bible as a whole. Many of its main 
doctrines carry their own evidence to the mind, when once 
they are distinctly stated to it; and this none the less, even 
though, without revelation we may be wholly incapable of know- 
ing them adequately, or even at all. We seldom distinctly 
apprehend intuitive truths of any kind, till they are suggested 
to the mind, from without it. A large class of these in morals 
and religion, have first been duly and adequately presented 
to us in the Bible. But when so presented, the mind is intui- 
tively convinced of their truth, if its faculties are in a sound 
state. What the Bible affirms to be true of human corruption, 
guilt, helplessness, finds its attestation in every man’s con- 
science. So what it affirms of the unity, perfection, infinitude, 
wisdom, holiness, righteousness, and benevolence of God, of the 
excellence of his law, of our own immortality and accountabil- 
ity, at once satisfies the instinctive demands of our rational 
and moral nature. We are so constituted that we cannot be 
satisfied with any other view, while this instantly commends 
itself to every mind not utterly blinded or bewildered by sin. 
The necessity of atonement laid in the deep foundations of 
man’s sin and God’s purity, is felt co-extensively with that sin, 
as all the dire sacrifices and penances of heathenism prove. 
Hence, when the only perfect and sufficient expiation is pre- 
sented in the word of God, and is made the very centre of 
Christianity, the mind intuitively sees it to meet all the exigen- 
cies of God’s glory, and man’s need; to be what alone could be 
looked for, from a holy God having purposes of mercy towards 
the guilty. Hence arises a preparation, if we may so speak, 
@ moral and intellectual adaptation to accept, as implicated in 
this whole method of salvation, those high Christian mysteries 
of the Trinity and Incarnation, which unaided reason could 
never even guess, which baffle comprehension, which offer a 
ready pretext for unbelief to those to whom the cross is an 
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offence; but which have ever commanded the faith of Christen- 
dom. And out of all this, we need scarcely add, that the doc- 
trine of regeneration by the Spirit, when duly declared to the 
enlightened conscience of man, is at once felt to be a neces- 
sity of his fallen nature. Thus it is strictly true, that unless 
torpor or defilement of conscience prevent, by manifestation 
of the truth we commend ourselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God. And conscience is a faculty which, in 
reference to objects purely moral and religious, is intuitive in its 
perceptions, immediate in its judgments. As to other great 
doctrines, which touch religious experience effectively, but less 
vitally, they are so involved in these, that they are deduced 
from them by a single step of inference, and cannot be de- 
nied without denying them implicitly, and if logical consistency 
be adhered to, expressly: e. g., to deny personal and eternal 
election, is to deny either regeneration, or that God has eter- 
nally purposed his own acts. 

We have thus dwelt upon the self-evidencing character of 
the vital truths of revelation, as distinguished from the self- 
evidence which this revelation bears of its divine origin, because 
it has to do so largely with the interpretation of Scripture, which, 
after all, is the most essential element in the logic of Christian 
theology. In fact, the inspiration of the Scriptures being once 
agreed upon, as it is, by all Christians, all other questions in 
theology resolve themselves into questions of interpretation. 
We wish not to be misunderstood, as stretching the self-evident 
character of Christian truths beyond the limits we have indi- 
cated. We do not apply it to the forms in which polemics and 
speculatists often state them. Nor would we tie it to any human 
dogmatic statement. And we maintain that sinful blindness, 
the stupefaction and defilement of the conscience, often disables 
men from seeing what is in itself self-evident. For there must 
be not only light, but a healthy eye, in order to right vision. 
Further, we only extend it to that class of truths, which, when 
stated, are either at once affirmed by the conscience, as the 
being, perfections and law of God, and our own condemnation 
thereby; or to those requisites to redemption, which we know, 
in our most intimate convictions, are worthy of God and ne- 
cessary for our peace and purity. It is clear that, of all evi- 
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dence short of the testimony of God, self-evidence is the 
strongest by which any truth can claim or enforce belief. What 
is self-evident we cannot doubt. All arguments which go to 
contradict, or end in contradicting, self-evident truths, must be 
fallacious, whether we can detect the fallacy ornot. An argu- 
ment which appears to prove that we ought not to love God, or 
speak the truth, or are not sinners, never can be valid. It 
contradicts our most intimate moral convictions. It is just like 
Berkeley’s argument to prove that there is no external world. 
Even if it seem an adamantine chain of logic in which no flaw 
can be detected, we never can practically believe it, or fail soon 
to make it evident, that we believe there is a God; a law of 
righteousness; an external world. As intuitive evidence is 
superior to all outside proof or argument, so it can never be 
really in conflict with the Bible—the testimony of Him who 
cannot lie. Truth can never contradict truth. 

Here applies the plain logical maxim, that of two contradic- 
tories, both can never be true. Christian polemics therefore 
have to combat those who in some form claim to have established 
the contradictory of some Christian truth or truths. And as 
we now have to do exclusively with those who profess to accept 
the Bible as the word of God, the effect of such contradictories 
on the part of those who conceive they have established them, 
must be to lead them to strain the interpretation of Scripture 
into agreement with them. As the Scriptures are true, they 
cannot teach the contradictory of truth—therefore, says the 
objector, not of this particular truth, which I have established 
by indubitable evidence. Whatever violence there may be re- 
quired in turning the literal into the figurative, and prose into 
poetry, the particular doctrine so impugned, must be inter- 
preted out of the Bible. It does not belong there. It never 
can have been the intent of God to put it there. The Scrip- 
ture truths so reasoned and interpreted away, by those calling 
themselves Christians, as all know, are the high mysteries which 
surpass comprehension, such as the Trinity, Incarnation, Origi- 
nal Sin, Predestination, and those which, although intuitively 
evident to the spiritually enlightened mind and conscience, are 
nevertheless revolting, a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence 
to carnal pride, such as sin in its bondage, pollution, and curse, 
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and grace in all its remedial provisions of atonement, justifi- 
cation, and sanctification. And of all these, we need hardly add, 
more that is essential is thus impugned by some, less by others. 

Of these, it is claimed that the contradictory is, in some 
instances a self-evident truth, in others, some immediate and 
unquestionable inference from a self-evident truth, and par- 
taking, therefore, of its certainty. How then shall these 
alleged contradictions be disposed of? The first thing to be 
said here is, that the seeming contradiction is between an 
erring and an unerring mind. “Let God be true, but every 
man a liar.” There are a thousand possibilities that man may 
have mistaken the averments of God, or wrought up what is 
merely a strong persuasion of his own mind into an intuitive 
truth. It is impossible for God to lie. Then, even of intuitive 
truths, or truths established by other incontestable evidence, it 
is impossible for man, by any logical analysis of which he is 
capable, to define all their points of contact, or methods of 
agreement. We know intuitively that we are free-agents. 
We know as intuitively, that we cannot free ourselves wholly 
from sinful inclinations, that ‘the flesh lusteth against the spirit, 
so that we cannot do the things that we would.”’ Every man 
knows the first of these truths, every man whose conscience 
is duly enlightened, knows the second. But few can define 
what is included in each, so perfectly that it shall not seem to 
contradict something included in the other. Yet this is due to 
the weakness of our understandings. There is and can be no 
real contradiction between them. We know that there is not, 
and are never troubled with the suspicion of any, until we 
attempt to explicate them into mutual logical harmony. In 
regard to simple ideas, this attempt must of necessity fail. 
Being uncompounded, they are incapable of analysis. If we 
take truth, beauty, goodness, colour, &c., every attempted 
analysis will mix something with them that does not belong to 
them. Language serves only to awaken ideas of these things in 
minds already possessing them. But by no definition or 
analysis could we convey the idea of white, or of moral obliga- 
tion, to those who have it not. 

This suggests the remark that, if we cannot master the 
logical relations and harmonies of much that we are compelled 
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to believe, even of some self-evident truths, much more may 
this be true in respect to the relations of certain self-evident 
truths to the unquestionable affirmations of God in his word. 
God’s word ig true. So are self-evident truths. Yet we may 
be unable so to define or explain some of these, as to show how 
they can meet at every point, and not cross and cut each other. 
And if we could, we should no longer be dealing with the 
revelations of that God “whose judgments are unsearchable 
and his ways past finding out.” Aside from revelation, innu- 
merable facts in nature and providence cannot be explained on 
any principles which do not lead us up to the impenetrable 
recesses of God’s infinitude. What scale do we possess for the 
mensuration of immensity? That act of God which may seem 
to contradict some self-evident principle, so far as its relations 
are visible to us, may be in precise accordance with that prin- 
ciple, in those vast and complex relations which open out to 
the view of the Omniscient. Children often deem the best and 
kindest measures of their parents harsh and inexplicable. Or 
rather we might say, they cannot see why they are not so, 
except as they confide in the tried wisdom and goodness of 
these parents. When their minds expand in riper age, they 
see herein their own folly and their parents’ wisdom and good- 
ness. In reference to the Infinite Mind, we are less than 
babes. 

Looking at the objections to Christian doctrines most assailed, 
in the light of these principles, to what do they amount? The 
doctrine of the Trinity is assailed with the objection that three 
cannot be one. But how does this prove that God may not be 
one as to substance, three as to persons? Is it said that no 
instance can be found among creatures of a plurality of persons 
in one being? But if there be not, who can prove that there 
might not be, if God had so pleased; much more, that there 
may not be, and is not, tri-personality in God? 

So of the two natures and one person in Christ, How can two 
be one? says the Socinian. But why may not the two-fold in 
one respect, be one in another? Has not even man a two-fold 
nature joined in one and the same person? And whether he 
have or not, who can show that the one of these is the contra- 
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dictory of the other, or that all these things are not possible 
to God? 

As to all the allegations, that the doctrine of a strictly vica- 
rious atonement revolts the instinctive feelings and contradicts 
the intuitive convictions of our race, inasmuch as these teach 
us that a good being cannot refuse to pardon the penitent with- 
out exacting equivalent sufferings in a substitute, we assert that 
the instinctive feelings and judgments of our race teach just 
the contrary. That sin must be compensated by adequate suf- 
fering, and cannot otherwise be remitted, without dishonour to 
God and disorder in the moral system, is the intuitive belief of 
the human race, as.shown by their religious rites. The whole 
Christian Church has been unable to find peace and hope in 
anything short of the substituted sufferings of their Redeemer. 
So distant is this precious truth from contradicting the intuitive 
convictions of the soul, it is in harmony with them. If any 
suppose otherwise, it is because they mistake their own per- 
verted feelings and moral judgments, for the intuitive beliefs of 
their race. 

But there is no subject in regard to which the attempt has 
been more frequently or confidently made, to emasculate the 
plain meaning of the Bible, by the force of intuitive principles 
alleged to contradict it, than that of inability. It is contended 
that this doctrine contradicts the most self-evident facts of 
goodness and justice in God, and free-agency in ourselves. We 
have only to repeat what we have already said, that self-know- 
ledge and the knowledge of God’s law are no sooner awakened 
in the soul, than we perceive our inability and God’s justice, no 
less immediately and intuitively than our own free-agency. In 
proof of this, we appeal not to theories, but to the conscious- 
ness of every child of God, as that consciousness utters itself 
in his devotions. If any cannot reconcile the two into logical 
consistency, this only proves that they fail in their attempts to 
explicate or define them. . 

The most inviting field for this kind of assault upon funda- 
mental truths, lies in the doctrine of original sin and its ad- 
juncts. That our race is fallen into a state of sin and misery, 
few have the front to deny, in the face of the appalling and 
undeniable facts which surround us. Mr. Bowen indeed, and a 
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small school of soft religionists try their skill in disguising or 
attenuating these facts. But they dare not utterly disown 
them. Now, if the facts are admitted, it is clear that they 
involve all the difficulties which the scriptural doctrine of origi- 
nal sin involves, and more and greater difficulties without that 
doctrine, than with it. The grand difficulty lies in the fact that 
our race comes into being under conditions which involve them 
in immediate, or, according to the concessions of all with whom 
we now have to do, in speedy sin and consequent misery. This, 
at least, is conceded by all who do not make shipwreck of the 
whole doctrine of sin and grace. Moreover, they cannot deny 
that infants, before moral agency, are subject to pain, disease, 
and death. All that the Scriptures add to these undeniable 
facts is, 1. That this corruption of nature which always and 
only developes itself in sinful acts, is itself sinful, inasmuch as 
they affirm, that men are “‘by nature children of wrath,” “that 
which is born of the flesh is flesh,’ and the “‘ wages of sin is 
death.” 2. That this dire estate of sin and misery in which 
men are born, is a penal visitation for the sin of their first 
parent, in whom they had a probation, and who fell, while on 
trial as their representative. ‘By one man’s disobedience 
many were made sinners.” ‘By the offence of one, judgment 
came upon all men to condemnation.” “In Adam all die.” 
Now it is claimed that this view, according to which one is con- 
demned, or suffers judicially, or is punished, for the sin of 
another, directly contradicts the self-evident principles of jus- 
tice, and therefore must be interpreted out of the Bible. But 
those who allege this, omit a material circumstance which makes 
this self-evident maxim wholly irrelevant. Whatever degree of 
force it may have in reference to vicarious suffering simply con- 
sidered, it has none whatever in reference to being punished for 
the acts of a lawfully constituted representative. To say other- 
wise is to impeach the justice of the dealings of God and man 
with families, communities, and nations. For herein the sins 
of the fathers are constantly visited upon the children, of the 
ruler upon the nation, of the principal upon the surety. If we 
cannot explain these facts into obvious harmony with all other 
truths, yet they are far from being in direct contradiction to 
any self-evident principles. The great principle, therefore, 
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which underlies the doctrine of imputation, and which this 
objection denounces as contradictory to the first principles of 
justice, pervades the providence of God, and enters largely into 
the dealings of man. The objection then is suicidal; it proves 
too much; if good for anything, it leads not merely to Pela- 
gianism; not merely to Infidelity; but to sheer, unmitigated 
Atheism. But whatever objection lies against the scriptural 
view, lies with vastly greater force against that substituted for 
it. For according to this, these terrible evils were visited upon 
man without allowing him any probation, without being the 
penalty of any sin, and in mere arbitrary sovereignty. It is” 
this scheme, if any, that contradicts our first moral intuitions, 
with an emphasis too, which loomed up in the mind of one of 
its chief advocates as the “conflict of ages,” and urged him 
back to the poor fiction of a pre-existent state of trial, as the 
only refuge from infidelity. 

Not only so, but the rejection of imputation on these 
grounds undermines all vicarious punishment, and severs the 
eternal nexus between sin and suffering in moral beings. 
Thus it contradicts our first moral intuitions. It prepares the 
way for expediency and utilitarianism in ethics and divinity. 
It shatters the doctrine of an atonement truly vicarious, by de- 
stroying the principles on which it rests, and turning it into a 
mere demonstration, based on expediency. Whether the views 
we advocate are theoretical merely, or whether they are not 
based on most solid grounds, let all history declare. 

Tt is also objected, that, according to this view, God is the 
author of sin, since our very nature is sinful, when we come 
into the world. Of course it cannot be true, that God is the 
author of sin. But if the effect of God’s withdrawing his 
favourable presence from men is, that they, in all the princi- 
ples of their internal activity become disordered and corrupt, 
we know that he does thus withdraw from men in punishment 
for their personal sins, giving them over to a reprobate mind, 
to their own heart’s lusts. This does not make him the author 
of sin. Neither does he become the author of sin, when he 
withdraws his favourable presence, his restraining and sanctify- 
ing grace from the race, in punishment for the sin of their 
head and representative. 
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It is further insisted that the doctrine of sinful dispositions 
anterior to and causative of sinful acts, contradicts the self-evi- 
dent principle, that sin pertains only to acts. We deny that 
this is a self-evident principle. On the contrary, nothing is 
plainer from the whole language and conduct of mankind, than 
that they not only intuitively judge evil dispositions worthy of 
condemnation, but that their condemnation of evil acts is very 
much graduated by their estimate of the dispositions which 
prompt these acts. We have dwelt somewhat longer upon 
original sin and its adjuncts, and reproduced some views which 
are doubtless familiar to most of our readers, because it is 
upon this point particularly, that latitudinarians concentrate 
their assaults. They ply appeals to the softer sensibilities of 
our nature, with an ingenuity which would deceive, if possible, 
the very elect—appeals which, if valid for this purpose, are 
valid against the providence and perfections, yea, the being of 
God. A similar process is adopted by another class against 
the doctrine of eternal punishment. Our object has been 
simply to show that while the true doctrine (whatever points 
of mystery it involves,) contradicts no self-evident principles, 
as they allege, this rationalistic substitute for it, goes athwart 
such principles on all sides. It has all the difficulties of the 
scriptural scheme it would supplant, besides many others pecu- 
liar to itself. Taking the facts of providence and history as 
they are, no scheme approaches the doctrine of the Bible and 
the Church, in clearing away the perplexities of the subject. 

As we have seen, purely moral truths are self-evidencing 
when fairly presented to, and apprehended by the mind. Re- 
ligious truths, so far as they have the moral element in them, 
i. e., not purely positive enactments, possess the same char- 
acter. We have seen that this isso, just as far as the doc- 
trines of the Bible pertain to the moral consciousness. They 
find an immediate witness there. The higher Christian mys- 
teries indeed, such as the Trinity and Incarnation, are incom- 
prehensible; they are wholly undiscoverable by human reason; 
they are not, however, contradictory to any first principles of 
right reason; they are far enough from being directly and in 
themselves self-evident, yet they are so cognate with, and es- 
sential to the whole method of our redemption, that there isa 
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moral and intellectual adaptation to welcome them, as the his- 
tory of all Christendom testifies. A religion without mysteries 
transcending sense and finite reason could scarcely be the 
religion of the Infinite God. Indeed, more or less immediately, 
everything terminates in mystery. Omnia exeunt in mys- 
tertwm. ven this has a moral power in it of the very highest 
moment. It inspires awe, reverence, and adoration, which 
belong to the essence of true devotional feeling. “We speak 
the wisdom of God in a mystery.” 

The fact that the principal Christian truths are intuitively 
evident to the enlightened moral faculty when duly presented 
to it, while many are unable to explain them into accordance 
with their philosophy, has led some of: this latter class to 
attempt a solution of the difficulty, not by concluding that their 
philosophical system is wrong, but that there is a conflict be- 
tween the intellect and the feelings in regard to religious truth. 
This error assumes a two-fold form. The first is that of pure 
mysticism. This bases all knowledge on feeling, and makes it 
a mere product of what they call the “perceptive power of 
Christian love.” Another form is that which strives to pre- 
serve a basis of evangelical feeling in company with rationalistic 
theology. According to this theory, the intellect demands one 
set of doctrines, pious feeling another. That is true in fact 
which is true to the intellect. That is*for edification which is 
true to pious feelings. What is often welcomed and demanded 
by the feelings, and is to be held fast and used as edifying, 
must, when tested by the intellect, be repudiated as false. We 
do not wish here to repeat the obvious and unanswerable ob- 
jections to such a theory. Argument would be lost upon him, 
who does not see, intuitively, the impossibility of pious feeling 
being excited by what is false to the intellect, or that all feeling 
must be in view of what is first apprehended and believed by 
the cognitive faculties, and that consequently that system of 
belief, which is embraced by the intellect, alone can shape reli- 
gious feeling, or be the real faith of the man. Our object 
rather is to point out the source of the error. It lies in mis- 
taking the intuition of self-evident moral truths, which the 
mind receives without any process of reasoning, and despite all 
reasoning to the contrary, for mere feeling, or the dictates of 
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mere feeling. This is all the more natural, inasmuch as the 
moral, like all the esthetic cognitions, are immediately followed 
by correspondent feelings pleasant or painful, of like or dislike. 
This circumstance led Hutcheson and some other moral philo- 
sophers to resolve the moral faculty into a mere sensibility, or 
susceptibility of feeling differently in view of different moral 
actions. They forgot that this difference of feeling, in view of 
different moral actions, can arise only in view of different moral 
qualities perceived by the mind. These qualities are none the 
less perceived, although perceived intuitively. In fact, intuition 
is the highest form of knowledge and exercise of reason. Herein, 
more than in aught else, we are in the image of God as to our 
knowledge. Intuitive truths are the most sure and fundamental 
of all truths—saving always the supreme authority of God’s 
word. Any other view would resolve conscience into a mere 
irrational instinct; dethrone reason from the empire of the 
soul; and turn all religion into mere blind fortuitous impulse. 
Any philosophy which contradicts these moral and spiritual 
intuitions must be false. So far from being intellect in opposi- 
tion to feeling, it is a low and treacherous kind of intellectual 
activity arrayed against our highest and surest intelligence. 
The only reason why in such a case the latter moulds pious 
feeling, while the former cannot, is that we trust the one and 
distrust the other, so far as they are in conflict. If men hold 
a philosophy in conflict with evangelical principles, it will doubt- 
less control their feelings, so far as conscience and spiritual 
discernment are wanting, or are feeble. Truly pious men who 
are fetteredin the toils of a false philosophy, may swing towards 
and away from the truth, just in proportion as the higher 
spiritual intuitions are vivid or faint. But in either case, the 
intellect will govern the feelings, and there will be no conflict 
between them. 

But has philosophy no place in religion? Here all depends 
on what we mean by philosophy. As no truth can contradict 
any other truth, so true philosophy cannot contradict the word 
of God, while it may often be of service in illustrating its 
truths, and defending them against the assaults of philosophy, 
falsely so called. Nothing is plainer, other things being equal, 
than that any man is an abler expositor and defender of Chris- 
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tian truth, for being master of the truth in mental and moral 
science. But no philosophy should have a hearing which con- 
tradicts the fundamental truths of Christianity, as they are 
manifoldly set forth in the Bible, as they have been held by the 
Israel of God always and everywhere, as they are witnessed in 
the consciousness and affirmed in the devotions of genuine Chris- 
tians. No philosophy is to be regarded, which contradicts 
intuitive truths or divine revelation. But it is only by a stretch 
of license that we call any thing of this sort philosophy. It is 
in reality only an attempt at reasoning which contains some 
flaw, whether we can see it or not. This holds in regard to 
all metaphysical speculations of every kind, and all processes 
of deduction and inference, which are arrayed against divine 
testimonies, or axiomatic truths. Nor can any essentially 
greater contradictory weight, as against revelation, be allowed 
to physical science. It is to be considered, however, that phy- 
sical science touches theology only indirectly, and that it has 
only remote relations to soterology and anthropology. What 
we now understand by the physical sciences, scarcely had even 
an incipient existence when the Bible was written. They have 
been mostly formed by experiments which bring to light facts 
otherwise occult, and not palpable on the surface of things. 
The sacred writers only describe facts of appearance in the 
material world, in the ordinary language of life. Theologians 
as well as scientific men, must not be in too great haste to con- 
clude, that because any physical science appears to establish 
laws at variance with this language of the sacred writers, there 
is, therefore, any real conflict between it and revelation, unless 
it is directly repugnant to some momentous revealed truth. 
When ethnologists deny the descent of our race from one ori- 
ginal pair, we give place to them not for an hour, because 
they directly contradict a fundamental doctrine of Christian 
anthropology. But as to the question, whether the apparent 
motion of the sun is real, or arises only from the motion of the 
earth, who does not regret that Turrettin’s works are deformed 
with an elaborate argument to prove that the latter opinion is 
a dangerous heresy, because the Bible speaks of the sun’s 
rising! And may not the cause of Christian truth receive in- 
jury, if theologians are too precipitate in pronouncing any 
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alleged discovery in physical science, which does not accord 
precisely with the popular language of the Bible, but which 
touches no vital spiritual truth, a dangerous heresy? May it 
not be safe to wait in such a case, till truth, which in these 
matters is the daughter of time, is undeniably elicited and es- 
tablished? We need not fear the result. Whenever it is so 
established, it will be as surely and evidently established, that 
there is no real discrepancy between it and revelation. Hvery 
real truth in nature and providence will be found to run towards 
Christianity. ‘All shall be gathered in to me, headed up in 
Christ, whether of things in heaven, or things in the earth.” 

It is not to be forgotten, moreover, in reference to the logic 
of religion, that the discoveries which God has made of himself, 
while they have grown more luminous and full at each succes- 
Sive stage, have also with every increase of light, brought to 
view more and more that is unsearchable and past finding out, 
in his works and ways. Every new revelation brings with it 
new and profounder mysteries, which stretch to heights and 
depths beyond all human insight. It is the glory of God at 
once to manifest himself and to conceal a thing, and so to mani- 
fest himself as to conceal much pertaining to that wherein he 
thus manifests himself. The very light by which he discloses, 
is also such as to hide parts of his ways. ‘He covereth him- 
self with light as with a garment.’”’ Any light, therefore, which 
so unveils him as to leave nothing obscure or inexplicable to 
human reason, is surely not from him. What he enables us to 
see, only intimates still more of the unseen. We must still, in 
every stage, walk by faith and not by sight. They who are 
left to sneer at a “‘sightless faith,”’ while they boast of solving 
the “great problem”’ of evil, are to be pitied for their infatua- 
tion. They must be mournfully ignorant of that faith which 
is the evidence of things ‘“‘not seen.”” In fact, all increase of 
knowledge by finite mortals, on any subject, also increases our 
knowledge of the extent of our ignorance. He whose know- 
ledge does not deepen his sense of his own ignorance, is rather 
a sciolist than a philosopher.* 


* «True, therefore, are the declarations of a pious philosophy : «A God under- 
stood would be no God at all? «To think that God is, as we can think him to be, 
is blasphemy.’ The divinity, in a certain sense; is revealed: in a certain sense is 
concealed: He is at once known and unknown.”—Sir William Hamilton. 
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Closely allied to this subject is the logic of future events as 
related to religion, in other words, of prophecy. Except so far 
as we may, to a certain extent, calculate future events in the 
material world from the uniformity of the laws of nature, we 
are dependent for all knowledge on this subject upon revela- 
tion. From the mere intuitions and reasonings of our own 
minds, we know not what a day or an hour may bring forth. 
In order to ascertain the general scope of prophetic revelation, 
with the laws of its exegesis, we can only apply the inductive 
method. We must judge of the future by the past, and reason 
from God’s ways in prophecies that have been fulfilled, to his 
ways, in those that have not been fulfilled. That all the 
knowledge which God gives us of the future is mingled with 
much that is unknown, and that our highest welfare demands 
that it should be so, is undeniable. We know in general that 
we must die, and that we cannot live much beyond seventy 
years. But what else do we know, or is it well for us to know, 
about the time and manner of our death? From the first ger- 
minant promise in Eden to the coming of Christ, the future 
advent of a great deliverer from the curse, was constantly kept 
before the minds of the people of God, as the object of their 
faith. By rite and symbol, promise and threatening, the 
character of the deliverer and the nature of his mission were 
pre-intimated and foretold, with increasing clearness and fulness, 
up to the very time of his advent, and so far, that the Israel- 
ites indeed, in whom was no guile, and who were waiting 
for the consolation of Israel, could not fail to recognize him 
when he came. And yet all this previous light, precious and 
sufficient as it was for the Church in its then state, was to that 
which attended and followed our Saviour’s advent, as that of 
the moon and stars to the sun. The same principles, we 
apprehend, apply to vicissitudes of the Church yet future, so far 
as they are the subjects of prophecy. The great principles and 
general facts, which it concerns us to know, are so clearly 
revealed that he who runs may read them. But the details are 
veiled in an obscurity which will be dissipated only by the 
event, if we may judge from the extent to which any minute 
system of prophetic interpretation was ever obtained in the 
Church, or has been verified by the event, or from the highly 
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figurative and symbolical language in which the biblical predic- 
tions on these subjects are clothed. The doctrines of immortality, 
of the resurrection, of the second advent of Christ to judgment, 
and the salvation of his people, of future and eternal bliss or woe 
for all, are so plain that they have commanded the faith and 
shaped the life of the whole Christian Church. As to details, 
those who have undertaken to make out dates, places, and other 
like particulars, have adopted theories as discordant as the 
ground upon which they proceed is uncertain. The only ques- 
tion here, respects the proportion of the known to the unknown, 
prior to the fulfilment of the event. The attempts to enlarge 
the proportion of the former have not been deficient in number, 
zeal, confidence, or an absorbing interest in this department of 
interpretation. They have, however, failed to command any 
general or extensive assent among the people of God. Of late, 
indeed, a new method of prophetic interpretation has appeared, 
which claims to shun the difficulties of previous systems, and to 
establish, by a most rigid induction, a calculus for the resolu- 
tion of prophetic symbols, which enables us to determine their 
meaning with infallible certainty. It professes to derive the 
law of their interpretation from the manner in which such 
symbols were uniformly interpreted in Scripture. But when 
we find that a chief law on which the whole scheme depends, 
viz. that “living agents represent living agents,’’ encounters 
confessedly an exception in the fat and lean kine of Pharaoh’s 
dream, it appears that this alleged law will not bear the lowest 
test of a valid induction, even that per enumerationem simpli- 
cem.* It does not hold of all known cases. How then are we 
warranted, without express divine authority, in asserting it of 
the unknown? If, of six known bodies, we find gravity opera- 
ting in five, but not in the sixth, what sort of induction is that 
which would erect gravity, in such circumstances, into a univer- 
sal property or law of matter? To go no further then, we are 
estopped in Umine, from relying on this new organon, for 
results more satisfactory than those obtained in the attempts 
which preceded it. 


It may be added, in conclusion, with regard to those who, 


* Premium Essay on Prophetic Symbols, by the Rev. Edward Winthrop, p. 28. 
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like the ancient servants of God, or weak Christians now, have 
only a rudimental knowledge of the truths of salvation, that 
if they receive these truly and sincerely, they of course receive 
implicitly that which is involved in them, even the whole doc- 
trine which is according to godliness. They are, therefore 
prepared to receive it when it shall be fully and fairly unfolded 
to them expressly and in detail. And the manner in which 
they receive these fuller disclosures of saving truth is among 
the chief criteria of the spirit with which they received its rudi- 
ments. So the pious Jews received Christ and his instructions 
when he appeared in person. So those weak in the faith now 
grow in knowledge as they grow in grace, and when they be- 
come strong men, have a keen relish for the strong meat of 
high Christian truth, which, as babes in Christ, they could not 
bear. But either implicitly or explicitly, the whole Church of 
God, by which we mean, not any visible hierarchy or corpora- 
tion, but his faithful people, have ever held the evangelical 
system against all assaults, whether from the ritual or rational- 
istic side; and with greater or less explicitness on particular 
points, according to the opposing heresies which they were 
called to confront or contradict. And as to the greater part 
of the doctrines of Christianity, illuminated by God’s Spirit, 
they have seen their truth by an immediate and certain intui- 
tion, which no human tradition, authority, or sophistry could 
render dubious. They know in whom they have believed, for 
they have an unction whereby they know all things essential to 
salvation, and especially the things that are freely given them 
of God. They know that it is the truth and no lie, and that no 
lie is of the truth. 

What is true of the growth of individuals, is also true of the 
growth of the whole Church in the knowledge of divine truth. 
Progress is its law. This progress, however, is not in the way 
of ignoring or denying the great principles of the doctrine of 
Christ which are patent in the word of God, and have sustained 
the faith and hope of his people in all ages. It consists in the 
fuller knowledge and comprehension of them in themselves, 
ther mutual harmonies, and the boundaries which separate the 
sphere of knowledge from the sphere of mystery. All true 
progress implies permanence. If there be anything better 
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than a tread-mill motion, it requires a firm foothold. Thus, by 
proving all things and holding fast that which is good, we shall 
go onward, “till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto the 
measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ: that we hence- 
forth be no more children, tossed to and fro, and carried about 
with every wind of doctrine, by the sleight of men, and cunning 
craftiness, whereby they lie in wait to deceive; but speaking 
the truth in love, grow up into him in all things, which is the 
head, even Christ.” Eph, iv. 13-15. 


Art. IV.—1. A Pastor’s Sketches; or, Conversations with 
anxious inquirers respecting the way of salvation. By 
Ichabod S. Spencer, D.D., Pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Brooklyn, New York. New York: M. W. Dodd, 
Brick Church Chapel, City Hall Square, 1850. 

2. The Same: Second Series. Sixth Thousand. Same Pub- 
lisher, 1855. 

3. Triumph in Suffering. A Discourse delivered at the 
funeral of the Rev. I. S. Spencer, D. D., Pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church in Brooklyn, L. I. By Gar- 
diner Spring, D.D., LL.D., Pastor of the Brick Presby- 
terian Church in the city of New York. New York: M. W. 

_ Dodd, Publisher, 1855. 

4. Sermons of Rev. Ichabod S. Spencer, D. D., late pastor of the 
Second Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, L. I., Author of a 
Pastor's Sketches; with a Sketch of his Life. By Rev. J. 
M. Sherwood. In two volumes. New York: Published by 
M. W. Dodd, corner of Spruce Street, and City Hall 
Square, 1855. 


THE qualities of a good pastor, and pulpit talents of a high 
order, are not always found united in the same person; but 
then it is a mistake to suppose that there is anything incom- 
patible in the work of a Christian pastor out of the pulpit, and 
his work viewed simply as that of a preacher. One may be 
preparatory and supplementary to the other. But men differ not 
only in respect to the gifts which pertain to public speaking, 
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but in those which will give them success in the work of pas- 
toral visitation. Some appear to be formed for social life, and 
have great conversational powers; others, in proportion as they 
give themselves up to habits of study, feel inclined to withdraw 
from general intercourse with men. It is not pride, nor indiffer- 
ence which influences them, but they may feel too sensitively 
the rough contact which is frequently incident to such inter- 
course. 

Again, one man has a peculiar fondness for all inquiries 
which relate to our ever-varying moral and mental states. 
Human nature is his study; he wishes to view it, in all its 
types; to look at the mind in all its postures; to mark the 
operation of different motives; to notice its shifts when attempt- 
ing to evade the conclusions of right reason, and ignore the 
truth; in a word, to learn the true, from the false, action of the 
moral and intellectual powers. Another man, equally devout 
and sincere, as a servant of Christ, will have comparatively 
little interest in all investigations of this character, especially 
when conducted on this experimental plan. We think we do 
not mistake when we say that it was doubtless Dr. Spencer’s 
taste for the study of human nature, the human mind and cha- 
racter, in living man himself, no less than his sense of responsi- 
bility as a Christian pastor, which made him so diligent in his 
visitations among the families of his charge.. He seems to have 
made every man, with whom he was thrown into official contact, 
a study as to his peculiar moral and mental characteristics. 
When he went out of his study, it was to study men, to make 
them his books. His visits were not those of mere routine or 
gossip, a species of dissipation which unfitted him to return to 
his books and his pen; they rather quickened his intellectual 
operations and furnished him with many hints, especially for 
the latter. 

In the preface to his second series of Sketches, he speaks of 
an advantage which he always strove to improve: ‘When it 
"was practicable, he studied the subjects [of the conversations 
recorded in the volume] beforehand. Having met an individual 
once, and expecting to meet him again, he carefully considered 
his case, aimed to anticipate his difficulties, studied the whole 
subject intensely, and in many cases wrote sermons upon it, 
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the substance of which afterwards came out, to a greater or less 
extent in the conversation. hus, the conversations aided the 
sermons, and the sermons aided the conversations.” Hvery- 
where, throughout these volumes of Sketches, and, to some ex- 
tent, of the Sermons, the author’s love of inquiry into the moral 
and mental states of men, and that knowledge of the heart 
which springs from a jealous self-introspection, are apparent. 
The secret of his success and power in handling the word of 
life, and of his marked peculiarity of character, as a spiritual 
adviser, lay not only in his experimental knowledge of the 
truth, and excellence of the gospel, but in his singular know- 
ledge of human nature. It is a species of knowledge which is 
of the utmost importance to success in the ministerial work. A 
pastor can better dispense with a knowledge of German cri- 
ticism and literature, and some other branches of valuable 
learning, than with good sound common sense. But this no 
diploma can confer; he can obtain it in no school, in no col- 
lege or seminary, but only from the study of men and of his 
own heart. Men of peculiar eccentricities, who are unable, or 
perhaps, unwilling to adapt themselves to their fellow men, 
have seldom been found to be eminently useful in the minis- 
try. Presbyteries, it is obvious, are bound to pay as great 
attention to such trials as are designed to keep ‘‘ weak” men 
out of the ministry,.as to those which are intended to exclude 
the ignorant. And it has ever seemed to us that Presbyteries 
have no business more responsible than that of receiving can- 
didates for licensure; for, in practice, it is found far more easy 
to say to an applicant that he would do well to withdraw his 
application, than it is to refuse a license, or withhold ordina- 
tion; and in most cases the judgment of the Presbytery, after 
having examined the applicant respecting his acquaintance 
with experimental religion, and the motives which influence 
him to desire the sacred office, settles with him the question as 
to his call to preach the gospel. ‘This question is tacitly pro- 
posed by every young man who applies to be received by a 
Presbytery as a candidate. ‘To all who have been so received, 
and to all the youthful ministry, we commend the example of 
Dr. Spencer, as it may be gathered from his Sketches, not to be 
servilely imitated, but to illustrate the great advantage which a 
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minister acquires, when he goes out into the highways and 
hedges of the country, or dives into the feculent lanes of the 
city, to mingle with men, and especially to seek out those who 
are crushed down by poverty, or degraded by ignorance and 
vice. 

Ichabod Smith Spencer was the youngest but one of eleven 
children, and was born at Rupert, Vermont, on the 23d day of 
February, 1798. At the age of eighteen, ifs became hopefully 
pious, and united himself with the Church of God. He was 
fitted for college at the Academy in Salem, N. Y., where it was 
his privilege to enjoy the ministry and paternal counsels of 
that venerable and beloved man, whose praise is in all the 
churches, the Rev. Alexander Proudfit, D. D., whom he never 
ceased to regard with filial affection. He graduated at Union 
College, where he maintained a high standing in his class, in 
the year 1822. While employed as principal of the Grammar 
School in Schenectady, he engaged in the study of theology 
under the direction of the Rev. Dr. Andrew Yates, Professor 
of Moral Philosophy in Union College. He subsequently be- 
came Preceptor of the Academy in Canandaigua, N. Y., where 
he completed his theological studies so far as to be licensed to 
preach the gospel, by the Presbytery of Geneva. This was in 
November, 1826. 

He continued at the head of the Academy in Canandaigua, 
for nearly two years after his licensure. It was in the summer 
of 1828, when he received and accepted a call from the Con- 
gregational Church in Northampton, Mass., the same church of 
which Jonathan Edwards had been so long pastor. He left 
Northampton for Brooklyn, L.I., in 1832, having gathered 
into the church, as the fruits of his ministry in the former place, 
in all two hundred and thirty-three persons. Not an individual 
was tobe found, old or young, in his whole parish, one of the 
largest in New England, with whose name and countenance he 
was not familiar. It may be mentioned, as a proof of the repu- 
tation which he had already gained, that when it was known 
that he contemplated removing from Northampton, he received 
an urgent call from the Park Street Church, Boston; but he 
believed that the will of his Divine Master pointed him to 
Brooklyn, and he accordingly accepted a call from the Second 
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Presbyterian Church, then newly organized and feeble. Here 
he prosecuted a laborious and successful ministry for more than. 
twenty-two years, until his death. The church was a colony, 
numbering less than forty members, and worshipped for a while. 
in a school-room. His congregation steadily increased, and at 
length, erected their large church edifice, which was soon filled 
with people. Dr. Spencer preached incessantly; for the first 
twenty years, he was in Brooklyn three times on the Sabbath, 
habitually. 

“‘ Few ministers of the everlasting gospel,’’ says the venerable 
Dr. Spring, “if any, are more industrious, and few have less 
occasion to lament misspent and wasted hours. The result 
was, that he became one of the best and most effective preach- 
ers of the age. Few habitually spake like him in discourses of 
such instructiveness, such attractive ‘persuasion, such withering 
rebuke of wickedness, or such happy effects upon the minds of 
men. He ‘spake the things which became sound doctrine,’ 
and declared ‘the whole counsel of God.’ He was cautious and 
wise, but he was urgent and in earnest. He was often tender 
to weeping, yet was he a most fearless preacher. There was 
a large commingling of the ‘son of consolation’ with the ‘son 
of thunder,’ in his character. I have heard him say that he 
did not know what it was to be ensnared or embarrassed in 
preaching God’s truth, and that the thought of being afraid to 
utter it because it was unpopular, never once entered his mind. 
There was something of nature in this, and more of grace; he 
was fearless of men, because he feared-God. There was great 
variety in his preaching; he was not confined to a few thread- 
bare topics; his mind and heart took a wide range, and brought 
out of his treasure ‘things both new and old.’ Nor was 
he given to crude and imperfect preparations for the pul- 
pit; a volume of sermons might be selected from his: manu- 
scripts, which would be a beautiful model for the youthful 
ministry, and a great comfort to the church of God. His Sab- 
bath evening lectures on the Shorter Catechism, as well as 
portions of his lectures on the Epistle to the Romans, will not 
easily be forgotten by those who heard them.” 

As a pastor, Dr. Spencer greatly excelled. He always car- 
ried a book containing the names and places of residence of all 
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‘the members of his congregation, in which he made such entries 
as might serve to help his memory, and guide him in his visits 
and conversation, and in which he registered the date of each 
visit as it was made. It was his rule to call on each family of 
his congregation once every year, and as much oftener as sick- 
ness, affliction, or other circumstances seemed to render it 
desirable. He had a happy faculty of knowing people; he 
observed the new faces in his congregation, traced the individuals 
out, and soon became acquainted with them. Probably the ac- 
count he gives of his labours, in his new-year’s sermon for 1852, 
would fairly represent his labours from year to year: ‘ Look- 
ing back now upon the ministry I have exercised another year, 
I confess that I am ashamed, and ought to be ashamed, of the 
feebleness of my ministrations, and that they have been per- 
formed with no more faith, and no higher spirituality. On this 
account, I would be ashamed and abased before God. But I 
am not ashamed of the affection which I have ever borne to my 
people, of my desires for their good, nor of the amount of 
labour and industry which I have employed. In the year 1851, 
I preached two hundred and nine sermons. 

“T visited all the families of the congregation once, and in 
special instances more than once. The number of these calls 
was four hundred and twenty-one. 

‘“‘T visited sick people and dying ones in one hundred and 
twenty-one different instances. . 

“T aimed to find opportunity for conversation with those 
who were not members of the church, that, conversing with 
them alone, I might if possible, persuade them to seek the 
Lord. And as they seldom came to me, for the most part I 
went to them. Such private conversations, and some of them 
protracted, numbered two hundred and fifty-nine. 

“T attended prayer-meeting forty-six times; and other reli- 
gious meetings sixty-two times; and officiated at thirty-four 
-funerals. 

“I did not neglect the poor; I aimed to search them out, and, 
according to my ability, gave them pecuniary relief. Iam sorry 
the relief was so small, but I am sure it was given with good 
will in seventy-two instances.” 

In 1830 Dr. Spencer was called to the Presidentship of the 
University of Alabama. In 1832, soon after his removal to 
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Brooklyn, he was invited to the same office in Hamilton College. 
In 1833, he received a unanimous call to the Hssex Street 
Church, Boston, of which the Rev. Nehemiah Adams, D.D. is 
now pastor. In 1835 overtures were again made to him from 
the Park Street Church, Boston, and at the same time he re- 
ceived the tender of a call from the Pine Street Church, in the 
same city. Many formal calls and numerous overtures were 
made to him, from time to time, from many different places. 
In 1853, he was elected to the Professorship of Pastoral The- 
ology in East Windsor Theological Seminary, Conn. In 1836, he 
accepted the Professorship Extraordinary of Biblical History in 
Union Theological Seminary, New York, which place he held 
for about four years. 

At the time the New-school body separated from the Presby- 
terian Church he remained firmly in his ecclesiastical connection, 
and by this public act, when there were not lacking powerful 
influences and examples to draw him into schism, gave the 
strongest testimony in his power that he did not approve of the 
divisive movement. We do not pretend that he supported all the 
measures of which the New-school party complained, and which 
they made the ground of their action, in separating from the 
Church. In this respect he was like many others, who stood 
firmly in their places, and retained the confidence and affection 
of their brethren. On the other hand, it would be doing Dr. 
Spencer great injustice to represent that he approved of the 
errors and abuses which the measures complained of were de- 
signed to remedy. He was too conservative and orthodox to 
have any sympathy with the exscinded heresies, and irre- 
gular proceedings, which induced to exscind the portion of the 
Church in which they prevailed. 

We have alluded to this subject simply because the chief ob- 
jection we have to the Sketch of his Life, by Mr. Sherwood, is 
the notice which he takes of Dr. Spencer’s position, in relation 
to what Mr. Sherwood calls “the dismemberment of the Presby- 
terian Church.” One would suppose from the attention which the 
author of the Sketch gives to this topic, that Dr. Spencer had 
taken some conspicuous part in the discussions and measures 
of that day. And yet we doubt whether his name ever appeared 
in public, on any occasion, in connection with them. He was 
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not a member of the General Assembly ; and, if he was present 
at the meeting of the Synod of New York, at Newburgh, he does 
not appear to have taken any prominent part. The truth is, 
Dr. Spencer was then comparatively young, and little known 
in the ministry of the Presbyterian Church. It was but ten 
years since his licensure, and but five since hé came to the Pres- 
byterian Church, from Northampton. Mr. Sherwood says that 
Dr. Spencer felt that what his brethren, with whom he remained 
in ecclesiastical connection, had done, ‘was a high-handed pro- 
cedure, unwarranted by the state of the Church, and greatly in- 
jurious to the cause of truth, and the interests of the Presby- 
terian Church. And in his own place ecclesiastically, and to 
individuals on both sides, he never hesitated to speak of it thus.” 
Now if there is anything in the writings of the deceased in 
which he defines his own position, and which justifies the 
above statement, we think the public are entitled to it; and if 
there is not, we think the statement ought never to have been 
made. He was a man of great precision and carefulness, and 
had his own way of stating his views; and we donot believe 
that he would have authorized any man to state his position for 
him. It is doubtless true that he did not approve of the for- 
mation of the New-school General Assembly; but that he was 
“suspected” by his brethren, with whom he remained ecclesi- 
astically connected, cannot be proved. We know that he was 
a highly esteemed and useful member of the Presbytery, and 
that no one was listened to with more respectful attention, in 
all its discussions. And in the Synod, we know that, on almost 
the only occasion when he was present, at the opening of that 
body, for many years, he was elected its Moderator. We dis- 
miss this subject, with a remark used in the last number of this 
work, that it is obvious that no satisfactory history of the 
division of the Presbyterian Church can be expected during the 
present generation. When the grave has covered the actors of 
the scenes referred to, those who come after us may be able to 
do justice to all concerned. 

Although a man robust in appearance, Dr. Spencer suffered 
under a painful malady for years. It assumed a more threatening 
aspect in January, 1854. The violence of the attack, however, 
after a time subsided; he was able to travel again, and at length 
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preached to his people, which he did for the last time, on the 
30th of July. Dr. Spring thus describes the closing scenes of 
his life: 

“During the last three or four weeks of his life, so severe 
were his sufferings, that he was not inclined to much conversa- 
tion. But on the Monday preceding his death, being compara- 
tively free from pain, and perceiving that his time was short, 
he called his family about his bed, requested them to be so 
arranged that he could see them all, and separately address each 
one of them. He told them that he expected to die, and 
expected to go to heaven, and expressed the hope that he should 
meet them all there. In his own simple manner, and with all 
the tenderness of a dying man, he opened to them the way of life 
by Jesus Christ, spoke to them of his own confidence in the 
Saviour, and urged them to ‘cling to Christ and the Bible’ as 
their only hope.” ‘It was just after this affecting scene, that 
I knocked at his door. And never was I more kindly directed 
than in making this fraternal visit. I had some fears, from 
what I knew of his self-scrutinizing spirit, that I might find him 
in a depressed state of mind. But as he drew near the close of 
his struggles, God was kind, and gave him sweet indication of 
his paternal love. There he tossed, day after day, and night 
after night, upon that couch of racking pain, with a mind as 
clear as Newton’s, and a heart as peaceful as a child in its 
mother’s bosom. The great peculiarity of his Christian cha- 
racter, was his shrinking humility, and self-difidence. More 
than once, in the days of his unbroken vigour, I have heard him 
say, ‘I have mistaken my calling; I never was fit for a minister 
of the Gospel.’ No one else thought so; yet he retained this 
self-diffidence to the last. I said to him, ‘Brother Spencer, I 
am afraid you are about to leave us.’ He replied, ‘I think 
so.’ I took his hand, and he said, ‘You see I am strong; I 
may rally, but it is more than probable that I shall leave you 
by to-morrow morning.’ ‘Is it peace with you, brother?’ His 
body was in agony; he tossed his head on the pillow, and replied, 
‘It is all peace.’ He paused, and fixing his piercing eye upon 
me, said, ‘I am afraid it is too much peace. “I cannot discover 
in myself those evidences of personal godliness which justify 
me in enjoying such abundant peace.’ I could not repress a 
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smile at these sweet words, and then reminded him of those words 

of the Lord Jesus, when he said, ‘I am come that they might 
_ have life, and that they might have it more abundantly.’ He 
simply replied, ‘Pray with me;’ and then called his family 
around his bed, where we knelt and prayed together for the 
last time. His sufferings continued without any abatement, 
with the exception of a few tranquil hours, which he employed 
in giving to those around him his last counsel and charge, com- 
mending them to God, and testifying his own precious hopes, 
and the prospects that cheered him as he bade them farewell. 
He subsequently conversed but little. His manly frame was 
exhausted. Three days after this the strong man bowed him- 
self to the impotence and dust of death. An inscrutable Provi- 
dence made him a partaker in his Master’s sufferings; abundant 
grace made him a partaker in his glory.’’ We do not observe 
that the date of his death is given either by Dr. Spring or by 
Mr. Sherwood. We think that event occurred on November 
24, 1854. 

The ‘Pastor’s Sketches” have been some time before the pub- 
lic, and received the verdict of approval; but as they are 
productions which indicate their author’s peculiar power, and 
illustrate his remarkable fidelity and wisdom, in dealing with 
anxious inquirers after the way of salvation, by which his 
fame was principally achieved, and on which it will no doubt 
chiefly rest, we must give them sonie attention. They grew 
out of the materials which accumulated on his hands, from his 
habit of keeping a record of the conversations he held in his 
pastoral visitations. For strictly religious books they have 
had an almost unprecedented sale. We are rejoiced at this; 
for while they contain some things which we wish the author 
had left out, they are replete with wholesome instruction, and 
the weighty theological truths they contain, as if winged by the 
engaging and often thrilling narrative, will be borne where the 
merely argumentative treatise could never have found access. 
Nor are we surprised at the popularity of these Sketches. Dr. 
Spencer possessed an insight into human character, and a 
power of graphic delineation, which, if he had cultivated it, 
would have made him a master in this species of writing. We 
do not discover that there is any material falling off in the 
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second series, a result which might have been well apprehended. 
Some of these sketches, so far as we can judge, might with 
advantage have been considerably extended. Dr. Spencer 
has not in all cases permitted us to see, although he has greatly 
excited our curiosity, the process by which he succeeded in’ 
bringing the troubled mind out of deep distress. Take, for 
example, “The Miserable Heart, or Delusion and Infidelity ;” if 
he had given the conversations which he had with his young 
friend, and the condensed arguments which he wrote down 
for her, we think it would have formed perhaps the most in- 
structive of all his Sketches. We sympathize deeply with such 
a case as he describes; we feel somewhat as we do for the hero- 
ine of a tragic story, who pines in the gloom of a prison; and 
we would fain learn how the walls were scaled, or undermined, 
or the brazen doors opened, and the prisoner set at liberty. 

The publication of his first book made him immediately 
known, far and wide, to a considerable class of persons who are 
labouring under despondency, or religious difficulties of some 
kind. ‘I have been,” he writes in a letter to a friend, “a 
very imprudent man in my publications, for they have brought 
upon me more labour than I could describe—a correspondence 
of a most delicate and difficult nature, extending from Canada 
to Florida, and conversations without number and without end, 
with multitudes of people in religious trouble. A gentleman 
from Montreal has just left my study after two hours of conver- 
sation upon his terrible gloom. A young theological student 
from Connecticut spent last Sunday evening with me till mid- 
night. Ihave some of the most wonderful religious histories, I 
am sure, that ever existed, which I will tell you about when I see 
you, but I shall never print them. [Qu. Did Dr. Spencer suspect 
that some of these wonderful histories might have been commu- 
nicated to him, merely to be edited for the press?] In some 
cases my patients have wonderfully recovered, and in others 
they are as hopeless as ever. Nerves are strange things; 
never get nervous.’”’—WSketch, p. 110. 

The practice of keeping a written account of conversations 
with persons under religious trouble, and of interesting inci- 
dents in pastoral experience, has been very generally recom- 
mended to young ministers. So far as making such a record, 
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in some cases, is concerned, we are disposed to think that the 
recommendation is a wise one; but we must, at the same time, 
express the hope, that it will not be understood as extending to 
the publication of these private memoranda. It is not every 
man that has the same insight into human character, the same 
skill in meeting cavils and solving questions of conscience, the 
same discriminating judgment, the same soundness of theology, 
the same gift of cautious and accurate statement, the same 
power of description which belonged to the lamented author of 
these Sermons and Sketches. Moreover, if it comes to be un- 
derstood that the interviews which a pastor has with members 
of his flock, are not only subject to record, but that the record 
may be given to the public, through the press, will not candour 
and freedom of intercourse in such interviews be put in peril? 
Is not the pastor’s position, in respect’to his spiritual patients, 
so far as the duty of reserve and silence is concerned, often 
analogous to that of the physician? Besides, human nature 
is weak, and sometimes betrays its weakness in strange and 
unexpected ways. There are not wanting persons, who, if 
they know a minister is in the habit of making memoranda of 
wonderful histories and remarkable experiences, with a view to 
publication, would seek to put themselves in his way, merely to 
gratify the vanity of seeing their own case in print. 

As to this whole matter of recommending the plans and ways 
of one minister to be adopted by others, it should be done with 
caution. Young pastors may, no doubt, learn much, and 
should seek to learn all they can from the example of older 
ones, but should not be encouraged to become servile imitators. 
What one man can do well, another never succeeds in. Dr. 
Spencer excelled many, perhaps most, of his brethren, as a 
watchful pastor; he has been as much excelled by others in 
other parts of the ministerial work. And we wish to take this 
occasion to say generally, let no man’s peculiarities, his style 
of preaching, his peculiarities of enunciation, articulation, or 
gesticulation, be made the model for all others to imitate. 
Because one man becomes an eloquent and impressive preacher 
of sermons, written out in every word, to the dotting of every 
z, and the crossing of every ¢, let it not be supposed that this is 
the true method for every other man. And, on the other hand, 
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because one minister succeeds admirably in extemporaneous 
preaching, let it not be supposed that every other minister must 
throw aside his pen and manuscript, and adopt the same me- 
thod. It is natural for one man to speak in figures and poetry; 
when excited, he must speak so, or not at all. Let him speak 
in figures. Another is without imagination; he always speaks 
in plain prose. Let him speak in plain prose. One man never 
speaks in ordinary conversation without gestures; if they are 
natural, and have character and meaning, do not attempt to 
teach him, even if they are not in accordance with the rules of 
the ‘Complete Speaker,” to lay them aside. Another man 
never uses gestures ; he cannot possibly make a graceful one; do 
not attempt to make him display his natural awkwardness. He 
may have a burning, earnest spirit, which will do more for him 
than the most finished graceful manner. Nature is fond of 
variety, a truth which should not be forgotten, even in en- 
deavouring to make Christian orators and effective Christian 
ministers. We need not a Procrustean bed in our colleges and 
theological schools, but the art of teaching every man to under- 
stand himself, to know what are his own peculiar gifts, and 
how he may most effectively use them for the glory of his 
Master. 

As to the Sermons, which the enterprising and worthy pub- 
lishers has given us, in these two volumes of nearly a thousand 
pages, Mr. Sherwood informs us that Dr. Spencer had made a 
careful selection from his sermons, to the number of one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven, which he regarded as most worthy of 
publication. He had prepared twenty-three of these for the 
press, all of which are here published; and we are given to 
understand, that the residue of the volumes was selected from 
the remaining one hundred and fourteen. We think it a highly 
auspicious circumstance, that the author of the Sermons had so 
large an instrumentality in designating those which should be 
given to the public. Ordinarily, the author of such productions 
is the hest, and, in many cases, he is the only competent, judge 
of what should be given to the public. We are satisfied that 
great injustice has sometimes been done by posthumous publi- 
cations. Partial relatives and parishioners wish some memento 
of a deceased friend and pastor; but in making the selection, 
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perhaps just those discourses which the author would have 
committed to the flames, are committed to the press. Such 
publications should be rarely made; and, when resolved upon, 
should be made with the greatest care, by some man of critical 
skill and cultivated literary taste, who would not publish for a 
deceased friend what he would not publish for himself. The 
example of some of our venerable clergymen, who devote the 
evening of their days to the publication of such portions of their 
writings as they wish to be ‘preserved, imposes no such difficult 
and delicate task upon survivors. The course of Dr. Spencer, 
in making the above-named selection, was the next best thing 
he could do; and relieved his affectionate biographer and editor 
of a great responsibility. 

The Sermons are all characteristic of their author; but are 
of course of varied excellence. Those contained in the first 
volume are mainly practical; and those in the second, doctrinal. 
We might enrich our pages with many fine passages; and we 
cannot forbear to present a few, as specimens of the author’s 
style. The following will be found in his sermon on “Sorrow 
for the death of friends:”’ 

‘**The sorrow of those who have no hope has a character and 
depth which arise from their own unbelief and the false estimates 
they put upon the world. They judge of the happiness of others 
very much as they judge of their own. And since their own 
felicity is found in the world, they sorrow for those who are 
taken out of it, as if they were deprived at once of all their en- 
joyments. They think of the dead very much as if stripped of 
every comfort, and consigned to the dark and cheerless tomb. 
This iscommon. Go out with me and I will lead you to a desolate 
habitation where the widow weeps with her fatherless children, 
and, bemoans the lot which has taken the husband and father 
away from the comforts of life. Draw near. Listen. What is 
she saying? Alas, says she, that dear companion of my life has 
gone! That friend on whom I leaned, that father of my children, 
that tender husband who sought to do me good, has gone from 
all the enjoyments I hoped he would have shared with me! He 
sleeps in the cold grave! No comfort can reach him! No voice 
of friendship breaks the eternal silence of the tomb! ‘Turn 
again to another habitation. Hereisa mother, but she is child- 
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less! Fresh tears flow unbidden at the recollection of her babe! 
Poor babe, (she is saying,) he sleeps in his little grave! No 
mother’s kindness can reach him! I can never do him good! 
he has gone to his cheerless and lonely tomb!’’—Vol. L., p. 159. 

“If we are to give our bodies to the grave, we know who 
owns it, who has conquered it, and robbed it of its victory. Ah, 
more: we know how he robbed it. Our best Friend, our Al- 
mighty Saviour, has been down intoits bosom. He has softened, 
sweetened, sanctified that bed of sleep! Oh! if Iam a Christian, 
I would rather go by that dark path to heaven, than go like 
Elijah with his ‘chariot and horses of fire! It will be more like 
Christ. I shall lie where he lay. I shall prove his love. I 
shall experience his power. This dead body shall rise, and in 
heaven, a sinner saved, redeemed, loved, raised from the dead 
and taken into the family of God—in heaven, I shall love to 
tell what Jesus Christ hath done for me! Angels shall hear 
it! I will tell it to the old prophets!* I will hunt up my fathers 
who got there before me, and tell it to them! I will wait for 
my children to die, and as they come there, I will tell it to 
them! Oh! my God, my God! this is enough! I will praise 
thee for it for ever! Oh! I am comforted now. I can bury my 
friends, my minister, my father, my daughter; I can set my 
foot upon the grave; and, with a heart filled with comfort from 
the God of heaven, I can wait the day when that stilled heart 
shall beat again, and those dumb lips shall speak from the 
opened coffin, and we shall be caught up together in the air.” 
Vol. L, pp. 162, 163. 

Frequently, in these discourses, we perceive that the author 
had an eye for the beauties of nature, and a pen capable of 
describing them; as in the following passage from the one on 
“Contentment.” 

“Tt is not one of the distinct and separate sensibilities of the 
heart, standing by itself and to be examined and understood 
alone, so much as it is a general sensibility which mingles with 
and tempers all others—which spreads its cast and character 
over the whole. It is not the rock on the landscape nor the 
rill—it is not the distant mountain of fading blue which loses 
its head in the heavens—it is not the tree, or the flower, or the 
contrast between light and shade, or that indescribable some- 
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thing which seems to give it life, as if the grass grew, and the 
flowers breathed, and the winds were singing some song of 
pleasure, or sighing some mournful requiem. It is none of these. 
These can be more clearly described. But it is rather that 
softness, that mellow light, which lies over the whole—which 
sleeps on rock, and river, and tree, on the bosom of the distant 
mountain, and on the bosom of the humble violet that blushes 
in the sweetness of its lowly valley.” —Vol. L., pp. 278, 279. 

He everywhere deals earnestly with the consciences of men. 
In the Sermon entitled “ Delay of Conversion,” occur the follow- 
ing solemn and instructive words: 
; ‘What becomes of those who die, we know not; thank God, 
we know not. They are in his hands. There we must leave 
them. But among all the instances of supposed conversion on 
a sick bed which I have known (and‘I have known many ina . 
ministry of twenty-five years), only four of those who recovered 
gave in after life any evidence of the religion which they 
thought they had gained when they were sick! Only four! 
Where were the nine? yea, the more than ninety and nine? 
Only four! What a lesson on the delay of conversion! what 
an appalling lesson! The mists of delusion seem to be thicken- 
ing around the bed of the graceless. He neglected religion, 
delayed it all his life, and now in his dying moments he seems 
to be most peculiarly exposed to the dreadful, damning hope of 
the hypocrite! The hour of dying! oh! what an hour for con- 
version! Distracted thoughts, disordered mind, increasing 
danger, strange alternations of hope and fear, contradictory 
symptoms, physicians and medicines to occupy attention! a 
pained body! weeping friends to minister their last offices of 
kindness before we leave them! parents, wives, children to be 
left in this cold, wicked world! the grave! eternity and all that 
is in it !—these are some of the things which press upon the hour 
of death! My friends, my dear friends, leave not your con- 
version to that hour.”—Vol. I., p. 401. 

How tenderly he addresses the believer’s heart in the “Sketch 
of the Plan of Salvation!” 

‘One of you has been saying: Years have rolled on since I 
first became a communicant. Grace met me, I hope, a great 
while ago. But it was grace. There was nothing in me then, 
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and there is nothing in me now by reason of which I could ever 
live to God, and hope to be purified and live with him in hea- 
ven. The more I see of my heart, through all this course of 
years, the more experimental proofs I find that just by the 
grace of God I am what Iam. Another of you has been say- 
ing: This hope of mine is the work of God. I am a new 
creature, and God’s workmanship in Jesus Christ. Once I was 
far different from this. I neglected religion; I did not love - 
God. Iwas worldly. I was envious. Iwas covetous.. I was 
proud and unforgiving: but now I can forgive my bitterest 
enemies. I love God, and love his service. I can give up the 
world and take Jesus; and I humbly hope that he who has be- 
gun a good work in me will perform it until the day of Jesus 
Christ. Another of you has been saying: A few years since, 
_ I thought the world was everything. An ardent boy, my 
heart panted for riches, honours, pleasures. My thoughts 
were all occupied about the world; I plunged into it; I forgot 
God! I forgot death! I neglected prayer! Iwas bound to- 
ward perdition! But grace rescued me from my dreadful 
delusion and peril! God opened my eyes, and led me to seek 
first the kingdom of heaven. Another of you has been saying: 
A little while ago, I was a wild giddy girl; I cared little for 
the love of God! I lived for the pleasures of the world. If I 
prayed at all, it was by constraint, and not from the attractions 
of holiness, and the love of my God. . But grace saved me. It 
was God’s own operation. He sent the message which opened. 
my eyes to see the precipice on which I was sporting, and down 
which it is a thousand wonders that I had not plunged! He 
opened my heart to the love of Jesus; and made me know that 
his love is better than all other loves. Oh, I would not go 
back to the world: 
‘ Jesus, I my cross have taken,’ ” etc. 
—Vol. II. pp. 404, 405. 

The experienced pastor speaks in the following: 

“Tn the early part of my ministry, I used to aim very often to 
soothe the afflicted, and encourage the darkened and depressed, 
by a reference to natural principles, such as the courses of this 
world, the common lot of life, the uselessness of repining, the 
mercies still left, or some such thing. I have done with all 
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that. Ido it no more. It never did any good. It only dam- 
med up the currents of grief for a little while, to become the 
more deep and dreadful, when they burst away the frail bar- 
rier. It never carried healing to the grief-spot of the heart. 
Tt only smothered the fires of trial, to burn the more fiercely 
and more deeply too, when, in a little while, the heart should 
find they were only smothered. I hope, I have done with all 
that. I have learnt its inefficacy. If I cannot lead to the ex- 
ercises of faith, I cannot do a smitten heart any permanent 
good.”—Vol. IL., pp. 456, 457. 

He shows his heart, his earnest spirit, as a preacher of the 
gospel: 

“These are hard times! Their trials strike deep! They make 
a minister feel as Isaiah did, when, forsaken by those who 
ought to have sustained him, he retires’ from his toils for man, 
to indulge his tears with God, and, seated on the lone crag of 
the mountain rock, he wraps his face in his mantle: ‘Lord, 
who hath believed our report?’ They make a minister feel as 
Jeremiah did, when, his message rejected by so many, he seems 
to wish he had never been born: ‘Woe is me, my mother! thou 
hast borne me a man of strife and contention to the whole 
earth.’ Or, when he seems resolved to renounce a useless minis- 
try, which made him so miserable: ‘The word of the Lord is made 
a reproach unto me, and a derision daily; then I said, I will 
not make mention of him, nor speak any more in his name:’ he 
resolved never to preach another sermon. This oppressive, 
this miserable idea, drove me upon this text. (Eph. ii. 4-7.) It 
had two influences upon me. One was, I dared not form a plan 
of a sermon; I dared not select any theme from this wide field 
of the gospel, and attempt to explain, divide, demonstrate, and 
apply it under the ordinary rules of composition. The other was, 
I hoped, yes, I did hope, and I bless God that I can hope, that 
a passage like this, just the ideas of the Holy Ghost, without 
any plan or arrangement of mine, and a passage, so full of the 
mercy of God, might still find some access to your hearts.’’— 
Vol. II., 892, 393. 

Here we see the same hand that wrote the ‘“Pastor’s 
Sketches :” 

“One poor sinner, now I trust redeemed, said to me lately: 
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‘T never knew till you told me that I might fly to Christ now, 
and just as lam. That amazed me. I was such a stranger to 
him. You told me to give God my heart just as itis. That 
surprised me. I thought you did not know me. Fly to Christ 
just as Tam? To Christ now? Such a stranger to him? 
Give God my heart just as it is? I had never thought any- 
thing about Christ! He had always been last in my thoughts, 
as one to resort to after I was religious—and fly to him first? 
Fly to him now? Stop trying and he do all? Impossible! 
You did not understand me! My powers seemed stunned! It 
was entirely new truth to me.’ So she thought then. But 
she has learnt better now. Before she believed, she says: ‘I 
cannot describe my ineffectual efforts to grope and feel after 
Christ through thick darkness. I could not find him. I could 
only cry, Jesus, Master, have merey on me, and ask him to 
take my heart—for I could not give it to hin—and make it for 
me what I could not make it myself. I never knew the pro- 
mises were for me, until you told me. I thought they were 
not for me.’ ‘Not for you!’ said I. ‘It is the lie of the 
devil! They are for you if you want them. It is the very 
act of faith to take them, and trust Christ to do all he has 
said.”—Vol. IL. pp. 448, 444. 

Preaching like this must have made a strong and lasting 
impression on the minds of hearers. We are not surprised 
that Dr. Spencer was successful in gathering a large and 
influential congregation in Brooklyn, that he was always accept- 
able in the pulpits of his brethren, and not only to the cultivated, 
but to the less cultivated among his hearers; nor that he was 
frequently solicited to enter other fields where a high order of 
talent was demanded. We think we understand what Mr. 
Sherwood means, when he says that Dr. Spencer was not what 
is commonly understood by a popular preacher. He did not 
covet popularity. He did not, for form’s sake, take a text from 
the Bible, and then preach upon any other subject, save the 
doctrines and duties of the Bible, esteeming it the chief end of 
the preacher, to attract a crowd, who must have their modi- 
cum of excitement as well on a Sabbath, as on any other 
evening of the week, and in the church as well as in the 
theatre. He was not influenced by the fear that his people, 
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young or old, would tire of regeneration, justification, imputa- 
tion, faith and repentance. His interest in these doctrines 
was too hearty to allow the admission of such a fear, or even 
the suspicion that they could fail to seize with power upon the 
attention and hearts of men. He did not think it necessary 
to assume theatrical grins and starts, and seek to provoke 
smiles that he might win souls. He did not let Paul “ serve” 
him with a “text,” while ‘Epictetus, Plato, Tully preached.” 
But, we venture to say that within the walls of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Brooklyn, under the preaching of the 
lamented Spencer, audiences have been held in as rapt atten- 
tion, and the souls of men as deeply moved, as by any oratory 
of the greatest masters of rhetorical science. His preaching 
was in the true and noblest sense popular. It was addressed 
to the understanding of the plainest people. His manner, and 
weighty thoughts, his appeals to the conscience and the heart, 
were fitted to win respect for him as a minister of Christ, even 
from those, who, with itching ears, for the excitement and 
amusement of the hour, run after those who cultivate the 
flippant, ad captandum style, which the experience of the 
platform has taught them is sure to bring down the house—a 
respect for him, which was sure to bring them back, in their 
season of affliction, or of solemn thoughtfulness, to sit at his 
feet, and learn the way of salvation. Men who because they 
must advertise the pews and draw a full house, and be reported 
in the Monday’s Times or Herald, fail. to preach the gospel, 
may succeed in all that they propose to do; but let them not 
be surprised if their admiring hearers, when they become 
hungry for the bread of life, resort to others to be fed. It is 
evidence of a lack of earnestness, and of real talent—talent to 
appreciate as well as set forth the great soul-moving truths of 
the gospel, when a professed preacher of the gospel leaves 
those truths, to descant upon themes of mere passing interest, 
in a flippant, wordy style, to tickle the ears of the unthinking. 
The church may be made to have the attractions of the 
theatre, but then it will be, so far as moral impression is con- 
cerned, a theatre. There can be no more enlivening themes 
than those contained in the gospel, the incarnation and suffer. 
ings of Christ, the lost estate of sinners, the mercy of the cross, 
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judgment and eternity; why then leave these for the paltry 
topics of merely temporary interest. 
We have reserved but little space to notice such doctrinal 
peculiarities as have struck our attention, in examining these 
volumes of sermons. Among those which are distinguished in 
the work as doctrinal, we find such as bear the following titles: 
“The Light of Nature,” “Atonement,”’ “ Legal and Evangeli- 
cal Justification distinguished,” ‘‘Hlection,” “The Mercy of 
God.” A great and important truth lies at the foundation of 
the sermon on the “Light of Nature,” viz., its insufficiency 
to teach men true religion: but, in his course of argument, he 
repeatedly makes the impression, that he means to deny any 
such thing as a light of nature, in respect to the being of God, 
his nature, or the worship which belongs tohim. He says that 
most of those ideas found in the heathen classics, which have 
been so much commended, came, probably, not from the light 
_of nature, but from tradition, handed down from Noah or Abra- 
ham; or they were derived from intercourse with the Jews. 
‘The real utility of all the light of nature on the subject of 
religion consists in this; that it demonstrates its own insuffi- 
ciency for teaching us a single important truth, and thus turns 
us over to the word of God.” ‘Alone, it teaches nothing. It 
never did. God never said it could.” Among the truths 
which he specifies as those which the light of nature fails to 
teach, are, the existence of one God, and the attributes of 
the Deity, naming two as examples—immutability and good- 
ness. “How often,’’ he says, ‘is that passage in the Epistle 
to the Romans quoted, only to be perverted for bolstering up a 
conclusion, directly the opposite of its own! ‘Zhe invisible 
things of him from the creation of the world, are clearly seen, 
even his eternal power and Godhead.’ What is the Bible con- 
clusion? It is this; ‘so, then, they are without excuse.’ Excuse 
for what? For having.a knowledge of God? That would 
make the Apostle talk like a madman! No. Without excuse 
for not knowing God. But what is the conclusion of our poetic 
and naturalizing Christians? It is that the light of nature, the 
creation, the things that are made, are quite sufficient to give 
man a knowledge of God! And this conclusion they take for 
the foundation of theories, and songs, and lectures, though 
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directly in the face of the conclusion stated in the text itself, 
The text plainly affirms the practical inefficacy of the works of 
God to teach men religious truth. It says they are not taught, 
they are without excuse. They are only condemned, instead 
of being enlightened and saved. They do not read nature 
rightly.”—Vol. II., pp. 16, 17. 

Now we do not call in question, as we have said, the correct- 
ness of the doctrine which lies at the foundation of this dis- 
course, that the light of nature is insufficient to teach man true 
religion. But it is clearly a mistake to suppose that to defend 
this doctrine it is necessary to deny that the light of nature 
teaches any truth, even the existence of one God. When the 
Apostle represents the heathen as without excuse for not know- 
ing God, we ask a question which Dr-Spencer does not ask in 
this sermon, Why without excuse? Obviously because they 
had light enough from the things which are made, to know that 
they were changing the glory of the uncorruptible God, and 
were guilty of horrid impiety, when they made images like to 
corruptible man, birds, four-footed beasts and creeping things, 
and worshipped them as divine. They had not light enough 
to answer that ancient question, ‘How shall man be just with 
God?” but they had sufficient to teach them the folly and in- 
excusableness of idolatry. It is the object of the apostle in 
Rom. i. 18-23, to show that God had given such a revelation 
of his existence and character that idolaters were inexcusable 
for being idolaters. This revelation is given externally in the 
works of creation, and in the very soul of man, or in the con- 
stitution of his nature. When any of the heathen do by nature 
the things contained in the law of God, they show the work of 
the law written in their hearts. Rom. ii. 14,15. Whenever 
they perform any moral act which the revealed law requires, 
they prove that they have light, that a rule of duty has been 
engraven on their hearts. The same thing is proved by the 
operations of their conscience, and the correct moral precepts 
of some of their sages. This light, this rule of duty, is that by 
which they will be tried on the last day, and which will condemn 
them. But if they have no light, how are they without excuse, 
and by what law will they be condemned? 

The Sermon on the Atonement, which is admirably calculated 
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to commend the orthodox view to those who have been preju- 
diced against it, appears nevertheless faulty to us, in its con- 
struction; especially, in the distinction which the author endea- 
yours to make between “two different methods of apprehending 
the atonement.” He does not profess to treat the subject 
doctrinally, or so much as a “matter of theology, as of experi- 
ence.” One method of apprehending the atonement is to view 
it as a satisfaction rendered to divine justice and authority for 
the indignity done to them by sin. The other method, accord- 
ing to Dr. Spencer, makes the essence of the atonement to be 
a satisfaction rendered to the Deity for the offence of the sinner. 
And he enters into a lengthened argument to prove that our 
hearts ought to apprehend the Saviour’s atonement, not so much 
as a plan to prepare the way to save sinners, not so much as a 
transaction due to law, as a more personal and special sacrifice 
to meet the sins, sorrows and wants of the soul itself. The diffi- 
culty we have with this distinction is, that we do not see how a 
guilty soul can apprehend the atonement as a sacrifice to meet 
his own spiritual necessities, unless he first, and at the same 
time, apprehends it in its relation to law, and as sustaining the 
honour of that law, while the sinner is pardoned. But the dis- 
course makes the impression deeply, and in this respect is 
highly valuable, and will no doubt be read with profit in lati- 
tudes where the orthodox statement is viewed with suspicion 
and dislike, that the atonement of Christ was made for the very 
persons of those who are saved by it. 

But we must conclude: while the Sermons are no ordinary 
productions, and contain an amount of manly, able discussion, 
not often met with in volumes of mere sermons, we are inclined 
to the opinion, intimated on a preceding page, that Dr. Spen- 
cer’s fame will rest mainly on his “‘Pastor’s Sketches.” These 
will make his name known in the distant hamlets of the land, 
and will perpetuate his usefulness long after his hearers and 
his own generation have mingled with the dust. 
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Art. V.—Eutavia; or, the Presbyterian Liturgies: Historical 
Sketches. By a Minister of the Presbyterian Church. New 
York: M. W. Dodd, Brick Church Chapel. 1855. pp. 260. 


It is a very prevalent impression, that the use of liturgies in 
public worship, is one of the peculiarities of prelatical churches. 
Not only Episcopalians, but many Presbyterians are in the 
habit of specifying episcopacy, confirmation, and the use of a 
liturgy, as intimately associated, and as the distinguishing cha- 
racteristics of prelacy. As to confirmation, it is true that con- 
sidered as a sacrament, or a rite conferring grace, it is peculiar 
to the ritual and hierarchical system. ‘The grace conferred in 
baptism is, according to that system,-confirmed and increased 
by the imposition of the bishop’s hands in confirmation. For 
such a service there is no warrant in Scripture; and it is en- 
tirely incompatible with the whole evangelical theory of the 
Church, and of the method of salvation. But confirmation, as 
a solemn service, in which those recognized in their infancy as 
members of the Church, on the faith of their parents, are con- 
firmed in their church standing, on the profession of their own 
faith, is retained in form or in substance in all Protestant 
Churches. In the Lutheran, and in most of the Reformed, or 
Calvinistic Churches on the continent of Europe, children bap- 
tized in infancy, when they come to years of discretion, are 
publicly examined as to their knowledge of Christian doctrine, 
and, if free from scandal, are called upon to assume for them- 
selves their baptismal vows, and are recognized as members of 
the church in full communion. In most Presbyterian churches 
in Great Britain and Ireland, and especially in this country, 
something more than competent knowledge and freedom from 
scandal being required, in order to admission to sealing ordi- 
nances, baptized youth are not as a matter of course admitted 
to the Lord’s supper, on their arrival at the years of discretion. 
It is our custom to wait until they are prepared to make a cre- 
dible profession of a change of heart. When this is done they 
are confirmed; that is, they are recognized as members of the 
church in full communion, on their own profession. ‘The same 
examination as to knowledge, the same profession as to faith, 
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the same engagements as to obedience—in short, the same as- 
sumption of the obligations of the baptismal covenant, and the 
same consequent access to the Lord’s table, which in other 
churches constitute confirmation, in ours constitute what we 
are accustomed to call admission to sealing ordinances.. The 
only difference is, that we require more than knowledge and 
freedom from scandal as the condition of confirming baptized 
persons as members of the church in full communion. It is a 
great mistake, therefore, to represent confirmation as a prelati- 
cal service. In one form or another, it is the necessary 
sequence of infant baptism, and must be adopted wherever 
pedo-baptism. prevails. 

It is a still greater mistake to represent liturgies as an ad- 
junct of episcopacy. ‘The fact is, that the use of liturgies was 
introduced into all the Protestant churches at the time of the 
Reformation, and that in the greater number of them, they con- 
tinue in use to the present day.* As Calvin’s liturgy is the 
basis of those adopted in other Reformed Churches, we think 
our readers will be glad to see so much of it as is given in the 
work before us. 


“THE FORM OF CHURCH PRAYERS. 


‘On week-days the minister uses such words in prayer as may seem to him good, 
suiting his prayer to the occasion, and the matter whereof he treats in preaching. 

«“ For the Lord’s Day in the morning is commonly used the Form ensuing. After 
the reading of the appointed chapters of Holy Scripture, the Ten Commandments 
are read. Then the minister begins thus: 


“‘InvocaT1on.—Our help is in the name of God, who made 
heaven and earth. Amen. 


‘“‘ HXHORTATION.—Brethren, let each of you present himself 
before the Lord, with confession of his sins and offences, fol- 
lowing in heart my words. 


“In the instructive and well written work, whose title stands at the head of this 
article, there is given an account of the liturgy introduced into the Church at Ge- 
neva by Calvin; of the Geneva liturgy as adopted in France; of the liturgy of John 
Knox, introduced into Scotland; of the liturgy of the German Reformed Church, 
or of the Palatinate; of the Dutch Reformed liturgy; and of the liturgical forms 
prepared and reported to the old Synod of our Church, by the Committee to whom 
was referred the revision of the Directory for Public Worship, published in 1787. 
This committee consisted of the Rev. Drs. Rodgers and McWhorter, and the Rev. 
Messrs. Alexander Miller and James Wilson. The Synod did not adopt them, Dr. 


Green, as he informs us in his Life, being one of those who voted in favour of their 
adoption. 
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“‘ConFEsston.—Lord God! Almighty and Eternal Father: 
We acknowledge and confess before thy holy majesty, that we 
are miserable sinners; conceived and born in guilt and in cor- 
ruption, prone to do evil, unfit for any good; who, by reason of 
our depravity, transgress without end thy holy commandments. 
Wherefore we have drawn upon ourselves, by thy just sentence, 
condemnation and death. But, O Lord! with heartfelt sorrow 
we repent and deplore our offences; we condemn ourselves and 
our evil ways, with true penitence beseeching that thy grace 
may relieve our distress. 

“Be pleased then to have compassion upon us, O most gra- 
cious God! Father of all mercies; for the sake of thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord. And in removing our guilt and our 
pollution, grant us the daily increase of the grace of thine Holy 
Spirit; that acknowledging from our inmost hearts our own un- 
righteousness, we may be touched with sorrow that shall work 
true repentance; and that thy Spirit, mortifying all sin within 
us, may produce the fruits of holiness and of righteousness 
well-pleasing in thy sight: through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


«This done, shall be sung in the congregation a Psalm; then the minister shall 
begin afresh to pray, asking of God the grace of his Holy Spirit, to the end that 
his word may be faithfully expounded, to the honour of his name, and to the edi- 
fication of the church; and that it be received i in n such humility and obedience as 

» are becoming. 
“ The form thereof is at the discretion of the riinksier. 


« [Prayer which the ministers are accustomed to make.] 


“For ILLUMINATION.—Most gracious God, our heavenly 
Father! in whom alone dwelleth all fulness of light and wis- 
dom: Illuminate our minds, we beseech thee, by thine Holy 
Spirit, in the true understanding of thy word. Give us grace 
that we may receive it with reverence and humility unfeigned. 
May it lead us to put our whole trust in thee alone; and so to 
serve and honour thee, that we may glorify thy holy name, and 
edify our neighbours by a good example. And since it hath 
pleased thee to number us among thy people: O help us to pay 
thee the love and homage that we owe, as children to our 
Father, and as servants to our Lord. We ask this for the sake 
of our Master and Saviour, who hath taught us to pray, saying: 
Our Father, Xe. 
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« At the end of the sermon, the minister having made exhortation to prayer, begin- 
neth thus: 


“‘Inrercession.—Almighty God, our heavenly Father! who 
hast promised to grant our requests in the name of thy well-be- 
loved Son: Thou hast taught us in his name also to assemble 
ourselves together, assured that he shall be present in the midst 
of us, to intercede for us with thee, and obtain for us all things 
that we may agree on earth to ask thee. Wherefore, having 
met in thy presence, dependent on thy promise, we earnestly 
beseech thee, O gracious God and Father! for his sake who is 
our only Saviour and Mediator, that of thy boundless mercy 
thou wilt freely pardon our offences; and so lift up our thoughts 
and our desires toward thyself, that we may seek thee ina 
manner acceptable to thy holy and reasonable will. 


“For Ruters.—Heavenly Father! who hast bidden us pray 
for those in authority over us: We entreat thee to bless all 
princes and governors, thy servants, to whom thou has commit- 
ted the administration of justice; and especially * * * 
May it please thee to grant them the daily increase of thy 
good Spirit, that with true faith acknowledging Jesus Christ, 
thy Son our Saviour, to be King of kings and Lord of 
lords, unto whom thou hast given all power in heaven and on 
earth—they may seek to serve thee and exalt thy rule in their 
dominions. May they govern their subjects, who are the crea-= 
tures of thy hand and the sheep of thy pasture, in a manner 
well-pleasing in thy sight; so that as well here as throughout 
all the earth, thy people, being kept in peace and quiet, may 
serve thee in all godliness and honesty; and that we, being 
delivered from the fear of our enemies, may pass the time of 
our lives in thy praise. 

“For Pastors.—Almighty Saviour! we pray for all whom 
thou hast appointed pastors of thy believing people, and intrus- 
ted with the care of souls and the dispensing of thy holy Gos- 
pel. Guide them by thy Spirit, and make them faithful and 
loyal ministers of thy glory. May they ever hold this end 
before them: that by their efforts, all poor wandering sheep 
may be gathered in and made subject to the Lord Jesus Christ, 
the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls, and in him daily grow 
up and increase in all godliness and truth. And, O Lord! 
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deliver thy churches from the mouth of ravenous wolves and hire- 
lings, who seek only their own ambition or profit, and not the 
exaltation of thy holy name, and the safety of thy flock. 


“For ALL ConpiTi0ons oF MEN.—Most Gracious God, Father 
of all mercies: We beseech thee for every class and condition 
of our fellow-men. Thou who wouldst be acknowledged as the | 
Saviour of all mankind, in the redemption made by thy Son 
Jesus Christ: Grant that such as are yet strangers to thy know- 
ledge, and in the darkness of captivity to ignorance and error, 
may, by the enlightening of thy Spirit and the preaching of thy 
word, be led into the right way of salvation; which is to know 
thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent. 
May those whom thou hast already visited with thy grace, and 
enlightened with the knowledge of thy word, grow daily in all 
godliness, and be enriched with thy spiritual gifts. So that we 
all, with one heart and one voice, may ever praise thee, giving 
honour and worship to thy Christ, our Lord, Lawgiver and 
King. 

“For AFFLICTED PERSONS.—God of all comfort! We com- 
mend to thee those whom thou art pleased to visit and chasten 
with any cross or tribulation; the nations whom thou dost afflict 
with pestilence, war, or famine; all persons oppressed with 
poverty, imprisonment, sickness, banishment, or any other dis- 
tress of body or sorrow of mind: That it may please thee to 
show them thy fatherly kindness, chastening them for their 
profit; to the end that in their hearts they may turn unto thee, 
and being converted, may receive perfect consolation, and 
deliverance from all their woes. 


“For PERSECUTED CHRISTIANS.—More especially we com- 
mend to thee our poor brethren scattered abroad under the 
tyranny of Antichrist, who are destitute of the pasture of life, 
and deprived of the privilege of publicly calling on thy holy 
name. We pray for those who are confined as prisoners, or 
otherwise persecuted by the enemies of thy gospel. May it 
please thee, O Father of mercies! to strengthen them by the 
virtue of thy Spirit, in such sort that they faint not, neither fall 
away, but constantly abide in thy holy calling. Succour them, 
help them as thou knowest they may need; console them in 
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their afflictions; maintain them in thy safe keeping; defend 
them against the rage of devouring wolves ; and augment within 
them all the graces of thy Spirit, that whether in life or death, 
they may glorify thy name. 

“For THE CoNGREGATION.—Finally, O God our Father! 
Grant also unto us, who are here gathered in the name of thy 
Holy Child Jesus, to hear his word [and to celebrate his holy 
Supper], that we may rightly perceive our lost estate by nature, 
and the condemnation we have deserved and heaped up to our- 
selves by disobedient lives. So that conscious that in ourselves 
there dwelleth no good thing, and that our flesh and blood can- 
not inherit thy kingdom, with our whole affections we may give 
ourselves up in firm trust to thy beloved Son, Jesus Christ our 
Lord, our only Saviour and Redeemer. And that he, dwelling 
in us, may mortify within us the old Adam, renewing us for a 
better life, wherein we shall exalt and glorify thy blessed and 
worthy name, ever, world without end. Amen. 

‘THe Lorp’s PrayeR.—Our Father which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy name: Thy kingdom come: Thy will be done 
in earth, as it is in heaven: Give us this day our daily bread: 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors: And lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil: For thine is 
the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. Amen. 

‘“‘ Tae CREED.—Lord, increase our faith. 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth; and in Jesus Christ, his only Son our Lord, who 
was conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried; 
he descended into hell; the third day he rose again from the 
dead; he ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand 
of God the Father Almighty; from thence he shall come to 
Judge the quick and the dead. I believe in the Holy Ghost; 
the Holy Catholic Church; the communion of saints; the for- 
giveness of sins; the resurrection of the body, and the life 
everlasting. Amen. 

“THE BLESSING, 


“ Which is pronounced at the departure of the people, according as our Lord hath 
commanded in the Law.— Numbers vi. 23. 


“The Lord bless thee, and keep thee ; 
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*‘ The Lord make his face shine upon thee, and be gracious 
unto thee; 

“The Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give. thee 
peace. 


« Whereunto is added, to remind the people of the duty of alms-giving, as is it cus- 
tomary upon leaving the charch, 


“Depart in peace: remember the poor: and the God of 
peace be with you. Amen.” 


We give also the form for the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper. 


“THE MANNER OF CELEBRATING THE LORD’S SUPPER.” 


«Note, that on the Sabbath before the Supper is to be celebrated, it must be 
announced to the people, in order that each may prepare and dispose himself 
worthily to receive it. Also, that children be not brought to the Communion 
until they have been well instructed, and have made profession of their faith, in 
the Church. And again, that strangers, who are yet rude and ignorant, may 
come to be taught in private. 

« On the day of the celebration, the minister in the conclusion of his sermon adverts 
to it, or else, if the matter be in hand, refers his whole discourse to the same, 
expounding to the people what our Lord would say and signify by this mystery, 
and after what manner he would have us receive it. 

«The following prayer is to be added to the usual prayer after the sermon: 


“Tae Lorp’s Prayer.—Our Father, which art in heaven, 
Hallowed be thy Name: Thy kingdom come; Thy will be 
done in earth, as it is in heaven: Give us this day our daily 
bread: And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors: 
And lead us not into temptation, but~deliver us from evil: For 
thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for ever. 
Amen. 

“Tue InvocaTIon.—Most gracious God! we beseech thee 
that as thy Son hath not only once offered up his body and 
blood upon the cross for the remission of our sins, but hath 
also vouchsafed them unto us, for our meat and drink unto life 
eternal: So thou wilt grant us grace, with sincere hearts and 
fervent desires, to accept this great blessing at his hands. May 
we by lively faith partake of his body and blood, yea, of him- 
self, true God and man, the only bread from heaven, which 
giveth life unto our souls. Suffer us no longer to live unto 
ourselves, according to a corrupt and sinful nature; but may 
he live in us, and lead us to the life that is holy, blessed and 
unchangeable for ever. Thus make us true partakers of the new 
and everlasting testament, which is the covenant of grace. 
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And thus assure us of thy willingness ever to be our gracious 
Father; not imputing unto us our sins, but providing us with 
all things necessary for our good, that we may magnify thy 
name by our works and words. Fit us, O heavenly Father! to 
celebrate at this time the blessed remembrance of thy beloved 
Son. Enable us profitably to contemplate his love, and show 
forth the benefits of his death: That so receiving fresh increase 
of strength in thy faith and in all good works, we may with 
greater confidence call thee our Father, and evermore rejoice 
and glory in thy name. Through Jesus Christ thy Son, our 
Redeemer. Amen. 

‘‘THe Crerp.—Let us now make profession of our faith in 
the doctrine of the Christian Religion, wherein we all purpose 
by God’s grace to live and to die., 

“T believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven and 
earth: and in Jesus Christ, his only Son our Lord, who was 
conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried; he de- 
scended into hell; the third day he arose again from the dead, 
he ascended into heaven, and sitteth on the right hand of God 
the Father Almighty; from thence he shall come to judge the 
quick and the dead. I believe in the Holy Ghost; the holy 
Catholic Church; the communion of Saints; the forgiveness 
of sins; the resurrection of the body, and the life everlasting. 
Amen. 

« Then the minister maketh this 

“‘ EXHORTATION.—Attend to the words of the institution of 
the holy supper of our Lord Jesus Christ, as they are delivered 
by the Apostle Paul. 

“‘For I have received of the Lord that which also I delivered 
unto you: That the Lord Jesus, the same night in which he 
was betrayed, took bread; and when he had given thanks, 
he brake it, and said, Take, eat; this is my body, which is 
broken for you: this do in remembrance of me. After the 
same manner also he took the cup, when he had supped, saying: 
This cup is the new testament in my blood: this do ye, as oft as 
ye drink it, in remembrance of me. For as often as ye eat 
this bread, and drink this cup, ye do show the Lord’s death 
till he come. Wherefore, whosoever shall eat this bread, and 
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drink this cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be guilty of the 
body and blood of the Lord. But let a man examine himself, 
and so let him eat of that bread, and drink of that cup. For 
he that eateth and drinketh unworthily, eateth and drinketh 
damnation to himself, not discerning the Lord’s body. 

“We have heard, brethren, in what manner our Lord cele- 
brated the Supper among his disciples; whence we see that 
strangers, who are not of the company of the faithful, may not 
approach it. Wherefore, in obedience to this rule, and in the 
name and by the authority of our Lord Jesus Christ, I excom- 
municate all idolaters, blasphemers, despisers of God, heretics, 
and all who form sects apart, to break the unity of the Church; 
all perjurers, all who are rebellious against fathers and mothers, 
and other superiors, all who are seditious, contentious, quar- 
relsome, injurious, adulterers, fornicators, thieves, misers, 
ravishers, drunkards, gluttons, and all others who lead scanda- 
lous lives; warning them that they abstain from this Table, 
lest they pollute and contaminate the sacred food which our 
Lord Jesus Christ giveth only to his faithful servants. 

“Therefore, according to the exhortation of St. Paul, let each 
of you examine and prove his own conscience, to know whether 
he haye true repentance of his sins, and sorrow for them; 
desiring henceforth to lead a holy and godly life; above all, 
whether he putteth his whole trust in God’s mercy, and seeketh 
his whole salvation in Jesus Christ; and renouncing all enmity 
and malice, doth truly and honestly purpose to live in harmony 
and brotherly love with his neighbour. 

“‘Tf we have this testimony in our hearts before God, we may 
not doubt that he adopteth us for his children, and that our 
Lord Jesus addresseth his word to us, admitting us to his Table, 
and presenting us with this holy sacrament, which he bestows 
upon his followers. 

‘And notwithstanding that we feel many infirmities and 
miseries in ourselves, as namely, that we have not perfect faith, 
and that we have not given ourselves to serve God with such 
zeal as we are bound to do, but have daily to battle with the 
lusts of our flesh; yet, since the Lord hath graciously been 
pleased to print his Gospel upon our hearts, in order that we 
may withstand all unbelief; and hath given us this earnest 
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desire to renounce our own thoughts and follow his righteous- 
ness and his holy commandments: therefore we rest assured, 
that our remaining sins and imperfections do not prevent us 
from being received of God and made worthy partakers of this 
spiritual food. For we come not to this Supper to testify here- 
by that we are perfect and righteous in ourselves; but on the 
contrary, seeking our life in Jesus Christ, we acknowledge that 
we lie in the midst of death. Let us then look upon this 
sacrament as a medicine for those who are spiritually sick; and 
consider that all the worthiness our Lord requireth of us, is 
that we truly know ourselves, be sorry for our sins, and find 
our pleasure, joy, and satisfaction in him above. 

“First, then, we must believe these promises, which Jesus 
Christ, who is infallible truth, hath pronounced with his own 
lips: That he is truly willing to make us partakers of his body 
and of his blood, in order that we may wholly possess him, and 
that he may live in us, and we in him. And although we see 
here only the bread and wine, let us not doubt that he will 
accomplish spiritually in our souls all that he outwardly exhi- 
bits by these visible signs; he will show himself to be the 
heavenly bread, to feed and nourish us unto life eternal. Let 
us not be unthankful to the infinite goodness of our Lord, who 
displays all his riches and his wealth at this table, to distribute 
them among us. For in giving himself, he testifies that all he 
hath is ours. Let us receive this sacrament as a pledge that 
the virtue of his death and passion is imputed unto us for 
righteousness; even as though we had suffered in our own per- 
sons. Let none perversely draw back, when Jesus Christ doth 
gently invite him by his word. But considering the dignity of 
his precious gift, let us present ourselves to him with ardent 
zeal, that he may make us capable of receiving it. 

‘“‘And now, to this end, lift up your minds and hearts on 
high, where Jesus Christ abideth in the glory of his Father, 
whence we expect his coming at our redemption. Dwell not 
upon these earthly and corruptible elements, which we see 
present to our eyes, and feel with our hands, to seek him in 
them, as if he were inclosed in the bread or in the wine. For 
then only shall our souls be disposed to receive food and life 
from his substance, when they shall thus be lifted up above 
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worldly things, even unto heaven, and enter into the kingdom 
of God, where he dwelleth. Let us be satisfied to have this 
bread and this wine for witnesses and signs; seeking spirit- 
ually the truth where God’s word hath promised that we shall 
find it. 


« This done, the ministers distribute the bread and the cup to the people, having 
warned them to come forward with reverence and order. Meanwhile a Psalm 
is sung, or a portion of the Scripture read, suitable to what is signified by the 
Sacrament. The Supper being over, is used this or the like 
“ THANKSGIVING.—Heavenly Father ! we give thee immortal 

praise and thanks, that upon us poor sinners thou hast confer- 

red so great a benefit, as to bring us into the communion of 
thy Son Jesus Christ, our Lord; whom having delivered up to 
death for us, thou hast given for our food and nourishment 
unto eternal life. Now, also, grant“us grace, that we may 
never be unmindful of these things; but rather carrying them 
about engraven upon our hearts, may advance and grow in that 
faith which is effectual unto every good work. Thus, may the 
rest of our lives be ordered and followed out to thy glory and 
the edification of our neighbours: Through Jesus Christ our 

Lord; who with thee, O Father! and the Holy Ghost, liveth 

and reigneth in the unity of the Godhead, world without end. 

Amen. 

«“ Then, all the congregation standing, is Bung, the Hymn of incon, after which 
the minister dismisses the people with 
“Tue Biussine.—The grace of the Lord Jesus Christ, and 

the love of God, and the communion of the Holy Ghost, be 

with you all. Amen.” 

The liturgy prepared by Knox for the Church of Scotland, and 
which continued in more or less general use for a century after 
the Reformation, was framed after the model of that of 


Geneva. 

Why has the use of liturgies by the Reformed Churches been 
either wholly, as in the case of the Scotch and American 
Presbyterians, or partially, as in the case of the Dutch 
Church in this country, been laid aside? The reasons are 
various, and some of the most influential peculiar to Presbyte- 
rians. One reason, no doubt is, the general dislike to be 
trammelled by forms; which dislike is the natural product of 
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the spirit of liberty, which is inseparable from the principles 
of Presbyterianism. The consciousness of the essential equality 
of all in whom the Spirit of God dwells, and the conviction 
that those whom Christ calls to the ministry, he qualifies for 
the discharge of its duties, naturally produces a revolt against 
the prescription by authority of the very words in which the 
public worship of Godis to be conducted. Those who can walk 
are impatient of leading strings. It cannot be doubted that 
the theory of Presbyterianism is opposed to the use of liturgies. 
In the ideal state of the Church—in that state which our theory 
contemplates, where every minister is really called of God, and 
is the organ of the Holy Ghost in the exercise of his functions, 
liturgies would be fetters, which nothing but compulsion could 
induce any man to wear. How incongruous is it with our concep- 
tion of the Apostolic Church, that John, Paul and Peter should 
be compelled to read just such and such portions of Scripture, to 
use prescribed words in prayer, and to limit their supplications 
and thanksgivings to specified topics! The compulsory use of lit- 
urgies is, and has ever been felt to be, inconsistent with the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made us free. It is inconsistent with 
the inward promptings of the Spirit of God, as he dwells and 
works in the hearts of his people. As no genuine, living 
Christian can bear to be confined to a prescribed form of prayer 
in his closet, so no minister, called by the Spirit to the sacred 
office, can fail to feel such forms an impediment and a constraint. 
They are like the stiff, constraining dress, imposed on the soldier, 
for the sake of uniformity and general effect, which he is glad 
to throw off when in actual service. The Scriptures, therefore, 
which in all things outward, conform to what is the inward pro- 
duct of the Spirit, do not prescribe any form of words to be 
used in the worship of God. There are no indications of the 
use of liturgies in the New Testament. There is no evidence 
of the prevalence of written forms during the first three centu- 
ries. They were gradually introduced, and they were never 
uniform. Every important Church had its own liturgy. The 
modern Anglican idea of having one form of worship for all 
churches, never entered the minds of the early Christians. We 
fully believe, therefore, that the compulsory use of a liturgy is 
inconsistent with Christian liberty; and that the disposition to 
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use such terms, as a general rule, decreases with the increase 
of intelligence and spirituality in the Church. Without ques- 
tioning or doubting the sincere and eminent piety of hundreds 
and thousands of the ministers and members of churches which 
continue in the trammels of prescribed liturgical forms, we still 
believe that one of the causes why the Church of Scotland 
never submitted to the authoritative imposition of an unvarying 
form of public worship, and gradually dispensed with the use of 
a liturgy altogether, is to be found in its superior intelligence 
and piety. 

Another cause of the fact in question, is to be found in the 
essential or unavoidable inadequacy of all forms. They are 
not only inconsistent, when authoritatively imposed, with the 
liberty of Christians, but they are, and must be, insufficient. 
Neither the circumstances, nor the inward state of the Church, 
or of any worshipping assembly, are always the same. It is 
true, adoration, confession, thanksgiving, supplication, and in- 
tercession, are always to be included in our addresses to God; 
but varying inward and outward circumstances call for different 
modes of address, and no one uniform mode can possibly satisfy 
the spiritual necessities of the people. Sometimes the minister 
goes to the house of God burdened with some great truth, or 
with his heart filled with zeal for some special service in the 
cause of Christ, the conviction of sinners, the edification of 
saints, the work of missions, the relief of the poor; but he is 
forbidden to give utterance to the language of his heart, or to 
bring his people into sympathy with himself by appropriate 
religious services. Sometimes general coldness or irreligion 
prevails among the people; sometimes they are filled with the 
fruits, and rejoicing in the presence of the Spirit; sometimes 
they are in prosperity, sometimes in adversity. It is as impos- 
sible that any one form of worship should suit all these diver- 
sities, as that any one kind of dress should suit all seasons of 
the year, or all classes of men; or that any one kind of food, 
however wholesome, should be adapted to all states of the 
human body. 

Besides these general causes there are others, perhaps still 
more influential, of a specific character, which produced the 
distaste for liturgies in the minds of the Presbyterians of Great 
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Britain and America. - The real question in their case, was not 
liturgy or no liturgy, but whether they should submit to the 
use of the liturgy of the Church of England. Besides, there- 
fore, the general objections to any prescribed, unvarying form 
of public worship, all the specific objections entertained by 
Presbyterians against the services of the English Church opera- 
ted in this matter. The English liturgy was framed on the 
avowed principle of departing as little as possible from the 
Romish forms. It was designed to conciliate those who were 
yet addicted to the papacy. It retained numerous prescriptions 
as to dress and ceremonies, to which conscientious objections 
were entertained by the majority of Protestants. It required 
the people to kneel in the reception of the Eucharist, which 
was so associated with the worship of the host, that many left 
the Church of England principally on that account. Its bap- 
tismal service could not be understood in its natural sense 
otherwise than as teaching the doctrine of baptismal regenera- 
tion. It required the minister to commit to the grave all bap- 
tized persons who did not die by their own hand, or in a state 
of excommunication, ‘‘in the sure hope of a blessed resurrec- 
tion,” no matter how heretical or how profligate they may have 
been.* It was constructed on the platform of the Romish 
Calendar. Not only the great Christian festivals of Christmas, 
Good Friday, and Easter, which Protestants on the continent 
continued to observe, were retained, but particular services 
were prescribed for a multitude of holy days. There was a 
special service for the first, second, third, and fourth Sundays 
in Advent; then for Christmas, and the first Sunday after 
Christmas; then for the circumcision of Christ; then for the 
Epiphany; then for the first, second, third, fourth, fifth,’and 
sixth Sundays after Epiphany; then for Septuagesima; then 
for the second and first Sundays before Lent; then for each of 
the Sundays during Lent; then for Good Friday, Easter, and 
the five Sundays after Haster; then for Ascension-day; then 
Whitsunday; then Trinity Sunday, and each of the twenty-five 
Sundays after Trinity; then St. Andrew’s:day; St. Thomas’s 
day ; Purification of the Blessed Virgin; St. Matthias, St. 


* This objectionable feature of the English liturgy has been removed from the 
Book of Common Prayer, as adopted by the Episcopal Church in this country. 
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Mark, St. Philip, St. James, and the Apostles, St. Barnabas; 
Nativity of St. John the Baptist, St. Peter, St. Bartholomew, 
St. Matthew, St. Michael and all Angels, &. &c., All Saints, 
the Holy Innocents, &c. How foreign is all this to the sim- 
plicity of the gospel! It would seem impossible to live in 
accordance with the spirit of the English service-book without 
making the Christian life a formality. In perfect consistency 
with these and similar objections to the English service-book, 
as a whole, we feel bound to say, that we fully and cordially 
agree with the celebrated Robert Hall, at least as to the Morn- 
ing and Evening Prayers, that for evangelical sentiment, fer- 
vour of devotion, and majestic simplicity of language, it is 
entitled to the highest praise. And as to the Litany, which is 
at least a thousand years old, and no more belongs to the 
Church of England than the Creed does, we know no human 
composition that can be compared withit. These excellencies, 
however, which, in a great measure were derived from forms 
already drawn up by the Reformers on the continent,* do not 
redeem the character of the book considered as a whole. 

This book, so objectionable, as a whole, in its origin, adjuncts 
and character, was forced on the English Church and people 
by the civil power, contrary to their will. Bishops, clergy and 
parliament for years endeavoured to have it rectified, but at 
last submitted. The attempt to enforce its observance on the 
Scotch Church, led to one of the most wicked and cruel perse- 
cutions the world has ever seen. Is it wonderful, then, that a 
strong repugnance to the very name of a liturgy, should be 
roused in the minds of the Presbyterians of Great Britain 
and of their descendants in America? Of the liturgies of 
Calvin, of Knox, of the Huguenots, of the German and Dutch 
Reformed Churches, they knew nothing. A liturgy in their 
minds meant the Book of Common Prayer, framed for the com- 
prehension of papists, enforced by the will of Elizabeth, 
rejected at the cost of property and life, by their pious ances- 
tors. It would be contrary to the laws of our nature, if such a 
struggle as this did not lead to some exaggeration of feeling 
and opinion on the other side. No candid man can blame the 
non-Conformists of England, or the Presbyterians of Scotland, 


* On the extent to which the English Liturgy is indebted to the continental 
Reformers, see pp. 187-200, of the work under review. 
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if their sad experience of civil and ecclesiastical tyranny in 
enforcing an obnoxious prayer-book, led them to the extreme of 
denouncing the use of all forms. That one extreme produces 
another, is the tritest of aphorisms. The extreme of insisting 
that certain forms should alone be used, begat the extreme of 
insisting that no forms should be allowed. It is obvious how- 
ever to the candid, that between these extremes there is a wide 
and safe middle ground. That safe middle ground is the 
optional use of a liturgy, or form of public service, having the 
sanction of the Church. If such a book were compiled from 
the liturgies of Calvin, Knox, and of the Reformed Churches, 
containing appropriate prayers for ordinary public worship, 
for special occasions, as for times of sickness, declension, or 
public calamity, with forms for the administration of baptism, 
of the Lord’s Supper, for funerals and for marriage, we are 
bold to say that it would in our judgment be a very great 
blessing. We say such a book might be compiled; we do not 
believe it could possibly be written. It may be difficult to see 
why it should be so; but the fact can hardly be doubted, that 
prayers written by individuals are, except in cases of uncom- 
mon religious exaltation, or in times of the powerful effusion 
of the Spirit, comparatively worthless. A prayer to suit the 
Church must be the product of the Church. It must be free 
in thought, language and feeling from everything which belongs 
to the individual. It must be the product, in other words, of 
the Holy Ghost. The only way to secure this result is either to 
take the prayers recorded in the Scriptures, or those which the 
Spirit, whose office it is to teach us how to pray, has uttered 
through the lips of the children of God, and which have in the 
process of ages, been freed from their earthly mixture, and 
received the sanction of those in whom the Spirit dwells. For 
a man to sit down and write a volume of prayers for other 
people to use, and especially a liturgy for the service of the 
Church, seems to us very much like John Wesley’s making his 
five volumes of sermons a creed. 

These two conditions being supposed, first, that the book 
should be compiled and not written; and secondly, that its use 
should be optional—we are strongly of opinion that it would 
answer a most important end. The great objections to the use 
of liturgies are, that the authoritative imposition of them is 
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inconsistent with Christian liberty; secondly, that they never 
can be made to answer all the varieties of experience and oc- 
casions; thirdly, that they tend to formality, and cannot be an 
adequate substitute for the warm outgoings of the heart mov- 
ed by the Spirit of genuine devotion. These objections we 
consider valid against all unvarying forms authoritatively 
imposed. But they do not bear against the preparation and 
optional use of a Book of Common Prayer. 

The advantages which we would anticipate from the prepara- 
tion of such a book, or of a return to the usage of the early 
Churches of the Reformation, are principally the following: 
In the first place, it would be a great assistance to those who 
are not specially favoured with the gift of prayer, and thus 
tend to elevate and improve this important part of public 
worship. We believe that ex tempore preaching, when the 
preacher has the requisite gifts and graces, is the best preach- 
ing in the world; without those gifts, in no ordinary measure, 
it is the worst. So, as we have already admitted, ex tempore 
prayer, when the spirit of prayer is present, is the best method 
of praying; better than any form prescribed by the Church, 
and better than any form previously prepared by the man him- 
self. We have also admitted that the disposition to use written 
forms, as a general rule, decreases in proportion to the increase 
of intelligence and spirituality of the Church. All this being 
conceded, it is nevertheless lamentably true, that the prayers 
are, in general, the least attractive and satisfactory part of our 
Church services. ‘This may arise partly from the fact that the 
qualifications for this part of public worship are more rarely 
possessed than those requisite for acceptable preaching. It 
is certain that many eminent preachers have been remarkably 
deficient in the gift of prayer. Thisis said to have been the 
case with President Davies, Robert Hall, and Dr. Chalmers. 
It is evident, that to pray well requires a very unusual combi- 
nation of graces and gifts. It requires a devout spirit; much 
religious experience; such natural or acquired refinement as is 
sufficient to guard against all coarseness, irreverence, and im- 
propriety in thought or language; such inward guidance or 
mental discipline as shall render the prayer well ordered and 
comprehensive. These gifts, alas! are not common in their 
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combination, even among good men. Another reason for the 
evil in question, is that so little attention is commonly given 
by our ministers to previous preparation for conducting 
this part of divine worship. They labour hard to prepare to 
address the people; but venture on addressing God without 
premeditation. Dr. Witherspoon says that the Rev. Dr. Gillies 
of Glasgow, who in his judgment exceeded any man he had ever 
heard in the excellency of his prayers, was accustomed to de- 
vote unwearied pains to preparation for this part of his 
ministerial work, and for the first ten years of his pastoral life 
never wrote a sermon without writing a prayer appropriate to 
it.* This was Calvin’s habit, and many of the sermons printed 
in his works, have prayers annexed; an aid which Calvin found 
needful, and no man living need be ashamed of employing. 

We have assumed that as a general thing the public prayers 
in our churches do not meet the desires and exigencies of the 
people. We have felt this so often ourselves, we have heard 
the feeling expressed so often from all classes, that we presume 
the fact will not be denied. ‘The late venerable Dr. Miller, 
whose long and wide experience gave him the opportunity of 
correct judgment, was so sensible of this evil, that he devoted 
the last labours of his useful life to the preparation of a work 
on Public Prayer. Of the faults which he laments, he says, in 
his fourth chapter, he will mention only a few, and then enu- 
merates no less than eighteen! Among these are the following: 
the frequent occurrence of set phrases; ungrammatical, or low 
colloquial forms of expression; want of order; minuteness of 
detail; excessive length; florid style; party or personal allu- 
sions; humorous or sarcastic expressions; turning the prayer 
into a sermon or exhortation; extravagant professions; want of 
appropriateness; want of reverence, &c., &e. If such evils 
exist, it is a sin to disregard them. It is a sin not to labour to 
correct them. As one means of such correction, not the only 
one, and perhaps not the most important one, would be a collec- 
tion of prayers for public worship of established character, 
sanctioned by long approbation of the people of God, and by 
the authority of the Church; something sanctioned and not 
prescribed, as in the case of our Book of Psalms and Hymns. 
Such a book would afford models, guides, and. helps which we 

* See Dr. Miller’s « Thoughts on Public Prayer,” p. 294. 
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all need. It would be something which those who felt their 
weakness could fall back upon, and which even the strongest 
would in hours of depression be glad to resort to. It has often 
been said that there is no more propriety in a minister’s using 
prayers prepared to his hand, than in his using sermons written 
by others. If he is fit to preach, he is fit to pray. There is, 
however, very great difference between the two cases. In 
preaching, the minister is not the organ of the people, in prayer 
he is. They listen to his preaching, they join in his prayers, 
It is of great importance to their spiritual edification and com- 
fort that there should be nothing with which they cannot sym- 
pathize, or which offends or disturbs their feelings. If the 
preacher offends them, that is one thing, but when they them- 
selves draw near to God, and are made to utter incoherent, 
wandering, or irreverent prayers, it is a very grievous afflic- 
tion. 

It is, however, quite as much in the celebration of the sacra- 
ments, and in the marriage and funeral services, as in public 
prayer, that the evils Dr. Miller complains of, are experienced. 
The sacraments are divine institutions intimately connected 
with the religious life of the Church, and inexpressibly dear to 
the people of God. A communion service properly conducted 
and blessed with the manifested presence of the Spirit of God, 
is like an oasis to travellers in a desert. It is not merely a 
season of enjoyment, but one in which the soul is sanctified and 
strengthened for the service of God. How often is the service 
marred, and the enjoyment and profit of the people hindered 
by the injudicious and unscriptural manner in which it is con- 
ducted. We do not nowrefer to the tedious length to which it is 
often protracted, or to the coldness or deadness of the officiating 
minister, but to the inappropriateness of the exercises. The 
true nature of the sacrament is lost sight of; incongruous sub- 
jects are introduced, and the communicant is forced either to 
strive not to listen to what the minister says, or to give up in 
despair all hope of really communing. Very often the intro- 
ductory prayer is just such a prayer as might be offered in a 
prayer-meeting. It has no special reference to the Lord’s sup- 
per. It includes such a variety of subjects—petitions for young 
and old, converted and unconverted, for revivals, for temporal 
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blessings—that it is absolutely impossible for the people to keep 
their minds on the service in which they are about to engage, 
and no less impossible that they should be in a proper frame of 
mind for it. Such a prayer is frequently soon followed by an 
address on any topic which happens to suggest itself; any truth 
of Scripture, or any duty, no matter whether it has any special 
reference to the Lord’s supper or not. Sometimes in the very 
midst of the service the minister undertakes to explain the ordi- 
nance—to refute the doctrine of transubstantiation, or to estab- 
lish the true doctrine concerning Christ’s presence—or, he sets 
forth the qualifications for acceptable communion, and calls 
upon the people to examine themselves—or to do something else 
which is absolutely inconsistent with their doing what they then 
and there ought todo. The service is often ended with pro- 
tracted prayer, embracing all the usual variety of topics and 
carrying the mind far away from the proper object of attention. 
We know from our own experience and from the testimony of 
innumerable witnesses, that this is a common and a very sore 
evil. The people of God are defrauded of their spiritual nour- 
ishment. They sit down to the table of the Lord, only to have 
the food withdrawn or withheld, and other things offered in its 
stead. This produces almost a feeling of resentment. It seems 
such a wanton injury. 

It is absolutely essential to the proper and profitable celebra- 
tion of the sacraments, first, that their true nature should be 
apprehended; and secondly, that the unity and harmony of the 
service should be preserved; that is, that nothing should be 
introduced into the prayers, or other portions of the service, 
which tends to divert the attention of the people from the one 
object before them. The celebration of the Lord’s supper is 
an act of worship. It is an approach to God in Christ; it is a 
drawing near to the Son of God as the sacrifice for our sins. 
The soul comes with penitence, faith, gratitude, and love to the 
feet of Jesus, and appropriates the benefits of his death, and 
spiritually feeds on his body and blood. To disturb this sacred 
communion with the Saviour, by inappropriate instructions or 
exhortations, is to frustrate the very design of the ordinance. 
It produces the same effect upon a devout mind as is produced 
by sermonizing prayers, which render devotion impossible. It 
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is a very mistaken zeal for our Church, which leads any man to 
deny or to defend these frequent blemishes in her sacred ser- 
vices. The Presbyterian order of worship does not need such 
apologists. 

The same general remarks are in a measure applicable to the 
mode of celebrating marriage and of conducting funerals. Our 
ministers and people feel the need of some practical directory 
and appropriate form for these solemn occasions, which are 
often rendered unimpressive and unedifying by the manner in 
which they are conducted. 

One great advantage, therefore, which we think would attend 
the introduction of such a book as has been described, is the 
improvement it would tend to produce in the conduct of public 
worship, and in the celebration of other religious services. 
There is another advantage of scarcely less importance. There 
are literally thousands of occasions on which public worship 
should be conducted and the dead buried, when no minister is at 
hand. In vacant churches, destitute settlements, in the army, 
the navy, in merchant vessels, there is a demand for some au- 
thorized forms. For the want of a Presbyterian work of the 
kind intended, the English Prayer Book is used in all parts of 
the world. Our army and navy officers, when there is no chap- 
lain, and when disposed to secure for those under their com- 
mand the benefits of religious worship, no matter what their 
denominational connection, almost universally resort to the 
liturgy of the English Church. That book, therefore, has 
gone wherever the English language is used; and it will con- 
tinue to be resorted to, even by Presbyterians, until their own 
Church provides a book better suited to their necessities. We 
are not unmindful of the excellent ‘Manual for Sailors and Sol- 
diers’’ published by our Board; but it is evident we need a work 
of a wider range, and one having the sanction of antiquity and 
Church authority. 

In the purity of our doctrine, in the scriptural character of 
our ecclesiastical polity, in the simplicity of our mode of wor- 
ship, the Presbyterian Church has an exalted position, and a 
hold on the affections of her people, which nothing can destroy. 
But she has suffered more than can well be estimated from 
those faults in the conduct of her simple services, which our 
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most vencrable ministers have so often pointed out, and from fail- 
ing to supply her scattered children with those aids for religious 
worship which their exigencies demand. We do not desire to 
see anything introduced which would render our public services 
less simple than they are at present—but merely that means 
should be taken to secure that what is done should be done 
well. If God would put it into the heart of some man of large 
experience in the pastoral life, who has dwelt long upon the 
mount; a man familiar with the literature of the subject, and 
with the high intellectual gifts the work demands, to compile a 
book containing prayers for public worship, and forms for the 
administration of the sacraments, marriage and funerals, he 
would do the Church a great service, whether the book ever 
received the sanction of our ecclesiastical judicatories or not. 
As public attention, among Congregationalists, the Dutch 
Reformed, the German Reformed, and Presbyterian Churches, 
has become more or less turned to this subject, it is hoped that 
something may be done which shall be for the interest of the 
great non-episcopal portion of the Protestant communion. 

It is a very common impression that any attempt to construct 
a Book of Common Prayer would be playing into the hands of 
the Episcopalians. First, because it would imply a concession 
in favour of liturgies; secondly, because no book which could 
now be framed, would be likely to compare favourably with the 
English Prayer Book; and thirdly, because it would be impos- 
sible to give to any new book the authority and sacredness 
which ages have conferred upon that. We cannot believe that 
anything which would really improve our public service, could 
operate unfavourably to the interests of our Church. There 
would be no concession to Episcopal usages, even if Presbyte- 
rians should return to the custom of their forefathers, and 
introduce a liturgy into all their churches. But this we regard 
as impossible and undesirable. We might as well attempt to 
restore the costume or the armour of the middle ages. There 
is a very great difference between the uniform and universal 
use of a form of prayer, and the preparation-of forms to serve 
as models, and to be employed when no minister is present. As 
to the second consideration above mentioned, we are not dis- 
posed to admit the unapproachable excellence of the English 
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forms. The best parts of the English Prayer Book are derived 
from sources common to all Protestants. We believe a book 
could be prepared without including anything not found in the 
liturgies, framed by the continental Reformers, which, as a 
whole, would be far superior to any prayer-book now in use. 
As to the want of the sacredness which belongs to antiquity, 
this, of course for the time, is an unavoidable defect. The most 
venerable tree, however, was once a sapling. It is no good 
reason for not planting a tree, that it has not, and cannot have, 
the weight of centuries on its boughs. No man objects to 
founding a new college because it cannot at once be an Oxford 
or a Harvard. Besides, this objection would be in a measure 
obviated, by including in such a book nothing which had not 
been in the use of the Protestant Churches ever since the 
Reformation. Let it be remembered, that we have not advo- 
cated the introduction of a liturgy, but simply the preparation 
of a book which may be used as the occasion calls for it. 


Art. VI.—The General Assembly. 


Tue General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church met in 
the First Presbyterian Church, Nashville, Tennessee, at eleven 
o'clock, A. M., May 17th, 1855, and was opened with a ser- 
mon by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, D. D., Moderator of the 
last General Assembly, from 1 Tim. iii. 1: “This is a true 
saying, if a man desireth the office of a bishop, he desireth a 
good work.” 

After the sermon, the Moderator proceeded to constitute the 
sessions with prayer. 

On motion, a Committee on Elections was appointed, consist- 
ing of Messrs. Gildersleeve, James Wilson, and Judge Fine, to 
whom any cases of informal commissions and want of commis- 
sions, should be referred in the organization of the Assembly, 

The sermon of Dr. Boardman was, by a vote of the Assembly, 
referred to the Board of Publication to be published asa Tract. 
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The Rev. Nathan L. Rice D. D., of St. Louis was elected 
Moderator. 


Theological Seminaries. 


The second annual report of the Directors of the Danville 
Theological Seminary was read. ‘Twenty new students have 
been received. There have been thirty-seven students present 
during the year. The report speaks encouragingly of the 
assiduity and piety of the students. Also that all the students 
had been taught, according to the plan of instruction adopted by 
the last Assembly, as one class, in all the various studies, with 
the exception of Hebrew, and the Faculty speak highly of the 
effect of this mode of instruction. The Trustees have purchas- 
ed a valuable Library for $5,000, which is especially rich in 
works relating to Ecclesiastical History, the Papal controversy, 
Polemic Theology and Biblical Literature. They have also 
purchased a suitable building for the students, and recitation 
rooms, &c. This arrangement is merely temporary. The 
Board discourages any curtailment of the time of vacation now 
extending through the summer. Some of the students have 
even now felt the pressure of their studies on their health. It 
had been hoped that the fund for the endowment of another 
Professorship would be provided by the Southwestern Synods, 
but the financial embarrassments of the past year have pre- 
vented any effort to make collections until after this meeting of 
the Assembly. The Board very earnestly calls the attention 
of the Assembly to the difficulty of obtaining the Presbyterial 
recommendation which is necessary for candidates desiring aid 
from the Board of Education, and requests that it may be made 
allowable for two of the Professors to give such recommenda- 
tions. The report was referred to the Committee on Semina- 
ries. 

The second annual report of the Trustees of Danville 
Theological Seminary, was also read, which gives an encourag- 
ing account of the financial affairs of the institution. No 
subscriptions have as yet been made out of the bounds of the 
Synod of Kentucky; the Board believes that but very little of 
the amount subscribed will fail to be collected. The report 
was referred to the appropriate Committee. 
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The annual report of the Board of Directors of Union 
Theological Seminary was read. The report announced that 
there have been twenty-three students present during the year, 
of which twelve were new students. A donation of 175 volumes 
has been made to the Library. It contains at present 4184 
volumes. The conduct and progress of the students have been 
commendable. Three students have finished their course of 
study during the year. Arrangements have been made to give 
instruction in the department vacated by the death of Profes- 
sor Sampson, and means set in operation to endow a fourth 
Professorship. The report was committed as usual. 

The report of the Board of Directors of the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary was read. During the year fifty-two students 
have been present: of which twenty were new members. Ele- 
ven have been graduated. Mr. Samuel Wilson has been elected 
Assistant Professor in Hebrew and History, in order that the 
time of the other Professors may be more fully applied to the 
fulfilment of the duties of the fourth Professorship, which is 
now vacant. The Board ask that the same division of labour 
and departments be made in the Professorships as was made 
last year, with respect to Princeton—Dr. Elliot being made 
Professor of Polemic and Historical Theology and Church 
Government; Dr. Jacobus’s chair being entitled that of Orien- 
tal and Biblical Literature and Exegesis, and Dr. Plumer’s 
chair, that of Didacticand Pastoral Theology; and the remain- 
ing chair, now vacant, that of Ecclesiastical History and the 
composition and felivesy of Sermons. 

The forty-third annual report of the Board of Disasters of 
Princeton Theological Seminary was read. The report shows 
that fifty-two students had been received during the year. The 
whole number present during the year was 109. One student 
has died. The conduct of the students has been exemplary. 
Several have the foreign missionary work in contemplation. 
Owing to frequent absence from examination at the end of ses- 
sions, a resolution was passed by the Board that no student 
then absent shall be admitted to his standing in his class next 
year, until after a satisfactory examination. Thirty-two stu- 
dents have been graduated. The Board recommend the increase 
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of the Professors’ salaries to $2,000 each, owing to the in- 
creased price of living. 

The thirtieth annual report of the Trustees of Princeton 
Theological Seminary was read. It included the report of the 
Treasurer. By will of Miss Catharine Naglee, which has been 
decided by the courts, after litigation, in favour of the Semi- 
nary, the sum of $9,053.06 has fallen to the Seminary fund, 
two-thirds of which have been paid. They have appropriated, 
according to the discretion given by the terms of the will, $2500 
of this fund as a Scholarship—to be called the Catharine 
Naglee Scholarship, and $2800 to purchase a house, to be 
occupied by Dr. McGill. They report also the bequest of 
$4000 by Mr. John Huff of Philadelphia, to be applied to edu- 
cation. Also a bequest of $250 by Dr. Patrick Gannon of 
Albany, which is directed by the will to be loaned to indigent 
theological students, and returned by them when they are able. 
They report also various liberal donations to the library, among 
which are 750 volumes, many of which are very rare and valu- 
able, from Samuel Agnew of Philadelphia, from whom it is 
understood another donation will be soon made, including a 
library on the subject of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, 
amounting now to 1400 different publications; another on the 
Sabbath, numbering about one hundred different treatises; 
another on the Divinity of Christ, now numbering near 200 
volumes; and another on Church Government; and another 
on the Baptist Controversy. 

Various other donations have been made to the library from 
different individuals. 


Memorial on Appeals and Complaints. 

The Committee on Bills and Overtures reported an overture 
from the Synod of Cincinnati proposing the following question, 
viz., Does the language of the Book of Discipline, in Chap. vii. 
Sec. 4, imply that when notice of a complaint is given, the 
reasons of the complaint shall also be given as in the case of 
appeals? ; 

On this overture the chairman of the committee stated that 
the committee were divided, the majority being in favour of 
recommending that an affirmative, and the minority recom- 
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mending that a negative answer be given. The report was 
accepted. 

It was then moved that the report of the majority (which 
was the report of the committee) be adopted. 

The adoption of the report recommending an affirmative an- 
swer to the above question, was advocated by Messrs. S. R. Wil- 
son, Dumont, Peters, and Krebs, and opposed by Dr. Plumer, 
Messrs. Strahan, Banks, and Finley. Those who argued in 
favour of the report of the majority, urged that the reasons 
for a complaint should be given, as well as for an appeal, because 
the complaints and appeals are virtually the same. The oppo- 
nents argued against the report, because complaints and appeals 
are different modes of redress. The fact is, they are alike in 
some respects, and they differ in others; and the Assembly were 
of opinion that the points in which they are alike, render the 
statement of the reasons as necessary in the one case as in the 
other, and therefore adopted the report of the majority. 

Right of Presbyteries as to giving or withholding permission 
to prosecute a call, in certain cases.—The question was over- 
tured whether, when a congregation and minister are agreed as 
to the amount of salary, the Presbytery has a right to refuse to 
install, because the salary is inadequate? The Committee 
recommended that the question be answered in the affirmative. 
Their report, after a slight debate, wasadopted. 


Board of Missions. 


The Rev. Dr. Musgrave, Secretary of the Board, presented 
the report, of which the following is an abstract. 

Operations of the Year—Statistical details——The number 
of misssionaries in commission, April 1, 1854, was 340, to 
which have been added, to April 1, 1855, 185, making the 
whole number 525, being more by two than in the year previous. 

The number of churches and missionary stations, wholly or 
in part supplied, (so far as reported,) by our missionaries, is 819. 

The number of newly organized churches, is 36. 

The number of admissions on examination is 1,778, and on 
certificate 1,568, making a total of admissions of 3,346. 

The number in communion with churches connected with the 
Board is 20,412. 
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The number of Sabbath-schools is 305; of teachers, 2,350; 
and of scholars, 14,548. (In this Report the Board have omit- 
ted all Union Schools, and have included only those which are 
Presbyterian or denominational.) 

The number of baptisms is 2,125. 

The number of houses of worship erected or finished is 


Bib 
Of the 525 missionaries who have been in commission during 


the year, 179 have sent in no special report for the Assembly 
—more than one-third of the whole number; consequently we 
must increase all the returns one-third, to make them cor- 
rect. 

Appropriations.—The appropriations made to our mission- 
aries from April 1, 1854, to April 1, 1855, have been, at the 
office in Philadelphia, $48,735.42, and at the office in Louis- 
ville, $25,759.00; making a total of $74,494.42. 

The appropriations made from April 1, 1853, to April 1, 
1854, were, at the office in Philadelphia, $42,547.50, and 
at the office in Louisville, $32,874.42; making a total of 
$75,421.92. 

From this statement it appears that the appropriations made 
at the office in Philadelphia exceeded those made the year 
before, $6,187.92, and at the office in Louisville they were less 
by $7,115.42; thus making the total appropriations this year 
less than the year preceding, by $927.50. . 

For the purpose of further comparison we may state, that the 
appropriations made from April 1, 1852, to April 1, 1853, 
were, at the office in Philadelphia, $35,273.58, and at the office 
in Louisville, $21,637.50; making a total of $56,911.08. 

From this statement, it appears that the appropriations made 
at the office in Philadelphia exceeded those made two years 
before $13,461.84, and at the office in Louisville, $4,121.50; 
thus making the total excess of appropriations this year above 
those made from April 1, 1852, to April 1, 1858, $17,583.34. 

Leceipts.—The total amount of receipts from all sources from 
April 1, 1854, to April 1, 1855, is $71,834.47; to which add 
balances on hand in the different Treasuries, April 1, 1854, 
$22,654.58; making the available resources of the Board 
during the year, $94,489.05, 
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The amount paid out at the different Treasuries for the same 
time, is $78,944.76, leaving an available balance in all the 
Treasuries on the Ist of April 1855, of $15,544.29. The 
amount due the missionaries at the same date was $10,004.59, 
leaving an unexpended balance of $5,539.70. 

The aggregate receipts have fallen off, as compared with the 
preceding year, $3,873.33. The falling off has been in indi- 
vidual or special donations and legacies $2,827.03, and in the 
the contributions of the churches $546.30; owing no doubt to 
the pecuniary pressure and commercial embarrassment through- 
out our country during the past year. While the receipts at 
the office in Philadelphia, including the Presbyterial Treasu- 
ries were larger by $1,958.76, the receipts at the office in 
Louisville show a falling off of $5,332.09. The wants of the 
Western Executive Committee, were, however, fully met. 
Drafts by that Committee upon the Treasury at Philadelphia, 
during the year, to the amount of $13,091.00, (which was 
more by $7,600.60 than the year preceding,) were promptly 
paid, and repeated instructions forwarded by the Correspond- 
ing Secretary of the Board to that Committee, not to reduce 
their appropriations to the missionaries, nor to defer the pay- 
ment of their salaries, but to draw promptly and freely upon 
the Treasury at Philadelphia, whenever their funds were insuf- 
ficient to meet their liabilities. 

The balance in the Treasury on the Ist of April, 1855, is 
less by $7,110.29 than the amount which was reported in hand 
on the 1st of April, 1854. This in connection with the fact 
that at the close of the fiscal year, the amount due the mission- 
aries was $10,004,59, shows the indispensable necessity of 
enlarged contributions by the friends of the cause, and the 
imperative duty of increased caution on the part of Presbyte- 
ries in recommending, and the Board in granting future 
appropriations. Indeed it is obvious that unless the resources 
of the Board are augmented, they will not be able to continue 
much beyond this year, their present scale of appropriations 
without involving themselves in debt; and as the appointments 
are generally made for twelve months, if the current receipts 
are not increased as the year advances, retrenchment must 
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commence before the termination of the year, if a debt is to be 
avoided during the year succeeding. 

Clothing.—Clothing valued at $9,137 40 has been received 
during the year, and distributed among the missionaries who 
needed it. Of this amount, $6,150,18 were received at the 
office in Philadelphia; $2,107.34 at the office in Louisville ; 
and $879.88 at the depot in Pittsburgh. From the letters of 
the missionaries acknowledging the receipts of the clothing sent, 
we have no doubt that it has been very gratefully received, and 
that it has added very much to their health and comfort. Our 
friends, however, are cautioned against permitting their dona- 
tions of clothing (which are never deducted from the salaries of 
the missionaries) to interfere with their cash contributions to 
the Board. 


Resolutions of the General Assembly. 

Dr. Backus, from the Committee on Domestic Missions, 
reported the following resolutions on the report of the Board: 

Resolved, That the General Assembly has reason to express 
profound gratitude to Almighty God, for the success with 
which he has been graciously pleased to crown the efforts of our 
Church in the prosecution of this most important and interest- 
ing work. Notwithstanding the past year has been one of 
uncommon commercial embarrassment, and extensive failure 
of the crops throughout the country, which has affected severely 
all benevolent operations, yet the receipts have been but very 
slightly diminished; and the Board has been able to increase 
the number, and enlarge the salaries of its missionaries; and 
the Great Head of the Church, while granting no little en- 
couragement to nearly all our missions, has visited many of 
the churches under the care of the Board with special outpour- 
ings of the Holy Ghost. 

Resolved, That this Assembly would express its approbation 
of the faithful, judicious, and efficient execution, on the part of 
the Board and its officers, of the important trusts committed to 
them; and would call the attention of the Presbyteries and 
Churches to the earnest appeals made in the report in favour 
of a more diligent and liberal co-operation in this great work. 
No cause has a stronger claim upon the Christians of this land, 
with its immense territory and rapidly increasing population, 
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than that of Domestic Missions. The Assembly is pained, there- 
fore, to learn that 1546, more than one half, of our churches, 
still withhold their contributions from this important work. 

Resolved, That this Assembly approves of the conduct of 
the Board in increasing its appropriations to its missionaries ; 
and while it earnestly desires that the present scale should be 
continued and even increased, yet it cannot recommend such 
an anticipation of funds as would involve any large debt at the 
close of the year; but would urge the Board and Presbyteries 
to renewed efforts to bring out the liberality of the churches, 
that while graduating their receipts they may still further in- 
crease them; that thus our missionaries may be relieved of 
many of those privations they have endured, and their efficiency 
and usefulness be greatly increased. 

The Assembly moreover would embrace this opportunity to 
urge upon all our churches to cherish a deeper sense of their 
responsibility in this matter, and systematically to contribute 
of their substance to meet the increasing demands of our 
country and the world. 

On motion of Dr. Plumer the following resolution was adopt- 
ed, viz. 

Resolved, That this Assembly rejoices in the evidences sub- 
mitted to it, of the abundant labours and faithfulness of the 
Secretaries and other Executive officers’ of our several Boards; 
and feels it a privilege to give this public expression of its con- 
fidence in their wisdom and energy. 

The subject of Church Extension embraced in the report 
of the Board of Missions, as it gave rise to the most protracted 
and interesting debate of the late Assembly, will be noticed 
under a distinct head. 


Board of Education. 


The report of this Board was presented by the Rev. Dr. Van 
Rensselaer. 

Candidates.—The number of new candidates is 125, which is 
much the largest number of any year since the division of the 
Church. The number last year was 104, and in late years it 
has sunk down even to 60. Thanks be to God for his mercy! 
The total number of candidates on the roll this year is 364, 
against 342 of the previous year. 
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Officers and Agents.—Dr. James Wood has been chosen an 
Associate Secretary. Dr. McCluskey and Rev. Thomas Cas- 
tleton have acted as agents in different parts of the field, but 
they have recently entered upon other arrangements. 

State of the Treasury.—The total income of the year, in all 
departments, including balances, has been $55,366.88, and the 
expenditures $52,131.97. The Board will need an increase in 
its receipts next year, in order to continue the scale of increased 
appropriations to candidates, and to do justice to the work com- 
mitted to their hands. 

Christian Educaticn in Schools, Academies and Colleges.— 
Parochial or Primary Schools—Some new schools have been 
established during the year, several of which are of great inter- 
est and importance. But the aggregate number, judging from 
imperfect statistical returns, has not increased. The munificent 
sum of $5,000 has been, for the third year, placed at the dis- 
posal of the Board, by one of the friends of the cause. 

Presbyterial Academies.—The number of these institutions 
is fifty-two. They are found in all sections of the Church, and 
are doing a great work in the cause of literature and learning. 
Some of them have been favoured with revivals of religion 
during the year; and one of them reports, since its organiza- 
tion, the conversion of about one hundred of its youth, of whom 
ten or twelve are looking forward to the ministry. 

Colleges.—The report gives a notice of each college under 
Synodical supervision. The total number of our ecclesiastical 
colleges, in operation, or with charters expecting to commence 
operations, is twenty. Several of these, however, are yet in 
their infancy, and most of them are struggling to effect an en- 
dowment. All such institutions have their trials and troubles; 
but the foundations must be laid in season, and the results be 
left with God. 

The Rey. Dr. Wines, chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion, reported the following resolutions, which were adopted: 

Resolved, That the Assembly has heard with emotions of 
fervent gratitude to God, of the prosperity which has attended 
the operations of the Board during the past year; that our joy 
in view of the increased number of candidates for the ministry, 
is proportioned to the sorrow felt in former times, at the small- 
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ness of the numbers reported as seeking this holy office, and 
that we offer solemn thanksgiving to the Head of the Church 
for these gracious tokens of his favour. 

Resolved, That while all suitable scriptural efforts seul be 
made to enlighten the young men of the Church on the nature 
and importance of the Christian ministry, and so direct their 
thoughts to that field of labour, yet our Presbyteries ought to 
use great care in requiring of their candidates such gifts of 
intellect, learning, piety, and aptness to teach, as give reason- 
able assurance of usefulness in the sacred calling. 

Resolved, That as the knowledge of God is almost the only 
knowledge that men cannot do without, so religious instruction 
is almost the only kind of instruction that may not be excluded 
from our schools, it being the end of learning “to repair the 
ruins of the fall by teaching to know God aright, and out of 
that knowledge to love him and obey him;” that, therefore, the 
General Assembly re-affirms its approval, so often expressed in 
former years, of the policy of the Board in reference to the, . 
establishment of Christian schools, academies and colleges. 

Resolved, That this General Assembly, in recommending the 
establishment of institutions under its own care, has never in- 
tended to depreciate truly Christian schools, academies, or col- 
leges, under private, corporate, or State management, but cor- 
dially acknowledges and welcomes them as co-partners in a great 
work, and invokes the blessing of God upon their instructions. 
And, although the public schools are far from being what they 
ought to be in respect to religious teaching, yet, instead of the 
withdrawal of Presbyterians from the support of the public 
system, the General Assembly recommends the putting forth 
earnest efforts, wherever practicable, to improve its condition, 
especially by keeping in the public schools the Bible, as the 
great text-book of human instruction. 

Resolved, That the Presbyteries be reminded of the increased 
wants of the Board, and the necessity of increasing contribu- 
tions to meet them, and that they be requested to adopt such 
measures for the accomplishment of the end in view, as to them 
may seem proper. 

Resolved, That the General Assembly has a high apprecia- 
tion of the importance of infant baptism, as an ordinance of 
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God and a means of grace, and enjoins it upon the pastors and 
elders of our churches to enlighten Christian parents on their 
duty and privilege, and to use all proper means to induce them 
to dedicate their offspring to God in this holy sacrament. Fur- 
ther, the Assembly earnestly calls the attention of the lower 
judicatories to the relation of baptized children to the Church, 
and recommends to church sessions to maintain a Christian 
watchfulness over these lambs of the flock, and to use faithful 
and affectionate efforts to bring them to the communion of the 
Church. 

Resolved, That the Assembly has full confidence in the effi- 
cacy of prayer, and therefore, while it would exhort the mem- 
bers of all the churches under its care, to “ pray without ceas- 
ing,” that “the Lord of the harvest would send forth labourers 
into his harvest,” it appoints the last Thursday of February, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-six, to be observed as a day of spe- 
cial prayer, for the outpouring of the Spirit on our baptized 
ghildren and youth, more particularly those who are under 
instruction in our various institutions of learning, and recom- 
mends that public services be held in all our churches on that 
day. 

Dr. Plumer said one of the resolutions called for the printing 
of the annual report. It is known there is a dispute in Scot- 
land as to the plurality of Theological Seminaries. This report 
takes sides on that controversy. He moved that that part of the 
report be stricken out. The motion to strike out was carried. 


Board of Publication. 


Rev. Mr. Schenck, Corresponding Secretary of the Board of 
Publication, read the report of that Board, of which the follow- 
ing is an abstract. 

The report reviewed three departments of the operations 
of the Board: Ist. The Department of Production. 2d. Of 
Distribution. 8d. Of Sustentation. 

I. Of Production.—1st. The great object of this Board is 
to furnish to the Church and the world a religious literature. 
This literature is not to be either a substitute for, or arival to the 
pulpit, but an auxiliary. Bible history contains many intima- 
tions of the propriety of making a vigorous use of the press, 
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many of which were noted: The providence of God teaches 
the same lesson. The Church must use the press in self-de- 
fence, for every evil principle is making diligent use of it. The 
Board of Publication is issuing and diffusing a literature which 
shall lead men to repentance, faith, duty, and finally to heaven. 
All other objects are subordinate to this. 2d. It is an object of 
the Board to set out the whole system of divine truth in all its 
completeness. It believes that this is the likeliest way to save 
souls. 8d. It is another object to provide a denominational 
literature. While it teaches to love all who bear the Saviour’s 
image, it exhibits the peculiar claims of our own Zion on our 
love and veneration. 4th. It seeks to furnish such works as 
may be useful to ministers of the gospel. The minds of her 
ministers are the foundations from which the ordinary supplies 
of truth are derived by the Church. Many ministers are able 
to purchase very few theological works. The Board aims to sup- 
ply the best, and as cheaply as possible, to them. 5th. It aims 
to supply a juvenile literature, especially a Sabbath-school 
library. Many of the numerous religious books now published, 
and especially for Sabbath-schools, are very defective. The 
Board aims by its publications, to “‘feed the lambs.” 6th. The 
Board calls attention to the great variety of its publications. 

The Publishing Agent reports thatthe Board has published, 
during the year ending March 381, 1855, as follows: 37 new 
books, of which 83,750 copies have been printed; 12 new tracts, 
including the ‘‘Presbyterian Almanac,” of which have been 
printed 65,000 copies. Total copies of new books and tracts, 
148,750. Reprints of former publications, 817,700 copies. 
Total copies of books and tracts, 466,450. 

Total of copies of books and tracts published since the orga- 
nization of the Board, 4,954,688. 

Periodicals— Circulation of Home and Foreign Record, 
17,000 copies; increase within the year, 1,750 copies. Sab- 
bath School Visitor, 41,000 copies. 

II. Distribution. 173 colporteurs have been labouring in in 
27 States and in the British Provinces. They have sold 
97,853 volumes; given away 10,780 volumes; distributed 
1,046,964 pages of tracts; number of families visited 79,092. 

Donations made by the Executive Committee, 6,365 volumes, 
and 342,662 pages of tracts, Total number of volumes put in 
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circulation during the year in every way, 262,403. Let the 
distribution of the Board continue to extend at the same rate 
as for the last six years, and at the end of ten years it will be 
found distributing annually over two and a half millions of 
copies of its publications. 


Receipts for the past year, from all sources, $87,599 


Total payments for past year, 91,319 
Excess of payments, 3,719 
Receipts from sales of books, 65,793 

do. for Colportage, 14,015 
Balance now in Treasurer’s hands, 14,476 
Deficiency of Colportage Fund, 4,176 


The number of churches contributing to Colportage is 
steadily increasing, although yet far too small. Very little 
collecting agency has been employed, and the Board has every 
reason to feel encouraged with the progress of the past year, 
and the prospects before it. 

Dr. Jones stated that there was an entire unanimity among 
the members of the Committee on all the resolutions except the 
fourth. The resolutions are as follows: 

The Committee to which was referred the report of the 
Board of Publication, together with sundry papers pertaining 
to the same general subject, submit for the consideration and 
action of this Assembly the following resolutions, viz. 

Resolved, 1. That our ministers and elders be earnestly 
exhorted to secure a wide circulation to the “Home and Foreign 
tecord,” now published at so reduced a price, as to make it 
accessible to the poorest members of our Church. 

Resolved, 2. That this Assembly regards with much satisfac- 
tion the efforts of the Board to provide a class of books appro- 
priate to the wants of ministers, and also a choice collection of 
volumes suitable for Sunday-school libraries. It would also 
renew its recommendation of the “Visztor,” believing it to be 
a valuable supplement to this department of our religious liter- 
ature. 

Resolved, 3. That we commend the policy of the Board in 
increasing, during the past year, the amount of donations of 
books to seminaries of learning, indigent ministers, and others; 
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and we recommend the continuance of the same policy, to the 
utmost extent compatible with the finances of the Board. 

Resolved, 4, That the Board be instructed to prepare, with 
as much expedition as practicable, a collection of Tunes and 
Hymns, together with a system of instruction adapted to the 
young; in order, by this means, to promote the cultivation of 
sacred music by our youth, and to facilitate the use of this 
delightful part of devotional service in family worship; and in 
making this collection, the Board is authorized to add to such 
tunes and hymns as may be adopted from the “ Psalmodist,” 
one-third as many more to be selected at its discretion. (After- 
wards laid on the table.) 

Resolved, 5. That the success attendant on the labours of 
our colporteurs calls for gratitude to the Head of the Church; 
and that we exhort all our churches and ministers to co-operate 
in this important department of labour, both by making annual 
collections for the Colporteur Fund, and by furnishing every 
facility for the thorough visitation of all our congregations by 
our colporteurs. 

Resolved, 6. That we regard with special gratification the 
resolution of the Reformed Dutch Church to adopt and place 
its “imprimatur” on a portion of the volumes issued by our 
Board; and we hereby authorize the use of the German Hymn 
Book, prepared by the Reformed Dutch Church, in the Ger- 
man congregations, belonging to our own branch of the Church. 

Resolved, T. That the matter of translating our Confession 
of Faith into the German language, be left to the discretion of 
the Board of Publication, and that it be recommended to in- 
crease the number of tracts, in the German language, already 
issued by our Church. 

Resolved, 8. That the Board be authorized to make a selec- 
tion, not exceeding fifty in number, from Rouse’s version of the 
Psalms, and to have the same printed on separate sheets, in 
such forms as to admit of their being bound up with our other 
Psalms and Hymns, whenever desired. 

Resolved, 9. That a preacher be appointed by this and ensu- 
ing Assemblies, to deliver a discourse before each General 
Assembly, in behalf of the Board of Publication, and the cause 
it is designed to promote. 
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Foreign Missions. 


Rey. Joseph Warren, of Northern India, from the Commit- 
tee on the Board of Foreign Missions, reported that they had 
examined their report, approved it, and recommended that it 
be printed. Also recommended the adoption of the following 
series of resolutions : 

1. Resolved, That this Assembly desires to express the un- 
abated interest of the Church in the work of Foreign Missions, 
still to approve the principle on which the work has been car- 
ried on by the executive committee and officers of the Board; 
and to render to our divine Master sincere thanks for all the 
encouragements that have attended it, during the past year, 
in connection with the missions. 

2. Resolved, That we are especially bound to be grateful for 
the degree of interest felt on the subject by the churches, as 
manifested by the support the Board has received during a 
year of great financial embarrassments, the donations from the 
churches having largely increased, when no collecting agents 
were employed. 

3. Resolved, That while the Assembly are encouraged by the 
advance of the spirit of evangelization, which is the spirit of 
Christ, thus exhibited by the churches, they are still grieved to 
recognize, in the absence of contributions, year after year, by 
many churches, the evidence that much is yet to be done to 
secure for the foreign missionary cause a proper place in the 
hearts of the people of God. Out of 2,976 churches, only 
1,357 have reported collections for this cause. 

4, Resolved, That it is the duty of every Christian in our 
communion, to work for Foreign Missions, and that, therefore, 
our pastors and church sessions will have failed in their duty, 
until an opportunity shall have been offered to every member of 
our churches to aid this cause. 

5. Resolved, That the present remarkable state of the coun- 
tries, in both Europe and Asia, calls loudly upon us to extend 
greatly our operations for the evangelization of the world; be- 
because our opportunities and means are the measure of our 


duty. 
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6. Resolved, That in order to enlarge our operations among 
the Indian tribes of North America, an opportunity for doing 
which has been so graciously afforded us, the Board be author- 
ized and encouraged to employ such additional assistance as 
the exigencies of this branch of the missionary work may re- 
quire. 

T. Resolved, That this Assembly rejoices in what God has 
wrought for, and by, the ancient and honoured Church of the 
Waldenses; and regretting that there is still lacking the sum 
of $7,000 of the $20,000 which it was intended to raise in this 
country for the Theological Seminary of that Church, recom- 
mends the completion of that scheme to the benevolence of all 
our people, especially to those to whom God has entrusted 
abundant means. 

The report was accepted. 

The Committee also handed the Clerk a list of nominations 
for Directors, to fill vacancies occurring during the present 
session. 

Walter Lowrie, Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, addressed the Assembly at length, giving 
a detailed report of the agencies at work in the various foreign 
fields. 

The following is an abstract of the printed report of the 
Board, which gives the most important’statistical information: 


Abstract of the Highteenth Annual Report of the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

The Board acknowledge with gratitude to God their obliga- 
tion for the distinguished favours that have been conferred upon 
every department of their work during the past year. 

The receipts from all sources, including a balance 


from last year of $1,267.52, — $184,074 17 
Expenditures, 175,705 10 
Leaving a general balance of $8,369 OT 


Of which, unexpended amount of moneys received 
for sale of the Omaha Reservation, and appro- 
priated to Indian Missions in Kansas and Ne- 


braska, $8,282 00 
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Leaving a balance in the Treasury for the general 
purposes of the Board, of $87 OT 


Publications.—The Board has continued to occupy the usual 
number of pages in the Home and Foreign Record, which has 
a circulation of something more than 16,000 copies. 

Of the Foreign Missionary, 20,000 copies of the newspaper 
and 8,250 of the pamphlet edition of thirty-two pages, have 
been printed and circulated. Various circular letters have been 
printed and circulated among the churches, and upon these and 
the Missionary Journals, the committee have relied mainly to 
do their agency work. 


Missionaries and Assistant Missionaries sent out.—Six Mis- 
sionaries (one of whom had been in this country on a visit) and 
twenty-two male and female Assistant Missionaries, making 28 
in all, have been sent out during the year. 

Missions among the Indian Tribes.—The Board has seven 
Missions among the Indian Tribes, viz. among the Chippewas 
and Ottowas of the State of Michigan, among the Omahas of 
Nebraska, among the Iowas and Sacs of Kansas Territory, and 
among the Creeks, Seminoles, Chickasaws, and Choctaws of the 
Southwestern Indian Territory. Measures have been adopted 
for the commencement of a new Mission among the Ottoes of 
Kansas. 

Connected with these Missions there are eleven stations and 
out-stations, and nearly as many more preaching places, eight 
Missionaries, sixty-three male and female Assistant Mission- 
aries, and five Native Helpers; seven churches and two hun- 
dred and ten church members; eight boarding and two day 
schools, embracing five hundred and fifty pupils, in various 
stages of their education. 

The number of communicants in connection with these 
churches, has more than doubled during the past year. The 
schools have had a larger number of pupils, and better attend- 
ance, than in former years; whilst most of the tribes, but espe- 
cially those in the State of Michigan and in-the Southwestern 
Territory, are making most encouraging progress in every de- 
partment of civilization. 


Missions in Africa.—The Board has two Missions in Africa; 
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one in Liberia, which operates upon the coloured emigrants and 
the natives of the country; and the other at the island of Co- 
risco, twelve or fifteen hundred miles to the south and east of 
Liberia, and nearly under the equator, which operates exclu- 
sively upon the aboriginal population of that island and the 
neighbouring continent. 

In connection with these Missions, there are six stations, six 
ordained Missionaries, three Licentiate Preachers, nine male 
and female Assistant Missionaries, of whom eight are white 
persons, and the remainder coloured emigrants from this coun- 
try; seven schools, one of which is a classical school, with one 
hundred and fifty pupils; five churches, and about one hundred 
and fifty church members, being an increase of about thirty 
over the number reported last year. One small volume has 
just been printed in the language spoken by the Corisco people, 
and most of the Missionary brethren there are engaged in the 
study of the language, and will soon be able to proclaim the 
unsearchable riches of Christ to thousands of the people around 
them in their own tongue. 

Missions in India.—In India, the Board has four Missions, 
viz. Lodiana, Furrukhabad, Agra, and Allahabad; thirteen 
stations and out-stations; twenty-six ordained Missionaries, two 
of whom are natives of India; twenty-three female Assistant 
Missionaries from this country; thirty-four Native Helpers; 
eleven churches, with two hundred and ninety native communi- 
cants; four printing presses, from which have been issued over 
8,000,000 pages; thirty-six schools, several of which are high 
schools, with upwards of 4,700 pupils. These statistics show 
an increase of two churches, thirty native converts, about 1,700 
pupils, and 5,000,000 printed pages over the last Annual Re- 
port. 

Some of the church members have finished their course and 
have been enabled to triumph over the last enemy. There is 
still a loud call for more labourers in this field. 

Mission in Siam.—In Siam there is one Mission, connected 
with which there are two ordained Missionaries, one Licentiate 
Preacher and physician, two assistant female Missionaries, 
and one Native Helper; one boarding school, with twenty-six 


pupils. - 
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The missionaries have sustained the usual religious services, 
and have devoted more time than usual to missionary tours in 
different parts of the country, and in some regions where the 
gospel has never before been heard. One of the missionaries 
is still engaged in the work of translating the Scriptures in 
Siamese. The report contains brief notices of large unevan- 
gelized communities, other than the Siamese, but who are 
accessible at Bangkok, and to whom the gospel might be 
preached. Who will be the first to go and carry them the glad 
tidings of salvation? 

Ohina.—The Board has three missions in China, viz. at 
Canton, Ningpo, and Shanghai, and a mission, also, to the 
Chinese, in California. Connected with these missions there 
are fourteen ordained missionaries, two physicians, fifteen 
female missionary assistants, three native helpers, eight schools, 
with one. hundred and seventy pupils, two printing-presses, 
from which have issued upwards of 4,000,000 pages. The 
missionaries have been actively employed in the various 
duties of preaching, translating, teaching, distributing religious 
books and tracts; and those of the medical profession in the 
duties of the dispensaries, in addition to their other labours. 

Mission in South America.—The only mission that has yet 
been established in South America, is at Buenos Ayres, and 
this, though of only one year’s continuance, has already re- 
ceived very encouraging tokens of the divine favour. Measures 
have been adopted for the commencement of another mission at 
Bogota. 

Missions to Papal Lurope.—The Board has no missionaries 
in Europe under their immediate direction. Their appropria- 
tions have been made to evangelical societies, which are known 
to be prosecuting the work of evangelization with zeal, energy 
and wisdom; and the results of their labours, especially in 
France and Italy, are most encouraging. The appropriations 
made by the committee to these societies, including $4,827.88, 
contributed for the endowment of the Theological Seminary at 
La Tour, during the year, have amounted to-$12,613.98. 

Mission to the Jews.—The Board has three missionaries 
among the Jews of this country—viz. in New York, Philadel- 
phia and Baltimore—two ordained ministers, and one-licentiate 


ca 
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preacher. These missionaries have free access to their bre- , 
thren in all these places, and in many cases, it is believed, 
with happy results. 

Summary.—The Board has under its direction, besides what 
is done for Papal Europe, twenty separate missions; 59 or- 
dained missionaries, 5 licentiate preachers, 114 male and 
female assistant missionaries, 43 native helpers, 25 churches, 
and about 659 native communicants; 26 schools and 6,596 
pupils; 6 printing-presses, from which have been issued more 
than 12,000,000 of pages during the year. 


Systematic Benevolence. 


Dr. Thornwell, chairman of\the Committee on Systematic 
Benevolence, presented the report. It sets forth the following 
points: That the benefactions of God’s* Church have been la- 
mentably small; that our people have been too much in the 
habit of looking on giving as a matter of Christian liberty; 
those who apply for aid to any great cause, have been regarded 
as beggars. ‘The reason of this has not been because the peo- 
ple of God are niggardly, but. because the principle of giving 
has been misunderstood. The Scripture view is clear. It is 
God who honours us in receiving our gifts, instead of our hon- 
ouring him, or rather he honours us in permitting us to honour 
him. We are the beggars who solicit the favour of having our 
gifts accepted. Thus almsgiving has ever been found a bless- 
ing to the donor. This principle needs to be extensively under- 
stood. This alone is necessary in order to excite our people to 
do their full duty in this matter. The Assembly have done 
right in urging all the churches to cultivate this grace. The 
pastoral letter of the Synod of Baltimore on this subject re- 
ceived special commendation, and a wider circulation of it was 
suggested. It also recommended the re-enacting of the resolu- 
tions of last year. 


Who have a right to vote for Pastors ? 


The Committee of Bills and Overtures reported an Overture 
from the Rev. Angus Johnston, asking, whether baptized 
persons attending and supporting a Church should be allowed 


to vote for. pastors. 
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Considerable adversity of opinion seems to have prevailed as 
to the proper answer to be given to this question. The Com- 
mittee recommended that it should be answered, by saying, 
that communicants in good standing, baptized persons attend- 
ing and supporting the Church and submitting to its authority, 
are entitled to vote in the election of pastor—thus restrict- 
ing the right of suffrage to communicants and baptized 
persons. Dr. Plumer moved to strike out that part of the re- 
port allowing baptized persons, not communicants, to vote; thus 
restricting the right to those in full communion. This view was 
sustained by Rev. Mr. Hart, Mr. Hays, and Dr. James Smith; 
the last named gentleman stated, that in the congregation of 
which he is pastor, the baptized persons and those contributing 
to the support of the gospel, but not communicants, had under 
his influence, publicly renounced their right to vote. He said, 
he would be much mortified to see the Assembly take opposite 
ground. Judge Fine said there were two classes of persons 
entitled to vote for pastor; first, church members, and second, 
those contributing money to support the pastor, and as the 
overture simply asked, whether baptized persons, when not 
communicants, had aright to vote, he proposed the assembly 
should answer by a simple, Yes. This would give the right of 
suffrage to communicants and contributors, whether baptized or 
not. Finally the whole subject was laid on the table and the 
overture dismissed without an answer. The Assembly no doubt 
preferred allowing the several congregations to act as they 
saw fit in the premises, under the general guidance of the 
Book, which says, ‘In the election of a pastor, no person shall be 
entitled to vote, who refuses to submit to the censures of the 
church, regularly administered; or who does not contribute his 
just proportion, according to his own engagements or the rules 
of the congregation, to all its necessary expenses.” As this 
excludes from the right of voting only those who refuse to 
submit to censure, or neglect to contribute to the necessary 
expenses of the congregation, it follows that all other members 
of the congregation, whether communicants or baptized, or 
neither, are entitled to vote. It seems to us, therefore, that 
the view presented by Judge Fine is the only one consistent 
with our Book. At the same time, if any congregation chooses 
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to restrict the right to narrower limits, they are free to do so, 
provided they do not violate the rule quoted above. We are 
glad to see the Assembly declining to answer questions which 
the Book has already settled. If the motion to restrict the 
right of voting to communicants had prevailed, it would have 
effected a change in our standards, and, therefore, been null 
and void. 


Synod of Baltimore. 


The Rev. Dr. Backus presented a memorial from ministers 
and elders of the Presbytery of Baltimore, and also one from 
the ministers and elders of the Presbytery of Carlisle, asking 
the General Assembly to dissolve the Synod of Baltimore, 
erected last year. Rev. Mr. Henry presented a protest from 
the Presbytery of Baltimore against dissolving the Synod of 
Baltimore, and also the action of the said Synod to the same 
purpose. A paper was also presented from the Synod of 
Philadelphia, asking that the Synod of Baltimore should be 
dissolved, or that the Presbytery of Carlisle should be restored 
to the Synod of Philadelphia; also, a memorial from the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia asking that in case the Presbyteries of 
Carlisle and Baltimore wished to be restored to the Synod of 
Philadelphia, this be done. 

These papers were referred to a select committee, which sub- 
sequently, through their chairman, Professor Phillips, made a 
report, recommending the continuance of the Synod of Balti- 
more, composed substantially of its present Presbyteries, 
directing the Synods of Philadelphia, Baltimore and Virginia, 
to settle their respective boundaries, as best to secure the effi- 
ciency of their own bodies, the convenience of individual mem- 
bers, and the harmony of the Church; and further recommend 
to the parties concerned to agree that the Susquehanna river 
be the western boundary of the Presbytery of Donegal, and 
also to consider whether it will not be the best for their own 
interests to detach the Presbytery of Huntingdon from the 
Synod of Philadelphia, and attach it to the Synod of Balti- 
more, and to transfer the Presbytery of Luzerne from the 
Synod of New Jersey to the Synod of Philadelphia, and that 
the Rappahannock river be the boundary between the Presby- 
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tery of Winchester in the Synod of Baltimore and the Presby- 
tery of Hast Hanover in the Synod of Virginia, according to 
the petition of the church in Fredericksburg, and the consent 
of the Synods interested. 

The Rev. Dr. Backus moved the indefinite postponement of 
that report, to offer a paper proposing to dissolve the Synod, 
and restore the Presbyteries to their former connection, and 
directing the Synod of Philadelphia to take the division of that 
body into consideration, and report to the next Assembly such 
a line of division as, placing the cities of Baltimore and Phila- 
delphia in different Synods, shall best promote the convenience 
and wishes of its members, and the advancement of religion in 
its bounds. 

The Rev. Dr. Backus said the committee, though aiming to 
act in a conciliatory manner, had regarded the question as one 
of etiquette, and had omitted all reference to principles. He 
admitted that there had been some feeling excited by this sub- 
ject, and that it had manifested itself through the press. A 
periodical of some little notoriety has actually been sent here 
for circulation, to bear upon this question, a reply to which, 
in proper terms, would require the use of language unbecoming 
this House. He wished to say, however, that the charge that 
the Secretary of the Board of Missions had meddled with this 
subject, was entirely without foundation. He had kept aloof 
from it. 

In the remarks he would make, he contended, 1. That the 
practice of dividing a Synod without consulting, is contrary to 
the spirit of our constitution, and tends to create dissatisfac- 
tion, and opens the door to disorder. This principle seems to 
have been admitted from the origin of our Church, with but 
few exceptions, and some of these exceptions were afterwards 
reversed. Dr. Backus cited a number of cases, showing, 
in numerous instances, where the Assembly had been applied 
to, to change boundary lines, &c., and where the Assembly had 
steadfastly refused to grant the requests, simply upon the 
ground that parties interested had not been consulted. For 
instance, in 1839, the Synod of Mississippi and Presbytery of 
Tombigbee sent up a petition to the Assembly to include the 
Presbytery of Tombighee in their bounds; but the Assembly 
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refused on the ground that the Synod of Alabama had not 
been consulted. The next year, and the next, the subject was 
brought up in the same form, and the Assembly refused to 
grant the request because the Synod of Alabama had not 
acted; and to grant the petition without such action, would be 
affecting the constitutional rights of that Synod. 

The Assembly does not divide Synods, nor Synods Presby- 
teries, nor Presbyteries churches, without consulting them. 
What would members of any Presbytery here say, were their 
Synod to cut their Presbytery in two without saying a word to 
them about it? Or, what would you say, if this Assembly this 
year should, without consulting you, cut your Synod in two, no 
matter how sincere the representations that it was for your 
good and that of the Church? The Synod is placed there to 
have charge of that particular section of the Church; and by 
calling its Presbyteries together, all necessary arrangements 
can be made for such action as may be desired. Is there any 
thing in this oldest Synod of yours that she should be treated 
so unceremoniously? It has been said that this Synod has 
had this subject before it for twenty years, and has been unable 
to come to any decision. But it has been before the Synod 
but five times in twenty years, and one of those times the 
Synod petitioned to be divided, and the Assembly refused to 
do it. 

It was urged in the last Assembly that such a city as Balti- 
more ought to be the centre of a Synod; but will it be believed 
that eleven out of fourteen of the ministers in the city of Bal- 
timore are opposed to any such Synod, according to the division 
which has been made? 

2. The act of the last Assembly in dividing the Synod of 
Philadelphia, and erecting the Synod of Baltimore, was an 
aggravated case of interference with the rights of an inferior 
judicatory. The brethren who took the lead in that movement, 
were ignorant of the true state of the case. It is not true, as 
has been asserted, that the last Assembly had all the facts be- 
fore them. ‘The ignorance of the promoters of this scheme, 
appears in the fact that the old Synod of Philadelphia is cut 
into two separate parts. This may be said to be a matter of 
little importance; but you surely do not intend to chop up the 
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Church in this fashion. Three of your Presbyteries have 
shown their strong desire to have you retrace your steps, and 
the others concerned seem to admit that there should be some 
modification. 

No lines in our Church deserve to be drawn with more care 
than those of this Synod. The old Synod, extending over 
Mason and Dixon’s line, was a band to bind together our coun- 
try’s union. The brethren who moved in this matter agree 
that to retain this feature is an important point. But by the 
present arrangement scarcely any territory from the slave 
States is left in the Synod of Philadelphia, and, therefore, you 
at once establish sectional lines. Again: The whole tendency 
of this division is to draw brethren off from institutions with 
which they have always been connected, and attach them to 
those to which they do not naturally belong. Is it fair for 
brethren to come in among us, and attempt to disturb our old 
attachments, before they are hardly warm in their seats? As 
things stand, there must be a constant contention on this sub- 
ject, or one party or the other must succumb, 

Moreover, unless you reverse the decision of the last Assem- 
bly, you establish a precedent, which he could not believe this 
body would be willing to do. All he asked was that the Assem- 
bly would just put them where they were before; and then 
direct the Synod in any way you choose. This is not only the 
constitutional method, but it is the only practical way to do 
what needs to be done. The Synod of Baltimore cannot, by 
any possibility, of itself make the lines satisfactory. The 
Synod of Philadelphia was engaged in a course for bringing 
about a division, when you unceremoniously took your knife 
and cut us in two. He hoped they would place the old Synod 
where they found it, and allow them some voice in fixing their 
own lines. 

Rev. Mr. Emerson said he represented the Presbytery of 
Carlisle. He referred to the Book for the constitutional right 
to divide Synods. For twenty years it had been felt that the 
Synod of Philadelphia should be divided, but. the Presbyteries 
never could agree; and there was a prospect that there never 
would be a division if the matter was left to them. For this 
reason the matter was brought before the last Assembly. 
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Three Presbyteries had acted in the matter before it came 
before that Assembly, and in favour of it. The Presbytery of 
Carlisle instructed its Commissioners to the General Assembly 
to take ground in favour of the decision. The Synod was 
erected by the Assembly, but no sooner was it done, than an 
anonymous paper was circulated, urging the members of Car- 
lisle Presbytery not to attend the new Synod, but to go to the 
Synod of Philadelphia. [Mr. Emerson then read the action of 
the Synod of Baltimore, protesting against its being dissolved. ] 
We have heard a great deal about taking care that these eccle- 
siastical divisions should not become sectional lines. But as 
things now stand, both the Synods of Philadelphia and Balti- 
more extend across Mason and Dixon’s line. Immediately on - 
the adjournment of the Synod of Baltimore, secret emissaries 
had pervaded their churches, with persuasions and entreaties to 
them to go back to the Synod of Philadelphia. But, with the 
matter fully before them, the Presbytery of Carlisle had voted 
nineteen to twelve against the proposal to go back to the old 
Synod, or against dissolving the new Synod. Carlisle Presby- 
tery wishes that the General Assembly will let them alone. 
He was astonished to find a protest here from thirteen minis- 
ters and a large number of ruling elders against the action of 
the last Assembly. Of these ministers, six are not pastors ; 
and of the elders, many are in the same church, or in vacant 
churches. 

But you are counselled to dissolve this Synod for the sake of 
peace. But it will not promote peace to send us back where 
we do not wish to go, and such a course would assuredly divide 
Carlisle Presbytery. He had seen a map of the territory cir- 
culated here, to show that the territory of the Synod of Phila- 
delphia had been cut in two by the new Synods. He denied 
it. There is a right of way of fifty miles or more of territory, 
which they may occupy if they choose. The reason they have 
to go through Baltimore Synod is because the railroads run 
that way. 

Rev. Mr. Sheddan said he held in his hand the map which 
had been alluded to. He had felt some indignation that he 
had been accused of showing it around in this Assembly. He 
spurned such an imputation. He had brought it here this 
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morning because the subject was to come up, and it had simply 
got out of his hands for a few moments. 

Rev. Dr. Andrews here stated that the Second Presbytery 
of Philadelphia had resolved that it was expedient to abide by 
the decision of the last Assembly. 

Mr. Sheddan resumed, and explained the map he held in his 
hand, showing that the right of way alluded to was thirty miles 
of mountains, occupied by nobody, and that the Synod of 
Philadelphia was virtually cut in two. He had been in the 
Synod of Philadelphia before his removal to New Jersey, and 
he would say there was never a more united Synod; and he 
knew, by his own observation, that Carlisle Presbytery was 
. strongly attached to Philadelphia. The Synod of Philadelphia 
was caught napping last year; and then it was that the knife 
was inserted. Now there could come up to you nearly half of 
Baltimore, and nearly half of Carlisle, and say, We are unwil- 
ling to be separated from our old relations. It has been said 
Carlisle would divide if restored to Philadelphia; but there is 
evidence enough that there is contention there already, and 
that it will be there whether you restore them or not. 

Rev. Dr. Spotswood presented the instructions of the Pres- 
bytery of New Castle—the oldest but one of the Presbyteries of 
our Church, and therefore entitled to some consideration. 
There is no excitement in his Presbytery on the subject, and 
they will acquiesce in any measure the Assembly may adopt. 
They are in favour of the motion for dissolving the new Synod. 
They are dissatisfied because the Assembly did not act with 
due courtesy, and also dissatisfied with the lines. 

Professor Charles Phillips, from the Committee on the sub- 
ject, said the Committee had heard the parties, and had hoped 
that some things said here would have been omitted. He then 
read the report they had presented, explaining its details, and 
justifying the course recommended. Nothing material had 
been said here this morning, which was not heard by the last 
Assembly. The Assembly has a right to come in and settle 
the bounds of Synods and Presbyteries, although this right 
should be exercised with courtesy. The Synod of Virginia, in 
this particular case, had been treated with as much discourtesy 
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as the Synod of Philadelphia, and yet they had said nothing 
about it. 

Rey. Mr. Wilson of Winchester had hoped that the report of 
the committee would have been adopted. Among the first 
things he had learned, was to regard with veneration the acts 
of the General Assembly. At Buffalo, it was understood that 
the subject had been thoroughly canvassed in the lower judica- 
tories, and petitions had been adopted by them and sent up to 
the Assembly. The Presbytery to which he belonged had with 
difficulty come to the resolution to ask the General Assembly to 
unite them to the new Synod. They had entertained great 
regard for the brethren of their previous connection. But 
since it had been done, they had seen it to be best. The fact 
that the Synod of Philadelphia objected to the decision of the 
' Assembly should not be a reason for a reversal of the last 
Assembly’s order. Other Synods had been thus divided by 
lines not altogether agreeable to them, but they had submitted. 
So should the Synod of Philadelphia do. They have promised 
to do so in their ordination vows. The Assembly has not 
transcended its powers. Why’ should not its decision be acqui- 
esced in? He was greatly amazed at the declaration of his 
brother, Dr. Backus. The last time he had seen Dr. Backus 
was at the close of the second meeting of the Synod of Balti- 
more. Dr. Backus had there voluntarily arisen and stated, 
that although at first opposed to the division, he was now satis- 
fied, and that from his first hearing of the Assembly’s vote he 
had determined to bow to that decision, and give his cordial 
support to the new Synod. How had he fulfilled that resolu- 
tion? He was also amazed because Dr. Backus’s opposition 
was founded on reasons which do not exist. He had said he 
was fearful that there would be a drawing off from the institu- 
tions to which‘ he was attached. There was no ground for such 
a fear. Not one of the members of those Southern Presbyte- 
ries would interfere with any brother’s preference. Could Dr. 
Backus suppose that the speaker could ever lift A’s hand or 
voice against the beloved institution at Princeton, where he had 
gat at the feet of the same venerated instructors? He had 
preached in three States, and there is no more promising field 
than that lying between the two existing Synods. 
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There were no Presbyterian churches there, and he thought 
it well that members in passing through that section should see 
it. He wished the conservative influence of these Synods to 
be preserved. Winchester and Hastern Shore Presbyteries are 
unanimous in this request. So is a majority of Carlisle Pres- 
bytery. Shall we, then, go home, spend a year in contest, and 
then come up to make the same request? He believed that 
the last General Assembly had acted wisely with all the facts 
before them, and he hoped that the present Assembly would 
confirm their decision. His impression was that this opposing 
influence was outside of the Synod, and if those outside would 
only let them alone, it would be seen that the new Synod was 
an efficient one, and that they could act in harmony. But any 
other course will increase the difficulties already existing. He 
hoped, therefore, that the Synod should be continued until facts 
showed that they deserved censure, or until it was shown by 
their opposition to their sister Synod that they ought to be dis- 
banded. 

Rey. Mr. Lapsley moved to lay the resolution of Dr. Backus 
on the table, and the motion was carried. 

The question then recurred on the report of the Committee. 

The previous question was called for and sustained. 

The report of the Committee embracing the preamble and 
resolutions was then adopted, and is as follows: 

The Committee to whom were referred the papers relating 
to the Synod of Baltimore, reported that they find the matter 
in hand to be one of much difficulty and delicacy—one in which 
the feelings and the rights of beloved and esteemed brethren 
are deeply interested, and, therefore, one demanding much 
prudence and forbearance from all those immediately con- 
cerned; that the last Assembly had before it nearly all the 
material facts in the case, and that, whatever acts of discour- 
tesy it may have committed, it but exercised what all admit 
was a power within its hands, although perhaps, an extreme 
one. The question is then reduced mainly to one concerning 
the propriety of certain boundaries of the Synod of Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. The Committee therefore unanimously re- 
commend the following resolutions. 
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Resolved, 1. That the Synod of Baltimore be continued, 
composed substantially of its present Presbyteries, 

Resolved, 2. That the Synods of New Jersey, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and Virginia be, and they are hereby directed so to 
settle their respective boundaries, as to best secure the efficiency © 
of their own bodies, the convenience of their individual mem- 
bers, and the harmony of the Church. 

Resolved, 3. And the Committee recommends further, that it 
be suggested to the parties concerned, to agree that the Sus- 
quehanna river be the western boundary of the Presbytery of 
Donegal; and also to consider whether it will not be the best 
for their interests to detach the Presbytery of Huntingdon from 
the Synod of Philadelphia, and attach it to the Synod of Bal- 
timore, and to transfer the Presbytery of Luzerne from the 
Synod of New Jersey to the Synod of Philadelphia, and that 
they all shall report to the next General Assembly. 

Resolved, 4. That the Rappahannock river be established as 
the boundary between the Presbyteries of Winchester in the 
Synod of Baltimore, and of Hast Hanover in the Synod of Vir- 
ginia, according to the petition of the church in Fredericks- 
burg, and the consent of the Synods interested. 


Delegates to, and from other Churches. 


The Rev: Mr. Cumming was the delegate from the General 
Association of New Hampshire. The statistical information 
communicated, is to be found in the following paragraphs of his 


address : é 
““ Mr. Moderator :—lIt is with pleasure that I extend to this _ 


Assembly the Christian salutation of the General Association 
of New Hampshire. Our General Association embraces one 
hundred and fifty eight ministers, divided into fourteen local 
Associations. We have on our minutes 187 churches, a few of 
which belong also to the Londonderry Presbytery. These 
churches contain 20,309 communicants. During the past year 
no general revival of religion has been experienced, yet we 
have enjoyed gentle showers in many places. Our Missionary 
Society is earnestly looking after the feeble and destitute 
churches, and trying to build up the waste places. Our trea- 
sury has received $8,723 during the year, of which about 
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3,000 has been paid to the American House Missionary Society 
in New York, and the balance expended in sustaining forty-five 
missionaries in forty-nine feeble churches and congregations. 

‘Our Bible Society has raised about $7,000, dsitributed 
‘ 28,000 Bibles and Testaments, and by its Colporteurs visited 
46,000 families. We design to have the whole State supplied 
as often as once in five years, and many places every year. 

‘“‘Sabbath-schools are sustained in all our churches. They 
are attended by a large portion of our congregations, as well 
adults as children. Our Sabbath-school libraries furnish a 
large portion of our families with choice reading matter. Our 
Common-School system pervades the whole State, and every 
child from four to twenty has an opportunity of obtaining a 
good English education. Of a population of 320,000, 90,000 
are reported as attending our Common-Schools. ‘To sustain 
these schools, the State raises by tax $205,000. We have also 
fifty-three incorporated Academies. The venerable Dartmouth 
College is efficiently pursuing its work under a corps of nine- 
teen officers, with three hundred and fifty-three students. Our 
expenses for education are not less than $300,000 for tuition; 
and including board, books, &c., would probably not fall below 
13 millions.” 

The Rev. Messrs. Sabin and H. M. Storrs, delegates from 
the General Association of Massachusetts, informed the As- 
sembly that there were in connection with the Association 
over 500 ministers and about the same number of churches; 
that the Unitarians, formerly nearly equal in number to the 
. Orthodox, were now reduced to 160 ministers; and that the 
Theological Seminary at Andover was in a flourishing condi- 
tion, having one hundred students, a larger number than they 
had had for several years. Mr. Storrs said he was surprised to 
learn, since his visit to the West, that the people of Massachu- 
setts were regarded as a staid, sober and settled community; 
whereas in fact there is no State in which thought is so 
unsettled, where Infidelity and Romanism are so active, if not 
so powerful. 

This is a statement the correctness of which we do not 
question. It suggests an inquiry into the causes of this re- 
markable fact. Why is it that in a community founded by one 
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of the most orthodox and pious set of men the world ever saw, 
where the truth has always been free, where intelligence and 
education are more generally diffused than in any other com- 
munity of equal extent on earth, why is it that in such a 
community thought is more unsettled, that Unitarianism is so 
prevalent, and that Infidelity and Romanism are more active 
than in any other State of the American Union? Allsuch results 
are doubtless due to the joint operation of many causes. We 
do not pretend to be able to indicate them. We, however, 
are satisfied that one of the most efficient is to be found in 
the unscriptural church organization, which has prevailed in 
Massachusetts. If God has ordained a particular form of 
church polity, a departure from that form must inevitably be 
productive of evil. We believe that the independency of each 
worshipping assembly, is just as unscriptural and just as much 
opposed to the genius of Christianity, as the independence and 
isolation of each individual Christian man. Where there is no 
discipline over churches, the result must be the same, as where 
there is no discipline over individuals. If any Christian church 
should be organized on the principle of allowing every member 
to hold and profess just what opinions he pleases, it would very 
soon lose its distinction as a Christian character altogether. 
In like manner, where a denomination, or community of indivi- 
dual congregations, is organized on the principle of Indepen- 
dency, that community will be apt to lose its Christian 
character. If a garden is conducted on the plan of letting the 
weeds and fruits have an equal chance, the weeds will soon 
overrun the ground, There is a difference between license _ 
and liberty. The latter is not inconsistent with authority and 
supervision, What would become of a State in which each 
county and township was independent of all the rest? What 
would become of our national union, if we had no common 
legislature or judiciary ? What would become of the Presby- 
terian Church, if one congregation might be Augustinian, 
another Pelegian, and another Socinian? So long as any man 
is free to join the Presbyterian Church or not, and so long as 
he is liable to no civil pains or penalty for renouncing its faith, 
there is nothing inconsistent with religious liberty in the exer- 
cise of spiritual discipline over all the churches embraced in 
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our communion. That thought is more unsettled and infidelity 
more active in a community in which Independency has been 
more fully carried out, than any other in our country, is just 
what, according to our views, might have been expected. 

The Rev. Mr. Thayer, the delegate from the Consociated 
Churches of Rhode Island, stated in his address, that there were 
58 churches with 2500 churches included in their body, which 
were in a prosperous condition. 

Delegates were, as usual, appointed to represent the Assem- 
bly before the General Associations of New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. The Assembly declined to con- 
tinue the interchange of delegates with the General Association 
of Connecticut, on account of the offensive character of the 
communications from that body, and for other reasons. Those 
reasons we have not seen fully stated in any report of the pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly, but from what we know of the facts 
of the case, we are persuaded that the publication of the report 
of the committee, on whose recommendation the Assembly acted, 
will satisfy the Christian public that the discontinuance of our 
correspondence with the General Association of Connecticut 
was due to our self-respect and to the cause of truth. 

The committee also recommended that in accordance with 
the action of the Assembly of last year no delegate should be 
appointed to the Synod of the German Reformed Church. 
This recommendation was not adopted, and after some debate, 
on the motion of Dr. Krebs, the committee were instructed to 
nominate delegates to that body. When, however, the nomi- 
_nation was made, Dr. Plumer, in view of the difference of 
opinion as to the propriety of sending any delegate, moved to 
lay the subject on the table, which motion was carried; and 
therefore no delegate was appointed. 


Ashmun Institute. 


Rey. A. Hamilton, D. D., from the Presbytery of New Cas- 
tle, addressed the Assembly in regard to the interests of the 
Ashmun Institute. The name chosen for the Institute was that 
of an early and devoted friend of the African race. Its loca 
tion 1s within the bounds of the New Castle Presbytery, which 
embraces Chester county in Pennsylvania, New Castle in Del- 
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aware, and Cecil county in Maryland. Its aim is thoroughly 
to educate pious young coloured men so that they may be able 
to preach to and teach their own race here and in Africa. A 
charter has been secured from the State of Pennsylvania. 
Local agents have been appointed, and about $2,000 secured. 
A few words in regard to the necessity of such an institution: 
No such institution exists in our country. It is needed, for no 
college in the North or West admits them. There are occa- 
sional exceptions to this. The Governor of the State of Mary- 
land, in Liberia, graduated at Bowdoin College, and is a man 
of fine talents. His State papers would do no discredit to the 
Governor of any of our States. 

We have forty coloured churches in New Castle. The col- 
oured people have a great tendency to segregate themselves in 
their religious worship, from the whites, and few coloured 
preachers have more than a common education. As a general 
thing, far more is doing in the South for them than elsewhere. 
Many men devote much of their time to preaching to the slaves 
—who does not recollect Dr. C. C. Jones ?—some their entire 
time in this way. Our missionary efforts in Africa need them. 
White men only can labour there as a forlorn hope. Does not 
the General Assembly owe it to herself, placed as she is by 
God’s providence, to use her efforts to elevate, educate and 
christianize the African race? Will she not help us in some 
way? 

Dr. Plumer introduced the following resolutions in regard to 
the Ashmun Institute. 

Resolved, That this General Assembly has heard with 
pleasure of the design and practical effort on the part of the 
Presbytery of New Castle, to establish a school in which 
coloured young men of piety may receive a thorough Classical 
and Theological education, fitting them for the work of the 
ministry, and for teaching among the destitute thousands of this 
country, and the millions of Africa. 

Resolved, That we regard this work as an important prelimi- 
nary work, aiming at the highest good of the African race, 
wherever found; and hereby express our cordial approbation of 
it, and recommend our churches cheerfully and liberally to co- 
operate in this work of faith and labour of love. 
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These resolutions were advocated by Drs. Plumer, Boardman, 
and 8. R. Wilson, and adopted. 


Commissions. 


Dr. Lacy, from the Judicial Committee, reported on the res- 
olution offered by Dr. Wines, instructing the Judiciary Com- 
mittee to consider some action looking to the relief of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in judicial cases, either the appointment of a 
commission to hear and issue such cases, or the adoption of an 
overture to be sent down to the Presbyteries, or some other 
plan. 

In regard to the first suggestion, the committee reported it 
unconstitutional, and the second inexpedient; which conclu- 
sions the report argued at some length, and further reported 
by a small majority that it was inexpedient to attempt any 
change. 

Judge Fine submitted a minority report favouring an amend- 
ment in the constitution, and proposing an overture to be sent 
down to the Presbyteries, asking—Shall the constitution be so 
amended as to terminate all judicial cases originating in church 
sessions in the Synod, and all originating in Presbyteries, in 
the General Assembly? 

When the subject came up for discussion, Dr, Wines moved 
a resolution declaring that so much of the report of the com- 
mittee as pronounced the appointment of a commission by the 
Assembly, unconstitutional, be not approved. His argument 
in support of this resolution embraced the following points. 

1. The General Assembly is a representative body, and does 
not act from powers original and primary. Its powers are not 
so extensive as those of the old Synod, which was a meeting of 
all the Presbyteries in one body. ‘The General Assembly 
is vested only with defined powers, which it cannot enlarge with- 
out the original constituencies—the Presbyteries.” 

This is a very common theory, but in our opinion an erroneous 
one, with respect to our constitution. All legitimate church 
courts act from inherent primary powers. Neither Session, 
Presbytery, Synod, nor Assembly, derives its powers from the 
constitution. The constitution is of the nature of a treaty, or 
compact between different portions of the Church, as to the way 
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in which their inherent powers may be exercised. If a Presby- 
tery may ordain, or try a minister, what is to hinder a Synod 
or a General Assembly doing so? Nothing in the world but an 
agreement that they will not exercise these powers. All church 
councils representing the church are vested with all church 
power. A Presbytery may do all that a Session may do; a 
Synod can do all that a Presbytery or Session can do; and the 
General Assembly can do all that a Synod, Presbytery or Ses- 
sion can do—except so far as their hands are tied by a written 
agreement. Even a Presbytery can exercise its inherent pow- 
ers only according to the prescriptions of the constitution. It 
is not the true theory of our government, therefore, that the 
General Assembly has only delegated powers. It has all 
church power, legislative, judicial and executive—though the 
exercise of these powers, as in the case of the Presbytery, is 
limited and guided by a written constitution; and therefore it is 
true that our Assembly, under the limitation of the constitution, 
has not the powers of the original Synod, of which it is the suc- 
cessor. Still the distinction here stated is one of importance. 
Much depends on the question, whether our constitution is a 
grant, or a limitation of powers. 

2. The second point in Dr. Wines’s argument is, that when 
the Assembly is constituted, its members, though chosen by the 
Presbyteries, &c., act as officers of the whole Church, and not 
as mere delegates or agents of their Presbyteries. The local 
appointment gives a title to the office of a member of the Gen- 
eral Assembly; but it does not in any sense, limit or (so to speak) 
localize his functions or powers. His act, as a member of the 
General Assembly, is, in its influence and effect, the act of all 
the Church. 

3. Fourteen commissioners, one-half at least being ministers, 
are a quorum, warranting the full and binding action of the 
body, in the exercise of all its functions and powers, with the 
same effect as if all the commissioners were present. It is not 
important to the validity of its acts, that its members should be 
delegates from different localities, nor that they should repre- 
sent different Presbyteries or Synods. It is not important to 
such validity that there were originally a greater number of 
commissioners, and that the quorum is only those who remain 
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after others have left the Assembly. It is not important that 
there should be any elders, but only that at least one-half of 
the number be ministers. Hence, it is in the constitution of 
the Assembly, that its powers may all be exercised by a part 
of its members, such part being not less than fourteen. It 
cannot, therefore, be a violation in substance of the constitu- 
tion, that a mere quorum should exercise its powers. Nor does 
it alter the case, whether there being but a bare quorum, arose 
from the fact that the other commissioners did not, from choice 
or necessity, originally join the meeting, or from the fact that 
they afterwards voluntarily left it. 

4, It is competent, also, Moderator, for every General As- 
sembly to make rules for its own government and the conduct 
of its business; and it can make such rules binding on itself as 
an Assembly, unless repealed by a majority of its whole 
number. This is a power inherent in all deliberative bodies, 
since it is a necessary check to the tyranny of majorities, and a 
necessary safeguard to the rights of minorities. Now, it is 
undoubtedly true, that no General Assembly can renounce any 
of its powers by any resolve, however positive, not to exercise 
them, and so bind itself from resuming them; since that would 
be simply resolving not to do what might be its duty; yet such 
a reason does not apply to rules requiring certain duties to be 
performed by a quorum of the body. Such a requirement 
would be but a legitimate and proper rule of business, and in 
no sense a renouncing of any duty. 

5. If these positions be correct, it would be, in substance, 
quite within the power of any General Assembly to appoint a 
commission of fourteen or more, and to assign to it any special 
business, executory or ministerial in its character; and the act 
of this commission, fourteen being present, in the absence of 
all the other members of the Assembly, would be valid, since it 
would be the act, not of another body created by the Assembly 
and exercising merely delegated powers, but the act of the 
Assembly itself. 

6. The only objection, on constitutional grounds, to this 
arrangement, as far as I can see, is the form of dissolving the 
Assembly. This, when performed by the Moderator, terminates 
its power of acting. But as the Assembly is not limited to 
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meeting once only, there can be no difficulty, at the close of 
its general business, to appoint certain business, consisting 
either of particular items or of particular classes of business, to 
be transacted by certain fourteen or more members, one-half at 
least always being ministers, and then to adjourn over the 
Assembly. The persons named would continue to be the As- 
sembly, and, when its business was closed, the Moderator could 
then proceed to the form of dissolution. It is to be under- 
stood, as a matter of course, that any or all of the members of 
the Assembly would have the right to be present, deliberate, 
and vote in the commission. 

7. I have spoken of assigning business, executive or minis- 
terial, as that which might lawfully be done by such a commis- 
sion. It may be urged that the mode of reasoning would war- 
rant the commission in transacting all kinds of business, if the 
Assembly should choose to direct it so to do. Perhaps it 
would. But it would not be within a reasonable performance 
of duty by the body of the Assembly to make so wide a devo- 
lution of its powers, and therefore limited devolution alone 
should be thought of. 

8. Every such plan as that which I have thus briefly 
sketched, is undoubtedly open to the observation, that by judi- 
cial and any other powers being confided to the large body of 
the Assembly, it is the fair understanding and meaning that 
they should be exercised by all the body, or, at least, by as 
many as can be convened. ‘The observation is certainly 
weighty. But, on the other hand, the necessity requiring 
some such plan is still more weighty. The large body of the 
Assembly cannot continue together so long as to terminate 
every item, without the greatest inconvenience to its members 
and injury to the churches. Members, in a long session, must 
be continually leaving the body, and so reducing its number. 
And the question really is, whether the final residuum shall be 
an accidental or a selected quorum, and whether they shall 
be put to the inconvenience of an over-protracted meeting, 
or be permitted to enjoy the convenience of an adjourned 
meeting. | 

9, As one Assembly cannot make rules of business for 
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another, the plan would need to be renewed by the resolve of 
every General Assembly, acting for itself. 

Judge Fine and Dr. Plumer opposed the adoption of Dr. 
Wines’s resolution, and, on motion of Dr. Krebs, the whole 
subject was finally indefinitely postponed. 

So far as we can judge from the reports of the debates, the 
objections to the appointment of a commission for judicial 
cases, were not urged with the plausibility and force with which 
they were presented last year by Chancellor Johns and Dr. 
McMasters. The great objection then urged was, that a court 
could not delegate its powers. What would be thought, it was 
asked, of the Supreme Court of the United States, if that ven- 
erable body should delegate its functions to a part of its mem- 
bers? The answer to this objection is, that there is no 
delegation of powers involved in the appointment of a commis- 
sion. A quorum of a Presbytery, no matter how large the 
Presbytery may be, is the Presbytery; a quorum of a Synod 
is the Synod, and a quorum of the Assembly is the Assembly. 
In like manner, inasmuch as a commission must embrace at 
least a quorum of the appointing body, a commission of a 
Presbytery is the Presbytery, a commission of the Synod is 
the Synod, and a commission of the Assembly is the Assembly. 
A commission, therefore, is not of the nature of a committee 
with powers, but it is the appointing body itself, adjourned to 
meet at a certain time and place, for the transaction of a spe- 
cific business—with the understanding expressed or implied, 
that while the whole body may convene, certain members are 
required to attend. When a candidate for the ministry is to 
be ordained, A B are appointed to take part in the exercises. 
It is understood that any member may be present, but in point 
of fact, few beyond those named are generally convened. They 
are the Presbytery, whether any other member is present or 
not; and they act as such. In many cases, they examine the 
candidate, they judge of his qualifications and orthodoxy, they 
decide whether he shall be ordained or not, and if the way be 
clear, they ordain him. Does any body cry out against this, 
as a delegation of powers? or against three or four men being 
trusted to exercise the functions of a body consisting it may be 
of eighty or a hundred members? In England, the House of 
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Lords is the court of ultimate appeal in judicial cases. When 
they have transacted their ordinary business, they adjourn to 
meet in their judicial capacity for the trial of causes, but it is 
with the understanding that none need attend but the law- 
Lords; and, in point of fact, few others ever do attend. What 
constitutional principle, then, forbids a Presbytery or Synod, 
when their ordinary business is transacted, adjourning to meet 
for the trial of a judicial case, with the understanding, that (as 
in the case of an ordination,) while the whole body may con- 
vene, certain specified members are obligated to attend? It 
may, however, be objected, that the Presbytery and Synods 
are permanent bodies, and the Assembly is an annual one, and 
is dissolved and not adjourned. The Assembly, however, may 
sit a whole year. It may sit a month, and then adjourn to 
meet at any time within the year it may see fit to appoint. We 
are, therefore, unable to see any constitutional objection to the 
appointment of a judicial commission. It is well known that 
our ecclesiastical courts have often appointed such bodies, and 
that the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland annually 
appoints a commission, to which all unfinished business is refer- 
red. It is said that this is because the session of that body is 
limited by law to ten days. ‘This, however, does not apply to 
the Free Church. Besides, what difference does it make? If 
it is anti-presbyterial to act bya commission, the law of the 
State cannot make it Presbyterial. It is no presumption, 
therefore, to say that a mode of action which has been adopted 
for centuries by the most stringent and influential Presbyterian 
Church in the world, of its own free will, is not inconsistent 
with the principles of Presbyterianism. 

It is, therefore, a mere question of expediency. Something 
must be done to relieve the Assembly of the pressure of judi- 
cial cases. To make appeals stop with the Synod, violates an 
essential principle of our system, and must tend to the dissolu- 
tion of the Church. The appointment of a commission is a 
long tried and approved method of relief, and we hope it will 
be ultimately adopted, not only by the Assembly, but by 
Synods and Presbyteries. 

It is said, that probably not more than forty members would 
attend a commission of the Assembly, and then we should have 
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a body not more than one-half as large as an ordinary Synod, 
acting as the supreme judicatory of the Church—with its two 
thousand ministers and two hundred thousand communicants. 
It is said, also, that if the decisions of such a body were not to 
be reviewed, its power would be alarming, and if reviewed, it 
would be of no use. It is further said, the Church would have 
no confidence in the judgments of such a body. It is evident, 
that these objections are addressed to the imagination, and not 
to the understanding. Fourteen members are a quorum of the 
Assembly, and may constitutionally act as the supreme judica- 
tory of the Church. Seven members are a quorum of a Synod, 
and may act for the whole body. Three are a quorum of a 
Presbytery, even if it consists of an hundred members. The 
United States’ Court consists of some eight or ten judges, and 
lays down the law for twenty millions of freemen. A dozen 
law-Lords make decisions affecting all the subjects of Great 
Britain. It is a mere chimera, that a commission would be a 
monstrum horrendum. Respect and confidence follow compe- 
tency and fidelity, not numbers. 


Complaint from the Synod of the Dutch Church. 


Rev. Dr. Boardman presented certain documents which had 
been placed in his hands by the Rey. Dr. Lee, of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, relating to the action of the North River Pres- 
bytery in the reception of the Rev. Mr. Smuller, and the orga- 
nization of a Presbyterian church at Kingston, New York, 
composed wholly of members of the Reformed Dutch Church, 
without dismission. The General Synod of the Dutch Church 
consider this action as in conflict with the terms of correspond- 
ence between the General Assembly and this body. These 
papers were referred to the Committee to nominate delegates 
to corresponding bodies. 

This subject was finally disposed of by the adoption, on the 
motion of the Rev. Mr. Gildersleeve, of the following resolu- 
tions, viz. 

1. That though the Consistory of the Reformed Dutch 
Church may have been wrong in refusing dismissions to its 
members, yet this Assembly disapproves the action of North 
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River Presbytery in hastily organizing them into a Presbyte- 
rian church. 

2. That though the Classis of Ulster may have done wrong 
in refusing the Rey. Mr. Smuller a dismission, yet the Assem- 
bly does not approve of the action of North River Presbytery 
in receiving him at that time. 

3. That the Stated Clerk be directed to express to the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church, the deep regret of 
this General Assembly, that any cause of complaint should 
have arisen between the two bodies. 


Church Extension and a Fifth Board. 


The Board of Missions made a distinct report on the subject 
of Church Extension, of which the following is a brief abstract. 

The balance of the Church Extension Fund, on the Ist of 
April, 1854, was $6,332.17. 

The receipts from April 1, 1854, to April 1, 1855, were, 
from individuals, $1,669.24, and from churches, $3,577.24; 
making the receipts $5,246.48; which, added to the amount in 
hand on April 1, 1854, make a total of $11,578.65. The ap- 
' propriations paid from April 1, 1854, to April 1, 1855, amount 
to $7,405.55, which leaves a balance in the Treasury, April 1, 
1855, of $4,173.10. There are, however, unpaid appropria- 
tions, amounting to $5,840.00, which would more than con- 
sume this balance, and leave the Church Extension Fund in 
debt, $1,666.90. 

Appropriations have been made during the year to forty-six 
churches, scattered over twenty-four Synods, and within the 
bounds of thirty-seven Presbyteries. 

Forty-nine churches have been finished during the year, and 
have received their respective appropriations. 

For the purpose of comparison, we state, that the receipts for 
Church Extension from the 1st of April, 18538, to the Ist of 
April, 1854, were as follows:—From andindauals $3,211.98, 
and from churches, $3,086.16; making a total of $6,298.09. 
From this it appears that the csiges this year were $1,051.61 
less than the year preceding. The number of churches which 
were finished last year, and which received their appropriations 
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was thirty-five; the number this year, was forty-nine, being 
fourteen more than the year previous. 

As it may be desirable to know the gross amount that has 
been received from the commencement of the Church Exten- 
sion Fund, we add the following statement. Cash received for 
Church Extension, from July 20, 1844, to April 1, 1855—from 
individuals, $47,711.27, and from churches, $20,832.79; making 
a total of $68,544.06. The whole number of churches which 
have received appropriations during this period, is 382, and 
these are scattered over every section of our Church. 

The importance of this subject, and the diversity of opinion 
in relation to the best method of carrying on this department 
of Christian benevolence, gave rise to the most protracted and 
able debate of the sessions of the Assembly. Several different 
plans were proposed. 

First, the Rev. Dr. Backus, as Chairman of the Committee 
on Domestic Missions, moved the adoption of the following 
resolutions : 

Resolved, That in view of the peculiar emergencies of the 
case, and the increasing demand for aid in erecting churches in 
the new and destitute settlements of the country, some more 
vigorous effort than is now in operation, ought to be made by 
our Church at large, to supply this need. 

Resolved, That in order to carry out the purpose of the fore- 
going resolution, there be annually elected by the General 
Assembly, as long as it shall be found necessary, a Committee 
of Church Extension, consisting of ministers and elders, 
to superintend the business of collecting, appropriating and dis- 
bursing the necessary funds, with power to appoint a Corres- 
ponding Secretary and a Treasurer. 

Resolved, That the Committee of Church Erection be located 
at the city of 

In support of these resolutions, Dr. Backus presented the 
case as it came before the Committee, and the reasons which 
induced them to propose the appointment of a Committee, 
rather than a Board. They decided first, that the object 
Was important, and one of peculiar importance at this time. 
2. They believed the manner for carrying it out, as reported, the 
one most desired by the friends of the measure, and they had 
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voted for it. If they had thought a Board would be more 
desirable they would have voted for it. They had chosen the 
name of a Committee instead of a Board, for the reason that it 
was a temporary body, and something for a peculiar present 
necessity—something which the next general Assembly might 
or might not repeat, or might continue for a series of years and 
then discontinue. 

2d. Others were in favour of establishing a fifth Board, and 
therefore moved that the report be recommitted with instruc- 
tions to that effect. After along debate that motion was lost 
by a vote of 102 to 106; “‘a large portion of the warmest 
friends of the Boards voting against the measure for a new 
Board.” 

3d. Dr. B. M. Smith, of Virginia,-and Mr. Beach of Mis- 
Sissippi, avowed themselves in favour of referring the whole 
subject of Church Extension to the several Synods. 

4th. Dr. Boardman was in favour of a transfer of the exist- 
ing committee of church extension, connected with the Board 
of Missions, to St. Louis, and introduced a resolution to instruct 
the Board to make that transfer. This motion was laid on 
the table by a vote of 113 to 83. 

5th. Dr. Thornwell preferred a transfer of the Board of 
Missions to some other place than Philadelphia, and therefore 
moved a series of resolutions to that effect. This motion failed. 

6th. Rev. Mr. Pelan moved the following as an amendment 
to the second resolution proposed by the Committee:—“ Re- 
solved, That in order to carry out the purposes of the foregoing 
resolution, there be elected by the General Assembly, as long 
as it shall be found necessary, a Committee of Church Erection 
consisting of ministers and elders, one-third to be 
elected for one year, one-third for two years and one-third for 
three years, to superintend the business of collecting, appro- 
priating and disbursing the necessary funds, with power to 
appoint a secretary and treasurer.” ‘This motion prevailed by 
a vote of 184 to 57. The blanks as to the number of the 
committee were filled by 12 ministers and 12 elders, and St. 
Louis was selected as the location of the Committee. 

We are able to present only an imperfect outline of the de- 
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bate on this whole subject. Dr. Plumer’s remarks in favour of 
a fifth Board are reported as follows: 

“The question has met the very kind of opposition, and from 
the very quarter, which he had predicted; and he was sorry to see 
it come from such quarters as it does. More than once he had 
been inclined to say, ‘Et tu, Brute!’ Let us remove the mists 
gathered about the subject. It has been said that building 
churches is not fit work for Christ’s Church. And yet there 
was a sweet singer of Israel, who, after all his Psalms and 
noble works, had yet one great work to do which God would 
not permit him to do; yet God approved highly his intention. 
It was the building a noble temple to the God of Israel. 
God is pleased with this work of building churches when it is 
necessary. And he believed, if the first church in New York 
was burned down, and the congregation should put up a log 
house, God would be displeased with it. Look at what Haggai 
said to the Jews when God’s house lay waste, and they dwelled 
in ceiled houses. Look at Ezra’s time, when, under the great 
revival, every four hundred and seventy souls had a synagogue 
built for them; and as if that were not enough, synagogues 
were so built as to bring a synagogue within two miles of every 
man’s dwelling. Building of churches, then, is an appropriate 
work for the Church of God. He was glad of the candour 
manifested in this discussion. One had called all the Boards 
fungt. He would look at the meaning. The word includes, 
according to Webster’s Dictionary, ‘toadstools,’ ‘mushrooms,’ 
&e. Are our Boards toadstools? If they are, they are the 
prettiest toadstools I ever saw. Or does he mean that they 
are ‘proud flesh?’ for this also, the Dictionary says, is the 
meaning of fungus. He would show some of the fruit of one 
of the toadstools. Here were 20,000 copies of Dr. Alexander’s 
tract on Justification. Excellent fruit this; and so through 
the whole catalogue of the Board of Publication. And there 
was another toadstool—the Board of Foreign Missions. He 
wished he could cause the army of missionaries to march in and 
around this building, and there should we see some of the 
noblest men in China, among our Indians, and throughout the” 
world, marshalled together as the great labourers in the vine- 
yard of the Lord. An excellent fruit! So might we say the 
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same of the other toadstools, the Boards of Education, and of 
Domestic Missions with its five hundred missionaries. He 
cared nothing for men’s theories here, but for practical results. 
He would give some. 

In 1843, a Board of Church Extension was moved, and next 
year was formed. And what have they done in eleven years? 
They have received and disbursed $67,000. Where did this 
come from? $47,000 came from a few private gentlemen; and 
from all the churches, about $20,000. Is this sufficient? But 
we are told that last year the thing was got up on a grand 
scale. And what was the result? It was $1300 less this year 
than last. He did not call this progress. None need be 
alarmed at the rashness of ‘such progress. It was, indeed, fol- 
lowing out the old proverb, “ Festina lente.” Again, it has 
been openly stated, that by the decision of this question will be 
determined whether the Church is in favour of, or opposed to 
Boards. So it has been published, and so events have shown 
it, and so they will show it. Look at the argumentsspused 
before this House against a Board in this scheme. Let us now 
examine what is the difference between a Committee and a 
Board. The only difference is this. A Committee is a body 
appointed by the Assembly, whose term of office expires next 
year; whereas a Board is divided intoclasses. And for this 
reason you cannot kill the Board of Domestic Missions under 
three years. And it was this that saved us in our contest with 
the New-school, who at one time proposed men opposed to the 
Board; but even had they elected them, they would have been 
a minority, and three years must have rolled away before they 
could have succeeded in destroying the Board. Again, it had 
struck him as strange, that men opposed to centralization 
should oppose a Board, and yet vote for a Committee where 
the power was even more concentrated. But let us examine 
why Boards were constituted. He read from the Minutes of 
1816, to show that the very object stated was to meet the fact, 
that the Standing Committee on Missions was not sufficiently 
energetic. They set aside even a Standing Committee after 
fourteen years’ trial, to say nothing of a Committee from year 
to year. Now, the opinion of such men as Janeway, Green, 
Miller, and others, should have some weight in this House. 

VOL. XXVII.—NO. III. 65 
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Then, too, add to this, that on this very subject the appointed 
Committee had been so inefficient as to fall off in one year 
$1300. Again, itis said, the work of the Board is done. But 
look at the progressive necessities of our country. We need 
six hundred ministers for destitute places. Abandon our 
Board of Missions and how shall these be met? 

Again, there is the flood of errors and of infidelity coming in 
upon us, and how shall we meet it without our Board of Publi- 
cation? And are not the wants of a perishing world abroad 
as great as they ever were? How then are we to abandon our 
Foreign Board? Are the difficulties then the same’or greater 
now than they ever were? How then can it be said, as has 
been said, that the Boards have fulfilled their work and may be 
laid aside? But it is said we cannot transfer our powers. 
Why not? Where is the harm? Did not Paul delegate powers 
to some to ordain elders and deacons in every city? There are 
some powers which we can delegate. It is objected that the 
Assegpbly ought to choose its Secretaries, and not the Board. 
But how can we in such an Assembly judge properly of men’s 
qualifications? Often a man may make very eloquent speeches 
who yet would be most unfit, by an unhappy temperament, to 
fill the post of Secretary. And ought not the wishes, too, of 
the discreet men already Secretaries in our Foreign Board, for 
example, to be consulted if we were about to vote for a new 
Secretary in that Board? Besides, consider also that the 
public faith of the Church has been pledged for the perpetuity 
of these Boards. Howso? They have been told to become incor- 
porated; and dying men and women have bequeathed money to 
those Boards in trust. Shall we break our faith? Need we 
fear because the beginning is small in this new scheme? No— 
for look at the increase in the disbursements of our present 
Boards. Here is a Board of Publication that has this year dis- 
tributed $91,000, and yet the beginning of that Board was the 
transmission of $100 each to Drs. Alexander and Miller, by a 
gentleman, asking one to write a tract on Justification, and the 
other on Presbyterianism. Such will be the increase of this 
Board if it is established. He loathed this constant irritation 
of our public officers. He would say, as Burke said of the 
British ministry, “if you will call these men up, and try and 
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execute them,” the matter will at least be dignified; but as 
for this constant, underhand, stealthy stabbing of them, his 
soul loathed it. He hoped the House would listen to a full dis- 
cussion of this important subject. “It is for the interest of 
the republic that there should be an end of strife.” Let breth- 
ren say what their views are, and let us settle this question. 
With respect to the brethren about Philadelphia, who sympa- 
thize with certain persons opposed to the Boards so far as to 
vote with them, he would predict that the time would come 
when they and their concerns would go by the board. If Phil- 
adelphia turns against the Boards, the Church will turn against 
Philadelphia. He would say that the worthy and modest Sec- 
retary of the Board of Missions, who is here, is not opposed to 
separating the Church Extension work entirely from that Board. 
He mentioned this to show, that though the Board of Education 
seemed determined to throw its influence against a Board of 
Church Extension, the Board of Missions was not disposed to 
do so. It is remarkable too, that these brethren who are most 
zealous in pulling down, are very much at fault when it comes 
to building up. What do they propose? A Committee to go 
out every year, instead of a Board, and the Secretary to be 
elected by the Assembly. As to the election of a Secretary by 
the Assembly, there would be great difficulties. Suppose, for 
instance, that the Secretary of that Board should be taken from 
this world, and this Assembly should elect a successor. Suppose 
the person elected should decline, then your Board is without 
a Secretary for twelve months. The same thing might be 
repeated the next year, until five years would sometimes elapse 
before a Secretary could be secured. 

As to the expense, that would be the same for a Board as 
for a Committee. Room-rent, salary, &c., would be the same, 
unless you get an inferior man; and on that principle you 
might be like the Irishman who got a stove which saved half 
the wood, and resolved to get two, that he might save all. 
Neither the word “Committee,” nor “Board,” is in the Scrip- 
tures; and if brethren insist on the jus divinum he did not know 
where they would get their authority, unless from that text, 
“The thing that thou hast received, that commit thou to faith- 
ful men.” With the exception too, of the difficulty of break- 
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ing up a Board in a single year, as stated this morning, a 
Board and Committee are the same. And is the Church, by a 
vote, ready virtually to vote down Boards, when they have done 
so much for us? A New-school man, who started to St. Louis 
the other day, said he was for going into the lumber business 
too; it had so enriched the Old-school, and made them such a 
magnificent Church. The very things the New-school men 
fought against in 1837 and ’38, they were now running after 
with all their might. We cannot abandon the Boards. We 
have need too, of a permanent organization for the West and 
Southwest, and not a mere temporary committee. Pittsburgh 
was once in the West; afterwards Cincinnati; then Louisville; 
and still later, St. Louis; but the centre of the United States 
is four hundred and sixty-nine miles further West. There are 
eight hundred miles of the most fertile land in the world west of 
the Mississippi yet to be occupied. We must have men who 
will, year after year, study this field. Moreover, who would 
accept a Secretaryship of a Committee for a single year? 
Our Presbyterian people love stability. But a sub-commit- 
tee of the Board of Domestic Missions is proposed. This 
is an imperium in imperio—looking to Philadelphia for 
support, not of the Board of Missions, but under it. The 
Secretary of the Board of Missions is entirely willing that 
this work shall be taken out of her hands. It is said that by 
not organizing another Board, we shall get rid of another 
collection. But would it not be as annoying to give a 
collection to a Committee, as to a fifth Board? He wished it 
to be understood too, that if we are going on to make war on 
Boards, we must carry out the principle, and kill the Boards of 
our Theological Seminaries also. 

As to the divine right of Presbyterianism, he believed the 
office of Presbyter was the highest in the Scriptures, and that 
ruling elders and deacons were of divine origin; but he did not 
believe that the word of God made a Committee a thing of 
divine or apostolic authority, any more than a Board. There 
was one thing in Presbyterianism which’ certainly is of divine 
right, viz., that the strong shall help the weak. Suppose you 
hand this matter over to the Synods; we shall have some of the 
Synods helping themselves, and not sending fifty cents a year 
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to help others. There is still another point in the divine right 
of Presbyterianism, ‘‘Remember the words of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, how he said, It is more blessed to give than to receive.” 
He had not the slightest objection to the strict construction of 
the Constitution. The ground that the Assembly has no right 
to appoint Boards, is precisely the same taken by the New- 
school men in the Assembly of 1836, at Pittsburgh. If the 
Assembly is not tosit all the year round, it must appoint some 
party to do its work. What an area we have for church build- 
ing! The State of Texas has territory enough to make forty- 
five such states as Massachusetts, and the State of California 
would make forty-five such States as New Hampshire. He was 
not usually in favour of summoning dead friends as arguments; 
but when he remembered how that noble man, John Breckin- 
ridge, fought and laboured for these Boards, he was astonished 
at some things he now heard and saw. If the spirit of that 
gifted man could now come back, and see us Old-school people 
striving to pull down these Boards, what would he think of us? 
Those who once laboured with us, might weep to see us endea- 
vouring to overthrow what had been gained with so much diffi- 
culty, and at such sacrifices. 

The Rey. Dr. Smith—This is a question of form, and the 
matter will doubtless be brought up again; yet why not pro- 
ceed at once with the discussion? If we wish this manner and 
form, why not at once make it so? Still the main issues are 
really now before us under the motion torecommit. There 
are two chief considerations. I leave out altogether the place. 
One respects the making this matter of equal importance with 
the subjects of Missions and Education. The other respects 
the name. ‘True, a name seems to be nothing, and yet you see 
that men feel there is a difference. Even Dr. Plumer has inti- 
mated that a Committee is not the same thing as a Board. Now 
he wished to know what there is in a Board of more dignity 
than in a Committee. Why make this distinction? Why offer 
such ground for cavil? He cared not himself which name you 
take, if no difference is intended. But when the ground is 
openly taken that there is a difference, he must resist the 
change. This is the way to open the door for giving colour to 
the arguments of those whom we have called cavillers; and in 
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reality to fasten on the Church a power outside of itself. He 
would sooner reject all our Boards. If, then, the words really 
mean the same, why argue for a change? and if not, then the 
whole matter is ina dangerous position. As to the intrinsic 
merits of the enterprise contemplated, there can be but one 
opinion; the only difference regards the quo modo. But he 
felt it his duty to present the view of his Presbytery. Our 
objections are, 1. We doubt very much, when the General 
Board or Committee is formed, whether it will be possible to 
bring before that Committee such grounds of action as shall 
enable them to act judiciously. To commission a minister for 
a certain field, and to build a church there, are two very differ- 
ent things. In one you can be easily and properly informed, 
though at a distance from the field; but not so in the other. 
Even a contiguous Presbytery may find it difficult to ascertain 
the necessity for having a house of worship erected. Even 
their recommendation then may be illusive.* What different 
opinions are entertained respecting every railroad that is built 
as to the propriety of running in its present direction! Human 
nature is a very capricious thing; and we should be under the 
constant liability to make mistakes, and build when we ought 
not to build. Now suppose we commit the matter to Synods— 
mark, 1 do not say Presbyteries—for as to these the action 
would not be so generally judicious as the Synods would exer- 
cise. Now Synods would have the whole ground before them. 
Their area of supervision would be restricted. And ifa Synod 
(like that of California) were weak, it could ask assistance from 
a neighbouring Synod. If the Synods should set the matter 
fairly before the Presbyteries, and ask from each such or such 
an amount of money, it would be supplied. By this plan we 
should avoid many expenses incidental to a Board, and which 
are necessary to set it a going. Many of our churches will be 
long in getting reached by the exhortations which will prove to 
them the necessity and dignity and importance of this enter- 
prise. It will be long before our people will put the building 
up of brick and mortar on a level with the preaching of the 
gospel. If we appoint, then, such a Committee at St. Louis, 
let the matter still be attended to by the Synods, and let each 
of these Synods be directed to transmit to this committee their 
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surplus funds, to be used by this committee for the help of the 
feeble. Let us be careful how we proceed. I have no liking 
for the slow gait of the tortoise, any more than Dr. Plumer, and 
yet we know that sometimes the slow but steady tortoise at the 
last overcomes the nimble and careless hare. 

Subsequently, when speaking of Mr. Pelan’s proposition, Dr. 
Smith said :—The resolution now before us is the same as that 
rejected yesterday ; or what is tantamount to the erection of a 
fifth Board. He could never see that a Board was so essen- 
tially different from aCommittee. It had been strenuously 
maintained. But he could not think so. And in taking his 
position, he was obliged to take ground, as he before intimated, 
against his Presbytery. The only difference insisted upon, had 
been that a Board has powers beyond a Committee. Now, if it 
be intended by the present Committee to go beyond what it is 
appointed to do by the Assembly, he was opposed to it. He 
referred to the origin of the Boards of the Church. It had 
sprung from the custom of our old missionary associations, to 
assign the business to the hands of a Committee called a Board, 
from the use of the same term in civil life. 

When the Assembly took up the subject, it adopted the same 
practice and nomenclature. At first the committees were 
yearly appointed. But in the time of our troubles it was 
deemed necessary, in order to save our plans of benevolence 
from destruction, to add this feature to make them more per- 
manent. But he did not believe that our Assembly esteemed 
this an essential feature of their plan. Now, if this feature 
was necessary for the preservation of this committee, he would 
agree to it; but he did not conceive it to be, and as there was 
such a difference of opinion, he thought it unadvisable. Again, 
he believed that Corresponding Secretaries could as well be 
elected by the General Assembly as by the Board. He vindi- 
cated the patient faithfulness and laboriousness of the Boards 
of the Church. Their office was no sinecure. They spent 
hours of patient labour for the Church, and instead of being 
carped at, they deserved an annual vote of thanks from the 
Assembly. He was in favour, then, of having an annual com- 
mittee, if we have a committee at all. His great object was, 
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not to build up Boards or to overthrow them. It was to build 
up the kingdom of Jesus Christ; and so long as our Boards 
did their work well, he always looked favourably on them. 

The Rev. Mr. Coe— Resides in the Northwest, and was an 
eye-witness of the necessities of the case. He would make 
some remarks. 1. As to what they want; and 2. Why they 
want it. This is not a mere Northwestern measure. All the 
West and Southwest especially need the same relief. We 
want then a separate organization, such as shall draw out large 
and continued supplies to meet a large demand. We want only 
to be aided in part. We do not ask for the whole sum neces- 
sary for building. Often only a fourth part would be sufficient. 
We do not need splendid edifices. The Eastern brethren have 
a right to such, if they prefer them. Let them build them and 
glorify God. But we ask help to build plain structures, where- 
in to worship God. Why, then, do we want it? First—From 
the vastness of the field. In seven Synods of Iowa, Wisconsin, 
and three northern Presbyteries of Illinois, we have 350 organ- 
ized churches. Here we need over a hundred houses, and, it 
is safe to say, that a hundred places more might easily be 
selected where they are necessary. We require then, this day, 
for this single field, $30,000. Look, too, at the vast tide of 
emigration, and the progress of improvement, which demands 
energetic measures. The population that comes there often 
bring means with them, and demand and make improvements 
for themselves and families. There is St. Paul. Six years 
ago, it was a trading house; now it has over 6000 inhabitants, 
with churches and buildings that would not disgrace our Hast- 
tern cities. Look at our own progress as a Church. We have 
one hundred ministers, where, ten years ago, we had only nine, 
and nine Presbyteries where we had but one. In fact, no por- 
tion of our country is opening more rapidly than the North- 
west. Different nations are gathering there. Norwegians, 
Hollanders, Swedes, are all here, and all need our help. He 
referred to his own church, which had begun in great feeble- 
ness, but received some assistance. It was then said, “‘ We 
give you just two years to die in.”” But what are the results? 
They had a beautiful building, an active church, and had given 
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more to Church Extension than they had ever received. He 
referred also to what the church at St. Paul was doing, show- 
ing the advantage of a building in making the church self-sus- 
taining. Before the church was erected, hardly a hundred 
dollars could be obtained for the support of the ministry; but 
when the church was built, on the first day they were offered 
nine hundred dollars for the rent of the pews, and thus at once 
made the church self-sustaining. We have great difficulties. 
A main one is the want of the Presbyterian element to work 
upon. Another is the want of homogeneity in our population. 
In his own church he had Dutch, Scotch, Irish, Germans, 
Canadians, and a few representatives from every State in the 
Union. They had also all sorts of religions. Again, we have 
the liberality of others to contend with. We do not, indeed, 
object to this liberality. Itis right. But we must keep pace 
with it, or we shall be outstripped. UJltraism also stands in 
in our way, and error of doctrine. Yet it is true that the 
people prefer the preaching of sound doctrine when they can 
get it. Wealso are styled the pro-slavery Church; and this is 
used against us. We need aid to stem the tide of fanaticism 
and ultraism. The success, thus far, of those who have founded 
Presbyterianism there, should stimulate benevolence towards 
that field. One minister began his work there in such poverty, 
that he had not a change of clothes. Another aided in build- 
ing the edifice with his own hands. And these were the begin- 
nings of that spiritual edifice which is now growing into such 
beautiful proportions. Let us have all needful help. 

Rey. Dr. Van Rensselaer said—Church Extension is an old 
Presbyterian scheme. So, indeed, have all the other schemes 
of Christian benevolence been. We had a mission among the 
Chickasaw Indians fifty years ago. At first this very Church 
Extension was derided, when proposed by us, by the very men 
who are now following our example. Let us not allow them to 
go beyond us. I am opposed to a new Board and a new Com- 
mittee, and am rather for giving new energy to the old organi- 
zation. We have had virtually the right plan in operation for 
the last eleven years. Let us bear in mind that, as to the 
thing itself, we are agreed; the only difference is as to the 
method of doing it. Our present plan should have new life put 
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into it. It is argued that it has done but little; but this does 
not prevent its being invigorated. So it was with the Board of 
Foreign Missions. For years it was inefficient; but at last it 
was vivified, and has become effective. The reason of the past 
inefficiency of the Committee of the Board, has been its location. 
Remove this to another field—say St. Louis—and it will be 
efficient. Dr. Van Rensselaer also recommended a simulta- 
neous collection in all the churches, in behalf of the object. 
He objected strongly against a Committee of the Assembly, as 
now proposed. It would hamper all our Boards. It has been 
said that this would be merely temporary; but it will not be 
so. A Board would indeed be better than a Committee of the 
Assembly. But to a Board also there are two objections ; one 
is, that in an already existing Committee of the Board is all 
that is necessary. 2. Because the cause is not sufficiently 
extensive to demand it, and it may excite opposition to all our 
Boards. The venerable Dr. Blythe, a pioneer, was opposed 
to this building of churches for others. He approved the 
plan of building for themselves, according to their ability, 
and improving the building as they grew and prospered. . He 
repeated, that while he said not a word against church erection 
itself, he was opposed to both a Board and a Committee of the 
Assembly. He would abide by our old plan. 

Many other brethren took part in the debate. Mr. Gladney 
urged the greater importance of sending out preachers than 
building houses. 

Mr. 8. R. Wilson declared himself opposed to all Boards, 
They were adopted, he said, by good men who were not yet 
fully freed from the Egyptian bondage of Congregationalism. 
He believed this work of Church Extension belonged to the 
missionary. He came from a city which contains at this day 
200,000 inhabitants; and they had churches which some 
might object to on account of their costliness. But while there 
might be extravagance, yet this was a thing that could not be 
prevented; and, besides, those men who built these costly 
churches, were the very men who gave most to the destitute. 
Now, these churches had grown up from feeble beginnings ;— 
first a log house, then a larger frame house, then a brick build- 
ing, and so on, until the present point was attained. The 
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pioneer missionaries there had no idea of building first, and 
getting the people afterwards. He believed that this was the 
true plan. He was, therefore, opposed to any aid-scheme of 
the sort proposed. If we cannot succeed by our missionaries 
preaching the gospel, we cannot succeed with a Board or Com- 
mittee located anywhere. Lastly, he thought that the true 
method was, to commit the whole matter to the Board of 
Domestic Missions; and let there issue thence some organized 
effort to gather contributions—an organization that shall reach 
in its influence, not our wealthy churches only, but all our 
churches, and especially the feeblest, so that every rill shall 
yield its quota, and swell the tide of energetic benevolence. 

The Rev. Messrs. Robertson, McKee, Ewing, Candee, Steele, 
Krebs, Smith of Illinois, and others discussed the subject more 
or less at length. We cannot, however, find room for their 
remarks, as we are desirous of presenting at length the able 
speeches of Drs. Thornwell and Boardman, as far as they have 
been reported. 

Dr. Thornwell said the representations made by the brethren 
of the Northwest had produced a deep impression on his mind. 
They had his warm sympathies. The time in this discussion 
had not been wasted; for the Assembly had been able thus to 
see the practical operation of our system in various parts. We 
thus feel that we are one. Indeed, during the discussion, he 
had even envied the opportunity of some‘of the brethren of the 
great Western field to do good. He wished it to be stated at 
the outset, that these brethren had his warm sympathies in 
their labours and their difficulties. This was necessary, in 
order that what he said might not be misunderstood. On the 
subject before the Assembly, there are two points to be consid- 
ered. First, granting that there is a necessity of something 
being done, shall it be done by a Board? And next, shall any 
thing at all be done? And on this the whole merits of the 
case rest. First then, shall there be a Boatd or a Committee 
appointed? ‘He was clearly of the opinion that there should not 
be a Board. He was not opposed to the end which our Boards 
are designed to achieve. Yet, as a true Presbyterian, believ- 
ing that our system is of divine origin, he could not consent to 
anything extraneous to the system. Never, never would he, or 
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could he, as a Christian, object to the great work of evangeli- 
zing the world. But we may differ as to the plan. He wished 
to correct a mistake. The Assembly have noticed the great 
variety of opinions expressed here on this subject. A report 
is brought in recommending a Committee, and immediately a 
motion ig made to recommit, with instructions to recommend a 
Board. Now, why is this? It had been said it was not on the 
grounds of the essential merits of the two plans, but because 
the establishment of a Committee is a point on which those may 
rally who are opposed to all Boards, and as affording an open- 
ing wedge whereby at last to kill all the Boards. 

Dr. Plumer rose to explain. His position was simply that 
those who opposed all Boards would vote for a Committee; and 
what he said had been sustained by the actual result. 

Dr. Thornwell—The drift of the remark is the same, and he 
could not see why the vote for a Committee should be constru- 
ed into an aim to overthrow the existing Boards of the Church. 
There is another mistake. He thought the friends of the 
measure should have rejoiced at the offer of a Committee of the 
Assembly, for in this way the disputed subject would have 
come before the Church, and the decision by the voice of the 
Church, between a Committee of the Board and a Committee 
of the Assembly, would have determined the triumph or defeat 
of the friends or opponents of Boards. 

He was opposed to Boards. 1. Because the Church is made 
of God, the great organ for carrying forward the operations of 
Christ’s kingdom. This needs no argument. It was this prin- 
ciple which had been urged against voluntary societies. Now 
shall we go back to this? Whatisa Board? It isnot a Com- 
mittee appointed by the Assembly. This is shown by the very 
opposition of the Board’s friends to a Committee. The word 
refers literally to those who sit around a table, and it implies a 
power in certain persons to do of themselves a certain work of 
the Church. In them the General Assembly erects another 
power between itself and its work. It is the Assémbly’s vicar. 
The existing Boards have done indeed great good; he did not 
deny this. They were used originally to rouse and give form 
to the true spirit of activity, at a time when the feelings of the 
Church, as to her duty, were dormant. They were, at the time, 
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immensely important, but they have now accomplished their 
work, and may be laid aside for us to act in the proper organic 
way. It may be said, “quod facit per aliwm facit per se.” 
The Assembly does what the Board does. But so may this be 
said, if the Assembly should appoint as its agent the American 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

But there are two other questions involved—1. Can the 
Assembly transfer its duties to another body? No—no man 
can tell the ground on which such transfer can be made. 2. It 
involves the whole question, as to the degree in which the 
Church possesses discretionary power. Some maintain that 
the Church has attained her maturity; that God has proposed 
only certain ends and left the means of attaining them to her 
own wisdom. She is simply a confidential agent of her Mas- 
ter. Hesays to her, You are no longer under Jewish bondage. 
You are in your maturity; use your light, and your decisions, 
as to the means, will be approved. He did not believe at all, 
in this wide discretionary power. The Church’s duty is simply 
to do her Master’s will, and ‘that will is plainly laid down as 
to all particulars. The Church has no such discretionary 
power. ‘There are indeed circumstances which she must re- 
gard; but even in these her path is determined by the rules 
laid down for her. We cannot, then, transfer our obligations 
as an Assembly to any other power. 

Again: The Boards form a separating wall between the 
Church and her benevolent operations. Our system is one 
which supposes an interest in the Church’s work to be felt in 
her every part. Everything that obstructs this flow of sympa- 
thy is to be discarded. How much more would every portion 
of the Church, every Synod, and every Presbytery, feel a 
hearty sympathy in these works of benevolence, if all were 
committed immediately to the Assembly? ‘That is the heart 
and centre of the system, and the zeal here kindled passes out 
to the extremities of the whole body, and makes the whole 
body one in sympathy, and energy, and aim. Set aside then, 
this intermediate barrier. 

But again: Do they not hinder the equal working of our 
system? Oentralization of power is as much to be dreaded in 
Church as in State. How wrong then to centralize it in the 
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noblest work which the Church fulfils! Make the Committee 
as large as you please, and the power still concentrates towards 
a small centre. Is this consistent with our belief as to the 
parity of the ministry? The whole plan is unnatural; and 
had not these Boards been in time past the points around 
which Christian energy at first was rallied, our system would 
have thrown them off before. Again; we do not need them. 
Grant that none of the faults he had attributed to them were 
incidental to them. Still, we do not need them. In appoint- 
ing Professors, even in appointing a pastor to a field, the mat- 
ter is never left to a Board; and yet here are far more serious 
interests thus entrusted. All this shows that these are some- 
thing extraneous to, and useless in our system. But it may be 
asked, Dispense with a Board, and what shall we do? The 
question is a serious one. He could not sympathize with the 
ridicule cast upon the building up of brick and mortar. How 
wonderfully had God, for years, been preparing houses for the 
apostles to preach in? These were the synagogues. It is 
then an important subsidiary work to the preaching of the gos- 
pel. Especially in the inclement Northwest, there seems to be 
an absolute necessity for such a work. Still, they are wrong 
in trying to get up a separate organization. For other Chris- 
tians look at the preaching of the gospel as the great matter, 
and it will be destructive to separate this matter from the mis- 
sionary work. Make it a matter of mere architecture, and you 
kill it. The matter belongs to the Board of Missions, whose 
object is to see that the gospel is preached, and to see that ail 
things necessary to that work are supplied. He thought the 
remedy was simple. There might be difficulties; but so there 
Were in anything. His remedy was to move the Board of 
Domestic Missions from Philadelphia to the West. Some 
thought the contributions of the Hast would be thus cut off. 
He could not think so. On the contrary, many would feel that 
an advantage to the missionary work had been gained, and 
would give even more joyfully than ever. What the Presbyterian 
Church most needs is confidence in its own system. He be- 
lieved in the jus divinum of Presbyterianism. We have 
resources in our system unparalleled, for acting upon this great 
country. Check then the system of inorganic action, and for- 
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ward every effort towards vital organic action, and this will 
carry us forward in a career of triumph. 

The Rev. Dr. Boardman said, there is an interest involved 
in this debate of as much greater importance than the cause of 
Church Extension, as four Boards are superior to one. Anew 
theory of the Church has been virtually propounded in several 
of our judicatories, and some of our periodicals; and he thought 
it was high time the Presbyterian Church should understand 
where and what she is. Ifit be true that ecclesiastical Boards 
are in contravention of our Church polity, even though they 
were adopted in the time of a great conflict, the Church could 
not have been justified in resorting to them. To those gentle- 
men who now resist ecclesiastical Boards, he would say, “ You 
had no right to rally under that banner for the mere purpose 
of defeating another party.” No: the principle adopted, 
which has brought this Church to a pitch of prosperity, which 
has been attained in no other Church on which the sun shines, 
is not in contravention of our ecclesiastical polity, nor of the 
teachings of the Scriptures. He was heartily glad this ques- 
tion had come up. This discussion has grown out of that elab- 
orate and eloquent speech to which we listened this morning, 
(Dr. Thornwell’s), which lacked but one element. It was a 
chain, polished and bright, but not fastened at either end—not 
to the word of God on the one hand, nor to the Church on the 
other. He had listened to that speech, as to the beautiful and 
ingenious speculations of the great statesman of South Caro- 
lina. The doctrine of that speech was, that the principle of 
ecclesiastical Boards impeaches the organic structure of the 
Church of Christ; that she cannot, in any sense, delegate her 
work, but must literally do it herself. Knowing to whom he 
was listening, Dr. Boardman had waited in vain for the autho- 
rity for these positions. Not one word had he heard, either 
from the Scriptures, or from our own Constitution. We may 
respect mere opinions from high sources; but in matters of 
such import as this, we must have something more than opin- 
ions. 

In conceding the right of the Assembly to appoint a Com- 
mittee, as the gentleman had done, the whole question had 
been given up. One party contends, indeed, that a Committee 
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differs essentially from a Board. But what isa Board? Sup- 
pose we determine, for the coming twelve months, to conduct 
our missionary operations by a Committee, can it not be so 
arranged that there shall be four classes, one to go out every 
three months; and would not that be a Board, and just as 
much a Board as if the classes went out in four successive 
years? If it be said that a Committee must not overrun a fol- 
lowing Assembly, he would reply that the Committee on Psal- 
mody, as well as others, had been in existence for years. 

Again: a Committee will not at all answer the exigencies of 
the theory propounded by the gentleman from South Carolina. 
That theory is, that the Church herself must do her work 
directly and immediately. But does she do this when acting 
through a committee? No, sir. Itis then the Church “‘act- 
ing by vicar’’—acting according to the principle so much 
maligned here by a few. And must not a committee appoint 
its Secretary and its agents to carry out its trusts? Why, if 
this theory be taken literally, this work can only be done by 
the General Assembly itself, perambulating the whole Church. 
You must set the churches themselves to itinerating, or you 
cannot elude the point that it is done “‘by vicar.” 

But where is your authority for a Committee? He would 
not allow these brethren to stop short of their own principles. 
If you say, show us your authority for a Board, I say, show us 
your authority for a Committee. There is the Bible; give us 
the law and the testimony. Why, the very Constitution of the 
Church carries with it the power to carry out the ends for which 
it is designed, the identical things which her Founder has de- 
signed as objects of her institution. When you call upon the 
friends of the Boards to give a scriptural warrant for such or- 
ganizations, we reply further, that we call upon you to show us 
scriptural warrant for your Theological Seminaries; for a min- 
ister occupying the post of an editor, or a professor’s chair. It 
is not enough that you say their Presbyteries have permitted 
them to doit. Where did the Presbytery get its authority? 
We do not intend, when brethren begin to call for scriptural 
authority, that they should stop with the Boards. He appre- 
hended that when that principle was applied to its full extent, 
it would upset something else than the Boards; it would turna 
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great many gentlemen out of their places, and occasion such a 
running to and fro as has not often been seen. But, sir, who 
can fail to see the fallacy of all this? We have not yet return- 
ed to the Levitical code. We yet breathe the free, generous 
evangelical spirit of the New Testament. The whole theory 
of these gentlemen is at variance with what I regard the spirit 
of the gospel on this subject—a spirit which allows the work of 
Christ to be done as the hearts of Christ’s people in their vari- 
ous circumstances may dictate. No man can show that the 
Church has the power to carry on her work, without assuming 
that the Church has certain powers to do her work which are — 
not distinctly enunciated in the New Testament. 

We are told, however, that this is a dangerous power; that 
the Boards are something growing up outside of the Church. 
No one could complain of the manner in which this subject has 
been brought up by that distinguished gentleman who has spo- 
ken here to-day; but there zs reason to complain of the manner 
in which efforts have been made to spread the impression that 
the Boards were antagonistic to the Church, and to complain 
of the coarseness and vulgarity which has been displayed in 
some quarters. 

So much is said as to the danger of centralization, and espe- 
cially in Philadelphia, that, perhaps, some men or women, (with 
deference) think of Philadelphia as they think of a masked bat- 
tery, or a covered mine, which may explode and blow everything 
to pieces. He would admit that there is power where there is a 
Board. But what will youdo? Will you garotte gentlemen, 
because God has given them superior talents? Will yourefrain 
from establishing a Theological Seminary at Danville, because 
the moment you put distinguished men there, you have made a 
point for centralization? Shall such a church as this, perva- 
ded with such intelligence, yield to such miserable prejudices, 
and thus paralyze the implements you yourselves have formed? 

These Boards are not powers outside the Church. They are 
the hands of the Church; they are appointed by the Church: 
they report to you; and you know they would not dare to go 
contrary to your will. No, sir, these Boards are a part of the 
Church, and to charge the contrary, is a false issue. If the 
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fundamental principles of the Boards are unsound, let this be 
shown. 

He must say something about Philadelphia. This Church 
Extension scheme is not a Philadelphia scheme, as intimated 
by this writer. He himself had voted against it in the Assem- 
bly where it was adopted; and he doubted whether a single 
Philadelphia man had been in favour of it. The venerable Dr. 
Hoge of Ohio was the father of the scheme, and entitled to its 
glory or its shame. Philadelphia does not wish a fifth Board 
to be located there, if established. Dr. Boardman said he was 
in favour of a Committee to be located at St. Louis, under the 
Board of Missions, and their flings at Philadelphia were unjust 
and ungenerous. Philadelphia can take care of herself. She 
has nothing to ask. So far as she is connected with you, you 
have made her such. You have held your meetings there; you 
placed your Boards there. For the most part, Philadelphia 
ministers know but little more of what is done in the Boards, 
except in that they may be connected with. He learned most 
of what he knew about their action from the newspapers. 
Philadelphia pastors had too much to do in their own proper 
business, to be meddling with what did not belong to them. 

He saw time was becoming increasingly precious, and mem- 
bers were anxious to returnhome. Hereminded the members, 
however, of the resolution of the last Assembly. Some may 
object to this discussion of the abstract principle respecting our 
Boards. But the times demand it. It is discussed elsewhere, 
and doubts are engendered in the minds of our people by such 
efforts, as to the validity and scriptural soundness of our Church 
operations. We would again remind the Assembly how this 
principle was ramified through all our operations in the Church. 
But to come to the particular point at issue here. He thought 
the opposition manifested was an injustice to those who were 
pioneers in the preaching of the gospel. Why send men to 
make bricks, and not supply straw? It is unfair. It was 
unjust to draw a conclusion also against this scheme from the 
success of some who had, with great self-denial, succeeded in 
past time in building churches without aid. Had they been 
helped, they would have succeeded sooner. It is a poor policy 
to continue the plan. This plan had been published as a North- 
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west scheme. It is not so. We must go where the people go: 
and when the Southwest needed help, there would be as ready 
a response to them as tothe Northwest. He would remind the 
South that the Northwest had always stood by them in their 
troubles. Away with this sectional spirit. It is the glory of 
the Presbyterian Church that it belongs to the whole country. 
Church Extension had now been before the public for eleven 
years. Many had aided it. It has received a cordial appro- 
val. Some propose to leave it to individual support. This is 
going back into Egypt. This will necessarily involve a fruit- 
less waste of money. Adopt it, and at once there is a tide of 
men setting towards the same place, each to urge his own 
church’s claim. What is the result? Often they do not pay 
their own expenses. He had himself supplied a number of 
ministers with money to return home. Adopt this method, and 
these applications would be in number as five to one, compared 
with other applications. Adopt this plan, and not a Sabbath 
will pass without an application to build, or to save a church 
from the hammer. Again: These plans are often very crude 
and ill-formed. He stated the case of one agent who had made 
collections for a church, and appropriated the money to him- 
self. How are we always to know the men applying; or, if we 
know them, how are we to know whether the intentions are 
feasible? The result of all this is to discourage our people 
from giving. Again: Some say, leave the matter then to 
Presbyteries and Synods. But what will be the result? Say 
to them, Supply your own wants, and then give your surplus to 
aid the feeble ones, and what will be the result? Why, a very 
pleasant one for the strong Synods, but a very meagre one for 
the weaker. We are too selfish, and the result will be that the 
plan will fail. Another plan is to propose a distinct organiza- 
tion. This was Dr. Hoge’s plan. Some propose a new Board; 
and others a Committee, subject to the Board of Missions. He 
was opposed to a new Board. It would involve more expense, 
and, besides, some concession is due to those who are in the 
opposition. It would also be a weapon in the hands of the 
opposers of Boards to strike at the present organization. The 
very best friends of Boards, too, are decidedly opposed to the 
formation of a fifth Board at this time. An independent Com- 
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mittee of the Assembly is the last plan—located at St. Louis. 
He believed this the true one. Some wished this to be under 
the Board of Domestic Missions, and spoke of church erection 
as a necessary part of the same work. But he thought that 
this would be only to cripple operations. Two such important 
features could not be attended to by the same head. Besides, 
a Western Committee, independent of the Board of Missions, 
and located at St. Louis, would secure the hearty co-operation 
of the West itself, and, indeed, he believed, of all parties. In 
conclusion, he deprecated the disturbance of our existing plans. 
The proverb, “Let well enough alone,” is a wise one. All 
plans may have errors; but with all that may be said against 
our plan of Boards, it has proved to be the plan which has best 
fulfilled the mission of the Church in its present circumstances. 
And when a Church presents such an aspect of unity and pro- 
gress as our own does in this country, it is the height of impru- 
dence to disturb the peaceful working of the machinery. He 
hoped, therefore, that the opposing brethren may find the sen- 
timent of the Church so strongly in favour of our present sys- 
tem as to waive the enforcement of their peculiar views. He 
admitted the abilities and excellent qualities of these brethren, 
but believed they were in a very small minority. . 
Rev. Dr. Thornwell rose with great reluctance; but the tho- 
rough canvass of his argument made yesterday rendered it 
necessary. He hadno hesitation in engaging in the discussion, 
or to hear the views of others. If he knew himself, he had 
but one desire, and that was to know what was the will of God. 
He believed the discussion had been, thus far, so conducted as 
eventually to produce good. He was sorry for some things that 
had occurred; but he believed that the ridicule that had been 
thrown upon some expressions had been done in levity, rather 
than contempt. He also would have banished from this discus- 
sion what had been printed or rumoured elsewhere. One man 
at least had been placed in an invidious position. He would 
never regard otherwise than with reverence and respect, the man 
who had been the author of the Act and Testimony, and who 
had, under God, been the means of our deliverance. It was 
some such unfortunate allusion which alone had marred the 
Christian and manly argument of his opponent. He would now 
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proceed to the subject itself. The speech which followed his 
own, reminded him of the ancient contest between AUschines 
and Demosthenes. All, in reading those speeches, must be 
satisfied that Demosthenes gained his point, not by argument, 
but by popular appeal, and by throwing dust into the eyes. 
There is this difference, however—that Demosthenes addressed 
Athenian heathen, but Dr. Plumer had addressed a Presbyte- 
rian Christian Assembly. Demosthenes had gained his point, 
Dr. Plumer had not. As to the argument itself, it had brought 
up side issues, and did not meet his position. For example, 
Dr. Thornwell had distinctly admitted that God was pleased 
with building of houses for worship, and yet Dr. Plumer had 
argued as if he had opposed it, There is, however, this differ- 
ence between the case of the temple and that of our churches: 
the former was a house for God, the Jatter was one for our- 
selves. When it was said of Christ, “‘The zeal of thine house 
hath eaten me up,”’ this was said as to the temple, and not of 
the synagogue. 

Another error was the assignment of false causes. Dr. Plu- 
mer had spoken of the increase of the Board of Publication; 
and our increase has been great, though, indeed, less than it 
ought to be. But what is the cause of this increase? Are the 
Boards the cause? If this is so, then why was it that some 
other Boards were cast aside as the instrumentalities of the 
Church? ‘The increase of benevolence’is not owing to the form 
of these instrumentalities. It was the increase of light upon 
the duty and privileges of the Church that had been its cause. 
He would state also some facts illustrative of some of his posi- 
tions. The principle on which we cast off voluntary societies 
was not that the Church had a right to appoint Boards, but 
that the Church, in her organic capacity, had aright to conduct 
the cause of missions. It was for this principle we cast off all 
voluntary societies. The Board question was not under debate. 
It was a question which lay back of this. It was, then, unfair 
to misrepresent the position of those who opposed Boards, as if 
they had assailed the principle which gave us our present stand- 
ing as a Church. He was not to be frightened from his posi- 
tion. He held a great principle, which he believed to be founded 
in Scripture; and while he would sit at the feet of these breth- 
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ren, when they held forth great Scripture principles, he could 
not submit to him when that brother so adroitly evaded the real 
issue, as he had done in this case. He admired the openness 
and frankness of Dr. Boardman, but he had misstated the case. 
He had said that if we resist the principle of Boards, we must 
oppose all our present Boards. Now, this was a false inference. 
He believed that the Scriptures laid down a form, but also that 
the spirit was to be preferred to the form; and he would wil- 
lingly sacrifice the latter to the former—just as in a similar 
case Christ had said, “I prefer mercy to sacrifice.” He be- 
lieved our Church, for example, of divine appointment, and yet 
he would willingly worship with other evangelical denomina- 
tions. He adhered to this principle so strongly, that, had no 
Boards at all existed, he would willingly have contributed to 
those of other denominations in existence. The spiritual obli- 
gation overrides all mere form. On this ground he had con- 
tributed, and would always contribute to our Boards: 

Another mistake he would correct. Rev. Dr. Boardman 
had attempted to reduce his argument to an absurdity. Let 
us, he had said, adopt Dr. Thornwell’s principle, and we must 
do nothing at all for which we have not a definite rule. He 
saw no reductio ad absurdum here. He admitted the infer- 
ence, for he stood firm upon the absolute sufficiency of the 
Scripture for faith and practice, and in everything he was 
directed by it, rejecting philosophy, expediency, and all worldly 
wisdom. He came now to the application, and he wished the 
Assembly to bear in mind the distinction between things com- 
manded and things allowed—Christian doctrine and Christian 
liberty. Now, he maintained, that the Church of God has no 
power but what is ministerial. He denied that she was left at 
all to her own wisdom as a rule and guide. Dr. Boardman 
denies this; but it is the very doctrine of our Book. It was 
the doctrine of the Puritans. It was on this ground that they 
resisted liturgies, and rites, and commandments of men, urged 
on the principle of expediency. He did not argue this before, 
for he supposed it admitted. Now, the Church has power to 
appoint officers, because this is supposed in the obligation to 
do the work. If she, then, has the power to appoint a Board, 
it must be shown that she cannot possibly do this work herself. 
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Look, then, at the workings of the Boards themselves. They 
meet and appoint an Executive Committee and a Correspond- 
ing Secretary. Now, is this beyond the power of the General 
Assembly? Can they not appoint them? Some ask the dif- 
ference between a Board and a Committee. The difference is 
plain. A Committee is a body to whom something is commit- 
ted, whereas, a Board is a body with power to make commit- 
tees, and thus do the work which it is the Assembly’s duty to 
do. It is, then, unnecessary, and interrupts the healthful ac- 
tion of the Assembly. The objection, then, is not in the name, 
but in the difference of work performed by a Committee and a 
Board; and this is producing an evil which is extending to the 
very extremities of our land. He thought also that he could 
show distinctly that if this principle of the self-sufficiency of 
the Church be admitted, it could be proved that an outward 
revelation itself is unnecessary. A power equal to guide her 
own steps, was a power equal to enlighten her in the knowledge 
of divine things. This, however, he could not enlarge upon. 
He insisted upon the language used by our Moderator at the 
beginning of the Assembly, to resist innovations. Before clos- 
ing, he would say a word upon the attempt to associate his 
positions with those of South Carolina politicians. It was a 
painful insinuation to him. He uttered a high eulogium upon 
the late Mr. Calhoun; but, said Dr. Thornwell, in all his great 
political views I was constrained to differ from him. As to 
one thing, however, he was glad; he was. glad to be called an 
abstractionist. The abstractionist stands on principle, and it 
was one of the most eloquent passages of that great man’s life, 
worthy of a great statesman, worthy of Calhoun himself, when 
he defended himself as an abstractionist. He could not be 
frightened by epithets. He had but one single rule, which was 
to preserve a conscience void of offence towards God and to- 
wards man, and to abide strictly by the principles of the word 
of God. 

Rey. Mr. Cole—He had nothing to do with the Board ques- 
tion. This has been discussed sufficiently. But there was a 
practical question before us, and it must be settled to-day, or 
it will be passed over to another year. The great question is, 
what is to be done in Church Extension? He spoke for those 
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who stood with him in the Northwest, and he claimed the privi- 
lege of expressing their views as to the mode of meeting the 
present want. Shall we then have an organization independent 
of the Board of Missions, or subject to it? They were all 
finally of opinion that it must be independent. His reasons 
were, 1. There is no reason for thus subjecting it to the Board 
of Missions. Is it merely to shed the lustre of its name over 
it? Of what avail would this be? 2. Again: Confidence 
must be gained for the plan. But what confidence can a 
merely nominal connection give? In reality, however, the 
object is, that the Board should have a control over the Com- 
mittee at St. Louis. He had several objections to this connec- 
tion. 1. There was no such relationship between Missions and 
Church Erection, as to require their union. It is said that 
preaching prepares the way for churches. But if this argument 
be good, our Board of Education may be dispensed with, for 
here, also is a relationship existing. Again, 2. The work of 
Missions and this work are too large to be put together. The 
report of the Board testifies this. 38. The connection will 
merely impart a galvanic life for a moment, and not a contin- 
ued principle of working life. Already this matter has been 
trifled with long enough, under a similar connection. A sub- 
ordinate position will never answer to make the plan energetic. 
Besides, in sucha subordinate position it will always be exceed- 
ingly difficult to get a prominent and suitable man to be Secre- 
tary, and this is the sort of men that it needs—men who will 
be heard, and will command an influence. We need such a 
man as our worthy Moderator, whose influence is everywhere 
felt and respected. If we have not such a man at the head of 
the scheme, we may as well give it up. It is this, and not the 
removal of the Committee to St. Louis, that will effect the 
object. And especially is the removal useless where the Com- 
mittee is to be controlled at a distance from its own place— 
controlled in Philadelphia. He did not join in the ery against 
the brethren in Philadelphia. They had done their work well. 
But what they needed was not the removal of the place of the 
Committee, but their organization under a separate head. Let 
them have this, or else abandon the whole subject for the pre- 
sent. He must also protest against the cry that the Hast 
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would protect themselves against being assailed by a set of 
beggars. They were not beggars in seeking aid from the Hast, 
but sought only the advancement of the cause of Christ in that 
great field of toil and sacrifice. 

Dr. Van Rensselaer would make a single explanation. He 
disclaimed the language that the East never would suffer them- 
selves to be assailed by a set of beggars. He would never use 
such language respecting his brethren. All he said was, that 
there must be some system. And this, he believed, all the 
pastors at the East would say. All he wished was to do some- 
thing efficient. Ifa Board was attainable, he would be willing 
to vote for it. But the great point was to do something. He 
also corrected the assertion that he was.opposed to Boards. It 
was untrue. Never before, in the nine years of his Secretary- 
ship, had his motives been thus assailed. 

Dr. Plumer explained. He had never assailed his brother’s 
motives. He had pronounced him magnanimous. His lan- 
guage was, that he could conceive of no object which could 
influence the present Boards in opposing this new Board, ex- 
cept it was to gain a wider field for themselves by killing off 
this. But his personal knowledge of his brother would keep 
him from attributing such a motive to hum. He had the same 
confidence as ever in him. 

We have thus presented. our readers with the fullest report 
our limits would admit, of this interesting debate. It will be 
perceived that the objections urged against the adoption of the 
report of the Committee were very various. Some, though 
only a few, objected to the whole scheme, on the ground that 
no special effort was demanded; that the work of building 
churches should be left to the people concerned; that all the 
Church had to do in the premises, was to send out missionaries. 
This view is so utterly opposed to the unity of the Church and 
the brotherhood of Christians, and to the plainest principles of 
expediency, that it found little or no countenance. Others 
objected to the report, because, while admitting the importance 
of the object contemplated, they did not approve of any new 
organization for its accomplishment. Others, again, preferred 
a new Board to a Committee, while others were opposed to all 
Boards. 
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The objections against Boards, so far as we can gather them 
from the discussion, are of two kinds. First, those of principle; 
secondly, those of expediency. As to the former class, it was 
urged that the Church has no discretionary power, but is tied 
up to the prescriptions of the Scriptures, not only as to the ob- 
jects at which she is to aim, but also, as to the means of attain- 
ing them; secondly, that the Church cannot delegate her 
powers; and thirdly, that the centralization of power insepara- 
ble from the operation of Boards, is inconsistent with the 
parity of the clergy. All these objections, as well as those 
founded on. views of expediency, were so fully answered in the 
course of the discussion, that it is unnecessary to dwell longer 
on the subject. It may be assumed, that this whole matter is 
set at rest. The ablest men in the Church, who have ever ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of Boards, have done their best in 
argument, and have utterly failed; failed, not from the want 
of strength, but from the inherent weakness of their cause. 
Even a giant’s arm is unable to give momentum to a feather. 
Nay, the more vigorous the throw, the less in such a case 
is the effect. That the Church on the one hand, is not a mere 
voluntary association, without a divine charter or prescribed 
constitution, and on the other, that she is not a mummy, inca- 
pable of voluntary motion, is, if not self-evident, at least prac- 
tically admitted. Certain things are prescribed, and certain 
others are matters of discretion. The Church is required to 
train, license and ordain ministers; but the way in which this 
training shall be conducted, is left to her discretion. She is 
required to take charge of the poor, and of the sick, but how _ 
this duty of her deaconship shall be performed is nowhere en- 
joined. She is commanded to send her ministers to the ends 
of the earth, but how they are to be sustained, is a matter 
left to her wisdom. What authority have we from texts of 
Scripture for the number of our Synods—or for any Synod at 
all as distinct from a general council? Fora long time, no 
body intervened between our Presbyteries and the Supreme 
Court of the Church. It became expedient to resolve that 
Synod into several, and to appoint an Assembly. To deny any 
discretion to the Church, is to condemn two-thirds of all the 
prescriptions of our Book. This is so obvious, that we do not 
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think the reports can have put us into full possession of the 
sentiments of the brethren who apparently assume this ground. 
The broad middle ground between license on the one hand, 
and worse than Judaic bondage and formalism on the other, 
has been occupied by our Church from the beginning; and we 
have no fear that she will at this late day be driven from it. 
As to the Church’s having discretionary power, there can be no 
doubt. The only question is, whether the appointment of Boards 
falls within the limits of her freedom of action. As to this 
point, it is enough to remark, that no one has produced a sem- 
blance of argument to prove them to be unscriptural, except that 
they are not prescribed—they are not the Church courts men- 
tioned in Scripture. But this argument, as we have seen, has 
no force, except in the denial of all discretionary power, or that 
any body can be created by the Church which is not enjoined in 
the word of God. The Church in Geneva had no Synod; the 
Presbyterians in America had for years no Assembly; those of 
France unite several churches under one session—the churches 
of a city being under a body composed of ministers and elders. 
If the principle in question be correct, then there can be no 
standing committees; no boards of directors, no faculties of 
learning, appointed by the Church. It is in short, impossible 
that the principle in question can be ¢arried out; and, there- 
fore, impossible it should be true. The fact is, certain officers 
have been ordained of God, certain principles of organization 
and government have been prescribed, certain objects have 
been set before her, and the Church left to employ these offi- 
cers, and act under these principles at her discretion. She 
may combine her officers into many courts, or few; into Com- 
mittees, Boards, or Faculties, as the necessities of the case de- 
mands. On this principle, our own Church and every Church 
on earth has ever acted. 

The principle that the Church cannot delegate her powers, 
so far as it is true, has no bearing on the question at issue. 
The Church cannot so delegate her powers as to divest herself 
of their exercise ; she cannot delegate them to any not of her 
own body, or not subject to her control; she cannot delegate 
them to those who are by the word of God incapable of exer- 
cising them. Thus she cannot delegate her power to ordain or 
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administer discipline, to the civil magistrate. She cannot dele- 
gate any of her functions to Pagans or Musselmans. But does 
this prove that she may not delegate certain of her executive 
powers to a portion of her own members? May not a Presby- 
tery appoint a committee of its own body to install a pastor? 
May not a Synod appoint committees to review the records of 
Presbyteries? What then is to hinder a Presbytery, Synod, or 
Assembly, to appoint a number of ministers and elders to con- 
duct the business of missions, education, publication, or church 
erection? There is nothing in any of these departments of 
labour which ministers and elders may not lawfully perform, 
and nothing in the powers delegated which may not lawfully be 
imparted to them. 

A distinction was attempted between a Board and a Commit- 
tee. A Committee, it was stated, is a body appointed to doa 
certain work; whereas a Board is a body to appoint a Commit- 
tee to do the work and to superintend them in their work. But 
this is a figment. The Boards of Directors of our Theological 
Seminaries exercise immediately the functions committed to 
them. And, on the other hand, executive committees (as the 
Board of Publication, for example) resolve themselves into sub- 
ordinate committees, and appoint secretaries, treasurers, agents, 
&c. There is no ground in principle or in fact for this distine- 
tion. It is a matter of mere expediency and detail, whether 
the body appointed be small or large, whether it be called a 
Committee or a Board. The Church surely is not to be held 
back or embarrassed in her onward course by such cobwebs as 
these. 

We rejoice in these discussions. They must produce not 
only unity of views, but harmony of feeling. The evident sin- 
cerity of all parties to this debate; the courtesy and candour, as 
well as the eminent ability which characterized the speeches of 
Dr. Thornwell, make it evident that there is no element at work 
in our Church which is likely to disturb its peace or impede its 
progress. 


Death of Dr. Lindsley. 


The sessions of the late Assembly were marked by an inci- 
dent of a very solemn and affecting nature. The venerable 
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Philip Lindsley, D. D., one of the commissioners, was in his 
seat at the early meetings of the body, in his ordinary health. 
One morning it was announced he had been seized with apo- 
plexy, and was in a dying condition. After lingering a few 
days, he departed this life, on the 25th of May. In early life 
we enjoyed the instructions of this venerable man, and having 
ever since been honoured with his friendship, we desire to ren- 
der our humble tribute to his fidelity, ability, and learning. 
The Assembly manifested the liveliest sympathy in his suffer- 
ings, attended his funeral in a body, and on the motion of the 
Rev. Dr. Jacobus, adopted the following minute, as expressing 
their sense of his worth and of his eminent services. 

“Dr. Jacobus, from the committee appointed in regard to 
the death of the Rev. Philip Lindsley, offered the following 
minute, which was adopted: 

“Whereas, It has pleased the Great Head of the Church to 
remove from his seat in this Assembly, our reverend father and 
beloved co-Presbyter, the Rey. Philip Lindsley, D. D.; 

“This Assembly would record with deep emotion, this dealing 
of Divine Providence toward this body, and pray that it may 
be blessed to our admonition and spiritual edification. ‘The 
fathers, where are they, and the prophets—do they live for 
ever?’ 

“Our honoured and endeared father died in the midst of his 
children, in the circle of his early friends and fellow-citizens, 
and in the arms of his beloved Church. He was called, as he 
could have wished—in the midst of active labour—found at his 
post, and faithful to the last. From serving this General As- 
sembly he was transferred, as we trust, to his blessed seat in 
‘the General Assembly and Church of the firstborn, whose 
names are written in heaven.’ The suddenness made it to him 
only the more of a translation. ‘He walked with God, and he 
was not, for God took him.’ Full of years and full of labours, 
the accomplished scholar—the successful Educator—the emi- 
nent Professor—the able Ruler—the sound Divine—the beloved 
Disciple; it was allowed him, according to the willingness which 
he expressed only a few moments before the fatal stroke, to die 
here and now, in this city of his early friendships, among his 
children and brethren in the Lord. 
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‘We were privileged to take sweet counsel here with him; and 
hig fraternal and faithful words, up to the last in this body, leave 
his memory fresh and fragrant, as is fit. It is the pleasure of 
this Assembly to attend his mortal remains to the tomb, in con- 
fidence of his happy transition and of his glorious resurrection. 

Like the great patriarch, ‘after he had served his generation 
by the will of God, he fell asleep.’ 

‘Resolved, That this Assembly do tender to the bereaved 
widow and family of the deceased their Christian sympathies 
and earnest prayers, and that the Stated Clerk be requested to 
furnish them with a copy of this action.” 

The Assembly was dissolved with the usual formalities, and 
another appointed to meet in the city of New York, on the 
third Thursday of May, 1856. 


Snr WAN OI 


SHORT NOTICES. 


1. Internal Evidences of the Genuineness of the Gospels. Part I. Remarks 
on Christianity and the Gospels, with particular reference to Strauss’s 
Life of Jesus. Part II. Portions of an unfinished work. By Andrews 
Norton. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1855. pp. 309. 


2. A Translation of the Gospels, with Notes. By Andrews Norton. Vol. 

I, The Text. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1855. pp. 448. 

3. A Translation of the Gospels, with Notes. By Andrews Norton. Vol. 

II. Notes. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1855. pp. 565. 

These volumes are so intimately related as to form one work. 
The first is an introduction to the translation, of which the 
notes contained in the third volume are intended as a justifi- 
cation. Professor Norton occupied an eminent position as a 
scholar and a divine, having no superior in the Unitarian com- 
munity. He was distinguished not only for his learning and 
ability, but also for his firm faith in the supernatural origin of 
Christianity. He believed in miracles; he believed in an im- 
mediate revelation from God. He denied the sufficiency of 
human reason, and held that “the essential value of Chris- 
ianity consists inits being a miraculous revelation of God,” and 
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that ‘if such a revelation has been made, the truths of religion 
rest on the witness of God himself.” He believed that such a 
revelation had been made, that a genuine record of these divine 
communications is existent in the Gospels, and the divine ori- 
gin of the truths therein contained was authenticated by mira- 
cles. As therefore against rationalists, as against the destruc- 
trive historical criticism of the German school, and as against - 
transcendentalists, he is a coadjutor whose valuable aid we 
gratefully acknowledge. ‘The first of this series of elegant vol- 
umes is a satisfactory refutation of the mythical theory of 
Strauss as to the origin of the four gospels. It is an impor- 
tant contribution to historical criticism, and will be welcomed 
by the whole Christian community. 

Of the Translation and Notes we cannot now speak with de- 
tail. The slight inspection we have as yet given to these vol- 
umes satisfies us, that the version was never intended by its 
author to be received as a translation. It is in many cases an 
expository paraphrase. Thus, asa single example, the word (wi 
in John i. 4, is rendered “the source of blessedness.’”’ The 
venerable simplicity of the authorized version is in so many 
cases unnecessarily departed from, that the reader will be apt 
to undervalue the excellencies of the translation. It may be 
used with advantage by the scholar, but it can never satisfy the 
general reader. The notes are in a few instances theological, 
but in general they are historical or exegetical. We cannot 
close this short notice without expressing our admiration of the 
elegance of these volumes, which is unsurpassed by any publica- 
tion from the eminent firm to which the public is indebted for so 
many works rivalling the best productions of the English press, 
The Acts of the Apostles; or, the History of the Church in the Apostolic 

Age. By M. Baumgarten, Doctor of Philosophy and Theology, and Pro- 
fessor in the University of Rostock. Translated from the German, by 
Rey. A. J. W. Morrisson, Curate of Little Wittenham, Berks; translator 
of Ritter’s History of Philosophy, Guericke’s Manual of Ecclesiastical 
Antiquities, &e. Vol. I. pp. 457. Vol. II. 459, Vol. III. 383. Ed- 
inburgh: T. & S. Clark, 38 George street. London: Seeley & Co. &e. 

T. & S. Clark, of Edinburgh, have commenced the publica- 
tion of a series of works under the title of “Clark’s Foreign 
Library.”” The translation of the first volume of Hengsten- 
berg’s Christology formed the first of the series. These three 
volumes of Baumgarten are the second, third, and fourth in 
order. The first and second volumes of this work were trans- 
lated by the Rev. Mr. Morrisson, the third by the Rey. Theo- 
dore Mayer, Hebrew Tutor in the New College, Edinburgh. 
During the current year the publishers expect to issue the second 
yolume of the Christology, and Ullmann’s. History of the Re- 
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formers before the Reformation, translated by the Rev. Robert 
Menzies. ‘This is an enterprise well worthy of the attention of 
those who feel an interest in the results of German authorship, 
but are not familiar with the language. We presume subscrip- 
tions to the series may be made through the Messrs. Robert 
Carter & Brothers, New York. 


The Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. Matthew Henry; containing in addi- 
tion to those heretofore published, numerous sermons and papers, now 
first printed from the original manuscripts; with Forty Sermons on 
what Christ is made to Believers. By Philip Henry. Funeral Sermons 
for Mr. and Mrs. Henry, by the Rev. Matthew Henry. Funeral Ser- 
mons on Mr. Matthew Henry, by W. Tong, John Reynolds, and Dr. 
Williams. In two Vols. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 
Broadway, 1855. Large 8vo. pp. 1304. 

The reputation of Matthew and Philip Henry is part of the 
heritage of the Church. Their names are known as far as the 
English language has extended. Readers, therefore, in all parts 
of the world, will be ready to receive with gratitude the nume- 
rous productions of their pens contained in these volumes. 
The Select Works of the Rev. Thomas Watson; comprising his celebrated 

Body of Divinity, in a series of Lectures on the Shorter Catechism, 

and various Sermons and Treatises. New York: Robert Carter & Bro- 

thers, 1855. Large 8vo. pp. 776. 

The Rev. Thomas Watson was educated in Emmanuel Col- 
lege, Cambridge, became rector of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
London, in 1640, of which parish he remained the faithful pas- 
tor until ejected for non-conformity in 1662. His Body of 
Divinity, in 176 Sermons on the Shorter Catechism, did not 
appear until after his death. It was published in one vol. folio 
in 1692, and has since passed through a number of editions, 
both in England and Scotland. We recommend the work as 
an aid both to pastors and theological students. 

The Christian Profession: A Series of Letters to a Friend, on the Nature, 
Duties, Necessity, Trials, and Supports of the Christian Profession. 
By Joseph Claybaugh, D. D. Cincinnati: Moore, Wilstach, Keys & 
Co. 1855. pp. 216. 

This work is designed as a manual to be put into the hands 
of those who are about to make a profession of religion, and of 
church members. The title page indicates the subjects of 
which it treats, and the high standing of its author is a guaran- 
ty of the piety and wisdom of its counsels. 

A Monogragh on Mental Unsoundness. By Francis Wharton. Philadel- 
phia: Kay & Brother, 17 and 19 South Fifth Street. 1855. pp. 228. 
This treatise forms the first book of a work on Medical Juris- 

prudence by the author, in connection with Dr. Moreton Stille, 

of Philadelphia. Great labour and research have been expend- 
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ed on this volume. The subject is one of great practical import- 
ance. Theory here comes into contact with the rights, the pro- 
perty, and even the life of men. There is no subject on which 
instruction is more needed by the community. Courts and juries 
are at the mercy of any medical witness interested parties may 
summon. We have known the most monstrous doctrines as to 
mental unsoundness propounded in the courts of justice, and 
acted on by juries, even in opposition to the ruling of the bench. 
Criminals the most atrocious have been shielded from punish- 
ment on the plea of insanity, when they were never previously 
suspected of mental unsoundness, and when before and after 
they have been intrusted with the management of all their 
affairs. The public need protection from the influence of med- 
ical testimony, given under the stress of circumstances; and 
that protection is to be found in good measure, in the sound 
discussions of the whole subject 7m thesz, in such volumes as the 
present. 

The Perseverance of the Saints. Presbyterian Board of Publication, No. 
265 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 

The arguments by which the doctrine of the saints’ persever- 
ance is sustained in this discourse, are ‘logical, scriptural, and 
convincing.” Such is the judgment expressed by the editor in 
the advertisement prefixed to the sermon—a judgment which, 
we doubt not, a perusal of the volume will incline the reader 
to sustain. 

The Book of Popery. A Manual for Protestants, descriptive of the Origin, 
Progress, Doctrines, Rites and Ceremonies of the Papal Church. By 
Ingram Cobbin, A. M., author of the Condensed Commentary. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, pp. 220. 

This is a reprint, we believe, of a popular English work. 
The preface is dated, Camberwell, July 1840. Its design is 
to show the true character -and unchanging nature of Popery. 
The Bohemian Martyrs: or, Sketches of the Lives of John Huss and Jerome 

of Prague. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, No. 265 

Chestnut Street. 

There is no better way of exhibiting the true nature of 
Popery than by a faithful history of its acts. This is much 
more effective than any amount of denunciation. 

The Minister’s Family. By Rev. W.M. Hetherington, LL.D. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1855. pp. 304. 

This is an instructive volume, having all the interest of fic- 
tion, with the sober truthfulness of fact. 

The Signs of the Times: A Series of Hight Lectures. By N. L, Rice, D.D., 
Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church in St. Louis. St, Louis, Mo.: 
Keith & Woods. 1855. pp. 220. 

These lectures, with one exception, were delivered in the 
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course of the regular ministrations of the author. The interest 
excited by their delivery led to their publication. The subjects 
selected, Romanism, Infidelity, the Millennium, &c., are such as 
at all times command public attention. There is, however, 
such a difference between popular discourses and permanent 
books, that it is seldom the one can be advantageously turned 
into the other. We think Dr. Rice would do himself, and the 
subjects of which he treats, more justice, if he would concentrate 
his efforts, and produce some work of more research and 
labour. 

The Saints’ Everlasting Rest. By Richard Baxter. Accurately collated 
with the various editions published in the Author’s lifetime. With a 
Life of the Author, and introductory essay and original notes; besides, 
accurate translations of all the Latin notes contained in former editions. 
By the Rey. John Johnston Caruthers, Minister of Toxteth Park Cha- 

el, Liverpool. With a fine Portrait. New York: Robert Carter & 

rothers. 1800. 

Baxter’s Saints’ Rest is too precious in the sight of God’s 
Saints to require any specification of its excellencies from us. 
Owing, however, to its great length, and the many recondite 
trains of thought, not particularly edifying to common Chris- 
tians, which swell its bulk, it has been circulated chiefly in 
abridgments. Many of these have pared the original down to 
the quick, and destroyed its proper identity. This edition 
re-produces it in its integrity. Many will will be glad to 
procure this immortal work, as it came from the author’s hand, 
who could by no means afford to purchase any full edition of 
his voluminous writings. It will, doubtless, in this form, be a 
means of blessing to many souls. ‘The editor has enhanced its 
value, by the addition of a well-written biography, judiciously 
abridged from Orme. He has also added some valuable notes, 
and an introduction, in which, besides many other just remarks, 
we find the following, which indicates the most important 
defect in Baxter’s writings. 

“In his deeply-rooted antipathy to Antinomianism, he has 
not, perhaps, been sufficiently careful to distinguish betwixt the 
legitimate influence of the doctrine of free grace, and the abuse 
of the doctrine by such as would turn that doctrine into licen- 
tiousness. With all the light which Baxter has shed into the 
souls of Christians, on most of the topics of evangelical pict 
he is often confused himself, and confuses hi ene 

, s readers, on justi- 
fication and its adjuncts.” 


History of the Holy Bible; from the Creation of the World to the Incarna- 
tion of our Lord Jesus Christ. By John Fleetwood, D.D. With 
numerous notes. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1855. 


This is not a history of the origin, formation, and preserva- 
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tion of the Bible, but it is collection of the historical facts 

contained in the Old Testament, put together in an orderly and 

continuous narrative. The chasm between the Old and New 

Testament is filled up with materials gathered from the usual 

sources. The volume shows that it lacks the advantages 

which recent philological and historical investigations furnish 

for the composition of such a work. Yet it is fitted to do im- 

portant service in increasing the knowledge of ancient and 

sacred history, and of portions of the word of God, which are 
too widely neglected. 

Preces Pauline; or, the Devotions of the Apostle Paul. New ‘York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers. 1855. 

This volume notes the Apostle’s recorded exercises of devo- 
tion, upon which the author presents comments and reflections 
relative to devotional and other Christian duties. As far as 
we have observed, his suggestions on these subjects are judicious 
and timely. 

The Mind of Jesus. By the Author of ‘Morning and Night Watches,” 
rem Words of Jesus,” &¢. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 

oo. 

As none are Christians, except so far as they have the Spirit 
of Christ, so the study of his character furnishes to us the most 
powerful helps and incentives to the Christian life. The vol- 
ume before us consists of a series of brief and fervent exhorta- 
tions, in reference to the various Christian graces and virtues, 
founded upon the perfect manifestation of like virtues in our 
adorable Exemplar. It will be found profitable for admoni- 
tion, correction, and consolation. 

Philip Colville: A Oovenanter’s Story. By Grace Kennedy, author of 
“Anna Ross,” “The Decision,” &e. New York: Robert Carter & Bro- 
thers. 1855. 

The gifted authoress has the advantage of a subject for this 
story, which will never fail to interest the excellent of the 
earth. The friends of pure religion and genuine liberty will 
never be indifferent to the heroic deeds and sufferings of the 
Covenanters, for “the testimony of Jesus.” 

Memoirs of John Frederick Oberlin, Pastor of Waldback, in the Ban de la 
Roche. Compiled from authentic sources, chiefly French and German. 
With a Dedication and Translation. By the Rev. Luther Halsey. 
New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1855. 

The memory of the just is blessed. The name of Oberlin has 
become endeared to all the people of God. His zeal, fidelity, 
and wisdom, his unostentatious and successful labours in an 
obscure field, his devout and heavenly spirit, have made him a 
model well worthy of the study of young ministers and aspir- 
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ants for the sacred office. To this class, especially, we com- 
mend this volume, while it cannot but be useful to readers of 
every sort. It would be well for the Church, if it could now 
command the same degree of attention which it awakened on 
its first publication, more than twenty years ago. 

Rich and Poor: and other Tracts for the Times. By the Rev. J. C, Ryle, 


B. A., author of “Living or Dead,” etc. New York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1855. 


Mr. Ryle is one of the evangelical and thoroughly Calvinis- 
tic ministers of the Church of England. Although this volume 
consists of fervid and searching practical addresses to the heart 
and conscience, it still brings out the author’s distinctive prin- 
ciples with fulness and emphasis. This is natural, not only 
because his special aim is to guard his readers against formal- 
ism and ritualism, but because these principles, whether expli- 
citly stated or not, really underlie all genuine Christian 
literature. While the book is good as a whole, the chapter 
entitled, ‘“‘What is the Church?” is of special interest. On the 
one hand, he says, “‘I see more for Episcopacy in the Bible 
than I do for any other form of church government. On the 
other, I loathe the idea of handing over the communions to 
which such men as Matthew Henry, and Doddridge, and Rob- 
ert Hall, and McCheyne, and Chalmers belonged, to the 
uncovenanted mercies of God, or saying such men as these 
were not really and truly ordained. Hard language is some- 
times used about them. People dare to talk of their not 
belonging to the Catholic Church, and of their being guilty of 
schism. I cannot for a moment hold such views.”’ In order 
to support such a position, the author is obliged to inquire into 
the idea of the Church. He asserts, that in its essence, it is, 
in the words of the communion-service of the Prayer Book, 
“The mystical body of Christ, which is the blessed company 
of all faithful people.”’ That it consists of the elect and sanc- 
tified, and them only, he shows to have been the doctrine of 
Ridley, Becon, Coverdale, Davenant, Jeremy Taylor, Hooker, 
Jackson, Usher, Leighton, Barrow, the burning and shining 
lights of his communion. Any other theory leads to High 
Church exclusiveness, by logical necessity. The author also 
traces the relations of the two theories of the Church to the 
Christian life: showing very clearly that, according to one, by 
becoming “a member of a great ecclesiastical corporation,” 

all its privileges and immunities are your own;” according to 
the other, “religion is eminently a personal business between 


yourself and Christ.” This cannot be gainsayed, either in the 
light of logic or of history. 
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Sketches of the Presbyterian Church; Containing a brief Summary of Argu- 
ments in favour of its Primitive and Apostolic Character, and a View 
of its Principles, Order, and History; designed especially for the Youth 
of the Church. By the Rey. J. E. Rockwell. Philadelphia: Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication. 

Mr. Rockwell says that his “design has been to supply, as 
far as possible, a want which has been greatly felt, of some 
. Suitable history of the Presbyterian Church, to be placed espe- 
cially in the hands of our youth.” We think the want here 
mentioned areal one. The author appears to have done his 
work well. We wish for:it a wide circulation. ; 
Adam and Christ; or, the Doctrine of Representation stated and explained. 

By HK. C. Wines, D.D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publica- 

on. 

Seldom do we find so much good theology in so short a com- 
pass. The doctrine so ably stated and explained in this tract, 
is plainly taught in the Scriptures; it is widely and violently 
assailed, even by many who accept the other doctrines of grace; 
but it is fundamental to any logical, consistent, and defensible 
system of evangelical theology. Wherever this element hag 
been eliminated from the current faith, the enervating process 
has seldom stopped here. With the back-bone broken, the 
whole body of truth is disjointed and enfeebled, and one part 
after another gives away, almost without resistance, before the 
attacks of rationalism. 


—— 
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W. A. Van Hengel, Interpretation of Paul’s Epistle to the 
Romans. PartII. 8vo. pp. 169-851. 1 th. 8 ngr. 

A. Bisping, Exegetical Handbook to the Epistles of the 
Apostle Paul. Vol. I. Part 2d. Containing the Exposition 
of the first Epistle to the Corinthians. 8vo. pp. 304. 

A. G. Hoelemann, The Beginning of the Gospel of John, 
modelled after that of Genesis. 8vo. pp. 76. 4 th. The 
author maintains that all the ideas of the first 13 verses of 
John’s Gospel are best explained in connection with their typi- 
cal parallel in the Old Testament. He denies utterly that the 
notion of the Logos was borrowed from the Alexandrine philo- 


sophy. 
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D. Erdmann, The Argument, Connection, and Design of the 
first Epistle of John. 8vo. pp. 220. 1§ th. 4 

P. F. Verschraege, (Rom. Cath.) Clear and Simple Exposi- 
tion of the Apocalypse of St. John the Apostle, applied to the 
principal events of the universal Church, and of the history of 
empires down to our own times; with some plausible conjec- 
tures respecting the future, from the Scriptures, the fathers, 
and other Catholic interpreters. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 589. © 
24 th. 

"The most Remarkable Messianic Prophecies, in the original 
and in the Latin of the Vulgate; with a Hebrew Lexicon. By 
F. Schiml. 8yo. pp. 78. 18 ngr. 

G. F. Oehler, The Main Features (Grundziige) of the Wis- 
dom of the Old Testament. 4to. pp. 32. 4th. This, like 
an essay from the same author, published some time since, on 
the doctrine of immortality under the former dispensation, is 
designed as a contribution to Old Testament theology. 

Commentaries upon Esther, Ruth, and the Lamentations. 
By Rabbi Menachem ben Chelbo, R. Tobia ben Eliezer, R. 
Josef Kara, R. Samuel ben Meir, and an anonymous author. 
Published for the first time, by A. Jellinck. 8vo. pp. 51. 
+ th. 

Rabbi Simon ben Zernach Duran, Magen Aboth. A Com- 
mentary upon Pirke Aboth. From the Leghorn edition of 
1762. 8vo. pp. 196. 2 th. | 

Zunz, The Synagogue Poetry of the Middle Ages. 8vo. 
pp. 491. 384th. The author is well-known from other contri- 
butions to Jewish literature before, particularly his Gottesdien- 
stliche Vortrige der Juden. A historical review of the religious 
poetry of the Jews is here given, together with about 200 spe- 
cimens of 150 different poets in a German translation. 

Testamentum novum tetraglotton: containing the original 
Greek, the Latin Vulgate, the German of Luther, and the 
authorized English translation: edited by C. G. Theile and 
R. Stier. 8vo. pp. 1060. 3th. This”is the same with the 
Triglott Testament, before published, the English version occu- 
pying the column devoted to critical notes upon the German 
text. The text of each language can also be had separately. 

C. Tischendorf, What Light is thrown by the Acta Pilati 
upon the judgment of Pilate, in the case of Christ? 8vo. 
pp. 31. 4th, An essay read on assuming the Presidency of 
the Exegetical Society of Leipsic, as the successor of Theile, 
recently deceased, who had held that office for upwards of thirty 
years. ‘Tischendorf thinks that the agreement of the Acta 
Pilati with the canonical gospels is such as to warrant us in 
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attaching a measure of credibility to its independent statements, 
and it is the aim of this essay to point out the particulars in 
which it may be regarded as supplementing the narrative of 
our Lord’s trial and condemnation, given by the Evangelists. 
Tischendorf is continping his researches in apocryphal litera- 
ture; he expects to publish soon the Apocryphal Revelations, 
which, as the Gospels and Acts have already been edited by him, 
will, in a manner, complete the cycle. 

H. Ernesti, The Origin of Sin, according to the Pauline sys- 
tem of doctrine, with special reference to the modern theories 
upon that subject. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 280. 1th. Contains 
an examination of the theory of the origin of sin from matter, 
in the light of the Pauline doctrine. 

C. Holsten, The Meaning of the word odpz in the New Tes- 
peak I. Its meaning in the writings of Paul. 4to. pp. 44. 
12 ngr. 

H. Laemmer, The Doctrine of Clemens Alexandrinus con- 
cerning the Logos. 8vo. pp. 108. 2 th. 

R. A. Lipsius, A Disquisition upon the first Epistle of Cle- 
mens Romanus to the Corinthians. 8vo. pp. 188. 1 th. 

Ewald is writing a history of the Apostolic Age, as a sequel 
to his History of Israel, which has been continued to the death 
of Christ. 

C. Hase has written a published letter, 8vo. pp. 108, to F. 
C. Baur, entitled The Tiibingen School, controverting the 
views of the latter upon the authorship of the Apostle John’s 
Writings; upon Ebionism and Paulinism, and upon the periods 
of Church History: to which Baur has replied. 

Quite a number of publications have appeared, both from 
Romanists and Protestants, upon the Immaculate Conception ; 
some of which are very elaborate. 

C. J. Hefele, The History of Councils: to be completed in 
five volumes. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 827. 2 th. 18 ngr. 

A. J. Weidenbach, Calendarium historico-christianum medii 
et novi aevi. 4to. pp. 284. 3 th. 8 ngr. This contains 
chronological and historical tables for calculating the dates of 
documents, and determining the Christian festivals of the mid- 
dle ages and of modern times, together with a list of the Cardi- 
nals and Episcopal Sees of the Catholic Church in the 13th 
century. 

J. K@stlin, The Essence of the Church according to the 
doctrine and history of the New Testament; with special refer- 
ence to the controversy between Protestants and Catholics. 
8yo. pp. 128. 20 sgr. 

A. von Kremer, Topography of Damascus. 4to. pp. 37. 
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T. Tobler, Contribution to the Medical Topography of Jeru- 
salem. 8vo. pp. 67. 4 th. 

W. Roeder, The Swiss Reformer, Ulrich Zwingle, his friends 
and opponents. 8vo. pp. 504. 1 th. 15 sgr. 

The second volume has been published of Hichhorn’s Life of 
Stanislaus Hosius, containing his labours as Cardinal. 8vo. 
pp. 571. 24 th. 

The History of the Founding of Johanngeorgenstadt. 8vo. 
pp. xxiv and 68. By F. Francke. This was published on the 
occasion of the bi-centenary celebration of the origin of the 
place. It recounts the fortunes of the mountain towns in the 
north of Bohemia during the bloody counter-reformation of the 
Emperor Ferdinand II., in the years 1620-1629, which finally, 
upon the refusal of Ferdinand III. to extend the provisions of 
the peace of Westphalia over his territories, resulted in the mi- 
gration of 39 families from the town of Platten, to one of the 
mountains of Saxony, where they founded a new habitation, 
naming it after John George, the then ruling Saxon prince. 

W. Giesebrecht, History of the Period of the German Em- 
perors. Vol. I. Part 1. 8vo. pp. 321. 1 th. 10 sgr. This 
work is to be completed in 3 volumes. This first part extends 
to the first expedition of Otto I. to Italy; the remainder of the 
volume will carry the history down to the death of Henry II. 

W. Arnold, Constitutional History of the German Free 
Cities. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 444 and 502. 5th. 10sgr. This 
treats of the history of Cologne, Mentz, Worms, Spires, Stras- 
burg, Basle, and Regensburg, making that of Worms the basis, 
both because there was a rich fund of materials there unused, 
ant because its freedom was attained earlier than that of the 
others. 

J. Krebs, in his German History for Schools and Families, 
undertakes to justify the decision of the Romish Court, in the 
case of Galileo, by saying that they merely sentenced his doc- 
trine to the realm of hypothesis, to which it at that time be- 
longed. 

Several new essays have recently appeared, upon the criti- 
cism of the great German epic of the Middle Ages, the Nibe- 
lunge Notes. The question concerns the comparative value of 
the texts furnished by the three principal manuscripts, and the 
truth of the theory propounded by Lachmann, that it is com- 
posed of 20 poems, each divisible into heptads, and which are 
still distinguishable, but which have been variously extended 
and interpolated, until the whole assumed its present form. 
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Articte 1L—The Works of Thomas Reid, D. D. Preface, 
Notes, and Supplementary Dissertations. By Sir William 
Hamilton, Bart. Edinburgh: 1846. 


Discussions on Philosophy and Literature, Education and 
University Reform. By Sir William Hamilton, Bart. Se- 
cond Edition, enlarged. London: 1853. 


THoucH of Lord Bacon it was said, by his friend Dr. Har- 
vey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, “ he writes 
philosophy like a Lord Chancellor,” it must be admitted, Sir 
William Hamilton writes it like a philosopher. For he both 
thinks and writes, more like a pure intelligence, than any man 
in the history of speculation. In the first place, his diction is 
the most concise, the most accurate, the most direct, the most 
compact, and the most vigorous ever used by any writer on 
philosophy. Familiar with all systems of philosophy ever pro- 
posed, and their criticisms expository, supplementary and ad- 
verse, and a master of the languages, in which both the philo- 
sophies and the criticisms have been written; he has discovered 
how much of their errors can be ascribed to the deficiencies of 
language, both as an instrument and as a vehicle of philosophi- 
cal thought; and he has, accordingly, formed a language for 
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himself, adequate to the exigencies of the highest thinking, in| 
the new career of philosophy which he has inaugurated. And 
his learning, in every department of knowledge supplementary 
of philosophy, or auxiliary to it, is so abundant, that there 
seems to be not even a random thought of any value, which 
has been dropped along any, even obscure, path of mental 
activity, in any age or country, that his diligence has not re- 
covered, his sagacity appreciated, and his judgment husbanded 
in the stores of his knowledge. And, in discussing any ques- 
tion of philosophy, his ample learning enables him to classify 
all the different theories which have, at successive periods, 
been invented to explain it; and generally, indeed we may say 
always, he discovers, by the light reciprocally shed from the 
theories, ideas involved in them which their respective advo- 
cates had not discriminated; thereby giving greater accuracy 
to the theories than they had before. By this mode of discus- 
sion, we have the history of doctrines concentrated into a focus 
of elucidation. And the uses of words, and the mutations in 
their meaning, in different languages, are articulately set forth; 
thereby enhancing the accuracy and certainty of our footsteps 
on the slippery paths of speculation. And his own genius for 
original research is such, that no subtlety of our intelligent 
nature, however evasive, no relation however indirect or re- 
mote, no manifestation however ambiguous or obscure, can 
escape or elude his critical diagnosis. Add to all this; his 
moral constitution, both by nature and by education, is harmo- 
nious with his intellectual, imparting to his faculties the energy 
of a well-directed will, and the wisdom of a pure love of truth. 
Therefore it is, that in the writings of Sir William Hamilton 
there is nothing of that vacillation in doctrine which results 
from unbalanced faculties. He has built upon the same foun- 
dation from the beginning. Another notable characteristic is 
his extraordinary individuality. He seems, in no degree, un- 
der the influence of what is called the doctrine of the historical 
development of human intelligence. He confronts the whole 
history of doctrines, and with a cold critical eye, surveys them 
as the products of individual minds, and not as the evolutions 
of a total humanity. Of eclecticism, there is in his creed, not 
the smallest taint. Truth seems to him the same everywhere, 
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unmodified by times. Such is the marvellous man, of whose 
philosophy we propose to give some account. 

The history of philosophy seems, to the superficial observer, 
but the recurrence of successive cycles of the same problems, 
the same discussions, and the same opinions. He sees, in 
modern philosophy, only the repetition of the dreams of the 
earliest Greek speculators. Philosophy is to him but labour 
upon an insoluble problem. To the competent critic, however, 
it presents a far different view. He sees, in each cycle, new 
aspects of the problems, new relations in the discussions, and 
new modes in the opinions—all indicating an advancement, 
however unequal and halting at times, towards the truth. 
Here then is, at once, evinced the supreme importance of an 
enlightened philosophical criticism. It is the preparative and 
precursor of further progress. The different doctrines which, 
in successive ages, have been elicited, are so many experiments, 
furnishing, to the enlightened critic, indications more or less 
obvious of the true solutions of the problems of philosophy. 

Sir William Hamilton is the prince of critics in philosophy. 
In him philosophical criticism has compassed its widest scope, 
and reached its highest attainments. He is the critic of all 
ages, equally at home in all. He has-sifted all of ancient, all 
of medizeyal, and all of modern thought, with the most delicate 
sieve ever used by any critic; and while he has winnowed 
away the chaff, he has lost not a grain of truth. The barriers 
of different languages have not excluded him from a single 
field: he unlocked the gates of one as easily as another, and 
entered where he list. With principles of criticism as broad 
as nature, with learning as extensive as the whole of what has 
been written on philosophy, with a knowledge of words, and of 
the things which they denote or are intended to denote, mar- 
vellously accurate and co-extensive with the whole literature of 
speculation, with a logic both in its pure theory and modified 
applications, adequate to every need of intelligence, whether 
in detecting the fallacies or expounding the truths of doctrine, 
and with a genius exactly suited to use, with the greatest 
effect, these manifold accomplishments, he stands pre-eminent 
amongst the critics of philosophy. As we have seen how he 
unravels the network of entangled discussions, discriminating 
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the confusions by purifying the doctrines through a more ade- 
quate conception and expression of them, often correcting the 
text of the Greek writer, which for centuries had baffled the 
grammarians, by the light of the doctrine of the author, and in 
the sequel making the truth educed the starting-point for new 
development of doctrine, we have admired the matchless abili- 
ties of the critic, until we should have been exhausted in being 
dragged along the labyrinths of his mighty ratiocination, had 
we not been refreshed at every turn by the new light of truth 
disclosed by the master who was conducting the marvellous 
enterprise of thought. Bentley did not do more to enlarge the 
scope, and enrich the learning of British literary criticism, 
when, by his dissertations on the Epistles of Phalaris, he raised 
it from the platitudes of the grammarian and the rhetorician to 
the compass, the life, the interest, and the dignity of philologi- 
cal and historical disquisition, than Sir William Hamilton has 
done to give profundity, subtlety, comprehensiveness, and eru- 
dition to British philosophical criticism, by his contributions to 
the Hdinburgh Review. These articles mark an era, not only 
in British but in European criticism in every department of 
philosophy—metaphysics, psychology, and logic. They were 
translated into the languages of the continent, and their stu- 
pendous learning, matchless subtlety, and ruthless ratiocina- 
tion, received everywhere unbounded admiration. The very 
first article, the one on the doctrine of the infinito-absolute of 
Cousin, utterly subverted the fundamentals of the proud specu- 
lations of Germany, and fully exposed the absurdity of the 
attempt of Cousin to conciliate them with the humble Scottish 
philosophy of common sense. The continental philosophers 
saw that a critic had arisen, who, by the might and the majesty 
of his intellect, and the vastness of his erudition, gave dignity 
to the humble doctrine which he advocated, and they had all 
along despised. They began to feel, 


« A chiel’s amang us, takin notes, 
And faith, he’ll prent it.” 


But Sir William Hamilton, the critic, is only the precursor 
of Sir William Hamilton the philosopher. His criticism is but 
the preparative of his philosophy. They, however, move on 
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together. The state of the philosophy of the world made this 
necessary. The calling of Socrates was not more determined 
by the condition of thought in his time, than the labours of Sir 
William Hamilton are by the philosophical needs of this age. 
His erudition and critical skill are as much needed as his 
matchless genius for original speculation. Either, without the 
other, would have been comparatively barren of results. And 
his preference, like Aristotle, for logic rather than the other 
branches of philosophy, is the very affection that is desiderated 
in the great thinker of this age. It seems to be supposed by 
some, who even pretend to have studied the philosophy of Sir 
William Hamilton, that he has merely rehabilitated the doce- 
trines of Reid and Stewart. It might, with much more show 
of truth be said, that Newton only reproduced the discoveries of 
Copernicus and Kepler. For the philosophy of Sir William 
Hamilton is a greater stride beyond that of his Scottish prede- 
cessors, than the discoveries and deductions of Newton are be- 
yond those of Copernicus and Kepler. Let us then, as far as 
his published writings and our limits will permit, show what 
Sir William has done directly to advance philosophy.. 

With Bacon began a movement in modern philosophy, which 
parallels that begun by Aristotle in ancient.* Aristotle in- 
augurated the deductive process; Bacon inaugurated the induc- 
tive. These are the distinctive features of those systems of 
philosophy which they advocated; and they are in accordance 
with the spirit of philosophizing in the respective eras to which 
they belonged. Ancient philosophy was more a deduction from 
principles; modern philosophy is more an inquiry into principles 
themselves. Aristotle and Bacon both make logic the para- 
mount branch of philosophy; and the forms of the understand- 
ing the limits of the knowable. Sir William Hamilton’s philo- 


* When we say that Bacon and Aristotle began these respective movements, we 
do not mean literally, that the movements originated with them, but only that, like 
Luther’s in the Reformation, their labours were so signal and paramount, in these 
movements, as to be associated pre-eminently with them. No great change ever 
originates with the person who becomes the most conspicuous in it, in the great 
spectacle of history. It always has antecedents, produced by the agehcy of inferior 
persons. We, therefore, beg, that everywhere, in this article, the principle of this 
note may qualify our general remarks, even in regard to the claims of originality, 
which we prefer for Sir William Hamilton, unless our remarks preclude qualifica- 


tion. 
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sophy is a preparative and an initial towards the conciliation of 
the systems of Aristotle and Bacon. Logic, with him as with 
them, is the paramount branch of philosophy; and his labours 
all tend to reconcile induction with deduction, and unify in one 
method these two great processes of thought. His philosophy 
is, in fact, a climacteric reclamation, vindication, and develop- 
ment of the one perennial philosophy of common sense, which, 
like the one true faith, is preserved amidst all schismatic aber- 
rations, and vindicated as the only true philosophy. 

It is in the essential unity of human reason returning again 
and again, from temporary aberrations in different ages, into 
the same discernments and convictions, that we have the means 
of verifying the true catholic philosophy. Though there may 
be nothing in the mutual relations of men, at any given time, 
nor in the mutual relations of successive generations, that 
necessarily determines an uninterrupted advance towards truth, 
yet, notwithstanding the occasional wide-spread and long pro- 
tracted prevalence of error, the reason of man has hitherto vin- 
dicated itself in the long run, and proved that, though the 
newest phase of thought may not, at all times, be the truest, 
yet the truest will prevail at last, and come out at the goal of 
human destiny, triumphant over all errors. This is the drift 
of the history of human opinion as interpreted by enlightened 
criticism. Sometimes skepticism, recognizing no criterion of 
truth; sometimes idealism, knowing nothing but images in 
ceaseless change; sometimes pantheism, dissolving all individu- 
ality, both material and spiritual, in the tides of universal 
being; sometimes materialism, believing nothing beyond mate- 
rial nature, and that man is only a more perfect species of 
mammalia, and human affairs but the highest branch of natural 
history ; and other forms of error, each with its peculiar mo- 
menta and criteria of knowledge, have in reiterated succession, 
in different ages of the world, prevailed as systems of philoso- 
phy; yet the reason of man has, nevertheless, under the gui- 
dance of some master’ mind, returned to the one perennial phi- 
losophy of common sense, and reposed in the natural conviction 
of mankind, that an external world exists as the senses testify, 
and that there is in man an element which lifts him above the 
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kingdom of nature, and allies him in responsible personal indi- 
viduality with a divine, eternal, and personal God. 

The great office of the critic of philosophy, at this day, is to 
trace the footsteps of this perennial philosophy through the 
history of human opinion in all its manifold mutations, perver- 
sions, and aberrations; and to note its features, observe the 
paths it walks in, and its method and criteria of truth. This 
Sir William Hamilton has done. He has shown that the doc- 
trine of common sense, as the basis of all philosophy, has pre- 
vailed for more than two thousand years. He has adduced one 
hundred and six witnesses, Greek, Roman, Arabian, Italian, 
Spanish, French, British, German, and Belgian, to its truth. 
Amongst the many Greek witnesses, Aristotle is found, amongst 
the Roman, Cicero, amongst the Italians, Aquinas, amongst the 
French, all the great philosophers from Des Cartes to Cousin, 
both inclusive; amongst the Germans, Leibnitz, Kant, Jacobi, 
and even Fichte, with a host of others; thus showing, that 
what is sometimes thought, even by those from whom we might 
expect better things, to be the superficial foundation of British 
philosophy, is in truth the only foundation on which the reason 
of man can repose. Philosophers, amidst all their efforts to 
break away from the common beliefs of mankind, have at last 
been compelled to come back to them as the only ultimate cri- 
terion of truth. ‘‘Fichte (says Sir W. Hamilton,) is a more 
remarkable, because a more reluctant confessor to the para- 
mount authority of belief than even Kant. Departing from 
the principle common to him, and philosophers in general, that 
the mind cannot transcend itself, Fichte developed, with the 
most admirable rigour of demonstration, a scheme of idealism 
the purest, simplest, and most consistent which the history of 
philosophy exhibits. And so confident was Fichte in the neces- 
sity of his proofs, that on one occasion he was provoked to im- 
precate eternal damnation on his head, should he ever swerve 
from any, even the least of the doctrines which he had so victo- 
riously established. But even Fichte, in the end, confesses 
that natural belief is paramount to every logical proof, and 
that his own idealism he could not believe.” 

With the great fact before us, so triumphantly reclaimed 
and vindicated by Sir William Hamilton, that philosophers 
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have never been able to find any other criterion of truth than 
the common sense of mankind, we will now proceed to show 
what is its doctrine. ) 

The philosophy of common sense is the doctrine, in its de- 
velopment and applications, that our primary beliefs are the 
ultimate criterion of truth. It postulates, that consequents 
cannot, by an infinite regress, be evolved out of antecedents: 
but that demonstration must ultimately rest upon propositions, 
which in the view of certain primary beliefs of the mind, neces- 
sitate their own admission. These primary beliefs, as primary, 
must of course be inexplicable, being the highest light in the 
temple of mind, and borrowing no radiance from any higher 
cognition by which their own light can be illuminated. Be- 
hind these primary beliefs the mind cannot see—all is nega- 
tion; because, while these primary beliefs are the first energy 
of the mind, they are also its limitation. The primary facts of 
intelligence would not be original, were they revealed to us 
under any other form than that of necessary belief. 

As elements of our mental constitution, as essential condi- 
tions of intelligence itself, these primary beliefs must, at least 
in the first instance, be accepted as true. Else, we assume 
that the very root of our intelligence is a lie. All must admit 
some original bases of knowledge in the mind itself, and must 
assume that they are true. 

The argument from common sense is therefore simply to 
show, that to deny a given proposition would involve a denial 
of a primary belief, an original datum of consciousness; and as 
the primary belief or original datum of consciousness must be 
received as veracious, the proposition necessitated by it must 
be received as true also. 

It is manifest, that in arguing on the basis of our primary 
beliefs, they cannot be shown to be mendacious, unless it be 
demonstrated that they contradict each other, either imme- 
diately in themselves or mediately in their consequences. Be- 
cause, there being no higher criterion by which to test their 
veracity, it can only be tested by agreement or contradiction 
between themselves. 

We will now apply this doctrine, and in discussing the appli- 
cation, we will explicate the doctrine more fully. In the act 
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of sensible perception we are, equally and at the same time, 
and in the same indivisible act of consciousness, cognizant of 
ourself as a perceiving subject, and of an external reality as 
the object perceived, which are apprehended as a synthesis 
inseparable in the cognition, but contrasted to each other jn 
the concept as two distinct existences. All this is incontestabiy 
the deliverance of consciousness in the act of sensible percep- 
tion. This all philosophers, without exception, admit as a fact. 
But then, all, until Reid, deny the truth of the deliverance. 
They maintain that we only perceive representations within 
ourselves, and by a perpetual illusion we mistake these repre- 
sentations for the external realities. And Reid did not fully 
extricate himself from the trammels of this opinion. For 
while he repudiated the notion, that we perceive representa- 
tions distinct from the mind though within the mind, he fell 
into the error, that we are only conscious of certain changes in 
ourselves which suggest the external reality. But Sir William 
Hamilton has, by the most masterly subtlety of analysis, incon- 
testably shown, that we are directly conscious of the external 
objects themselves, according to the belief universal in the 
common sense of mankind. 

It is manifest, that the whole question resolves itself into 
one of the veracity of consciousness. All admit that conscious- 
ness does testify to the fact that we perceive the external 
reality. To doubt this is to doubt the actuality of the fact of 
consciousness, and consequently to doubt the doubt itself, which 
is a contradiction, and subverts itself. The data then of con- 
sciousness, simply as facts, or actual manifestations and deliver- 
ances, cannot be denied without involving a contradiction; and 
therefore, the principle of contradiction, which we have shown 
is the only one to be applied to the solution of the question, 
recoils upon the skeptic himself, and makes doubt impossible. 
But then, the facts or deliverances of consciousness considered 
as testimonies to the truth of facts beyond their own phenome- 
nal reality, are not altogether to be excluded from the domain 
of legitimate philosophical discussion. For this proposition 
by no means, like the other, involves a self-contradiction; and 
thereby repels even the possibility of doubt. Therefore philo- 
sophers, while they admit the fact of the testimony of con- 
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sciousness deny its truth. The dispute is not as to what is 
said, but as to the truth of what is said. 

As then, it has been admitted, that the fact is an affirmation 
of our intelligent nature, its mendacity cannot be consistently 
assumed; for upon the principle of falsus in uno, falsus in 
omnibus, it would impeach the fact itself as an affirmation of 
nature, which we have shown involves a contradiction, and is 
therefore impossible. It is clear then, that the burden of 
proof, in impeaching the absolute veracity of consciousness, lies 
upon those denying it. And as we have shown, that the 
attempt to prove its mendacity has in all ages failed, and that 
all the most schismatic and skeptical have at last found repose 
for the struggling intellect only in the testimony of our pri- 
mary beliefs, we are compelled by analysis, and by history, to 
acknowledge the doctrine of common sense the one catholic 
and perennial philosophy. 

Here the question obtrudes itself into our view, What ts the 
logical significance of our primary beliefs ? and it is a question 
of paramount importance. Perhaps, in the answer to this ques- 
tion, we may differ from Sir William Hamilton; and, there- 
fore, it is, that we wish to signalize it. 

It is implied in the doctrine of primary beliefs, that, at the 
root of every primordial act of the mind, there is a principle or 
law guaranteeing the procedure. For example, the initial act, 
from which induction starts, is guaranteed by such a principle 
or law of intelligence—the principle of philosophical presump- 
tion. Now, in order to distinguish these principles or laws 
from the universal truths which are generalized from individual 
truths of fact, they are called universal truths of intelligence. 
Now, we prefer to call these principles, Jaws of intelligence as 
more expressive of their real character, rather than truths of 
intelligence ; because, in the operations of the mind, they are 
regulative and not cogitable, being in fact the poles on which 
thought turns. They are, in our thinking, silent in laws, 
rather than articulate in propositions. 

We think that this is a discrimination that ought not to be 
slighted; and we venture to find fault that Sir William Hamil- 
oe uses the expressions, “fundamental facts,’’ ‘* beliefs,” 

primary propositions,” “cognitions at first hand,” as deno- 
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ting the same primary data of consciousness only from dif- 
ferent points of view. We are not convinced of the propriety 
of his opinion implied in such various designations; and are 
constrained to believe, that the confusing the distinction, which 
we have endeavoured to indicate, is the initial, the root of that 
cardinal heresy in philosophy which makes all cognition encen- 
tric—makes thought start out from a general notion native to 
the mind. We repudiate the doctrine that there ever is a be- 
lief or a cognition of the mind without its corresponding object. 
The deliverance of the primary and most incomprehensible 
belief is, That tts object is. Thought never evades the funda- 
mental antithesis of subject and object, which is the primary 
law of consciousness itself. In no instance is a notion, not 
even that of cause, time, or space, native to the mind, acquired 
from no adequate object, but purely subjective and regulative, 
imposing upon objective thought an illusive interpolation of 
itself. 

We therefore, repeat, that our primary beliefs are not within 
consciousness as comprehended thought, but in consciousness 
as bases of thought. We cannot therefore assent, that, in dif- 
ferent points of view, they may or may not be regarded as 
cognitions or propositions. We think they have not the equi- 
vocal character, which the ambiguous and various designations 
applied to them, by Sir William Hamilton, seem to us to indi- 
cate. They are but modes of one unifying consciousness, not 
rising, in degree of intellection, to cognitions. 

But to call them, “ primary propositions,” is what we chiefly 
object to. There are primary propositions, undoubtedly, which 
in the view of our primary beliefs, necessitate their own admis- 
sion: but then, they are not to be confounded with the pri- 
mary beliefs themselves. They are made up of a plurality of 
primary beliefs unified in a common conviction in conscious- 
ness, and articulated in language. The point of our objection 
is, to every form and semblance of the doctrine, that all know- 
ing ts through previous knowledge, (which will be considered 
in the sequel,) instead of merely through the power of knowing. 

But to return from this digression: And while Sir William 
Hamilton thus points out the bases and the elements of truth, 
he exhibits the canons by which philosophical research is to be 
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conducted. As Bacon, in the first book of the Movwm Orga- 
num, exposed the sources of error in physical inquiry, and laid 
down precautionary rules for conducting future investigation, 
so Sir William Hamilton has enounced maxims for conducting 
the loftier and far more difficult research into our intellectual 
nature. And his philosophy is, in this particular, the consum- 
mation of that of Bacon. It explores the depths of conscious- 
ness, and educes those primary beliefs and fundamental laws 
of intelligence which Bacon merely assumed in his philosophy. 
Sir William Hamilton has lighted his torch at the lamps of 
both induction and deduction, and it burns with their combined 
light; and therefore it is, that he has been able to penetrate 
depths in the abysses of thought, which to Bacon and Aristotle 
were unfathomable darkness. How, in the spirit of Bacon, is 
the following admonition! ‘No philosopher has ever formally 
denied the truth, or disclaimed the authority of consciousness ; 
but few or none have been content implicitly to accept, and 
consistently to follow out its dictates. Instead of humbly re- 
sorting to consciousness to draw from thence his doctrines and 
their proof, each dogmatic speculator looked only into con- 
sciousness, there to discover his preadopted opinions. In phi- 
losophy men have abused the code of natural, as in theology, 
the code of positive revelation; and the epigraph of a great 
Protestant divine on the book of Scripture is certainly not less 
applicable to the book of consciousness: 


Hic liber est in quo querit sua dogmata quisque; 
Invenit et pariter dogmata quisque sua.” 


And Hamilton, like Bacon, is not at all dismayed ~by the past 
failures in philosophy; but with the proud hopes of a great 
mind, conscious of the power of truth, he anticipates mighty 
triumphs in future for that philosophy which he has shown to 
have prevailed for more than two thousand years. “And yet, 
(says he) although the past history of philosophy has, in a 
great measure, been only a history of variation and error; yet 
the cause of the variation being known, we obtain a valid 
ground of hope for the destiny of philosophy in future. Be- 
cause, since philosophy has hitherto been inconsistent with 
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itself, only in being inconsistent with the dictates of our na- 
tural beliefs— 


‘ For Truth is catholic and Nature one ;’— 


it follows, that philosophy has simply to return to natural con- 
sciousness, to return to unity and truth. 

“In doing this, we have only to attend to three maxims or 
precautions : 

“1. That we admit nothing, not either an original datum of 
consciousness, or the legitimate consequence of such datum; 

“<2. That we embrace all the original data of consciousness, 
and all their legitimate consequences; and 

“3. That we exhibit each of these in its individual integrity, 
neither disturbed nor mutilated, and in its relative place, 
whether of pre-eminence or subordination.” 

But Sir William does not stop his directions for investiga- 
tion with these maxims. He gives marks, by which we can 
distinguish our original from our derivative convictions—by 
which we can determine what is, and what is not, a primary 
datum of consciousness. These marks or characters are four;— 
Ast, their incomprehensibility—2d, their simplicity—sd, their 
necessity and absolute universality—4th, their comparative evt- 
dence and certainty. These characters are explicated by him, 
and rendered entirely capable of application to the purpose of 
analyzing thought into its elements. 

But, besides these positive directions for ascertaining truth, 
Sir William Hamilton exposes the very roots of the false sys- 
tems of philosophy which have prevailed in different times. 
As he shows, by the most searching analysis, that the philoso- 
phy of common sense has its root in the recognition of the ab- 
solute veracity of consciousness in sensible perception; so he 
shows, that all philosophical aberrations, or false systems of 
philosophy, have their respective roots either in a full or partial 
denial of its veracity. And he does not deal merely in gene- 
ralities; but he articulately sets forth five great variations from 
truth and nature, which have prevailed as systems of philoso- 
phy, and shows the exact degree of rejection of the veracity of 
consciousness which constitutes the root of each. We are 
thereby enabled to see the roots of these great heresies laid 
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bare, and can extirpate them, by the argument from common 
sense. 

Such are the rules which Sir William Hamilton lays down 
for conducting inquiry in the province of mind. They are a 
development of the method of Bacon in its application to psy- 
chology, the highest branch of phenomenal philosophy. 

We now approach a new development of the philosophy of 
common sense, called the philosophy of the conditioned. It 
constitutes the distinguishing feature of the philosophical sys- 
tem of Sir William Hamilton; and was developed by him to 
satisfy the needs of intelligence in combating the proud and 
vainglorious philosophy of Germany. It is a remarkable 
monument of the largeness, the profundity, and the penetra- 
ting acuteness of his intellect. 

The philosophy of common sense assumes, that consciousness 
is the supreme faculty—in fact, that it is the complement of 
all the faculties—that what are called faculties are but acts of 
consciousness running into each other, and are not separated 
by those lines of demarcation which are imposed upon them by 
language for the needs of thinking about our intelligent nature. 
The supremacy of consciousness was the doctrine of Aristotle, 
of Des Cartes, and of Locke. Reid and Stewart reduced con- 
sciousness, in their system, to a special faculty only co-ordi- 
nate with the others. This heresy Sir William Hamilton, 
amongst his innumerable rectifications and developments of 
Reid’s philosophy, has exposed, and by a singular felicity of 
analysis and explication, has restored consciousness to its 
rightful sovereignty over the empire of intelligence. 

Having postulated that consciousness is the highest, and fun- 
damental faculty of the human mind, it becomes necessary, in 
order to determine the nature of human knowledge, to deter- 
mine the nature of consciousness. 

Now, consciousness is only possible under the antithesis of 
the thinking mental self, and an object thought about, in cor- 
relation and limiting each other. It is, therefore, manifest, 
that knowledge, in its most fundamental and thoroughgoing 
analysis, is discriminated into two elements in contrast of each 
other. These elements are appropriately designated, the sud- 
ject and the object, the first applying to the conscious mind 
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knowing, and the last, to that which is known. And all that 
pertains to the first is onlled subjective, and all that pertains to 
the last is called objective. 

Philosophy is the science of knowledge. Therefore, philoso- 
phy must especially regard the grand and fundamental discri- 
mination of the two primary elements of the sudjective and 
objective, in any theory of knowledge it may propound. 

Now, the first and fundamental problem, which presents 
itself in the science of knowledge is, What can we know ? 
Upon the principles of the philosophy of common sense, the 
solution of the problem is found, by showing what are the con- 
ditions of our knowledge. These conditions, according to the 
thoroughgoing fundamental analysis of our knowledge just 
evinced, arise out of the nature of both of the two elements of 
our knowledge, the subjective and the objective. 

Aristotle, who did so much towards analyzing human thought 
into its elements, strove also to classify all objects real under 
their ultimate identifications or categories in relation to thought. 
In modern times, Kant endeavoured to analyze intelligence into 
its ultimate elements in relation to its objects, and to show in 
these elements the basis of all thinking, and the guarantee of 
all certainty. Aristotle’s categories, though extremely incom- 
plete, and indeed, we may say bungling, as they confound de- 
rivative with simple notions, did something for correct thinking 
in pointing out, with more exactness, the relations of objects 
real to thought. But Kant, making a false division of intelli- 
gence itself into reason and understanding, blundered at the 
threshold, and while he analyzed reason into its supposed pecu- 
liar elements, to which he gave the Platonic name of Ideas, he 
analyzed understanding into its supposed peculiar elements, 
and gave them the Aristotelic name of Categories. Kant’s 
analysis of our intelligence into its pure forms, made the hu- 
man mind a fabric of mere delusion. ‘The ideas of reason he 
proposed as purely subjective and regulative, and yet delu- 
sively positing themselves objectively in thought. Andso too, 
in like manner, are his categories of understanding expounded 
as deceptive. His philosophy is thus rendered, at bottom, a 
system of absolute skepticism. 

It is seen, from this account of them, that Aristotle’s Cate- 
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gories or Predicaments, are exclusively objective, of things 
understood; and that those of Kant are exclusively subjective, 
of the mind understanding. Lach is therefore one-sided. 

Sir William Hamilton, discriminating more accurately than 
his predecessors, the dual nature of thought, has distinguished 
its two fundamental elements, the subjective and the objective, 
by a thoroughgoing analysis, and at the same time has 
observed that these elements are ever held together in a syn- 
thesis which constitutes thought in its totality. He has there- 
fore endeavoured to accomplish, in one analysis of thought, 
what Aristotle and Kant failed to do by their several but par- 
tial analyses. As thought is constituted of both a subjective 
and an objective element, the conditions of the thinkable or of 
thinking must be the conditions of both knowledge and exis- 
tence—of the possibility of knowing, both from the nature of 
thought, and from the nature of existence; and must therefore 
embrace intelligence in relation to its objects, and objects in 
relation to intelligence, and thus supersede the one-sided pre- 
dicaments of Aristotle and Kant. 

The first step towards discriminating the fundamental con- 
ditions of thought, is to reduce thought itself to its ultimate 
simplicity. This Sir William Hamilton has done, by showing 
that it must be either positive or negative, when viewed subjec- 
tively, and either conditioned or unconditioned when viewed 
objectively. And he has discriminated, and signalized the 
peculiar nature of negative thought, by showing that it is con- 
versant about the unconditioned, while positive thought is con- 
versant about the conditioned. This is a salient point in Sir 
William’s philosophy. He shows that the Kantean Ideas of 
pure reason, are nothing but negations or impotences of the 
mind, and are swallowed up in the unconditioned; and that 
the Kantean Categories of the understanding are but subordi- 
nate forms of the conditioned. And while he thus reduces 
the Predicaments of Kant to ultimate elements, he annihi- 
lates his division of our intelligence into reason and under- 
standing. He shows that what Kant calls the reason is in 
fact an impotence, and what he calls the understanding is the 
whole intellect. 


It had been shown by Aristotle, that negation involves affir- 
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mation—that non-existence can only be predicated by referring 
to existence. This discrimination has become a fruitful princi- 
ple in the philosophy of Sir William Hamilton. He, therefore, 
begins the announcement of the conditions of the thinkable, 
by showing the nature of negative thought. He shows that 
negative thought is realized only under the condition of rela- 
tivity and positive thinking. For example: we try to think— 
to predicate existence, and find ourselves unable. We then 
predicate incogitability. This incogitability is what is meant 
by negation or negative thought. 

If then negative thinking be the opposite of positive think- 
ing, it must be the violation of one or more of the conditions 
of positive thinking. The conditions of positive thinking are 
two; 1st. The condition of non-contradiction: 2d. The condi- 
tion of relativity. To think at all, (that is positively, for posi- 
tive thinking is properly the only thinking,) our thinking must 
not involve a-contradiction, and it must involve relativity. If it 
involve contradiction, the impossible both in thought and in 
reality results. If the condition of relativity be not purified, 
the impossible in thought only results. 

Now the condition of non-contradiction is brought to bear in 
thinking under three phases constituting three laws:—Ist. The 
law of identity; 2d. The law of contradiction; 3d. The law 
of excluded middle. The science of these laws is Logic. 
Thus, is shown the ultimate condition of the thinkable on 
which depends the science of explicative or analytical reason- 
ing. This we shall show fully in the sequel, when we come to 
treat of what Sir William Hamilton has done for Logic. 

The condition of non-contradiction is in no danger of being 
violated in thinking; therefore its explication is only of theo- 
retical importance. 

The condition of relativity is the important one in thought. 
This condition, in so far as it is necessary, is brought to bear 
under two principal relations; one of which arises from the 
subjective element of thought, the mind thinking (called the 
Relation of Knowledge;) the other arises from the objective 
element of thought, the thing thought about, (called the Rela- 
tion of Existence.) 

The relation of Knowledge arises from the reciprocal relation 
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of the subject and the object of thought. Whatever comes into 
consciousness is thought, by us, as belonging to the mental self 
exclusively, or as belonging to the not-self exclusively, or as 
belonging partly to both. 

The relation of Hxistence arising from the object of thought 
is two-fold: this relation being sometimes intrinsic, and some- 
times extrinsic; according as it is determined by the qualitative 
or quantitative character of existence. Existence conceived as 
substance and quality, presents the intrinsic relation, called 
qualitative; substance and quality are only thought as mutual 
relatives inseparable in conception. We cannot think either 
separate from the other. 

All that has thus far been said applies to both mind and 
matter. 

The extrinsic relation of Hxzistence is three-fold; and as con- 
stituted by three species of quantity, it may be called guantita- 
tive. It is realized in or by the three quantities, time, space, 
and degree, called respectively, protensive, extensive and inten- 
sive quantity. The notions of time and space are the neces- 
gary conditions of all positive thought. Positive thought can- 
not be realized except in time and space. Degree is not, like 
time and space, an absolute condition of thought. Existence 
is not necessarily thought under degree. It applies only to 
quality and not to quantity; and only to quality, in a res- 
tricted sense which Sir William Hamilton has explicated in his 
doctrine of the qualities of bodies, dividing them into primary, 
secundo-primary, and secondary. 

Of these conditions and their relations in their proper subor- 
dinations and co-ordinations Sir William has presented a table, 
which he calls the Alphabet of Thought. 

Out of the condition of relativity springs the science of 
metaphysics, just as we have indicated that logic springs out 
of the condition of non-contradiction. Thus the respective 
roots ofthe two great cognate branches of philosophy are traced 
to their psychological bases in the alphabet of thought. 

We will now exhibit the metaphysical doctrine, which Sir 
William Hamilton educes from the analysis of thought which 
we have endeavoured to present. And here he elevates the 
philosophy of common sense into the philosophy of the condi- 
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tioned, borrowing this appellation from this different point of 
view from which philosophy is considered. The former appel- 
lation is derived from a psychological point of view, the latter 
from a metaphysical—the former from a subjective, the latter 
from an objective. 

It is sufficiently apparent that the condition of relativity 
limits our knowledge. This is the fundamental fact which it 
is proposed to establish. It is proposed to show that of the 
absolute we have no knowledge, but only of the relative. This 
is the whole scope of the philosophy of the conditioned. 

With a view of showing the argument from the philosophy 
of the conditioned, let us turn, for a moment, to the philosophy 
of the absolute, the unconditioned, which is the reverse doctrine, 
and of the refutation of which the conditions of the thinkable 
are adduced as a basis. 

From the dawn of philosophy in the school of Elea, the abso- 
lute, the infinite, the unconditioned has been the highest prin- 
ciple of speculation. The great master amongst ancient philo- 
sophers, Aristotle, in accordance with the general drift of his 
philosophy, denied that the Infinite was even an object of thought, 
much less of knowledge. And that profound, and subtle, but 
perverse and parodoxical genius, Kant, who, towards the close 
of the eighteenth century, made the first serious attempt ever 
made, to investigate the nature and origin of the notion of the 
Infinite, maintained that the notion is merely regulative of our 
thoughts; and declared the Infinite to be utterly beyond the 
sphere of our knowledge. But out of the philosophy of Kant, 
from a hidden germ, grew a more extravagant theory of the 
absolute than any which had before perplexed and astounded 
the practical reason of man. It was maintained by Fichte and 
Schelling—who fell back on the ancient notion, that expe- 
rience, because conversant only about the phenomenal and trans- 
itory, is unworthy of the name of philosophy as incapable of 
being a valid basis of certainty and knowledge—that man has 
a faculty of intellectual intuition which rises above the sphere 
of consciousness, a8 well as of sense, and enthroning the reason 
of man on the seat of Omniscience, with which it in fact becomes 
identified, surveys existence in its all-comprehensive unity and 
its all-pervading relations, and unveils to us the nature of God, 
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and, by an ontological evolution, explains the derivation of all 
things, from the greatest to the very least. 

This philosophy captivated the brilliant and sympathetic 
genius of M. Cousin, of France, who strove to conciliate and 
harmonize it with the Scottish philosophy of experience as pro- 
mulgated by Reid, with which M. Cousin had been imbued. 
He denied the intellectual intuition of the German philoso- 
phers, and claimed that the Infinite was given as a datum in 
consciousness along with its correlative the Finite; that these 
two notions, being necessarily thought as mutual relatives, 
must therefore be both equally objectively true. These two 
notions and their relations to each other are, at once, the ele- 
ments and the laws of the reason of both man and God, and 
that all this is realized in and through consciousness. This 
theory M. Cousin proclaimed as a powerful eclecticism, which 
conciliated not only what had been before considered counter 
and hostile in the reflections of individual philosophers, but 
also, in the different systems of philosophy preserved in the 
history of the science. Thus, the history of philosophy, with 
its various systems, was shown to be but the growth of one 
regularly developed philosophy, gradually culminating towards 
that one consummate knowledge completed in the all-compre- 
hending eclecticism inaugurated, in the central nation of 
Europe, by M. Cousin in a splendour of discourse worthy of 
the grand doctrine which makes the proud rationalism of Ger- 
many acknowledge its doctrinal affiliation with the humble 
Scottish philosophy of observation. When this doctrine 
reached Scotland, Sir William Hamilton, at once, entered the 
great olympic of philosophical discussion, and stood forth, as 
the champion of the humble doctrine of common sense, against 
the host of continental thinkers. 

And now, for the first time in the history of philosophy, the 
doctrine of the Absolute, the Infinite, the Unconditioned, was 
made definite. It was shown, by Sir William Hamilton, that 
80 far from the Absolute and the Infinite meaning the same 
thing or notion, they were contradictory opposites; the Abso- 
lute meaning the unconditional affirmation of limitation, while 
the Infinite means the unconditional negation of limitation— 
the one thus an affirmative, the other a negative. And he 
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further showed, that both were but species of the uncondi- 
tioned. The question being thus purified from the inaccuracy 
.of language and the confusion of thought; and it being shown 
that the unconditioned must present itself to the human mind 
in a plural form; it was seen that the inquiry resolves itself 
into the problem, whether the unconditioned, as either the Ab- 
solute or the Infinite can be realized to the mind of man. Sir 
William Hamilton shows that it cannot. He demonstrates that 
in order to think either alternative, we must think away from 
those conditions of thought under which thought can alone be 
realized; and that, therefore, any attempt to think either the 
Absolute or the Infinite must end in a mere negation of thought. 
These notions are thus shown to be the results of two counter 
imbecilities of the mind—the inability to realize the uncondi- 
tionally limited, and the unconditionally unlimited. The doc- 
trine of M. Cousin is shown to be assumptious, inconsequent, 
and self-contradictory. His Infinite is shown to be, at best, 
only an Indefinite, and therefore a relative.. And it is shown, 
by a comprehensive application of the Aristotelic doctrine, that 
the knowledge of opposites is one, that so far from the fact, of 
the notions of the Infinite and Finite mutually suggesting each 
other, furnishing evidence of the objective reality of both, it 
should create a suspicion of the reverse. ‘he truth is, the 
searching analysis, to which the doctrine of M. Cousin is sub- 
jected, clearly evinces that he did not at all apprehend the 
state of the question discussed, and in fact was confusing him- 
self in a vicious circle of words. 

And the Intellectual Intuition of Fichte and Schelling is 
shown to be a mere chimera; and his Absolute, a mere 
nothing. As Schelling could never connect his Absolute with 
the Finite in any doctrinal affiliation, so he was unable to dis- 
cover any cognitive transition from the Intellectual Intuition 
to personal consciousness. This hiatus in his theory could not, 
of course, escape the penetrating sagacity of Sir William Ham- 
ilton. It was at once demonstrated as the Intellectual Intuition 
is out of and above consciousness, and to be realized, the phi- 
losopher must cease to be the conscious man Schelling, that if 
even the Intellectual Intuition were possible, still it could only 
be remembered, and ex hypothesi, it could not be remembered, 
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for memory is only possible under the conditions of the under- 
standing which exclude the Absolute from knowledge. By 
this analysis the Absolute is shown to be a mere mirage in the 
infinite desert of negation, conjured up by a self-delusive imagi- 
nation, conceiting itself wise above the possibilities of thought. 
It may also be argued against the Intellectual Intuition, that 
it is only through the organism of sense, that the mind realizes 
form, the image of an object; for consciousness in and of itself is 
not an imaging faculty. Now the Intellectual Intuition realizes 
image in the Absolute. It therefore partakes of the character 
of sensation; and it, in fact, by this analysis stands revealed 
as a sublimated sense postulated, by reason overleaping itself, in 
the attempt to clear the circle of the thinkable. The doctrine 
of the Absolute is thus proved to be a sensational philosophy, 
disguised under terms of supposed high spiritual import. And 
thus, it is demonstrated, that to abandon consciousness as the 
highest faculty, is to necessitate a fall into sensuism, though 
we imagine, all the while, we are soaring on the wings of 
reason, above the region of consciousness. Schelling and 
Condillac are thus found in the darkness of a common error 
listening to the same oracle. And this analysis is confirmed, 
by the fact, that Oken, who, next to Hegel, was the most dis- 
tinguished disciple of Schelling, in his Physio-Philosophy, 
makes the Absolute nothing, zero; and then, by pure reason, 
evolves, out of it, all physics; thus ascribing to a faculty, above 
consciousness, the imaging power of the senses. And Oken 
thus enthrones the physical sciences, as he imagines, on a seat 
above consciousness, when it is, in fact, the footstool of con- 
sciousness, the senses, on which they sit the while. 

Thus was trampled down, this proud doctrine which had 
misled speculation; and philosophy was again brought back 
from its aberrations into the sober paths of common sense. And 
never before did so mighty a champion lead it. For whatever 
else may be thought, in comparing Sir William. Hamilton’ 
with other philosophers, it must be admitted that as a man of 
hostilities, a dialectician and a critic, he is altogether matchless. 

Having given an all-comprehensive example of the argument 
from the philosophy of the conditioned, we will now proceed to 
expound, in outline, the philosophy of the conditioned. The 
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distinguishing feature of this philosophy, the one which most 
articulately enounces its character, is the doctrine of a mental 
Impotence. This doctrine we will now expound. 

The problem most fruitful of controversy in philosophy is 
that of the distinction between experiential and non-experien- 
tial notions and judgments. Some philosophers contend that 
there is no such distinction; but that all legitimate notions and 
judgments are experiential. And those, who have admitted the 
distinction have quarrelled about the criterion of the distinction. 
Leibnitz, at last, established the quality of necessity, the neces- 
sity of so thinking, as the criterion of our non-experiential 
notions and judgments. Afterwards Kant, in his Critic of 
Pure Reason, developed and applied this criterion. And it 
may now be considered as the acknowledged test of our unac- 
quired cognitions amongst those who admit that there are non- 
experiential notions and judgments. Now, it is in relation to 
this fundamental distinction, that Sir William Hamilton has 
developed the philosophy of the conditioned. He admits that 
we have non-experiential notions and judgments, (we prefer to 
call the two classes of notions and judgments, primary and 
secondary, as we think both classes, from a certain point of 
view, can appropriately be considered as experiential in a 
restricted sense,) and he concurs with Leibnitz and Kant, that 
necessity is their distinctive quality. But then, he maintains, 
that the doctrine, as developed by all previous philosophers, is 
one-sided, when it should be two-sided. And the side of the 
doctrine, which philosophers have overlooked, is the important 
one. The doctrine, as heretofore enounced and recognized, is 
that the necessity is a positive one, so to think, and is deter- 
mined by a mental power. But Sir William Hamilton consid- 
ers, and very justly, that this is only half of the truth, and the 
least important half; because this necessity is never illusive, 
never constrains to error; while the necessity which he indicates 
is naturally illusive. His doctrine is, that this necessity is both 
positive and negative: ‘“‘ The one, the necessity of so thinking 
(the impossibility of not so thinking,) determined by a mental 
power, the other the necessity of not so thinking (the impossibili- 
ty of so thinking,) determined by a mental impotence.” This 
negative necessity, which has been overlooked by philosophers, 
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plays an important part on the theatre of thinking. It is to 
the development of its function in our mental economy, that 
the philosophy of the conditioned is directed. As philosophy 
stood, the very highest law of intelligence, which asserts that 
of two contradictories, both cannot, but one must, be true, led 
continually to the most pervasive and fundamental errors. 
Because when one alternative was found incogitable, the mind 
immediately recoiled to the conclusion that the other contradic- 
tory must be true. When, for example, in examining the doc- 
trine of the will, it was discovered that the freedom of the will 
was incomprehensible, could not be speculatively construed to 
the mind, the inquirer immediately recoiled to the alternative, 
of the nesessity of human actions; and so on the other hand, 
when the necessity of the will was found incogitable, the inqui- 
rer fell back upon the alternative of liberty. So that philoso- 
phers, like Milton’s fallen angels, had 
aller eect Oni icy Zc reason’d high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate, 


Fixt fate, freewill, foreknowledge absolute, 
And found no end, in wandering mazes lost.” 


Thus the negative necessity, of not so thinking, which was 
not ever even suspected to exist, had been a source of constant 
errors utterly incapable of solution. But Sir William Hamil- 
ton has discovered, that we may be negatively unable to think 
one contradictory, and yet find ourselves equally impotent to 
conceive the opposite. ‘To this fundamental psychological fact 
he has applied the highest law of intelligence, that of two con- 
tradictories, one must of necessity be true; and that therefore, 
there is no ground for inferring a fact to be impossible, merely 
from our inability to conceive its possibility. And thus is dis- 
closed the hidden rock on which speculation, in its highest pro- 
blems, had foundered. 

The philosophy of the conditioned is the development and 
application of this Negative Necessity in combination with the 
Positive. In order to give precision to the doctrine of the con- 
ditioned, the conditions of the thinkable are evoked and 
systematized under the two fundamental categories of positive 
and negative thinking. And these categories are themselves 
subdivided in order to bring out their import in generic 
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instances of their application in practical thought. These con- 
ditions of the thinkable we have exhibited; but it now becomes 
necessary to recur to them, for the needs of the discussion and 
exposition on which we now enter. 

The most important and comprehensive question in meta- 
physics is, Zhe origin and nature of the causal judgment. No 
less than seven theories had been propounded on the problem; 
and now, Sir William Hamilton has propounded an eighth, 
entirely new. He attempts to resolve the causal judgment 
into a modification of the law of the conditioned, which is so 
obtrusive in his view of philosophy. He makes the causal 
judgment a mere inability to think an absolute beginning :—a 
mere necessity to deny that the object, which we apprehend as 
beginning to be, really so begins:—an inability to construe it 
in thought, as possible, that the complement of existence has 
been increased or diminished:—a mere necessity to affirm the 
identity of its present sum of being, with the sum of its past 
existence. The supposed connection between cause and effect 
is, in its last analysis, resolved into a mental impotence, the 
result of the law of the conditioned. 

Tt is manifest, that in this theory, the fact of our inability 
to conceive the complement of existence, either increased or 
diminished, is the turning point in the question. That, because 
we are unable to construe it, in thought, that such increase or 
diminution is possible, we are constrained to refund the present 
sum of existence into the previous sum of existence, is given as 
an explanation of the causal judgment. 

Now, it seems to us, that this solution avoids the important 
element in the phenomenon to be explained. The question in 
nature, is not whether the present complement of existence had 
a previous existence—has just begun to be? but, how comes 
its new appearance? ‘The obtrusive and essential element, 
is the new appearance, the change. This is the fact which 
elicits the causal judgment. ‘To the change is necessarily pre- 
fixed, by the understanding, a cause or potence. The cause is 
the correlative to the change, elicited in thought and posited in 
nature. The question as to the origin of the sum of existence, 
does in no way intrude into consciousness, and is not involved 
in the causal judgment. Such a question may, of course, be 
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raised; and then the theory of Sir William Hamilton is a 
true account of what would take place in the mind. And this 
is the question, which, it seems to us, Sir William has present- 
ed as the problem of the causal judgment. His statement of 
the problem is this: “When aware of a new appearance, we 
are unable to conceive that therein has originated any new 
existence, and are therefore constrained to think that what 
now appears to us under a new form, had previously an exist- 
ence under others—others conceivable by us or not. We are 
utterly unable to construe it in thought, as possible that the 
complement of existence has been increased or diminished.”’ 
This seems to us, not a proper statement of the problem of 
causation. This problem does not require the complement of 
existence to be accounted for; but the new form to be account- 
ed for; and a new form must not be confounded with an entzre- 
ly new existence. Causation must be discriminated from 
creation; in the first, change only, in the last, the complement 
of existence, is involved. If we attempt to solve the problem 
of creation, the notion of an absolute beginning is involved; 
consequently, a negative impotence is experienced, as we can- 
not think an absolute beginning, and we would fall back on the 
notion of causation—would stop short at the causal judgment, 
unable to rise to a higher cognition—the cognition of creation. 
The causal judgment consists in the necessity we are under 
of prefixing in thought a cause to every change, of which we 
think. Now change implies previous existence; else it is not 
change. Of what does it imply the previous existence? Of 
that which is changed, and also of that by which the change is 
effected. Now change is effect. It is the result of an opera- 
tion. Operation is cause (potence) realizing itself in effect. 
Tt seems to us, by this somewhat tautological analysis, that 
cause and effect necessarily imply each other, both in nature 
and in thought. Causality is thought both as a law of things 
and a law of intelligence. When we attempt to separate effect 
from cause, in our thought, contradiction emerges. It ig re- 
alized to consciousness in every act of will, and in every act of 
positive thinking as both natural and rational. Cause and 
effect are related to each other, as terms in thought, as well as 
realities in existence. Causality is primarily natural, seconda- 
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rily rational. The woof of reasoning, into which its notion is 
woven, has the two threads of the material and the rational 
running together, by which existence and thought are harmo- 
nized into truth; the objective responding to the subjective. 
If this were not the law of material thinking, we do not see 
how there could be any consecutive thinking about nature. 
The notion of cause always leads thought in material reason- 
ing—always determines the mental conclusion, as the notion of 
reason does in formal or pure reasoning. The law of cause 
and effect is, in material thought, what the law of reason and 
consequent is in formal thought. 

It is doubtless true, that the negative impotence to think an 
absolute beginning necessarily connects in thought present 
with past existence; and as all change must take place in some 
existence, the change itself is connected in thought with some- 
thing antecedent; and, therefore, the mind is necessitated by 
the negative impotence to predicate something antecedent to 
the change. But, then, as a mere negative impotence cannot 
yield an affirmative judgment, it cannot connect present with 
past existence, in the relation of cause and effect, but only in 
sum of existence which it is unable to think either increased or 
diminished. The causal judgment is determined by a mental 
power elicited into action by an observed change, and justified 
thereby as an affirmation of a potence evinced in the changed 
existence; and it matters not whether the change be the result 
of many concurring causes, or of one; still the notion of po- 
tence cannot but be thought as involved in the phenomenon. 
When we see a tree shivered to atoms by a flash of lightning, 
it is difficult to be convinced, that the causal judgment elicited 
by the phenomenon, is merely the impotence to think an abso- 
lute beginning. 

We are conscious that we are the authors of our own actions; 
and this is, to be conscious of causation in ourselves. But if 
we attempt to analyze this fact in consciousness by considering 
it as made up of two elements related in time, we confuse our- 
selves by the impotence to conceive any causal nexus between 
the supposed antecedent and consequent. The fact is, that 
they are a simultaneous deliverance of consciousness realizing 
an antithesis in one inseparable act; because cause and effect 
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are never realized separately, but conjointly. Efficiency is 
twofold, partly cause, partly effect, and cannot be thought 
otherwise without contradiction. Cause is thus thought as an 
indefinite, as not having either an absolute beginning or end- 
ing. Absolute beginning is not more necessary to the notion 
of cause than to that of time. Both are thought as quantities, 
and though both are thought as indeterminates, like all inde- 
terminates, are capable of a determinate application. And 
while realized as particular, they are thought as universal. 

We are prone to postulate principles more absolutely than 
they are warranted by nature. Therefore it is, that the sub- 
tleties of nature so often drop through the formulas of the 
logician; and he retains in their stead abstractious not corres- 
ponding with existence. Excessive study of formal logic 
tends to lessen the capacity for appreciating the imports of 
intuition. The apodictic character of logical relations is so 
different from that of mere material relations, that a mind, 
long addicted to the estimation of the former, cannot but con- 
tract a fallacious bias somewhat like that of the mere analytical 
mathematician, but of course to a much less degree. And on 
the other hand, a metaphysician, who like Locke, is deficient 
in a knowledge of logic, and unpractised in its precise distine- 
tions and forms, becomes loose, inconsequent, and contradic- 
tious in his opinions. We venture to suggest, that the former 
of these biases is apparent in the application of the law of the 
conditioned to the causal judgment, by Sir William Hamilton. 
He postulates it too unqualifiedly. 

The doctrine of the conditioned rescues thought from other- 
wise insoluble contradictions, by carrying up the contradictory 
phenomena into a common principle of limitation of our facul- 
ties. For example: If we attempt to think an absolute begin- 
ning, we find it impossible; and on the other hand, if we 
attempt to think its contradictory opposite, an infinite non- 
beginning, we find it equally incogitable. If therefore, both 
be received as positive affirmative deliverances of our intelli- 
gence, then our minds testify, by necessity, to lies. But the 
philosophy of the conditioned emphatically forbids us to con- 
found, as equivalent, non-existence with incogitability; because 
it does not make the human mind the measure of existence, 
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but just the reverse. It postulates as its fundamental prin- 
ciple, that the incogitable may and must be necessarily true 
upon the acknowledged highest principle of intelligence, that 
of two contradictories one must, but both cannot be true. 
Thus by carrying up these contradictions into the common 
principle of a limitation of our faculties, intelligence is shown 
to be feeble, but not false; and the contradictory phenomena 
are rescued from contradiction, by showing that one must be 
true. And by this doctrine, the moral responsibility of man 
is vindicated from all cavil. Thus while the liberty of the 
will is inconceivable, so- is its contradictory opposite, the 
necessity of human actions. As then, these two negations are 
at equipoise, and can neither prove nor disprove anything, the 
testimony of consciousness, that we are, though we know not 
how, the real and responsible authors of our actions, gives the 
affirmance to our accountability. And out of this moral germ 
springs the root of the argument for the existence of God, 
which combined with the lately too much disparaged argument 
from design, constitutes a valid basis for the doctrine of natural 
Theology. Thus are vindicated, by this new development of 
the philosophy of common sense, the great truths of our 
practical reason, as they have been called; and ‘speculation 
and practice are reconciled. And the doctrine that God is 
incognizable is demonstrated; and that it is only through the 
analogy of the human with the divine nature, that we are 
percipient of the existence of God. Power and knowledge, 
and virtue cognized in ourselves, and tending to consummation, 
reveal the notion of God. For unless all analogy be rejected, 
the mind must beléeve in that first cause, which by the limited 
nature of our faculties we cannot know. In the language 
of the great Puritan divine, John Owen: “All the rational 
conceptions of the minds of men are swallowed up and lost, 
when they would exercise themselves directly on that which is 
absolutely immense, eternal, infinite. When we say it is so, 
we know not what we say, but only that it is not otherwise. 
What we deny of God we know in some measure—but what 
we affirm we know not; only we declare what we believe and 
adore.” 

While therefore, this philosophy confines our knowledge to 
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the conditioned, it leaves fazth free about the unconditioned ; 
indeed constrains us to believe in it, by the highest law of our 
intelligence. This fundamental truth of his philosophy Sir 
William Hamilton has enounced in this comprehensive canon: 
“Thought is possible only in the conditioned interval between 
two unconditioned contradictory extremes or poles, each of 
which is altogether inconceivable, but of which, on the prin- 
ciple of Excluded Middle, the one or the other is necessarily 
true.” As therefore the unconditioned, as we have seen, 
presents itself to the human mind, under a plural form of con- 
tradictory opposites, as either the absolute or the infinite, the 
problem comes under this canon, and the unconditioned is. 
established as a verity, incognizable but believable. Thus, in 
the very fact of the limitation of our knowledge, is discovered 
the affirmation, by the highest law of our intelligence, of the 
transcendent nature of faith: There is no philosophy, which 
in its spirit, its scope, and its doctrines, both positive and 
negative, so conciliates and upholds revealed religion, as that 
which is based on this great canon of Metaphysics. The 
conditions on which revelation with its complement of doc- 
trines, is offered to our belief, are precisely those which this ~ 
canon enounces. 

Having exhibited an outline of what Sir William Hamilton 
has done for Metaphysics, we will now proceed to show what he 
has done for Logic. 

In what we have said about the relation, which the philoso- 
phy of Sir William Hamilton bears to that of Bacon, we, by no 
means, intend to affirm, that there is much intellectual sympa- 
thy between the two great thinkers. It is quite otherwise. 
Bacon was preeminently objective, exhausting his great powers 
chiefly in the field of physics, because, in his time, there lay 
the needs of truth; while Hamilton, rather turning his back on 
physics, because of their now extravagant cultivation, is supreme- 
ly subjective, throwing his vast energies upon inquiries in the 
province of intellectual philosophy. And though Sir William 
Hamilton does not directly disparage the labours of Bacon, yet 
he vaunts those of Des Cartes at their expense, and certainly 
nowhere does those of Bacon justice. But still the philosophies 
of Bacon and of Hamilton are concordant developments of the 
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one philosophy of common sense, and are affiliated in unity of 
fundamental doctrine. Bacon is the forerunner, in that great 
intellectual movement, to which Hamilton has communicated 
such a mighty energy of thought, contributed the light of such 
vast erudition, and adduced such stringent historical proofs of 
its perennial existence. It is the inductive branch of Logie with 
its kindred doctrines, which Sir William Hamilton has brought 
out into bold relief, from the subordination in which it was held 
by Aristotle: while, at the same time, he has so developed, and 
simplified by a completer analysis, the deductive branch, that 
the Stagirite only retains his superior fame by being the precur- 
sor. And it is, by his successful labours upon these two great 
branches of Logic, that Sir William Hamilton conciliates 
the philosophies of Aristotle and Bacon; and gives to modern 
thought a force of reasoning, through the practical application 
of nicer discriminations of the forms of thought, and more ade- 
quate logical expression, which elevates this century to a higher 
intellectual platform. All this shall sufficiently appear in the 
sequel. 

When in the year 1833, Sir William Hamilton published in 
the Edinburgh Review, his criticism on Whately’s Logic, there 
was prevalent in Britain, total ignorance of the higher logical 
philosophy. The treatise of Whately was the highest logical 
standard; which, though in ability it is much above mediocrity, 
in erudition is far below the literature of the subject. The 
article of Sir William elevated the views of British logicians. 
above the level of Whately, and gave them glimpses of a higher 
doctrine. But the chief service rendered by this masterly criti- 
cism, was the precision with which it defined the nature and 
the object matter of logic, and discriminated the whole subject 
doctrinally and historically, in the concentrated light of its 
literature. 

The treatise of Whately presents indistinct, ambiguous and 
even contradictory views of the proper object matter of logic. 
Sometimes it makes the process or operation of reasoning, the 
total matter about which logic is conversant; at other times, it 
makes logic entirely conversant about language. Now, though 
it involves a manifest contradiction to say, that logic is exclu- 
sively conversant about each of two opposite things, yet Whately 
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was praised by British logicians for the clearness with which he 
displayed the true nature and office of logic. In the low state 
of logical knowledge in Britain, which these facts indicate, it 
behoved whoever undertook to point out Whately’s blunders 
to enter into the most elementary discussion of logic both name 
and thing. This Sir William Hamilton did in the article now 
under consideration. 

Aristotle designated logic by no single term. He employed 
different terms to designate particular parts or applications of 
logic; as is shown by the names of his several treatises. In 
fact, Aristotle did not look at logic from any central point of 
view. And, indeed, his treatises are so overladen with extra- 
logical matter, as to show that the true theoretical view of 
logic as an independent science had not disclosed itself to its 
great founder. In fact, it has only been gradually, that the 
proper view of the science has been speculatively adopted— 
practically it never has been; and no contribution to the litera- 
ture of the subject has done so much to discriminate the true 
domain of logic, as this article of Sir William Hamilton. It 
marks an era in the science. Mounting up to the father of 
logic himself, it showed that nineteen twentieths of his logical 
treatises, treat of matters that transcend logic considered as a 
formal science. It is shown that the whole doctrine of the mo- 
dality of syllogisms does not belong to logic; for if any mat- 
ter, be it demonstrative or probable, be admitted into logic, 
mone can be excluded. And thus, with the consideration of 
the real truth or falsehood of propositions, the whole body of 
real science must come within the domain of logic, oblite- 
rating all distinction between formal and real inference. 

The doctrine maintained in this article is, that logic is con- 
versant about the laws of thought considered merely as thought. 
The import of this doctrine we will now attempt to unfold. 
The term thought is used in several significations of very differ- 
ent extent. It is sometimes used to designate every mental 
modification of which we are conscious, including will, feeling, 
desire. It is sometimes used in the more limited sense of every 
cognitive fact, excluding will, feeling, desire. In its most 
limited meaning, it denotes only the acts of the understanding 
or faculty of comparison or relation, called also the discursive 
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or elaborative faculty. It is in this most restricted sense that 
the word thought is used in relation to logic. Logic supposes 
the materials of thought already in the mind, and only con- 
siders the manner of their elaboration. And the operation of 
the elaborative faculty on these materials is what is meant by 
thought proper. And it is the laws of thought, in this, its re- 
stricted sense, about which logic is conversant. 

It must be further discriminated, that logic is conversant 
about thought as a product, and not about the producing ope- 
ration or process; this belongs to psychology. Logic, there- 
fore, in treating of the laws of thought, treats of them in re- 
gard to thought considered as a product. What, then, is 
thought? In other words, what are the acts of the elaborative 
faculty? They are three, conception, judgment, reasoning. 
These are all acts of comparison—gradations of thought. Of 
these, as producing acts, psychology treats. Logic treats of 
the products of these, called respectively, a concept, a judg- 
ment, a reasoning. The most articulate enunciation, therefore, 
of the intrinsic nature of logic is, the sctence of the formal laws 
of thought considered as a product, and not as a process. 

But we will show still further what a form of thought is. In 

an act of thinking there are three things, which we can discri- 
minate in consciousness. First, there is a thinking subject ; 
second, an object which we think, called the matter of thought; 
and third, the relation subsisting between the subject and 
object of which we are conscious—a relation always manifested 
in some mode or manner. ‘This last is the form of thought. 
Now logic takes account only of this last—the form of thought. 
In so far as the form of thought is viewed in relation to the 
subject, as an act, operation, or energy, it belongs to psycho- 
logy. Itis only in reference to what is thought about, only 
considered as a product, that the form of the act, or operation, 
or energy, has relation to logic. 
| With this explanation, we will now enounce the laws of 
thought, of which logic is the science. 
In treating of the conditions of the thinkable, as systema- 
tized by Sir William Hamilton, we have pointed out the fact, 
that it is shown, that logic springs out of the condition of non- 
contradiction; for that this condition is brought to bear only 
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under three phases constituting three laws: Ist, the law of 
Identity; 2d, the law of Contradiction; 3d, the law of Excluded 
Middle: of which laws logic is the science. Of these laws we 
will treat in their order, and explicate the import or logical 
significance of each. . 

The principle of Identety expresses the relation of total same- 
ness, in which, a product of the thinking faculty, be it concept, 
judgment, or reasoning, stands to all, and the relation of par- 
tial sameness, in which it stands to each, of its constituent 
characters. This principle is the special application of the 
absolute equivalence of the whole and its parts taken together, 
applied to the thinking of a thing, by the attribution of its con- 
stituent or distinctive characters. In the predicate, the whole 
is contained explicitly, and in the subject implicitly. The logi- 
cal significance of the law lies in this—that it is the principle 
of all logical affirmation—of all logical definition. 

The second law, that of Contradiction, is this: What is con- 
tradictory is unthinkable. Its principle may be thus expressed: 
When a concept is determined by the attribution or affirmation 
of a certain character, mark, note, or quality, the concept can- 
not be thought to be the same when such character is denied of 
it. Assertions are mutually contradictory, when the one 
affirms that a thing possesses, or is determined by, the charac- 
ters which the other affirms it does not possess or is not deter- 
mined by. The logical significance of this law consists in its 
being the principle of all logical negation, or distinction. 

The laws of Identity and Contradiction are co-ordinate and 
reciprocally relative: and neither can be deduced from the 
other; for each supposes the other. 

The third law, called the principle of Hxcluded Middle, em- 
braces that condition of thought which compels us, of two con- 
tradictory notions (which cannot both exist by the law of con- 
tradiction) to think either the one or the other as existing. By 
the laws of Identity and Contradiction, we are warranted to 
conclude from the truth of one contradictory to the falsehood 
of the other; and by the law of Lacluded Middle, we are war- 
ranted to conclude from the falsehood of one, to the truth of 
the other. The logical significance of this law consists in this 
—that it determines that, of two forms given in the laws of 
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Identity and Contradiction, and by these laws affirmed as those 
exclusively possible, that of these two only possible forms, the 
one or the other must be affirmed, as necessary, of every object. 
This law is the principle of disjunctive judgments, which stand 
in such mutual relation, that the affirmation of the one is the 
denial of the other. 

These three laws stand to each other in relation like the 
three sides of a triangle. They are not the same, not reduci- 
ble to unity, yet each giving, in its own existence, that of the 
other. They form one principle in different aspects. 

These laws are but phases of that condition of the thinkable 
which stipulates for the absolute absence of non-contradiction. 
Whatever, therefore, violates these laws is impossible not only 
in thought but in existence; and they thus determine, for us, 
the sphere of possibility and impossibility, not merely in thought 
but in reality. They are therefore not wholly logical but also 
metaphysical. To deny the universal application of these laws is 
to subvert the reality of thought; and as the subversion would 
be an act of thought, it annihilates itself. They are therefore 
insuperable. 

There is a fourth law which is a corollary of these three 
primary laws, called the law of Reason and Conseguent, which 
is so obtrusive in our reasoning that it-needs to be specially 
considered. The logical significance of this law lies in this, 
that in virtue of it, thought is constituted into a series of acts 
indissolubly connected, each necessarily inferring the other. 
The mind is necessitated to this or that determinate act of 
thinking, by a knowledge of something different from the think- 
ing process itself. That which determines the mind is called 
the reason, that to which the mind is determined is called the 
consequent, and the relation between the two is called the con- 
sequence. By reason of our intelligent nature, there is a 
necessary dependence of one notion upon another, from which 
all logical inference results as an inevitable consequent. This 
inference is of two kinds. It must proceed, from the whole to 
the parts, or from the parts to the whole. When the determi- 
ning notion (the reason) is conceived as a whole containing 
(under it) and therefore necessitating the determined notion 
(the consequent) conceived as its contained part or parts, argu- 
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mentation proceeds, by mental analysis, from the whole to the 
parts into which it is separated. When the determining notion 
is conceived as the parts constituting, and therefore necessita- 
ting the determined notion conceived as the constituted whole, 
argumentation proceeds, by mental synthesis, from the parts to 
the whole. The process from the whole to the parts is called 
deductive reasoning; the other process, from the parts to the 
whole, is called inductive reasoning. There is therefore in 
logic a deductive syllogism and an inductive syllogism. The 
former is governed by the rule:—what belongs (or does not 
belong) to the containing whole, belongs (or does not belong) to 
each and all of the contained parts. The latter by the rule:— 
What belongs (or does not belong) to all the constituent parts, 
belongs (or does not belong) to the constituted whole. These 
rules exclusively determine all formal inference; whatever tran- 
scends or violates them, transcends or violates logic. 

Sir William Hamilton was the first to discriminate accu- 
rately the difference between the deductive and the inductive 
syllogism. All that had been said by logicians, except Aris- 
totle, and he is brief, and by no means unambiguous, on logical 
induction, is entirely erroneous; for they all, including Whately, 
confound logical or formal induction, with that which is philo- 
sophical, and material, and extralogical. They consider logi- 
cal induction not as governed by the necessary laws of thought, 
but as determined by the probabilities of the sciences from 
which the matter is borrowed. All inductive reasoning logical 
and material proceeds from the parts (singulars) to the whole 
(universal:) but in the formal or subjective, the illation is dif- 
ferent from that in the material or objective. In the former, 
the illation is founded on the necessary laws of thought; in the 
latter, on the general or particular analogies of nature. The 
logician knows no principle, but the necessary laws of thought. 
His conclusions are necessitated, not presumed. 

All this confusion was produced by the introduction, into - 
formal logic, of various kinds of matter. Aristotle himself, 
corrupted logic in this way; and Sir William Hamilton has 
been the first to expel entirely this foreign element, and to 
purify logic from the resulting errors, though Kant had done 
much towards the same result. When we reflect, that the only 
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legitimate illotion in formal logic, is that regulated by the law 
of reason and consequent, which connects thought into a recip- 
rocally dependent series, each necessarily inferring the other, 
it is, at once, manifest, that the distinction of matter into pos- 
sible, actual, and necessary, is a doctrine wholly extralogical. 
Logical illation never differs in degree—never falls below that 
of absolute necessity. The necessary laws of thought con? 
straining an inevitable illation, are the only principle known to 
the logician. 

We have just seen that Sir William Hamilton is the first to 
signalize the fact, that reasoning from the parts to the whole, 
is just as necessary, and exclusive of material considerations, 
as reasoning from the whole to the parts. And he has evolved 
the laws of the Inductive Syllogism, and correlated them with 
those of the Deductive Syllogism. 

We now proceed to another important addition which he has 
made to logic. He has shown that there are two logical wholes, 
instead of one, as the logicians had supposed. These two 
wholes are the whole of Comprehension, called by Sir William, 
Depth, and the whole of Extension, called by him, Breadth. 
These two wholes are in an inverse ratio of each other. The 
“maximum of depth and the minimum of breadth are found in 
the concept of an individual (which in reality is not a concept, 
but only a single representation ;) while the minimum of breadth 
and the maximum of depth is found in a simple concept—the 
concept of being or existence. Now, the depth of notions affords 
one of two branches of reasoning, which, though overlooked by 
logicians, is, at least, equally important as that afforded by 
their breadth, which alone has been developed by the logicians. 
The character of the former is that the predicate is contained 
in the subject; of the latter, that the subject is contained under 
the predicate. All reasoning, therefore, is either from the 
whole to the parts, or from the parts to the whole, in breadth; 
or from the whole to the parts, or from the parts to the whole, 
in depth. The quantity of breadth is the creation of the mind, 
the quantity of depth is at once given in the very nature of 
things. The former therefore is factitious, the latter is natu- 
ral. The same proposition forms a different premise in these 
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different quantities, they being inverse ratios; the Sumption 
in Breadth being the Subsumption in Depth. 

Another fundamental development of logic, made by Sir Wil- 
liam, is that the Categorical Syllogism though mentally one 
(for all mediate inference is one and that categorical,) is either 
Analytic or Synthetic, from the necessity of adopting the one 
order or the other, in compliance with that condition of language 
which requires that a reasoning be distinguished into parts and 
detailed in order of sequence. Because explication is some- 
times better attained by an analytic and sometimes by a syn- 
thetic enouncement; as is shown in common language. The 
Aristotelic syllogism is exclusively synthetic. Sir William: 
Hamilton thus relieves the syllogism from a one-sided view; 
and also rescues it from the objection of Petitio Principit or 
of an idle tautology, which has been so often urged against it. 
Such objection does not hold against the analytic syllogism, 
in which the conclusion is expressed first, and the premises are 
then stated as its reasons. And this form of reasoning being 
shown to be valid, the objection of Petitio Principdi is, at once, 
turned off as applicable only to the accident of the external 
expression, and not to the essence of the internal thought. 
The analytic syllogism is not only the more natural, but is pre- 
supposed by the synthetic. It is more natural to express a 
reasoning in this direct and simple way, than in the round-about 
synthetic way. 

We will next consider the most important doctrine, perhaps, 
which Sir William Hamilton has discovered in the domain of 
logic. Logicians had admitted that the subject of a proposition 
has a determinate quantity in thought, and this was, accordingly, 
expressed in language. But logicians had denied, that the pre- 
dicate in propositions hasa determinate quantity. Sir William 
Hamilton has, therefore, the honour to have first disclosed the 
principle of the thorough-going quantification of the predicate, 
in its full significance, in both affirmative and negative propo- 
sitions. By keeping constantly in view, that logic is conversant 
about the internal thought and not the external expression, he 
has detected more, of what it is common to omit in expression, 
of that which is efficient in thought, than any other philoso- 
pher. Inferences, judgments, problems, are often occult in the 
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thought, which are omitted in the expression. The purpose of 
common language is merely to exhibit with clearness the mat- 
ter of thought. This is often accomplished best, by omitting 
the expression of steps in the mental process of thinking; as 
the minds of others will intuitively supply the omitted steps, 
as they follow the meaning of the elliptical expression. This 
elliptical character of common language has made logicians 
overlook the quantification of the predicate. The purpose of 
common language does not require the quantity to be expressed. 
Therefore, it was supposed, that there is no quantification in 
the internal thought. When we reflect that all thought is a 
comparison of less and more, of part and whole, it is marvellous 
that it should not have been sooner discovered that all thought 
must be under some determinate quantity. And, as all predi- 
cation is but the expression of the internal thought, predication 
must have a determinate quantity—the quantity of the internal 
thought. But such has been the iron rule of Aristotle, that, 
in two thousand years, Sir William Hamilton has been the first 
logician, who, while appreciating the labours of the Stagirite in 
this paramount branch of philosophy, has been, in no degree, 
enslaved by his authority, and has made improvements in, and 
additions to, logic, which almost rival those of the great founder 
of the science himself. 

The office of logic is to exhibit, with exactness, the form of 
thought, and therefore to supply, in expression, the omissions 
of common language, whose purpose is merely to exhibit, with 
clearness, the matter of thought. Logic claims, therefore, as its 
fundamental postulate, That we be allowed to state, in language, 
what is contained in thought. This is exemplified in the syllo- 
gism, which is a logical statement of the form of thought in 
reasoning, supplying in expression, what has been omitted in 
common language. Apply this rule to propositions; and it is 
at once discovered, that the predicate is always of a given quan- 
tity in relation to the subject. 

Upon the principle of the quantification of the predicate, Sir 
William Hamilton has founded an entirely new analytic of 
logical forms. The whole system of logic has been remodelled 
and simplified. The quantification of the predicate reveals, 
that the relation between the terms of a proposition is one not 
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only of similarity, but of identity; and there being conse- 
quently an equation of subject and predicate, these terms are 
always necessarily convertible. So that simple conversion 
“takes the place of the complex and erroneous doctrine, with its 
load of rules, heretofore taught by logicians. 

By the new analytic, Sir William Hamilton has also ampli- 
fied logic. The narrower views of logicians, in accordance 
with which an unnatural art had been built up, have been su- 
perseded by a wider view commensurate with nature. Logic 
should exhibit all the forms of thought, and not merely an 
arbitrary selection; and especially where they are proclaimed 
as all. The rules of the logicians ignore many forms of affir- 
mation and negation, which the exigencies of thinking require, 
and are constantly used, but have not been noted in their ab- 
stract generality. Accordingly, Sir William Hamilton has 
shown that there are eight necessary relations of propositional 
terms; and, consequently, eight propositional forms performing 
peculiar functions in our reasonings, which are implicitly at work 
in our concrete thinking; and not four only, as has been gene- 
rally taught. Logic has been rescued from the tedious minute- 
ness of Aristotle, and his one sided view, and from the trammels 
of technicality, and restored to the amplitude and freedom of 
the laws of thought. 

The analysis of Sir William Hamilton enables us also to dis- 
criminate the class, and to note the differential quality of each 
of those syllogisms, whose forms are dependent on the internal 
essence of thought, and not on the contingent order of external 
expression, such as the disjunctive, hypothetical, and dilem- 
matic syllogism, and to show the special fundamental law of 
thought by which each distinctive reasoning is more particu- 
larly regulated. And those forms of syllogism, which are de- 
pendent on the contingent order of the external expression 
embraced in the three figures of Aristotle, are expounded anew; 
and while their legitimacy is vindicated, the fourth figure, 
which has been engrafted on the system by some alien hand, is 
shown to be a mere logical caprice. But we cannot particu- 
larize further. In fact, the workshop of the understanding has 
been laid open, and the materials, the moulds, and the castings 
of thought, in all their variety of pattern have been exhibited, 
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and the great mystery of thinking revealed by this great mas, 
ter, on whom the mantle of Aristotle has fallen in the nine- 
teenth century. . 

Logic may be discriminated into two grand divisions—the 
Doctrine of Elements, and the Doctrine of Method. Thought 
can only be exerted under the general laws of Identity, Con- 
tradiction, and Excluded Middle, and Reason and Consequent; 
and through the general forms of concepts, judgments, and 
reasonings. These, therefore, in their abstract generality, are 
the elements of thought; and that part of logic, which treats 
of them, is the Doctrine of Elements. To this part of logic, 
we have thus far confined our remarks. And the writings of 
Sir William Hamilton treat only of this part of logic. But, in 
order to show the historical position of Sir William, and to, 
exhibit the relation, which, we have said his philosophy bears to 
the philosophy of Aristotle and the philosophy of Bacon, as an 
initial, or step of progress towards harmonizing the logic of 
the one with the Method of the other, it becomes necessary to 
remark briefly upon the second part of Logic, the Doctrine of 
Method. . 

Method is a regular procedure, governed by rules which 
guide us to a definite end, and guard us against aberrations. 
The end of Method is logical perfection, which consists in the 
perspicuity, the completeness, and the harmony of our know- 
ledge. As we have shown, our knowledge supposes two condi- 
tions, one of which has relation to the thinking subject, and 
supposes that what is known, is known clearly, distinctly, com- 
pletely, and in connection; the second has relation to what is, 
known, and supposes that what is known, has a veritable or 
real existence. The former constitutes the logical, or formal, 
perfection of knowledge; the latter, the scientific, or material 
perfection of knowledge. Logic, as we have shown, is conver- 
sant about the form of thought only; it is, therefore, confined 
exclusively to the formal perfection of our knowledge, and has 
nothing to do with its scientific, or material truth, or perfection. 
Method, therefore, consists of such rules as guide to logical per- 
fection. These rules are, definition, division, and concatena- 
tion, or probation. The doctrine of these rules is Method. 

_ Logic, as a system of rules, is only valuable, as a mean, to- 
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wards logic as a habit of the mind—a speculative knowledge 
of its doctrines, and a practical dexterity with which they may 
be applied. Logic, therefore, both in the doctrine of elements 
and the doctrine of method, is discriminated into abstract or 
pure, and into concrete or applied. We have thus far, only 
had reference to abstract or pure logic; and Sir William Ham- 
ilton treats only of this. It becomes, however, necessary for 
our purpose, to pass into concrete or applied logic. Now, as 
the end of abstract, or pure logical method is merely the logical 
perfection of our knowledge, having reference only to the think- 
ing subject; the end of concrete or applied logical method, is 
real or material truth, having reference only to the real exist- 
ence of what is thought about. Concrete logic is, therefore, 
conversant about the laws of thought, as modified by the em- 
pirical circumstances, internal and external, in which man 
thinks; and, also, about the laws under which the objects of 
existence are to be known. We beg our readers to remember 
these distinctions, and that all that now follows is about con- 
crete or applied logic. 

In order to show how the improvements and developments 
in formal logic, which we have exhibited, that have been made 
by Sir William Hamilton, conciliate the deductive, or explica- 
tive logic of Aristotle, with the inductive or ampliative logic of 
Bacon, it becomes necessary to state the difference of the phi- 
losophical methods of the two philosophers. 

The great difficulty, with the ancient philosophers of the 
Socratic School, was to correlate logically, the a priord and the 
a postertort elements of our knowledge. The difficulty seems 
to have been suggested by the question, How can we know a 
thing for the first time? This question raised the doubt, that 
it is vain to search after a thing which we know not, since not 
knowing the object of our search, we should be ignorant of it 
when found, for we cannot recognize what we do not know. 
Plato, and Socrates perhaps, solved the difficulty by the doc- 
trine, that to discover, or to learn, is but to remember what 
has been known by us in a prior state of existence. Investiga- 
tion was thus vindicated as a valid process; and also a useful 
one, as it 1s Important to recall to memory what has been for- 
gotten. Upon this theory of knowledge, Plato made intellect, 
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to the exclusion of sense, the faculty of scientific knowledge, 
and ideas or universals the sole objects of philosophical investi- 
gation. The Platonic philosophy, called, in this aspect of it, 
Dialectic, had for its object of investigation, the true nature of 
that connection which exists between each thing and the arche- 
typal form or idea which makes it what it is, and to awaken 
the soul to a full remembrance of what had been known prior 
to being imprisoned in the body. 

Aristotle made a great advance beyond Plato, towards corre- 
lating the a priori and a posterior? elements of our knowledge. 
He rejected the Platonic doctrine of Ideas, as universals exist- 
ing anterior to and separate from singulars; and thereby 
ignored the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence. Still, he did 
not extricate himself out of the difficulties which environed the 
problem of human knowledge. He seems to have believed in 
the existence of universals or forms, not apart from, but in, 
particulars or singulars. And to correspond with this meta- 
physical doctrine, he made both intellect and sense important 
faculties in science. He maintained an a prior’ knowledge 
paramount to, but not exclusive of, the a posterior’. That 
while universals are known through the intellect, and implicitly 
contain particulars or singulars, yet we may be ignorant of 
the singulars or particulars, until realized in and through sense ; 
and that, therefore, though all knowing is through previous 
knowledge, yet the investigation of particulars is not superflu- 
ous; because, while we may know the universal, we may be 
ignorant of the particular. Therefore, intellect and sense com- 
bine in framing the fabric of our knowledge. 

The Aristotelic method of investigation is, therefore, twofold, 
Deductive and Inductive; the first allied with intellect and 
with universals, the latter allied with sense and with particu- 
lars. Aristotle, in accordance with this doctrine of method, 
seems to have considered syllogism proper, or deduction, no 
less ampliative than induction—that deductive inference did, in 
some way, assure us, or fortify our assurance of real truth. 
We greatly doubt whether he discriminated at all, the difference 
between formal and material inference; we think that he rather 
referred all difference in the cogency of inference, to the dif- 
ference of necessity or contingency in the matter. He, 
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strangely enough, maintains for the syllogism proper, the 
power to deduce true conclusions from false premises. There- 
fore, the syllogistic inference is not wholly dependent on the 
premises. And consequently, Deduction is not dependent on 
Induction, whose office it is to supply the premises. 

This logical doctrine of Aristotle corresponds with his meta- 
physical, and his psychological doctrine. As he makes univer- 
sals the paramount object of science, and intellect its para- 
mount principle, so does he make syllogism the paramount 
process, and induction the inferior process in logic; for though 
intellect is not with him as with Plato, the sole principle of 
science, but conjunct with sense, yet sense is logically subordi- 
nate to intellect. There are, according to his theory of know- 
ledge, certain universal principles of knowledge existing in the 
mind, rather as native generalities than as mere necessities of 
so thinking, which furnish the propositions for syllogism; 
therefore syllogism is not dependent for these on induction. 
It is nevertheless true, that according to the Aristotelic theory, 
there is perfect harmony between intellect and sense, between 
syllogism and induction. And though syllogism is the more 
intellectual, the more scientific; yet induction can be legiti- 
mately used as corroborative and complemental of syllogism, 
and particularly by weak minds, who can discern the universal 
in the particulars, but cannot apprehend it a prior? as a native 
generality. It was because of this theory of knowledge, that 
induction holds so subordinate and inferior a place in the Aris- 
totelic logic. 

Whether our account of Aristotle’s theory of knowledge be 
the true one or not, for there is much obscurity over his doc- 
trine, it is nevertheless certain, that Aristotle had a very im- 
perfect insight into induction as an objective process of investi- 
gation. And the slighting manner, in which he passes induction 
over, shows how little he appreciated it. He has made a crude 
and superficial distinction, which has been perpetuated to this 
day, between the universals derived from induction, and uni- 
versals derived from similars. In other words, he has corre- 
lated induction and analogy as different kinds of reasoning. 
And all writers on logic, including, we suspect, even Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, still speak of reasoning by induction, and rea- 
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soning by analogy. This, it seems to us, is a great confusion 
and error, We make induction the process, and analogy or 
similarity the evidence by which the illation is warranted. 
That analogy, which is the mere resemblance of relations, has 
nothing to do with philosophy; but only that analogy, which 
consists of an essential resemblance or similarity. The ten- 
dency to generalize our knowledge, by the judgment, that where 
partial resemblance is found, total resemblance will be found, 
is an original principle of our intelligence, and may be called, 
the principle of philosophical presumption. Upon this prin- 
ciple the objective process of induction is founded, by which 
we conclude from something observed, to something not ob- 
served; from something within the sphere of experience, to 
something without its sphere. This principle of philosophical 
presumption, is brought to bear under two objective laws: 
the first proclaims, One in many, therefore one in all; the 
second proclaims, Many in one, therefore all in one. - Through 
the first law, we conclude from a certain attribute being pos- 
sessed by many similar things or things of the same class, that 
the same attribute is possessed by all similar things or things 
of the same class. Through the second law, we conclude from 
the partial similarity of two or more things in some respects, to 
their complete or total similarity. Both laws conclude to unity 
in totality; by the first, from the recognized unity in plurality; 
by the second, from the recognized plurality in unity. Both 
of the laws, it is very apparent, are phases of the principle of 
resemblance or analogy. ‘To call the first of these laws indue- 
tion, and the second, analogy, as has been done, destroys the 
correspondence between abstract or pure, and concrete or ap- 
plied logic. In abstract or pure logic, induction is recognized, 
but analogy not; therefore analogy cannot rest on the same 
basis with induction in concrete or applied logic, else, like in- 
duction, it would have its counterpart in abstract logic. 

The theory of knowledge, which we have expounded as his, 
in which the a prior element is so paramount to the a poste- 
yiort, prevented Aristotle from having any but the shallowest 
insight into the scope of induction. The inevitable result of 
this was to make him slight observation through sense; and to 
rely chiefly on deduction from principles supplied by the intel- 
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lect. This was the cardinal vice of Plato, and also of Aristotle, 
but not nearly to so great an extent. The philosophy, there- 
fore, of Aristotle, is rather the result of an analysis of the con- 
tents of language, than a product of an original observation of 
nature. The philosophy of Bacon is just the reverse—it is a 
product of the observation of nature, and not an analysis of the 
contents of language. One of the chief precautions of the 
Novum Organum is, that language is but the registry of the crude 
notions of imperfect observation, and consequently that nature 
herself must be interpreted, to ascertain the truth. The logic 
of Aristotle was designed more for evolving, sifting, and 
methodizing what had already been thought, than for conduct- 
ing new investigations. The great purpose of Bacon was to 
bring philosophy from books and tradition to nature, from 
words to things, from the Syllogism to Induction. 

The true excellence of the Aristotelic logic, therefore, consists 
in its being considered formal and not material. In this view, 
the Organon of Aristotle is conversant about the laws under 
which the subject thinks; while the Novwm Organum of Bacon 
is conversant about the laws under which the object is to be 
known. Viewed in this aspect, the two logics, though contra- 
riant, are not antagonistic; but are the complements of each 
other. The Aristotelic without the Baconian is null; the Ba- 
conian without the Aristotelic is deficient. The Baconian 
supplies the material of the Aristotelic; and while the truth of 
science is wholly dependent on the Baconian, its logical perfec- 
tion is wholly dependent on the Aristotelic. The transition, in 
thinking, from the Baconian to the Aristotelic is as follows. 
The process of Induction, as founded on probability, is relative, 
but its conclusion is absolute. Similarities or analogies retain 
their character of difference and plurality in the inductive pro- 
cess, but become one and identical in the conclusion, or class, 
into which they are combined by an act of abstraction and 
generalization. This conclusion becomes the premise of De- 
duction. It is then within the domain of formal logic. 

That Sir William Hamilton has done much to reconcile the 
Aristotelic logic with the Baconian, by purifying the theory of 
both, and showing their interdependence, by developing that 
side of the Aristotelic which lies next to particulars and induc- 
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tion, (for all his additions to logic are such,) must be admitted 
by those who can appreciate his writings. And nowhere, in 
the history of philosophy, is there a definition of Induction 
which reaches so thoroughly to the heart of the thing, the 
essential nature of the philosophical inference of the universal 
from the singular, as that which Sir William has given to dis- 
criminate the Baconian from the Aristotelic, the material from 
the formal. His definition is this: “A materdal illatéon of the 
universal from the singular, warranted either by the general 
analogies of nature, or by special presumptions afforded by the 
object matter of any real science.” This definition shows 
that the inductive process of Bacon, is governed by the laws, 
not of the thinking subject, ratione forme, but by the laws of 
the object to be known, vt materiz. This definition, though 
only used to discriminate negatively the Aristotelic, or formal 
induction, sheds so much light on the Baconian induction, as to 
entitle Sir William Hamilton to the praise of having contributed 
to a true theoretic exposition of the Baconian method, by show- 
ing the ultimate basis of its validity, in disclosing the nature 
of the determining antecedent and the determined illation. 
The determining antecedent is shown to be the analogies of 
nature, which afford presumptions varying in all degrees of 
probability, from the lowest to the highest certainty, that what 
is found in the singulars observed is in all the singulars. The 
physical observer asserts, on the analogy of his science, that 
as some horned animals ruminate, ail horned animals ruminate. 
The logician accepts the conclusion, all horned animals rumi- 
nate, and brings it under the laws of thought, and considers 
the some of the*physical observer as equivalent to his all. Sir 
William thus extricates the theory of material induction from 
the syllogistic fetters in which the logicians had entangled it. 
His design was, however, by no means, to exalt the dominion 
of Bacon; but rather, all his labours are designed to draw the 
age from its one-sided culture—its too exclusive devotion to 
physics. We, therefore, standing, as we do, at the Baconian 
point of view of philosophy, step forward to hail the exposi- 
tions of Sir William Hamilton, and concatenate them with the 
philosophy of Bacon. So that the Baconian philosophy, in the 
future, may cease to be “the dirt philosophy” which some of 
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its heretical disciples have made it, and may embrace all the 
grand problems of thought which Sir William Hamilton has 
brought within the philosophy of common sense, and which 
Bacon certainly intended his philosophy to embrace. 


Art. Il—Religious Belief, Superstitious Notions, and Idola- 
trous Practices of Northern Guinea. 


Ir is not an easy task, to give a full and satisfactory exposi- 
tion of the religious creed of the Pagan tribes of Africa. 
Those who have lived longest in the country, and have had the 
best opportunities to make themselves acquainted with the sub- 
ject, have not always been able to satisfy their own minds, in 
relation to what they really believe and hold as their religious 
creed. This arises from a variety of causes. One of the prin- 
cipal of which, undoubtedly, is that there is no well defined 
system of false religion, which is generally received by the 
people. There are a few leading notions or outlines of a sys- 
tem that prevail in all parts of the country. But all the de- 
tails necessary to fill up these outlines are left to each man’s 
fancy, and the answers given to inquirers on the subject, are 
almost as various as the characters of the persons to whom 
they are submitted. And such is the predominancy of the im- 
agination in the mental constitution of the negro, that he can 
scarcely discriminate between what is traditionary in his reli- 
gious creed and what is the result of his own fanciful imagin- 
ings. Another difficulty arises from the extreme reluctance of 
the people to make known their superstitious notions. This 
may arise from their characteristic dread of ridicule, for they 
seem not to be insensible of the weakness and puerility of their. 
systems of religion, and naturally shun the scrutiny of white 
men. 

Close observation, and prolonged experience have, however, 
thrown some light on this intricate subject, and the following 
outlines may be regarded as fully and satisfactorily established. 

The belief in one great Supreme Being, who made and up- 
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holds all things, is universal. Nor is this idea imperfectly or 
obscurely developed in their minds. The impression is so 
deeply engraved upon their moral and mental nature, that any 
system of atheism strikes them as too absurd and preposterous 
to require a denial. Every thing which transpires in the 
natural world beyond the power of man, or of spirits, who are 
supposed to occupy a place somewhat higher than man, is, at 
once and spontaneously, ascribed to the agency of God. All 
of the tribes in the country, with which the writer has become 
acquainted, (and they are not few,) have a name for God, and 
many of them have two or more, significant of his character as 
a Maker, Preserver, and Benefactor.* The people, however, 
have no correct idea of the character or attributes of the Deity. 
Destitute of revelation, and without any other means of form- 
ing a correct conception of his moral nature, they naturally 
reason up from their own natures, and in consequence, think of 
him as a being like themselves. Nor have they any correct 
notion of the control which God exercises over the affairs of 
the world. The prevailing notion seems to be, that God, after 
having made the world and filled it with inhabitants, retired to 
some remote part of the universe, and has allowed the affairs 
of the world to come under the control of evil spirits; and 
hence the only religious worship that is ever performed is 
directed to these spirits, the object of which is to court their 
favour, or ward off the evil effects of their displeasure. 

On some rare occasions, as at the ratification of an important 
treaty, or when a man is condemned to drink the “red wood 
ordeal,” the name of God is solemnly invoked; and what is 
worthy of note, is invoked three times with marked precision. 
Whether this involves the idea of a Trinity, we shall not pre- 
tend to decide; but the fact itself is worthy of record. Many 
of the tribes speak of the Son of God. The Grebos call him 
Greh, and the Amina people, according to Pritchard, call him 
Sankombum. 

The belief in a future state of existence is equally prevalent, 


* In the Grebo country, Nyiswa is the common name for God; but he is some- 
times called Geyi, indicative of his character as a Maker. In Ashanti he has two 
names, viz., Yankumpon, which signifies, “my Great Friend,” and Yemi, « my 
Maker,” 
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A native African would as soon doubt his present as his future 
state of being; but he has no clear or satisfactory notions of 
the place, circumstances, or conditions of his future life. The 
belief itself is implied in the intercourse which they profess to 
maintain with the spirits of their deceased friends, the cloth- 
ing, furniture, and ornaments, which are deposited at their 
graves at the time of their burial, and the food which they 
statedly take them for years afterwards, and in their dreams, 
which they always construe as visits from the dead. The only 
idea of a future state of retribution is implied.in the use of 
a separate burial place for those who have died by the “red- 
wood ordeal,” or who have been guilty of grossly wicked 
deeds. 

The doctrine of transmigration is very common. Hence 
animals, inhabiting certain localities, as the monkeys near Fish- 
town, crocodiles near Dixcove, snakes at Whydah, are sacred, 
because they are supposed to be animated by the spirits of the 
dead. Where a child bears a strong resemblance, either phy- 
sical or mental, to a deceased relative, it is said to have inherited 
his soul. Native priests pretend to hold intercourse with the 
spirits of children, who are too young to talk, or to make known 
their wants. Their crying is often ascribed to dissatisfaction 
at the name that has been given them, unsuitable nature of 
their food, or something else of a similar nature. 

The Grebos, as well as other tribes along the seaboard, have 
a vague notion of a purgatorial state. But this they undoubt- 
edly borrowed from the Roman priests, who visited the coun- 
try during the seventeenth century, for the purpose of planting 
Christianity among the newly discovered inhabitants of the 
continent. 

The spirits of the dead are supposed to mingle freely with 
the living. Any sudden or strong impressions made upon the 
imagination, or any striking fancies that may arise in their 
minds, are supposed to be brought about by the agency of 
attendant spirits. 

Any admonitions, warnings, or cautions that may come to 
them through their dreams, are regarded as coming from the 
same source, and they seldom fail to avail themselves of these 
hints and cautions, however preposterous they may be. Unac- 
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customed as they are to rely upon their own judgments in the 
ordinary affairs of life, and without any superhuman revelation 
to guide them in the path of duty, it is not surprising that they 
are eager to receive communications from the spirits of their 
deceased friends, especially as they are supposed to have 
emerged from the uncertainties and darkness of this to the 
clearer light of another world. 

Men are prone enough to court this intercourse even with 
the light of a divine revelation in their hands. How much 
stronger does this propensity naturally become where they are 
entirely destitute of it! 

Fetichism and Demonolatry are undoubtedly the leading and 
prominent forms of religion among the Pagan tribes of Africa. 
They are entirely distinct from each other, but they run toge- 
ther at so many points, and have been so much mixed up by those 
who have attempted to write on the subject, that it is no easy 
matter to keep them separated. 

A fetich,* strictly speaking, is little else than a charm or 
amulet, worn about the person or set up at some convenient 
place, for the purpose of guarding against some apprehended 
evil or securing some coveted good. 

In the Anglo-African parlance of the coast, they are vari- 
ously called grisgris (greegrees) jujus (jeujeus) and fetiches, 
but all signifying the same thing. A fetich may be made of a 
piece of wood, the horn of a goat, the hoof of an antelope, a 
piece of metal or ivory, and needs only to pass through the 
consecrating hands of a native priest to receive all the super- 
natural powers which it is supposed to possess. It is not 
always certain that they possess extraordinary powers. They 
must be tried, and give proof of their efficiency before they can 
be implicitly trusted. 

If a man, while wearing one of them, has some wonderful 
escape from danger, or has had good luck in trade, it is ascribed 
to the agency of his fetich, and it is cherished henceforward 
as a very dear friend, and valued beyond price. On the other 
hand, if he has been disappointed in some of his speculations, 
or been overtaken by some sad calamity, his fetich is thrown 
away, as a worthless thing, without however impairing his con- 


* From the Portuguese word fetico, a charm, amulet. 
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fidence in the efficacy of fetiches in general. He has simply 
been unfortunate in having trusted to-a bad one, and with 
unimpaired confidence he secks another that will bring him 
better luck. 

_ Where a person has experienced a series of good luck, through 
the agency of a fetich, he contracts a feeling of attachment and 
gratitude to it; begins to imagine that its efficiency proceeds 
from some kind of intelligence in the fetich itself, and ultimate- 
ly regards it with idolatrous veneration. Hence it becomes a 
common practice to talk familiarly with it as a-dear and faith- 
ful friend, pour rum over it as a kind of oblation, and in times 
of danger call loudly and earnestly upon it, as if to wake up 
its spirit and energy. 

The purposes for which fetiches are used are almost without 
number. One guards against sickness, another against drought, 
and a third against the disasters of war. One is used to draw 
down rain, another secures good crops, and a third fills the sea 
and rivers with fishes, and makes them willing to be taken in 
the fisherman’s net. Insanity is cured by fetiches, the sterility 
of women is removed, and there is scarcely a single evil inci- 
dent to human life which may not be overcome by this means; 
the only condition annexed is that the right kind of fetich be 
employed. Some are intended to preserve life, others to 
destroy it. One inspiresa man with courage, makes him invul- 
nerable in war, or paralyzes the energy of an adversary. 

Sometimes they are made for the express purpose, and are 
commissioned with authority to put any man to death who vio- 
lates a law that is intended to be specially sacred and binding. 
' There are several classes of fetiches, for each of which there 
is a Separate name. One of these classes embraces such as are 
worn about the person, and are intended to shield the wearer 
from witchcraft and all the ordinary ills of human life. They 
are expected to bring him good luck, inspire him with courage 
and wisdom. Another class are such as are kept in their 
dwellings, having a particular place assigned them, and corres- 
pond in the offices they perform, to the penates of old Romans. 
They have also national fetiches to protect their towns from 
fire, pestilence, and from surprise by enemies. They have 
others to procure rain, to make fruitful seasons, and to cause 
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abundance of game in their woods, and fish in their waters. 
Some of these are suspended along the high-ways, a larger 
number are kept under rude shantees at the entrance of their 
villages, but the most important and sacred are kept in a house 
in the centre of the village, where the Bodeh or high-priest 
lives and takes care of them. Most of these, and especially 
those at the entrances of their villages, are of the most uncouth 
forms—representing the heads of animals or human beings, and 
almost always with a formidable pair of horns. Large earthen 
pots filled with bees, are frequently found among these fetiches 
—the bees being regarded somewhat as a city guard. 

The practice of using fetiches is universal, and is so com- 
pletely inwrought into the whole texture of society, that no just 
account can be given of the moral and social condition of the 
people that does not assign this a prominent place. 

One of the first things which salutes the eyes of a stranger 
after planting his feet upon the shores of Africa, are the symbols 
of this religion. He steps forth from the boat under a canopy 
of fetiches, not only as a security for his own safety, but as a 
guaranty that he does not carry the elements of mischief 
among the people; he finds them suspended along every path 
he walks; at every junction of two or more roads; at the cross- 
ing place of every stream; at the base of every large rock or over- 
grown forest tree; at the gate of every village; over the door 
of every house, and around the neck of every human being 
which he meets. They are set up on their farms, tied around 
their fruit trees, and are fastened to the necks of their sheep 
and goats, to prevent them from being stolen. If a man tres- 
passes upon the property of his neighbour in defiance of the 
fetiches he has set up to protect it, he is confidently expected 
to suffer the penalty of his temerity at some time or other. If 
he is overtaken by a formidable malady or lingering sickness 
afterwards, even should it be after the lapse of twenty, thirty, 
or forty years, he is known to be suffering the consequence of 
his own rashness. 

And not only are these fetiches regarded as having power 
to protect or punish men, but they are equally omnipotent to 
shield themselves from violence. White men are frequently. 
challenged to test their invulnerability, by shooting at them ; 
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and if they are destroyed in this way, (and this is a very com- 
mon oceurrence,) the only admission is, that that particular 
fetich had no special virtues, or it would have defended itself. 

It is almost impossible for persons who have been brought 
up under this system ever to divest themselves fully of its influ- 
ence. It has been retained among the blacks of this country, 
and especially at the South, though in a less open form, even 
to the present day, and probably will never be fully abandoned, 
until they have made much higher attainments in Christian 
education and civilization. On some of the plantations at the 
South, as well as in the West Indies, where there has been less 
Christian culture, egg shells are hung up in the corner of their 
chimneys to cause the chickens to flourish; an extracted 
tooth is thrown over the house or worn around the neck to pre- 
vent other teeth from aching; and real fetiches, though not 
known by this name, are used about their persons to shield 
them from sickness, or from the effects of witchcraft. 

The natives of Africa, though so thoroughly devoted to the 
use of fetiches, acquire no feeling of security in consequence of 
using them. Perhaps their only real influence is to make them 
more insecure than they would have been without them. There 
is no place in the world where men feel more insecurity. A man 
must be careful whose company he keeps, what path he walks, 
whose house he enters, on what stool he seats himself, where he 
sleeps. He knows not what moment he may place his foot or 
lay his hand upon some invisible engine of mischief, or by what 
means the seeds of death may be implanted in his constitution. 

The parings of their finger nails and the hair of the head 
must be carefully concealed, or they may be converted into a 
fetich for the destruction of the person to whom they belong. 

A fetich, like a sharp instrument, if unskilfully used, or if 
applied otherwise than in strict accordance with the directions 
given by the priest, may be the ruin of the very man who has 
procured it for the destruction of some one else. 

The use of fetiches which have the power of taking away life 
is justifiable under certain circumstances. A man is justified 
in setting up one about his premises to destroy the life of any 
one who should attempt to take away his own. He may guard 
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his property in the same way, or use a fetich to recover it when 
stolen. 

But fetiches are chiefly used as a defence against witchcraft, 
and probably had their origin in connection with this. But of 
this we will speak more fully in another place. 

The belief in the existence of spirits, who are supposed to 
control the affairs of men, is co-extensive with the use of charms 
and fetiches. Whether the natives of the country have the 
Jewish distinction between diabolot and daimonia in Northern 
Guinea is not certainly known, but the inhabitants of Southern 
Guinea undoubtedly have. It is universally admitted however, 
that there is great diversity of character among the spirits 
with which they have to deal, whatever may have been their 
origin. Some are regarded as good spirits, and their kindly 
offices are earnestly sought. Houses are built for their accom- 
modation, and frequent offerings of food, drink, clothing, and 
furniture are taken to them. Native priests pretend to hold 
intercourse with them, and become media between the dead 
and the living. The means by which this intercourse is held is 
always veiled in mystery, but quite as satisfactory proofs are 
given of the reality of the intercourse, as are furnished by our 
modern spiritualists; and it is highly probable that the latter 
might have their wits sharpened by making a visit to Africa, 
and availing themselves of the experience of the brotherhood 
there. Undoubtedly it is a much older practice in Africa than 
in America, it commands almost universal assent there, and on 
this account, at least, it ought to command the respect of the 
more modern explorers of the art here. 

There are other spirits, however, whose presence and influ- 
ence are greatly deprecated; and all sorts of means are em- 
ployed to expel them from their houses and villages. They 
are supposed to cause drought, famine, pestilence, war, and all 
sorts of evil. Offerings are tendered to them, to cause them 
to withdraw their wrath, and the utmost cautiousness is prac- 
tised not to provoke their displeasure. Indeed, the idea seems 
to be, though not very definitely put forth in their religious 
creed, that there are two great spirits, or classes of spirits, 
which preside over the affairs of men; one of which is good 
and benevolent, and the other stern and resentful; and that 
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the spirits of dead men take rank with one or the other of 
these, according as they have been virtuous or wicked in this 
world. They are more particular about the religious worship 
they offer to the evil spirits than to the other, which is to be 
accounted for from the fact, that their sense of guilt, and dread 
of punishment, is a much stronger feeling in their minds, than 
any emotions of love, or gratitude for favours received. 

On the Gold coast there are stated occasions, when the 
people turn out en masse, (generally at night) with clubs and 
torches, to drive away the evil spirits from their-towns. At a 
given signal, the whole community start up, commence a most 
hideous howling, beat about in every nook and corner of their 
dwellings, then rush into the streets, with their torches and 
clubs, like so many frantic maniacs, beat the air, and scream 
at the top of their voices, until some one announces the depar- 
ture of the spirits through some gate of the town, when they 
are pursued several miles into the woods, and warned not to 
come back. After this the people breathe easier, sleep more 
quietly, have better health, and the town is once more cheered 
by an abundance of food. 

Demoniacal possessions are common, and the feats per- 
formed by those. who are supposed to be under such influ- 
ence, are certainly not unlike those described in the New 
Testament. Frantic gestures, convulsions, foaming at the 
mouth, feats of supernatural strength, furious ravings, bodily 
lacerations, gnashing of teeth, and other things of a similar 
character, may be witnessed in most of the cases which are 
supposed to be under diabolical influences. In a few cases 
of the kind, it is very evident that some of these wonderful 
feats were effected by the action of powerful narcotics. But 
there were other things that could not be accounted for in this 
way. These extraordinary manifestations, however, are more 
common among the inhabitants of Southern than Northern 
Guinea. All of these spirits, whether good or evil, are sup- 
posed to inhabit certain great rocks, large hollow trees, moun: | 
tains, caverns, deep rivers, and dense groves. These places 
are sacred, and no one ever passes them, except in silence, and 
without dropping some kind of an offering, though it be but a 
leaf, or a shell, picked up on the beach. Food is statedly sent 
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to them, by the hands of a priest, who acts as proxy to the 
spirit, and eats it up. A deep cavern, with an echo, is always 
fixed upon as a favourite residence for these spirits, and oracu- 
lar answers are given on all subjects, provided a suitable offer- 
ing is presented at the same time. The priests are often sus- 
pected of imposture ; but no man has the hardihood to test the 
matter by actual observation. Were any one to venture near 
enough to ascertain whether there was not a veritable human 
being to give these responses, a legion of spirits might fall upon 
him, and destroy him for his presumption. He would, therefore, 
rather remain in doubt and uncertainty, than risk his life by 
so perilous an undertaking. : 

These spirits are also supposed to take up their abode in 
animals; and all such, in consequence, are considered sacred. 
Monkeys, found near a grave-yard, are supposed to be ani- 
mated by the spirits of the dead. On some parts of the Gold 
coast, the crocodile is sacred; a certain class of snakes, on the 
Slave coast, and the shark at Bonny, are all regarded ag 
sacred, and are worshipped, not on their own account perhaps, 
but because they are regarded as the temples, or dwelling 
places of spirits. Like every other object of the kind, how- 
ever, in the course of time, the thing signified is forgotten in 
the representative, and these various animals have long since 
been regarded with superstitious veneration, whilst little is 
thought of the indwelling spirit. 

The indulgence extended to sacred animals makes them tame 
and docile, which contrasts so strangely with the disposition of 
other wild animals, that it greatly confirms the superstitious 
notions of the aborigines regarding them. The monkey, in 
certain localities, will venture almost near enough to receive 
food from the hand of a man; the alligator at Dixcove, will 
come up from his watery bed at a certain whistle, and will fol- 
low a man a half mile or more, if he carries a white fowl in his 
hands; the snake at Popo has become so tame that it may be 
carried about with impunity, and is so far trained that it will 
bite, or refrain from biting, at the pleasure of its keeper; the 
shark at Benin, comes to the edge of the river every day, to 
see if a human victim has been provided for his repast. 

The practice of offering human sacrifices to appease evil 
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spirits is common; but in no place more frequent, or on a 
larger scale, than in the kingdoms of Ashanti and Dahomy, | 
and in the Bonny river. Large numbers of victims, chiefly 
prisoners of war, are statedly sacrificed to the manes of the 
royal ancestors in both of the first mentioned places, and under 
circumstances cf shocking, and almost unparalleled cruelty. 
At the time of the death of a king, a large number of his prin- 
cipal wives and favourite slaves are put to death, not so much, 
however, as sacrifices to appease his wrath, as to be his com- 
panions and attendants in another world; a practice, which, 
though cruel and revolting in itself, nevertheless keeps up a 
lively impression of a future state of existence. 

A deranged man is one who is supposed to be prematurely 
deserted by his soul. The imbecility of extreme old age, or 
second childhood as it is called, is regarded in the same light. 
Sleep is supposed to be the temporary withdrawal of the soul 
from the body, and spirits wandering about without the body, 
sometimes come in conflict with each other. If a man wakes 
up in the morning with pains in his bones or muscles, he infers 
that his spirit has been wandering about in the night, and re- 
ceived a castigation at the hands of some other spirit. 

It is common for the living to send messages to the spirits of 
their deceased friends, by some one who is on the point of 
dying, informing them of their circumstances in life, and ask- 
ing their advice and assistance in certain emergencies. 

In Southern Guinea the worship of ancestors is one of the 
leading features of their religious system; but we shall have 
occasion to give a more minute account of this in another 
place. 

Mixed up with these pagan notions and customs, there are 
many obvious traces of Judaism, both in Northern and Southern 
Guinea; and in the latter, some undoubted traces of a cor- 
rupted form of Christianity, which have probably travelled 
across the continent from ancient Ethiopia, where Christianity 
was once firmly established. 

The African race have a wonderful capacity for conforming 
themselves to any circumstances, in which they may be placed, 
and they can adopt almost any number of religious creeds, 
without being disturbed by their incongruity, or the direct 
antagonistic character which may exist among them. The 
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religion of Senegambia is a complete medley of Paganism, Ju- 
daism, and Mohammedanism; and it is difficult to say which 
of the three occupies the most prominent place, or exerts the 
greatest influence upon the character of the people. The pre- 
vailing philosophy on the subject, is that by combining the 
three, they are sure to secure the aggregate good of the whole. 
In Northern Guinea, Paganism and Judaism are united; and 
in Southern Guinea, Paganism, Judaism, and some imperfect 
traces of a corrupted form of Christianity. In the former 
region of country, Judaism is more prominently developed; 
some of the leading features of which are circumcision, the 
division of tribes into separate families, and very frequently 
into the number twelve; the rigid interdiction of marriage be- 
tween families too nearly related; bloody sacrifices, with the 
sprinkling of blood upon their altars and doorposts; the for- 
mal and ceremonial observance of new moons; a specified 
time for mourning for the dead, during which they shave 
their heads, and wear soiled and tattered clothes; demoniacal 
possessions, purifications, and various other usages, proba- 
bly of a Jewish origin. ‘Some of these usages, especially the 
rite of circumcision, might be supposed to have been of a Mo- 
hammedan origin, if it were not for the entire absence of all 
other traces of this religion among the pagan tribes of both 
Guineas. 

Although the natives of Africa retain these outward rites 
and ceremonies, with the utmost tenacity, they have little, or 
no knowledge of their origin, or the particular object which 
they are intended to commemorate. Many of them are per- 
formed to shield themselves from some threatened evil, or to 
secure some coveted good. But in the great majority of cases, 
they are attended to merely as a matter of habit; and the 
only reason assigned for observing them, is that their ancestors 
did the same before them. 

Witcheraft is a prominent, and leading superstition among 
all the races of Africa, and may be regarded as one of the 
heaviest curses which rests upon that benighted land. This 
superstition, it is true, has prevailed, to a less or greater extent, 
among most of the nations of the earth, and may be regarded 
as almost inseparably connected with a low and barbarous state 
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of society. In Africa, however, all the absurdities and ex- 
travagances belonging to it, are egregiously exaggerated, and in 
this respect it scarcely has any parallel. 

A person endowed with this mysterious art, is supposed to 
possess little less than omnipotence. He exercises unlimited 
control, not only over the lives and destiny of his fellow men, 
but over the wild beasts of the woods, over the sea and dry 
land, and over all the elements of nature. He may transform 
himself into a tiger, and keep the community in which he lives, 
in a state of constant fear and perturbation; into an elephant, 
and desolate their farms; or into a shark, and devour all the 
fish in their rivers. By his magical arts, he can keep back 
the showers, and fill the land with want and distress. The 
lightnings obey his commands, and he need only wave his 
wand, to call forth the pestilence from its lurking place. The 
sea is lashed into fury, and the storm rages to execute his be- 
hests. In short, there is nothing too hard for the machinations 
of witchcraft. Sickness, poverty, insanity, and almost every 
evil incident to human life, are ascribed to its agency. Death, 
no matter by what means, or under what circumstances it takes 
place, is spontaneously, and almost universally ascribed to this 
cause. Ifa man falls from a precipice, and is dashed to pieces, 
or if he accidentally blows out his own brains with a musket, it 
is, nevertheless, inferred that he must have been under some 
supernatural influence, or no such calamity could have oc- 
curred. A man is supposed to have been transformed into an 
elephant, and killed, simply because his death occurred the 
same day that one of these animals was killed in the same 
neighbourhood. The arts of witchcraft may be exerted with 
or without any material agency. Poisonous substances are 
included under this general head, simply because the people 
cannot understand the process, modus operandi, by which they 
occasion death. Extended observation has convinced them, 
that certain substances, taken into the stomach, invariably pro- 
duce death. The process is mysterious, however, inasmuch as 
other substances, of equal bulk, will not produce the same re- 
sult. One therefore, according to their modes of reasoning, 
has intrinsic powers which the other has not—and why may 
not some other substance, by a process not more inexplicable, - 
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produce the same result without being brought in contact with 
the body? If the process in one case is inexplicable, it is not 
less so in the other. If you appeal to actual experiment, they 
are ready to meet you on this ground. They have’ known 
death to follow the machinations of witchcraft, without any 
material agency, as surely as the use of poisons. If it is 
alleged that poisons act promptly, uniformly, and with cer- 
tainty; it is replied, that the arts of witchcraft, from their 
nature, operate more slowly, but not less certainly. 

How any one comes in possession of this mysterious art no- 
body certainly knows. By some it is supposed to be obtained 
by eating the leaves or roots of a forest tree. By others it is 
believed to be conferred by evil spirits. 

It is regarded as one of the most hateful accomplishments to 
which any man can attain. There is nothing more heartily or 
universally deprecated, than even the suspicion of possessing 
this odious art. The imputation of it, is the most serious stig- 
ma that can possibly be affixed to a man’s character, and almost 
any one would prefer death to remaining under the suspicion of 
practising it for any length of time. 

And yet, deprecated as it is, any man is liable to be charged 
with it. Every death which occurs in the community is 
ascribed to witchcraft, and some one consequently is guilty of 
the wicked deed. The priesthood go to work to find out the 
guilty person. It may be a>brother, a sister, a father, and in 
a few extreme cases, even mothers have been accused of the 
unnatural deed of causing the death of their own offspring. There 
is in fact no effectual shield against the suspicion of it. Age, the 
ties of relationship, official prominence and general benevolence 
of character are alike unavailing. The priesthood, in conse- 
quence of the universal belief in the superstition, have unlimited 
scope for the indulgence of the most malicious feelings, and in 
many cases it is exercised with unsparing severity. They are 
not exempt themselves, however, from the same charge, and may 
fall under public condemnation as well as others. It is difficult 
to say whether men have a greater dread of the machinations 
of witchcraft against themselves, or the suspicion of practising 
it against others. There is nothing against which they guard 
with such constant and sedulous care. The fetiches which 
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they wear about their persons, which they suspend over their 
doors and at the gates of their towns, are intended to shield 
them from this dangerous foe. Nor are they less careful to 
avoid everything that could in any way expose them to the sus- 
picion of practising this art against others. Everything in 
look, word or deed, that is liable to misconstruction, is carefully 
avoided. A man must avoid all places and associations that 
would look like participation in evil designs against any of his 
fellow-men. In case of the extreme sickness of any one of his 
townsmen, he must avoid excessive levity, lest he be regarded 
as taking real pleasure in his anticipated death; and too much 
feeling and solicitude on the other hand, lest he be suspected 
of hiding his guilt by a cloak of hypocrisy. For the same rea- 
son a woman will not allow her husband, or any of her male 
guests, to partake of the food she sets before them, until she 
herself has taken the first mouthful, to assure them that she is 
practising none of the arts of witchcraft. 

But terrible as witchcraft is, in either of these aspects, there 
is a complete remedy for it, in the “red-wood”’ ordeal. This, 
when properly administered, has the power not only to wipe 
off the foulest stain from injured innocence, but can detect and 
punish all those who are guilty of practising this wicked and 
nefarious art. And from the results of this ordeal there is and 
ean be noappeal. Public opinion has long since acknowledged 
its perfect infallibility, and no man ever thinks of gainsaying or 
questioning the correctness of its decisions. The “‘red-water’’ is 
a decoction made from the inner bark of a large forest tree of the 
mimosa family.* The bark is pounded in a wooden mortar and 
steeped in fresh water, until its strength is pretty well extracted. 
It is of a reddish colour, has an astringent taste, and in appear- 
ance is not unlike the water of an ordinary tan vat. A careful 
analysis of its properties, shows that it is both an astringent and 
@ narcotic, and when taken in large quantity, is alsoan emetic. 

A good deal of ceremony is used in connection with the 
administration of the ordeal. The people who assemble to see it 
administered, form themselves into a circle, and the pots con- 
taining the liquid are placed in the centre of the enclosed space. 


*In Southern Guinea a shrub which has red roots is used in this ordeal. At the 
Gaboon it is known by the name of nkazya. 
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The accused then comes forward, having the scantiest apparel, 
but with a cord of palm-leaves bound round his waist, and seats 
himself in the centre of the circle. After his accusation is an- 
nounced, he makes a formal acknowledgment of all the evil deeds 
of his past life, then invokes the name of God three times, and 
imprecates his wrath in case he is guilty of the particular crime 
laid to his charge. He then steps forward and drinks freely of 
the red-water. If it nauseates and causes him to vomit freely, 
he suffers no serious injury, and is at once pronounced innocent. 
If, on the other hand, it causes vertigo and he loses his self- 
control, it is regarded as evidence of guilt, and then all sorts 
of indignities and cruelties are practised against him. A gen- 
eral howl of indignation rises from the surrounding spectators. 
Children and others are encouraged to hoot at him, pelt him 
with stones, spit upon him, and in many instances he is seized 
by the heels and dragged through the bushes and over rocky 
places, until his body is shamefully lacerated and life becomes 
extinct. Even his own kindred are required to take part in 
these cruel indignities, and no outward manifestation of grief 
is allowed in behalf of a man who has been guilty of so odious 
a crime. 

On the other hand, if he escapes without injury, his charac- 
ter is thoroughly purified, and he stands on a better footing in 
society than he did before he submitted to the ordeal. After 
a few days, he is decked out in his best robes; and, accompa- 
nied by a large train of friends, he enjoys a sort of triumphal 
procession over the town where he lives, receives the congratu- 
lations of his friends, and the community in general; and not 
unfrequently, presents are sent to him by friends from neigh- 
bouring villages. After all this is over, he assembles the prin- 
cipal men of the town, and arraigns his accusers before them, 
who, in their turn, must submit to the same ordeal, or pay a 
large fine to the man whom they attempted to injure. It is 
fortunate that this check exists, otherwise there would be little 
else than crimination and recrimination, until the remedy would 
become ten times worse than the disease. 

There is seldom any fairness in the administration of the 
ordeal. No particular quantity of the ‘“‘red-water’” is pre- 
scribed, and the amount administered always depends upon the 
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state of feeling in the community towards the accused. If 
they are indignant towards him, and are intent upon his de- 
struction, they compel him to swallow enough of the red-water 
to endanger life, even if it had no poisonous qualities. In 
many cases, a man is dismissed, after drinking the usual quan- 
tity, the people caring very little whether he lives or dies. If 
he dies, it is clear evidence of his guilt, and they care no more 
about it. A strong emetic, administered soon after, always 
brings on vomiting, and at once relieves the patient. The 
people entertain singular notions about the nature and power 
of this ordeal, and sometimes use it in other cases than those 
where a man is accused of witchcraft. They are not fond of 
examining witnesses, or scrutinizing the evidences that may be 
adduced in ordinary cases of litigation. They suppose that the 
‘“‘red-water’’ itself possesses intelligence, and is capable of the 
clearest discrimination, in all these doubtful cases. They sup- 
pose, that when it is taken into the stomach, it lays hold of 
the element of witchcraft, and at once destroys the life of the 
man. This power, or instrument of witchcraft, they suppose 
to be a material substance; and I have known native priests, 
after a post mortem examination, to bring forth a portion of 
the aorta, or some other internal organ, which the people would 
not be likely to recognize, as belonging to the body, as proof 
that they had secured the veritable witch. Natives of the 
Grain coast have another ordeal, known as the “hot oil 
ordeal,’ not often applied to cases of witchcraft; but used to 
find out theft, or cases of infidelity among married women. 
The suspected person, is required to plunge her hand into a 
pot of boiling oil; if she suffers no pain, it is a decisive mark 
of innocence; but, on the other hand, if she is scalded, she is 
guilty, and receives a castigation, over and above the pain and in- 
convenience of having a burnt hand. There are cases where 
the hand is plunged into this boiling liquid, without occasioning 
pain, or apparent injury. In such cases, some application, no 
doubt, is made to the hand, to prevent the immediate effect of 
the heat; but what it.is, is not certainly known. If a woman 
is subjected to this ordeal, at the requisition of her husband, 
and sustains no injury, she exacts a handsome present from 
him, as a penalty for his unjust suspicions; and she is, no 
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doubt, gratified to have her character thus raised above the 
imputation of guilt. 

Although the inhabitants of Northern Guinea have no writ- 
ten literature, they have large stores of what may be called 
unwritten lore in their traditions, legends, fables, allegories and 
proverbial sayings, which if reduced to writing, would constitute 
a very respectable library of themselves. Their allegories and 
proverbial sayings are inwoven into all their ordinary conversa- 
tion; and indeed an uneducated native African can scarcely 
make himself understood, or give point or force to his discourse 
without the constant use of these. Their fables are highly dra- 
matic. Wild animals are made to personate men, and no one 
can ever acquire a thorough knowledge of the character of the 
people, without a knowledge of their fables. 

Their traditions involve some outlines of historic truth, but 
are so much mixed up with their own fancies, that they can 
be received only with the greatest caution. Some of their 
traditions have evidently been borrowed from the Bible, but 
whether they have travelled across the continent and been 
handed down through many successive generations, or been 
borrowed from the Roman Catholic missionaries who visited the 
country in the sixteenth century, it is scarcely possible to 
determine. 

They believe in the unity of the race, and account for the 
difference in complexion, energy and intelligence which charac- 
terizes the different branches of the human family, by the follow- 
ing story. God set before the two sons of the original progen- 
itors of the race, one of whom was black, and the other white, 
the choice between gold and a book (the symbol of intelligence.) 
The oldest son seized upon the gold, and left the book to his 
younger brother. The latter, by some mysterious process, was 
immediately transferred to a remote and cold country, where 
he perpetuated his original complexion, developed his intelli- 
gence, and has made himself so respectable and powerful. The 
older brother remained where he was born, retained his dark 
complexion, and has lived long enough to see, that wisdom and 
intelligence are far superior to riches. This tradition may 
have had its origin in the Bible account of Solomon’s choosing 
wisdom in preference to wealth or power. Or it may be a 
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merely fanciful mode of accounting for the superiority of the 
white men, on the score of their possessing the arts of reading 
and writing. ‘There is, also, a tradition of a great deluge, 
which once overspread the face of the whole earth; but it is 
coupled with so much that is marvellous and imaginative, that 
it can scarcely be identified with the same event recorded in 
the Bible. There are, also, many and extravagant stories about 
the advent of the Son of God; but so much disfigured and 
caricatured, that one almost feels pained at the thought of 
their having had their origin in connection with the real advent 
of the blessed Saviour. 

African funerals are always attended with extraordinary 
pomp and display. The corpse is washed, painted, and decked 
in the handsomest clothes, and the greatest profusion of beads 
that can be procured, and is then placed in a rude coffin, in 
some conspicuous place, whilst the ordinary funeral ceremo- 
nies are performed. The character and pomp of the ceremo- 
nies, of course, depend upon the age, and the standing of the 
man before death. If he has been a man of importance, in 
the community, his friends and the townspeople assemble at 
an early hour in front of the house where the corpse reposes, 
and form themselves into a circle, inclosing a large open space. 
A live bullock, tied by the four feet, is placed in the centre of 
the circle, and is to be slaughtered at the proper time, nomi- 
nally, for the dead; but really, for the visitors who come to 
participate in the ceremonies. Everybody is expected to 
bring some kind of present for the dead, which may be a string 
‘of beads, a knife, a plate, a pipe, or a looking-glass; all of 
which are laid in the coffin, or by its side, to be taken to the 
grave. Most of the men are expected to bring with them a 
good supply of powder, and testify their respect for the dead, 
by the number of times they fire their guns in the open square, 
and the amount of ammunition with which their guns are loaded. 
Sometimes fifty, or a hundred men are discharging their mus- 
kets at the same time, not only stunning the ears of all around, 
but enveloping themselves so completely with the smoke, as not 
to be seen, except by the flash from the fire-pan. The only pre- 
caution observed, is merely to elevate the muzzles of their guns 
above the head of those in the circus with themselves. 
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When these ceremonies are concluded, two persons take up 
the coffin (which, among the Grebos, is usually a section of a 
canoe boxed up at the two ends) to carry it to the grave-yard. 
Sometimes, the dead refuses to leave the town, and the bearers 
are driven hither and thither, by a power which they affect not 
to be able to control. They go forward for a few moments, 
and then are suddenly whirled around, and carried back at the 
top of their speed. The head-man of the family then ap- 
proaches the bier, and talks plaintively and soothingly to the 
corpse—inquires why he is unwilling to go to the grave-yard— 
reminds him that many of his friends and kindred are already 
there—and assures him that every attention will be given by 
his surviving friends, that all of his future wants will be at- 
tended to. 

Under the influence of this persuasion, the restraints which 
were imposed upon the bearers are relaxed, and they set out 
once more to the place of burial. They have not gone far, 
however, when they are thrown violently against some man’s 
house, which is tantamount to an accusation, that the proprie- 
tor, or some other member of his household, has been the cause 
of his death. The suspected person, is at once arrested, and 
must undergo the ‘‘red-wood”’ ordeal. ~The corpse, after this, 
is borne quietly to its resting place, when the bearers rush to 
the water side, and undergo a thorough ablution before they 
are permitted to return to the town. Guns are fired, morning 
and evening, for some weeks afterwards, in honour of the dead, 
provided he has been a man of prominence and influence in the 
community. Food is occasionally taken to the place of his 
burial for months and years afterwards: where a small house 
is built over the grave, furnished with a chair or mat, a jug to 
hold water, a staff to use when he walks abroad, a looking~ 
glass, and almost every other article of furniture or dress that 
a living man would need. All blood relations are required to 
shave their heads, and wear none but the poorest and most 
tattered garments for one month. The wives are required to 
come together every morning and evening, and spend an hour 
in bewailing their husband. 

A stranger, witnessing their wailings for the first time, would 
think their grief was unfeigned and most intense. A more 
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thorough acquaintance with their character and customs, how- 
ever, would soon convince him that their pretended grief was 
but a disguise to shield themselves from the suspicion of having 
caused the death of their husband. 

This term of mourning is continued for one month, after 
which, the male relations come together, and the wives of the 
deceased are distributed among them just as any other pro- 
perty would be. They are then permitted to wash themselves, 
put away the ordinary badges of mourning, and before taking 
up with their new husbands, they are permitted to visit their 
own relations, and spend a few weeks with them. 


Art. IlI.—Monuments of the Umbrian Language ; an Essay 
toward their Explanation. By S. Th. Aufrecht and A. 
Kirchhoff, 4to. Vol I. pp. 169. Vol. II. pp. 428. 


[Die Umbrischen Sprachdenkmiler u. s. w. ] 


Tue Umbrian is one of the primitive Italian dialects sup- 
planted by the Latin, their affinity to which, by revealing the 
genesis of its grammatical forms, constitutes their chief claim 
upon the attention of philologists. The Umbrian remains, 
though less scanty than the Oscan, are by no means consider- 
able; the most important, and interesting by far, are the in- 
scriptions upon the metallic plates, known as the Hugubian 
Tables. These were found in the year 1444, in a subterranean 
vault, near the ruins of an old theatre at the modern Gubbio, 
the ancient Eugubium or Iguvium. There appear to have 
been, originally, nine of these plates; only seven, however, are 
known to exist at present, and these are all that are mentioned 
in the deed, which records their purchase in 1456, at an enor- 
mous price, by the church at Gubbio, where they are still pre- 
served. The other two are said to have been taken to Venice, 
beyond which, there is no further trace of them. The writing 
upon five of these plates is in a native alphabet of nineteen let- 
ters, which was read from right to left: upon the sixth, seventh, 
and a part of the fifth, Roman letters are employed. Two of them 
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have writing but upon one side, and appear to have been fastened 
up against a wall with the inscription exposed; the others 
seem to have been suspended by a cord, so that the writing 
upon either side could be read at pleasure. 

The attempts made to explain them, at the time of their dis- 
covery, were of no account, and nearly three centuries passed 
before anything more than insignificant fragments of them 
were published. It was not until 1724 that Thomas Demp- 
ster’s work, De Htruria Regali, appeared, which contained in 
its notes and appendices, a complete copy of these tables, pre- 
pared with very creditable accuracy, by Philip Buonarotti. 
This had the effect of directing the attention of Italian scho- 
lars freshly to this subject, and the labours of Bourguet, Gori, 
Lami, Bardetti, Olivieri, Maffei, and Passeri followed each 
other in quick succession. The science of philology was then 
too much in its infancy, however, to furnish any certain basis, 
or fixed rules for the conduct of such investigations. As they 
were guided solely by superficial analogies or arbitrary conjec- 
ture, their results were, with few exceptions, extravagant and 
fanciful, and undeserving of attention. Lanzi’s famous Essay 
upon the Etruscan, and other ancient languages of Italy (2 vols. 
Rome 1789) was decidedly in advance of his predecessors. He 
had a clearer conception of his task, and of its difficulties, and 
proceeded with greater caution and system. His book is of 
little practical value now, however, except as a collection of the 
sepulchral and other inscriptions then known. All that had 
thus far been made out, was a tolerably complete determina- 
tion of the Umbrian alphabet, (to which Bourguet had paved 
the way, by remarking that tables VI. and VII. in the Roman: 
character contain in part, the very same text as I. in the Um- 
brian character), a general idea of the contents of the tables 
as consisting for the most part of ritual prescriptions, and the 
correct explanation of a few individual words. 

Otfried Miiller in his work on the Etruscans (1828) sub- 
jected the Umbrian inscriptions to a renewed examination, and 
made important contributions toward the further understand- 
ing of them. His principal merit consists in having demon- 
strated that the Etruscan idiom was fundamentally different 
from the other Italian languages, thus cutting off a source of 
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much error and confusion which had previously existed upon 
the subject. He succeeded also, in making out more correctly 
the powers of some of the Umbrian letters, and in settling the 
meaning of a number of roots and of grammatical forms. He 
was followed by Richard Lepsius, who in 1833 published his 
treatise, De Tabulis Eugubinis. In this, the explanation of the 
tables was not attempted; but a number of important prelim- 
inary inquiries, which had been passed over by previous ex- 
plorers, were raised and answered with a good degree of suc- 
cess. The forms of the letters were investigated, and their 
powers fixed, with a thoroughness which scarcely leaves any- 
thing more to be desired. He likewise established that the 
divergent modes of spelling the same words upon different 
tables were not due, as had been previously assumed, to the 
imperfection of the alphabets, which having been constructed 
originally for other tongues, could not adequately represent 
the peculiar Umbrian sounds; but were properly dialectic vari- 
ations, and induced by gradual changes taking place in the 
language. Having established this fact, and proceeding upon 
the undoubtedly correct assumption, that the tables written in 
the Roman character were the later in origin, and belonged to 
the period of the gradually extending influence of Rome, and 
bringing in the aid of certain paleographic and other peculia- 
rities, he endeavoured to fix approximately the date of their 
origin. He concluded that those in the Umbrian letter be- 
longed to a period not later than the fourth century after the 
building of Rome, and those in the Roman letter about the 
middle of the sixth. Farther service has been rendered by the 
same scholar by a later publication (1841) containing accurate * 
fac-similes of all known Umbrian and Oscan monuments, al- 
though the correctness of Buonarotti’s copy of the Eugubian 
Tables had left little to be done on their behalf. 

Inthe same year with Lepsius’s first treatise, Lassen at Bonn 
took, in his Contributions to the Explanation of the Hugubian 
Tables, what our authors consider “the first steps toward a 
rational explanation conducted upon scientific principles.” 
He took as his starting point the sixth table, and succeeded 
in making out its meaning to a very satisfactory extent, both 
in general and the detail, and thereby added a number of new 
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forms to what was previously known of the Umbrian idiom. 
These contributions of Lassen have not been continued any 
farther. Grotefend’s book, Rudimenta Linguae Umbricae, 
published in parts from 1835 to 1839, although offering some 
felicitous and plausible conjectures, added little to the positive 
knowledge upon this subject. His researches were conducted 
with such a want of system, and contained so much that was 
capricious and arbitrary as to render his results unreliable. 
A paper, by Milligen in the Transactions of the Royal Society 
of Literature for 1847, may be mentioned simply as a curi- 
osity, in which he took the ground that the language of the 
tables was one invented for the purpose of keeping the know- 
ledge of their contents from the vulgar. 

This brings us down to the extended and elaborate work 
before us. The first volume is occupied with an extremely 
careful and minute exhibition of the phenomena of the lan- 
guage in systematic form, as far as they have yet been 
developed. The following scheme of the first declension of 
nouns will serve at once as a specimen of its inflections, and to 
mark the divergence of earlier and later forms. Those in 
Italics are the forms found in the Roman letter; the first and 
third columns exhibit the forms in the Umbrian letter. In ad- 
dition to the usual Latin cases the Umbrian has the locative. 


SINGULAR. PLURAL, 
Nom. tuta, tutu toto tutas totar 
Gen. tutas totar tutarum totarum 
Dat. tute tote tutes toter 
Ace. tutam totam tutaf totaf 
Voce. tuta tota 
Adl.  tuta tota tutes toter 
Loc. tutamem totamem tutafem totafem 


The second volume contains a commentary upon the Hugu- 
bian Tables, and the few additional inscriptions which belong to 
the same dialect. This discussion is extremely interesting from 
the learning and ingenuity with which it is conducted. The 
authors have availed themselves of all that is valuable in the 
labours of their predecessors, and have added to it the fruit of 
their own patient toil and research. The investigation is pur- 
sued in the most cautious and careful manner; and one cannot 
fail to admire the skill displayed in the management of their 
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slender data. The ingenious processes by which sentences are 
marked off and apportioned into clauses, the grammatical value 
of words determined, and finally their meaning ascertained, 
seem almost like the successive steps of a mathematical demon- 
stration. Conjecture is confined within very narrow bounds, 
and is never in fact admitted, until the probabilities are so 
strong as almost to exclude the possibility of error. The dis- 
tinction is thus clearly preserved between what may be con- 
sidered certain, and what is still open to inquiry. Much to be 
sure remains obscure and thus far insoluble. But it is a merit 
to have reduced the extent of this terra incognita, to have 
plainly defined its limits, and to have pointed out the direction 
in which new results, in order to be correct, must be sought 
for. 

The contents of these Tables possess an archeological interest 
no less than a philological; and to the illustration of this fea- 
ture likewise much learning and pains have been devoted. The 
names and titles of several Umbrian deities are made known; 
light is thrown upon the rites of their worship, and the sacred 
orders of persons in the state with their functions; and one of 
the tables appears to contain evidence of something like an 
Amphictyonic league among a number of old Italian cities. 
The sixth and seventh tables, which present the same text with 
the first, only amplified and with fuller details, are particularly 
interesting. They contain a minute specification of the cere- 
monies to be observed, both of augury and sacrifice, and of the 
prayers to be offered in making atonement (pihaclom=piacu- 
lum) for the hill on which the city was built, and for its 
inhabitants. 

Fac similes of all the inscriptions accompany the work, the 
use of which is facilitated by a transcript of them in ordinary 
letters. ‘The glossary at the close presents in a brief compass 
all that is knswn of the forms, derivation or meaning of Um- 
brian words. Where the authors differ in opinion, as we have 
noticed their doing in one or two instances, both views, with the 
reasons of them, are stated. One of the authors, Aufrecht, is 
engaged in the preparation of an Oscan Grammar; and we see 
the Statement made, without farther explanation, that he has 
withdrawn from the conduct of the “Zeitschrift fiir vergleich- 
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ende Sprachforschung,” because his engagements at Oxford 
render it impossible for him longer to assist in editing it, al- 
though he will still continue his contributions to its pages. 


Art. IV.—Church Architecture. 


Ir is very manifest, notwithstanding the advance which has 
been made in church architecture within the last twenty years, 
that there is something still wanting—we have not yet attained 
to a proper church architecture. This is more strictly true of 
our own church, that is, of the Protestant church, than of any 
other. Inthe general revival of church life which has been 
going on within the last quarter of the century, and in the gene- 
ral revival of good taste which has, more or less, accompanied 
it, it has very naturally happened that those portions of Chris- 
tendom whose religious sentiments seek their expression in 
ritualistic and symbolic forms, have found those forms at hand 
in the middle-age architecture. Itis certainly a sign of better 
taste, if not of a better religious spirit, when we find ritualistic 
Christendom turning away from the tawdry worldliness of such 
architecture as that of St. Peter’s and St. Paul’s, and re-adopt- 
ing the real and solemn forms of true cathedral art. Of course 
it were to be desired that they had attained to a form of faith 
which should have enabled them, for the time at least, to be in- 
dependent of form; but that not being the case, it is assuredly 
better that their faith be crutched with a sombre Gothic pillar, 
than to be stilted upon so wretched an affectation as that of a 
pedestaled Greek column, falsely so called. 

Protestant Christendom, however, finds no art to its hand. 
It has hitherto been above art. It has been doing battle for 
the truth; and in the meantime has gone into the Roman 
cathedral, into the oriental basilica, into the pseudo-Greek 
temple, into plain houses, and even into barns and caves to 
worship, scarcely stopping to see whether the tower, the dome, 
the plain ceiling, or the rafter were over its head. But now, 
ag the strong man in the period of his vigour, finds it well to go 
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back to the poetry of his youth, even so has the Protestant 
church arrived at that point of progress, where she may stop to 
recover the beauty which she was constrained to pass by, in the 
warfare of her early progress. But this beauty, so far as it 
regards the arts of form, is yet to be created. It cannot be 
maintained that in this department there is as yet to be found 
a Protestant art. However glorious the work of the Reforma- 
tion, as a moral and religious work, and as such, grand and 
heroic, beyond all earthly comparison—however sublime as a 
work of emancipation from the fearful thraldom of centuries 
and powers—however magnificent the conception of it under 
the view of its vast bulwarks of doctrine, its compact and 
towering masses of reason and logic, and however incomparably 
superior its products as witnessed in all that we mean by mo- 
dern civilization—it must be frankly confessed that in the arts 
of form, and more especially in that of architecture, it has ac- 
complished little or nothing, except as it has to some extent 
reanimated and adopted the forms of preceding periods. The 
only Protestant cathedral known to the world is that of St. 
Paul’s, in London; a building composed of the Jesuitical ele- 
ments of Italian art, and attempted to be made honest by the 
introduction of a pragmatical English handsomeness, which has 
effectually exhausted it of all the ideality it ever possessed, 
which at its best estate was that of the fashion of this world, 
the low-lived fancifulness which is the single redeeming quality, 
in an artistic sense, of that great bauble of Italian art, ostenta- 
tion and falsehood, St. Peter’s of Rome. Surely the mind that 
could add the entablatures and pilasters of Renaissance style 
to the grand towers of Westminster Abbey, could not be ex- 
pected to originate anything great and true, in dealing with 
the same elements on such a scale as that of St. Paul’s. That 
these elements are skilfully arranged is not to be denied, and 
that St. Paul’s is, in its way, an impressive building, will 
readily be admitted; but that these elements have been so 
mastered as to have formed a new creation, as to have added 
to the world of art an original idea, is plainly too remote even 
to be imagined. St. Paul’s is but a smaller St. Peter’s—and 
what, by the way, are such buildings as the Capitol at Wash- 
ington, or the City Hall of New York, but smaller St. Paul’s? 
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These latter buildings, indeed, are suitable to their purpose, 
and so might be St. Peter’s or St. Paul’s, if turned into a cus- 
tom-house, or post-office, or hall of justice; but that as churches, 
as religious art, their architecture has but little that deserves 
the name, will appear, by imagining the City Hall turned into 
a church, or York Minster turned into a post-office. 

It cannot be that the same style which is suitable for secular 
purposes and respectable as such, can be suitable or remain 
decorous when called into the service of religion. All archi- 
tecture has its original in church architecture, and, in the 
absolute sense of the word, is probably confined to the same, 
because the highest architectural art, though ever resting in 
utility, yet cannot suffer a utility less noble than that of a 
religious consecration. It is a matter of fact that the origina- 
tors of such architecture considered that the demands of the 
art, as such, could only be fulfilled in buildings devoted to 
religious uses. So thought and acted the architects of Egypt, 
so in like manner the architects of Greece, so also, it would 
seem, the architects of the middle ages. Hgyptian architec- 
ture consists of an Egyptian temple. So, by all means, is a 
full Greek style to be found in that building only. The same 
thing is certainly, to a great extent, true of the Gothic. The 
remains of ancient architecture consist of temples, and it was 
not till genuine Gothic art was dying out that they applied the 
style to other than religious buildings. What would a middle- 
age architect have thought of a pointed window in a dwelling- 
house ? 

The law of which we are speaking has, in the case of the 
ancient orders, been fully tested by modern practice. Our at- 
tempts to revive Egyptian art have been little short of ridicu- 
lous, in nearly every instance. The modern world has not a 
single Greek style, fairly so called, that we are aware of, with 
the exception of a small copy of the Parthenon, said to have 
been built as a mausoleum by a late king of Prussia. As it 
respects Gothic architecture, the attempts thus far made in our 
own country most unequivocally go to show that this noble 
form of the art follows the same law as the ancient orders—its 
normal application is the church, its accomplished note is the 
cathedral. Imagine the builders of the Theseion, and of Co- 
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logne, brought to the view of our Doric cottages and Gothic 
villas! Perhaps the most remarkable of modern attempts at 
the secular application of the Gothic style, is to be found in 
the new houses of the English Parliament. The result is a 
notorious failure. How much more suitable would it be, even 
now, to turn that vast building into a church, or a college, and 
to send-the Parliament into St. Paul’s! It is not merely be- 
cause we have been accustomed to see the pointed window in 
the church, or to associate the Grecian column with its temple, 
that we feel the inappropriateness of their application to secu- 
lar uses—it is because also there is a veritable meaning of 
mystery in the pointed arch, and of beauty in the chiselled 
column, which all persons have recognized who have looked 
well upon a Grecian portico, or felt fully under a Gothic nave, 
and which at once assert their degradation when applied to 
less noble and sacred uses. 

So, on the other hand, take this very amalgamation of the 
elements of Greek temple style with the Roman triumphal 
arch, at which, when professing to form a new religious art for 
Christian men, we instinctively revolt, and let it take its ap- 
propriate place in common life, as when giving form and dress 
to our country villas, when ornamenting our city fronts, when 
piled up into palatial halls, with their graceful balustrades, 
their noble cornices, and multiplied carvings and enrichments, 
and it does as instinctively win our admiration; it pleases 
the faney, and we are ready to acknowledge that it has be- 
come a true and significant secular style, sufficiently various, 
flexible, worldly, and elegant for all ordinary civil purposes. It 
certainly has not thus become high art, but nevertheless it is 
art. It is descending into things of another kind, to compare 
religious architecture with civil. Let the palatial art of Italy 
be looked at in its place, and kept in its place, and it is among 
the finest products of modern times. It is not the Dante, or the 
Milton, or the Shakspeare, of the art, and hence its ostenta- 
tious offensiveness when aiming, with its small and disorderly 
elements, to imitate the tragic greatness of cathedral style ; 
but it is the ablest architectural comedy that has ever been 
composed ; it is the truest product of the fancy that has ever 
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been. devised in brick and stone—it has all the gracefulness of 
the Moresco without its wildness—it is, in a word, the city or 
civil style for the world. Few finer sights can be imagined, 
than that of an avenue like Broadway, flanked throughout its 
length with the multitudinous art of Brunelleschi and Palladio, 
balcony and roof crowded with gay citizens, to watch the pro- 
gress of some grand civic display. But the feeling thus excited 
is, after all, essentially a worldly one. It becomes mournful to 
think, that all this beauty and gaiety shall pass away. Venice 
was the queen of cities; but there are few more sadly desolate 
places than Venice, with her halls and palaces deserted. No 
such feeling, however, have we associated with the religious art 
of any people. The forsaken cathedrals of Protestant Europe, 
and the remaining temples of the time of Pericles, stand to this 
day, their own abiding witness, and their own sufficiency. 
They were not made after the fashion, and their fashion passeth 
not away. The people, the times, the uses, are essential to the 
life of secular art—whereas the grand Minster of York is still, 
as of old, when filled with Catholic worshippers, solemn, im- 
pressive, and beautiful as ever. When we contemplate the 
architecture of Pompeii, we think at once, and with sadness, of 
the people that lived and moved in the midst of it, while the 
independent beauty of the Parthenon enraptures our thoughts, 
and we only mourn over its own decay. Civil architecture 
needs the life of man to give it countenance; religious archi- 
tecture, if it be truly such, bears its own life, and gives counte- 
nance to men—only another form of saying that religious art is 
intrinsically real; secular art is more or less conventional. A 
certain appearance of self-consciousness, and consequent play 
of activity, form a necessary element in a city or civil style, 
the least touch of which begins to be ruinous to the true spirit 
and dignity of church architecture. City style must go out to 
meet the citizen; religious art only waits for men to come to it. 
Civil art must be various, multiform, and little at rest; it de- 
feats itself whenever it aims to be great and dignified—religious 
art is severe, simple, composed, and enduring, like the earth on 
which it stands, while men and things are passing away. The 
sense of final rest, of absolute immobility with which the per- 
petual minster has settled its foundations into the solid globe, 
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should never be imparted to our houses, private or public. If 
these have weight and strength to last their few generations it 
is enough—the church is the only structure in this world, that 
has right to be built for all time that is to come, and as such, 
it should be built—not merely our great churches, our cathe- 
drals—but every town, every village even, of the land should 
have, at least, one building which should seem to be built for 
eternity, and that building should be the church, while every 
other building in the place should seem to be built for time. 

It is plain then, upon the intrinsic reasons referred to, that 
the architecture of our churches should be different from that 
of the houses and buildings in which we live and traffic: in 
other words, that if we really have a church architecture, it will 
make itself and keep itself distinct in the idea of it, from the 
architecture of our dwellings and public buildings. But while 
this is not the case, and if the Protestant world should not be 
destined or commissioned ever to bring it to pass, it will still 
remain true by the common laws of mental association which 
yet adhere to us, that the places where we go to worship 
should be as different as may be in the proprieties of the case, 
from those in which we eat and sleep and laugh, and carry on 
the daily affairs of life and business. If the idea and senti- 
ment of our church style do not hold forth and discourse the 
consecrated meaning of the building, then its purpose should 
be distinctly represented by means of regular appropriated 
parts, and formal arrangements in the building, or else by the 
addition of some one distinguishing element, as the spire. It 
has come to be not unfrequently the case that throughout our 
cities, and alas, too, in our country towns and villages, where in 
olden times they would as soon have thought of building a 
house without windows, as a church without a steeple—we must 
pass by Christian sanctuaries having nothing except their 
closed doors on the week day, to let us know whether they are 
churches, or halls of record, or hospitals, or what not. Surely 
if the men who are building splendid churchly houses are not 
unwilling to add a kitchen to let us know that they are places 
to dwell in, we who are building indistinguishable churches, 
ought at least to be equally willing to add something to inform 
the stranger that they are places to worship in. 
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We are speaking now, it is true, of the church architecture 
that prevailed from the time of the dying out of the good old 
steeple-style through the prevalence of the Grecian spirit, 
until within the past ten years or so, since which time there 
has sprung up an almost universal tendency towards the 
revival of the mediaeval forms. Whether wisely or not, re- 
mains to be seen. Whether the Romanesque, the Anglo-Nor- 
man, and even the pure perpendicular religious art be 
adequate to the sentiment and uses of a Protestant service, is 
at the outset a very doubtful question. There may be indeed 
no objection in itself considered, to taking certain elements of 
the perpendicular style, as. for instance the pointed window 
with its mullions and tracery, for the purpose of ornamenting - 
the enclosing walls of our churches. The Gothic window is a 
beautiful object of itself, just as the Grecian column is, and we 
see no reason why that window or that column may not as well 
lead off the ornamental character of the room, as any other 
existing form of carving or arrangement. It is not the mere 
repetition of Gothic windows that makes a Gothic style. It 
becomes a very different thing, however, when we are tempted 
to multiply the imitations, to add the clere-story with its side- 
aisles and clustered pillars, the transept-crossing and the 
groined ceiling. Such a building turns out to be Gothic 
indeed, and for a church turns out to be full of interfering 
elements that have lost their significancy to the Protestant 
Christian, dim mediators at the best, whose solid symbolism is 
but a stumbling-block to his religion—a place that is not com- 
pleted without an altar, and that proves itself to be practically 
useless for the purposes of an articulate service. 

So also as it respects the making use of a Grecian style of 
finish. Where a column or support is actually needed, there 
can be no objection to fluting the pillar, and capping it with an 
echinus or volute, and thus making it a Grecian pillar, and 
then letting that style of finish give character to whatever of 
architecture the building may have—even to the preposterous 
waste of pilasters and entablatures that are so persistently 
made to deface the wall behind the pulpit. But when we 
come to build a regular temple in autae, and to throw out a full 
columnar ordinance in front, then de we profess to be making 
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a Grecian building. Now, since it is essential to church archi- 
tecture that it be consistent throughout, the moment we make 
that profession we ought, as honest Christian men, at once to 
stop up the windows behind the columns, and in strict honesty, 
those along the sides and rear also, open the roof to the skies, 
and then see if we are any better off here than amid the 
reverberations of Gothic groins, pillars, and pendentives. Not 
that we are bound to open the roofs of our churches to the 
weather because the ancient Greeks did theirs, but because it 
is intrinsically a violation of the idea of a Grecian building to 
makes holes in its walls, and it is artistically injurious to a 
column in air to break up its back-ground with windows; and 
because a Christian church, if it cannot find its completeness in 
the best, must not consent to prank itself upon a portion, from 
whatever quarter taken. Still, with all the drawbacks of 
modern necessities, not to speak of the wholly gratuitous and 
most wanton violation of the cella wall by false windows, mock 
cornices, and flagrant string-courses—notwithstanding its for- 
lorn elevation upon steps and basements, still is it hard to rob 
a Grecian portico of all its beauty, and it remains, even in the 
fragmentary state in which it is found in all modern examples, 
eminent among the things of grace and beauty that greet our 
eyes. Thankful shall we ever be for the sight of a Corinthian 
portico like that of Girard College, injured as it is by the 
frittered back-ground of the cella walls; of Doric ordinances 
like those of the Custom-houses of New York and Philadelphia, 
poorly off as they are with their stylobate of meagre steps; of 
an Ionic order like that of the Associate Church in Lafayette 
Place, crushed and vilified as it is by its steeple. 

A portico, however, is but a single part of a Grecian order, 
and even if the porticoes are continued in a peristyle, it will 
remain for ever impossible to unite them with a modern build- 
ing. Chaos and creation, fire and water, will as easily unite, 
as Greek columns with windowed walls. The Christian Church, 
therefore, is clearly shut off from a full Greek style. The 
interior of a Greek temple is not the place for a living Chris- 
tian. If we shall ever get it entire—and if we do we shall 
get perhaps the most perfect work that the hands of man have 
fashioned—we must get it for the dead. Indeed the day may 
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not be far distant when we shall come to feel the propriety of 
confining our Egyptian and Doric architecture to our ceme- 
teries. And, as it respects those spasmodic and partial attempts 
at the art of Greece, which appear in the porticoes of our 
churches, beautiful as they are in themselves, yet would they 
be far more becoming elsewhere—more beautiful perhaps as 
. forming the entrance to a burial-ground, more beautiful in air, 
and more appropriate. Artistic propriety, as well as our.moral 
sense, we repeat it, requires of church architecture that it be 
honest and consistent, neither of which qualities can co-exist 
with a windowed house and Grecian columns. Religious art is 
of that nature that it becomes plagiarism to adopt anything 
which it cannot assimilate. We would not actually destroy 
these church porches, for many of them are beautiful stoz. 
Those which are in themselves correctly proportioned and well 
made, we could wish removed to more suitable places; while of 
very many of them, of all such for instance as the malform- 
ation which blots the front of the Church of the Epiphany in 
Philadelphia, and hundreds like it, it were to be wished they had 
been put into a spire, or sent on missions, or cast into the dock. 

It does not by any means follow, that because our church 
style cannot appropriate Greek art, it must be entirely given up 
for modern uses. It is indeed our opinion, as we have hinted, 
that since a full Grecian order, in other words, a Greek peri- 
pteral temple, cannot be obtained in connection with the church 
the only remaining possibility of our securing such a boon must 
be in connection with that form of utility which is next sacred 
to that of the church, the uses, namely, of the tomb. But as to 
Grecian columns, they will remain beautiful as long as beauty 
lasts, and Greek porticoes and propylaea may be made as ap- 
propriate to civil and academic purposes as they were of old. 
It may, indeed, be not impossible that if the Doric temple 
could be enlightened (we intend the double meaning,) it might 
be the place for the Christian church. It may not be impossi- 
ble that it is yet intended the Christian faith shall do with the 
architecture of this wonderful people something analogous to 
that which it has done for their language—that something of 
that which the language of Plato has acquired in the New Testa- 
ment, the language of Phidias may acquire in Christian art. 

VOL, XXVII.—NO. IV. 80 
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It is manifest, however, that as yet Greek architecture has not 
been christianized—and for that very reason let our quotations 
from it continue to be applied and to be confined to secular 
uses. Civil architecture can not only afford to give way to a 
certain play of disorder, to a palpable freedom of strict unity, 
but it must do so or it loses its distinguishing quality. Re- 
move the unnecessary windows from the front of Girard Col- 
lege, and place them behind the portico of the Philadelphia 
Mint, and both buildings will be improved. For the same 
reason turn our Grecian churches into banks, or public offices, 
and they will gain in beauty by the change, because they will 
gain in a kind of utility which is sufficiently common to receive 
without assimilating, and to exhibit without destroying the por- 
tions of the style applied. The pure Greek columns which 
adorn and render good practical service to the Bourse of Paris, 
the Custom-House of Liverpool, and which might have been 
made to do the same for the Exchange in New York, are really 
more beautiful in their places, because not so eesthetically in- 
congruous, and because they are far more actually useful than 
as they stand in the most perfect church porticoes in the land. 
Philosophers and orators found shade and shelter in ancient 
stove, and scholars and merchants may put them to a like good 
service now—but as for our churches, they do not need a por- 
tico. It is not seemly for Christian people to dally about the 
church door, and it is not wise or salutary to tempt them with 
the shade and beauty of Grecian pillars. Such an ordinance 
at the church front forms a kind of beauty with which the 
building should not coalesce, if it could—a colonnade that leads 
to nothing, a resting-place that ought not to be rested in, and, 
at last, a row of supporting columns which ought not to have 
anything to support. What every church does need is a ves- 
tibule, and what every church vestibule should run into is a 
steeple or spire. Whatever may be the architecture of a 
church, or whether it have any architecture or not, we hold 
that it is not a church until it have a spire. Nothing yet de- 
vised can take its place, or answer its purpose. The cupola 
belongs to the court-house, and the dome belongs to the world. 
The bulbous dome belongs to Bram, the obelisk to Isis, the 
minaret to the false prophet—the truncated pyramidal tower, 
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and the tall tapering spire are the inalienable property of the 
Christian church. We hold that the steeple is as essential to 
constitute a church, as are the walls to make the building. Not 
because it has its type in the temple of Solomon, which, as far 
as the principle is concerned it has—not, that starting in mere 
use, it rises up into a free-will offering as it does, (the part 
above the belfry having not the least use in the world)—not that 
its aspiring lines have a tendency to direct the thoughts to- 
ward the heavens, as to all so disposed, they do—not for any 
other reason than the plain fact that a building with a spire 
means and is a church, and that a building without a spire 
does not have that meaning and is not that thing. This fact 
stares us in the face, and this is it at last which must, if nothing 
else does, effectually abolish Grecian columns from our church 
fronts. The impossibility of effecting an union between the 
horizontal style and windows may be thought by some to be 
imaginary, but the man who can look without a shudder upon 
a Grecian portico with a steeple on the top of it, may rest as- 
sured that he has no call to trouble himself with our subject. 
If a greater architectural folly can be acted than that of join- 
ing the spire with a Grecian style, it can only be that of joining 
the obelisk with it—a thing they are trying to do at Washing- 
ton. We trust the nation will wash their hands of it. Only 
give us back again such churches as the Old Brick of New 
York, as St. Peter’s of Philadelphia, and much as we love 
Greek columns, we should be willing never to see another, if 
they cannot be seen in more suitable position than as they are 
made to form the useless frontispiece of the Christian church. 
It is our deliberate opinion, notwithstanding the general ben- 
efit of which the revival of the pure Grecian orders in our 
churches has been the occasion, it is our opinion that nothing was 
gained for the churches themselves which can at all compensate 
for the loss of the spire. A plain brick church, with a perfectly 
simple but tall steeple, such as was that of old Trinity, is alto- 
gether a more respectable, and infinitely more becoming, and a 
more truly educating object, than a marble or granite building, 
like the one referred to in Lafayette Place, having a row of 
columns in front, at a cost of more than enough to have thrown 
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up a spire which would have perpetually declared and inculca- 
ted the holy purpose of the building. 

That the return to the perpendicular art of the middle ages 
which is now going on in our church architecture, is an advance 
upon that which it has immediately displaced, is not to be 
denied. All the world knows that St. Mark’s in Philadelphia, 
and Trinity in New York, that Dr. Potts’s, Dr. Phillips’s, 
Dr. Alexander’s, are churches—that they are Christian 
churches. But is it certain they are Protestant Christian 
churches? This is a question which we are by no means pre- 
pared to discuss. It, of course, involves the great question, 
whether the modern world, which is Protestant Christendom, 
is destined to give origin to a new kind of art. It is very cer- 
tain that thus far, our steps are wholly tentative. In architec- 
ture, certainly, we have made nothing new. We are for the 
most part, as yet in the analytic period even in the use of the | 
old elements. Critical knowledge is the highest quality of our 
practice. Very few of the Gothic structures of our country 
can be said to possess any distinct originality. They are 
chiefly compilations. ‘Trinity spire is almost the only example 
we have, of Gothic composition, showing a high degree of 
architectural power. The architect of that masterly piece, has 
taken Gothic elements and created a living product. It pos- 
sesses indeed a remarkable degree of ‘ideality and power. But 
of most of our churches, thus far, it must be confessed that the 
draughtsman and builder appear more than the artist and poet. 

Assuredly the works of preceding ages are the property of 
those that come after, and we have the same right to make 
fresh combinations out of the Egyptian, Greek, Roman, or 
Gothic elements of constructive art, if we can—the same right 
that we have to make use of the language of those who have 
gone before us. But this is exactly the point at which we fail. 
We have made nothing new, we do little else than to utter 
faint-like imitations. There is this fact which we have noticed, 
and noticed with pain, in passing along the streets of New York, 
that her architects in dealing with Renaissance elements as 
shown in mansions, stores, and rows of houses, seem to give 
evidence of far more creative power, variety, and freedom of 
imagination, than the tiresome sameness of the Gothic churches 
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can lay any claim to. Why is this? Is it so that the mere 
fact that he is making a design for a church should embarrass 
the artist’s freedom? is it because Italian art is more flexible 
than the Gothic? The latter cannot be the case. There are 
no two cathedrals of Europe alike, there are scarcely two things 
alike inany one of them. Ormay it not be that the architect does 
not as yet know exactly what he is about, when he comes to make 
a design for a church? May it not be that all our ideas on this 
matter are so ill-formed and indistinct, that we do not ourselves 
know precisely what we want for a church, except that it be a 
building to seat so many people, and have a pulpit in it? May 
it not be then, that while the particular elements of a Gothic 
finish are multiform as they are, the parts of a Gothic style are 
for that reason also many and various, and that the obvious 
explanation of the prevalent monotonous effect of our Gothic 
churches, is because they have not space and parts to make them 
otherwise? We can see no reason why the Episcopal Gothic 
churches so generally excel our own in their architectural effect, 
as they certainly do, except it be that they take up a greater 
number of the parts of the order. If it-is necessary that our 
churches be built upon the plan of an unvarying parallelogram, 
then it will follow that if filled up with the same order of finish, 
whether Greek, Roman, or Gothic, they must be little else than 
repetitions of each other. The unsatisfying something com- 
plained of in our church buildings, be it sameness, tiresomeness, 
lack of character, or by whatever name called, we must attri- 
bute to the want of any adequate theory of a church building, 
on the part of the architect, and the conseqent attempt to im- 
press a character of beauty upon that which has not sufficient 
character to take up the impression. We demand a church, 
and he gives us a variously ornamented room and building, 
which might as well be called by some other name. The want 
of character, of ecclesiological nationality, if we may use the 
phrases, which so generally marks our church style is, we repeat 
it, to be charged to the general want of a sufficient theory, or 
idea, of a Protestant Christian Church. 

Now it is to be remembered that, the peculiar finish of the 
style being given, and it is contained in the pointed arch, then 
the great glory of the middle-age cathedral, is due originally to 
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so apparently simple a circumstance, as that of their seeking to 
represent the cross laid upon the ground. Hence the choir, 
nave, and transept-crossing, which so astonishingly make up 
the vastness of its art, well nigh overwhelming the beholder 
with the sense of infinitude in every direction. The side aisles 
give rise to the clere-story, with its sustaining piers and arches 
within, and its flying buttresses without. The clere-story comes 
to its finish in the groined roof, and its crossing starts up the 
great central tower, and lets down the grand pendentives which 
sustain it from beneath. The parts thus formed had each its 
appropriate and significant use, and thus grew up the cathe- 
dral, or which is the same thing, the Christian architecture, 
which reached its perfection in the middle ages. Now we may, 
it is true, get the reduced nave of a cathedral by itself, or the 
choir, or a transept wing; but a cathedral we cannot have with- 
out the whole of its parts; nor can we get an approximate 
Gothic church style, except as we make some considerable ap- 
proximation towards the parts and arrangements of the cathe- 
dral. The churches we are building, however, and of whose 
want of character we complain, are in general not so much as 
a reduced nave or choir—they are commonly but a parallelo- 
gram of wall, ornamented with Gothic windows, ribs, brackets, 
and carvings. ‘There can be no individuality, because there is 
no room for it; and then, when in order to attain this, we be- 
gin to add to the nave its side-aisles, with heavy clustered pil- 
lars and groined ceiling, we begin to find—whether the building 
be incongruous in sentiment or not—that as a matter of fact it 
is unfit for the use of a congregation, who seek to worship God 
in a language, and to be instructed by sermons, which they can 
hear and understand. Thus, as in the former case, whether 
our eesthetic speculations were correct or not, we arrived at an 
unquestionable point, where one of two things must give way— 
the Grecian portico, or the churchly steeple; so here, what- 
ever may be thought of our speculations, as to the esthetic 
incongruity or otherwise, between Gothic style and Protestant 
worship, we have come to an actual dilemma, where the choice 
is, in fact, between Gothic groins and pillars, or the Protestant 
sermon and service. 


Whether, then, the spirit of Gothie art be reconcilable with 
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the spirit of Protestant Christianity or not—whether the som- 
bre and indefinable mysteriousness of its deep channelled 
mouldings, its dark shadows, its imprisoning groins and arches, 
be consentaneous with the childlike confidingness and joyful 
freedom of the Reformed faith, or not—or whether the exist- 
ence of the style, to say nothing of the sentiment of it, in the 
immense cathedral masses of the middle ages, be not of itself 
the witness of a concentration of ghostly power, that is, of a 
hierarchy, which furnishes its own evidence that it cannot be 
appropriated by the Protestant Christendom of the present age, 
without danger of compromising its religious trust and injuring 
its priestly freedom—whatever may be thought of these ques- 
tions, we have the actual fact as the result of our experience, so 
far as trial has been fairly made, that a Gothic building, with 
its transept and side-aisles, its clustered pillars and groined 
ceiling, turns out to be a place not for worshippers who go to 
church to hear the gospel read or preached, and to join in the 
prayers of the congregation, but is, as it was intended to be, a 
place for a service to be exhibited before the people, and to be 
conducted for them, without more voluntariness on their part than 
that of their bodily presence and submission. The truth is, that 
when we come to think of the apparent meagerness of the most 
affluent of the Reformed liturgies, in comparison with the ar- 
chitecture that surrounds it, as of the English ritual in the 
choir of York Minster, we shall almost be constrained to con- 
clude, without further argument, that it is not a part of the 
mission of the Protestant nations to seek to give any further 
expression to their faith, in the forms of religious art, than that 
of the perfunctory use of those forms, whatever they are, which 
happen to be most conveniently at hand. This much at least, 
in the present state of things, would appear to be certain, that 
whatever the style of our Protestant art may be, it cannot be 
Gothic. We cannot imagine ourselves entering con amore 
these medieval temples to worship without having retreated 
from our present position. The Christian church of the Reform- 
ation has no service to which the visible glory and symbolism 
of Gothic art are other than a waste or a degradation. We 
may admire its forms as men, nay, for the time, as Christian 
men, but as Protestants we cannot religiously appropriate 
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them. In order to our cordially using it, and such is the only 
real use of art, the cathedral must become protestantized, or 
our faith must become gothicized. We may continue to use 
the elements of Gothic style as convenient and beautiful forms 
of church ornament,*but the mechanical application of the 
forms of an elder style is a far different thing from the cordial 
appropriation of them. Indeed we very much question whether 
the Protestant faith is even yet sufficiently strong and intelli- 
gent to be with safety put to the temptation. We may imagine 
that our faith, in its higher spirituality, is above all visible 
symbolism except what we have in church and sacraments—we 
may fancy that we are capable of using indifferently all, any, 
or no art, and that we are far and for ever beyond the poetic 
period in these respects—but, notwithstanding all this, when 
we consider the native tendencies of our minds to form and 
idol, and the insidious sway which every religious symbolism 
has acquired over the hearts of its subjects, we cannot but 
tremble at the idea of the Protestant world generally making 
experiment of genuine cathedral art. With all its true beauty, 
and what stage of the true religion has ever been without it? a 
Gothic nave is a fearful place, and cathedral art has a power 
that would, in its own time and way, sooner or later, compel 
cathedral worshippers to a cathedral service. The only ade- 
quate cathedral service is the mass. The very idea is prepos- 
terous—turn any Protestant congregation into a Gothic 
cathedral, and where are they, and what have they for the 
place? 

Having therefore, as we think, come clearly to the conclu- 
sion that neither the Grecian nor Gothic is a proper Protes- 
tant style, the question arises, what shall we substitute for 
them? What we have to offer on this point, of course presumes 
to be nothing more than some simple suggestions founded 
upon general principles. If so grand a product as the cathe- 
dral has grown up upon so simple a plan as the cross, we may 
hope it is not impossible for us to make a beginning which also 
shall grow to something great, suitable, and beautiful in the 
end. What then might be the result if we were to endeavour 
to ascertain more explicitly what we need in a church building? 
The thing needed certainly lies at the foundation of the archi- 
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tectural art. Nothing but confusion and equivocation, or at 
best, a mere fancifulness, can otherwise be the result. A man 
is always safer in seeking to make beautiful the thing he 
knows he wants, than in labouring to make something beautiful 
of which he is afterwards to devise the use. The greater part 
of the truly painful mistakes made in domestic style, within 
the past twenty years, would not exist as they do, to the 
disgrace of the land, and the distress of many families, had 
this simple canon been observed. Suppose then, we should 
begin by asking ourselves, what it is that the Christian congre- 
gation fairly needs. If this be no more than to answer 
the wants of a promiscuous company of people come together 
to hear a sermon, then any convenient room having a pulpit in 
it, will answer its purpose. If it be not proper to resolve the 
Christian congregation into its constituent elements and fune- 
tions, and to allow that resolution of elements and functions to 
prompt the constructive theory of the building, then it is mani- 
fest that our church style ought to be, and must continue 
to be, the indefinable and uncharactered thing that itis. The 
lecture-room is the church’s type, and the artist’s imgenuity 
must find play on the walls. If, however, the Christian 
congregation, as such, be a multiplicity in unity, if it have its 
distinct elements and functions, then is it, in all probability, 
right and proper that these its constituent parts should be pro- 
vided for, and to some degree represented in its architecture. 
Not necessarily symbolically represented, which might be in 
the end only an acting over again the story of middle-age art; 
but so represented as that there be at least a place for every- 
thing, and that everything be in its place. 

The three attributes of worship, teaching and government, 
are the scriptural attributes of the Christian congregation. 
Why might it not be well for each of these to be provided for 
and represented in the building? As it is, the faculty of gov- 
ernment is in our churches entirely lost sight of. The elder- 
ship has no place in the church except it be the session-room. 
The Dutch Reformed churches do a little better, inasmuch as 
they provide seats for their elders at the sides of the pulpit. 
We have heard even this objected to, a3 making invidious dis- 
tinctions in the congregation. But surely if the Bible has in 
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fact made a difference of order in the church, we may not fear 
properly to bring out that difference in the building. If the 
idea of government be in the church, then it cannot be im- 
proper to have that idea actually represented, or in some way 
visibly held forth to the view of the congregation. 

The prevailing idea in the minds of our young people, and 
many others, of a church session is, that it is a body whose 
business consists in carrying persons through a certain ordeal, 
in view of coming to the sacraments; indeed, it-is by no means 
a far fetched explanation of the loose notions of church govern- 
ment, that is, of Presbyterianism, so prevalent among our peo- 
ple, which would attribute much of that vagueness to the fact, 
that our eldership is so democratically merged in the mass of 
the congregation. Hpiscopacy ever sees itself in its bishop, the 
Papacy in its pope, and the Presbyterian Church ought to give 
its people and its children the like advantage. The governing 
body of the church should be in sight of the congregation. Let 
the minister and his elders have a distinct part of the building ; 
let the ground-plan of the building so alter its lines at the pul- 
pit end, as that such a provision shall come to form an integral 
portion of the edifice—not a recess for a sofa, but a wing for 
the Presbytery. It is indeed to be regretted, that this word 
has been confined to its present application. The minister, 
with his elders, forms the governing body, the congregational 
Presbytery of the particular church, and—whatever we may say 
about mere names—the image of a Christian congregation, with 
its preaching and ruling elders in its sight, as the Christian 
Presbytery to whom we owe obedience, set over that congrega- 
tion by the Lord, carries with it an impression of dignity and 
scriptural antiquity, which is not improved certainly by calling 
that body a session. However this may be, we have the 
thing, and if it is to make its proper impression it should be 
adequately provided for. In this way we should at least 
gain one additional part to the building, and every such 
addition will of course increase the variety, and give room for 
architectural skill. Should this Presbyterium, so to call it, 
do no more than give a new part to the building and be fin- 
ished with plain walls and surrounding Seats, it would have 
the good effect of abolishing the attempts at ornament which 
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so generally spoil the wall back of the pulpit in our churches; 
whether these consist in upholstery, in mock points of Greek 
temples, in plaster gothic windows or in frescoe imitations. 

As it respects the function of teaching little more can be said 
than that a suflicient prominence should be given to the pulpit, 
and that the audience-room should be constructed in reference 
to facility of sound, and the convenient position of the congre- 
gation. Most of our churches are sufficiently provided for in 
these respects. But would it not be well to seek to bring out 
more distinctly in our church style this idea of instruction, by 
means of a regular provision in front of the pulpit, to be appro- 
priated to catechumens? This might-be done, perhaps, by 
widening the middle aisle so as contain a row of benches. It 
were to be wished we could dispense with the use of galleries— 
but they appear to be a necessary evil, though not by any 
means in all cases. There are many of our churches contain- 
ing an outlay in bad ornament which would have gone far 
towards making the building large enough on the ground plan 
to have obviated the necessity of a gallery. It requires less 
exertion of voice on the part of the speaker, to fill a very large 
room with free space, than it does to make himself heard in a 
much smaller one, where the space is obstructed with galleries 
and pillars. The New Testament leaves us in no doubt that 
preaching the gospel, in the proper sense of that term, is a 
principal part of the office of the Christian Church, and it is 
perfectly obvious, therefore, however desirable on the score of 
good looks certain architectural forms and arrangements may 
be, that if they render a room inconvenient for a congregation 
seeking to be instructed by sermons, they must give way. We 
wish not only to be able to hear the sermon, but also to see 
the preacher; and as no one would build a public lecture-room 
or concert-hall, and spoil its space with a multitude of pillars, 
so and much more should these obstructions, if possible, be 
kept away from our churches. Not merely however are these 
things of the nature of obstructions to sight and sound. They 
are artistic impertinences, unless sufficiently prominent to lead 
off the style, in which case, as we have seen, they become 
utterly ruinous to the building for &% Protestant service. They 
interfere with solemnity of space in the same way that win- 
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dows corrupt the repose of the Grecian cella. There is a 
grand character, to the eye of all who have looked much at 
these things, in the unbroken expanse of a perfectly smooth 
wall, notwithstanding our architects seem so greatly to abhor 
it. So also an untroubled region of space, enclosed by the 
walls of a large building, has a character of its own—a cha- 
racter, which if the region enclosed be not sufficiently large to 
produce the effect of grandeur and solemnity, it may at least, 
that of stillness and quiet. No church with. galleries can 
impart this feeling, so essential to the proper church feeling, 
to the same degree as one without them. The pillars and 
groins of interior Gothic art cease to be interferences in space, 
by being made so prominent as to take possession of the space 
and endow it. The air locked up by a Gothic arch, or impri- 
soned in its mouldings is, in its way, as much a part of the 
effect of the style, as is the solid material. But the Protestant 
Church is the church of freedom. It cannot imprison its 
spaces, it should not fill them up, and so fritter them away. 
It should cast out the pillars, and leave the space to speak its 
own language and do its own work. Let us rest assured it 
will do it well, if we will but consent to let it alone. We would 
undertake to make at least a still, solemn, and Sabbath-like 
room, of almost any of our churches, which are now a mere 
uncharactered Babel within, by removing galleries, pillars, 
pilasters, and petty mouldings, and placing ground, or stained 
glass in the window sashes. 

We are naturally led to the third attribute of the Christian 
congregation, that of worship. Just how far the building itself 
should directly excite the feeling of worship, it is a very diffi- 
cult thing to say. That the cathedral does this to a wonderful 
degree, no one can deny. Whether it is good and safe to 
worship habitually in such a building, is a very different 
question. The feeling of worship is also excited by the great 
subterranean cavern, by the wild forest, by the storm, and by 
the cataract. Is this the best condition of the feeling however ? 
, or rather, is not its normal state that which we experience when 

abroad in free nature, in the wide fields, under the complacent 
vault of heaven, at.the rising or setting of the sun? Of the 
two we should say, the one is that of bondage, the other that of 
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freedom. Perhaps then we should aim that our church interior 
should produce an impression, not gloomy and hierarchical, but 
a true Sunday impression, the elements of which are sacred 
rest, freedom, and joy; the correlatives in style would be quiet, 
extent and simplicity, in a word the power and tranquillity of 
eerial expanse as opposed to a brooding symbolism of forms. 
In the one the worshipper will certainly have more to do on his 
own part, but he is not exposed to the danger of the factitious, 
not impossibly the idolatrous, feeling engendered by the other. 
If the feeling excited by the contemplation of nature at rest, 
as contradistinguished from that excited by the view of nature 
in action, forms a fair illustration of the Protestant form of 
religion, as compared with the Roman Catholic, then Protes- 
tant style ought to be one of broad, definite limits, with 
nothing of an embryonic, and nothing of a mysterious cast 
within it, or about it. The atmosphere of our churches, 
while it should be as spacious and as free from all stricture as 
possible, should be perfectly genial, and so pervaded through- 
out by a law well-known, that the feeling of fearfulness, of irk- 
someness, and of incomprehensibility should find no place. 
Keeping in mind this distinction, let us remember that there is 
one feeling which should always be excited when we enter a 
church, and that is the feeling of reverence; and the one 
great principle we would lay down with regard to the interior 
of our churches in this respect, is, that anything that will 
properly tend to promote this feeling may be introduced, and 
that everything which would tend to lessen or destroy it, should 
be avoided. We must be able to feel, as we enter the building, 
that we come there to worship God. 

The question of proportion in building is very much one of a 
transcendental nature. There is a certain relation of the 
dimensions of length, height, and breadth to each other, which 
when exactly attained, as in a room for instance, produces a 
feeling of complaisant satisfaction. Now if these dimensions 
are so increased as to enclose a considerable space, then in 
addition to the feeling of good proportion, will be the impres- 
sion of size, and that to a degree far greater than is due to the 
actual capacity of the space enclosed. This effect of good pro- 
portion in exaggerating size, is observable even in an ordinary 
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room. A well proportioned room of small dimensions will have 
the effect of a much larger one, whose proportions are bad. In 
the absence then of any positive architecture, we must endea- 
vour to secure the impression of solemnity, and at the same 
time of sacredness, by means of the actual size of the interior, 
enhanced by good proportions. When we enter a church, let 
us find in every direction, above, before and around us, a free 
and untrammelled scope for the eye and the mind, with nothing 
irksome, and nothing to overawe, but something. broad, lofty, 
capacious and still; something which, in virtue of its mere size, 
shall impart the sense of greatness, and of its good proportions, 
shall convey the feeling of composure and rest. 

As it respects the limiting finish to the interior dimension 
upward, it is one of the most difficult of architectural problems. 
The dome and the groined ceiling are the only successful solu- 
tions of modern times, the one of which is too secular, the other 
too churchly for our use. Weare scarcely able to imagine what 
was the effect of the Grecian hypzethral; but it showed, what- 
ever it was, they felt the difficulty which we feel in ceiling the 
space above. The ordinary flat ceiling of our churches is nearly 
as bad as can be; a flat ceiling ornamented with panels, or heavy 
ribs, or frescoes, is worse; the semi-circular, or elliptical, smooth 
groin is still more crushing. Perhaps there should be no actual 
finish in that direction. Since our climate will not permit us 
to open the roof to the skies, it may be, that to show the actual 
construction of sloping roofs, rafters, and cross-ties, may be the 
best arrangement that can be made. Certainly more so, even 
if left in the rough, than to waste the immense space included 
in the triangle of the roof, by closing it over with a solid flat 
ceiling. It isa fixed principle, where the object is to secure 
anything like a grand effect, that the eye should not be brought 
to a sudden close from above. Even the groined ceiling of the 
Gothic is oppression, except in cases where it has great height, 
and the relief of the centraltower. The interior dome, which 
is the one merit of Roman art, has its good effect only as it is 
relieved by side-ports and the central lantern. It may be be- 
cause we are so accustomed in nature to a limiting horizon 
around us, and to none above, that the mind finds it-irksome to 
consent to a palpable zenith in a building; and hence that the 
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indistinetness which by means of the upward distance, of com- 
plication of beams and rafters, and variety of light and shades, 
may be brought about without an actual ceiling, will form the 
very best ceiling of itself. . 

Besides the impression of size produced by the general 
dimensions of a well-proportioned interior—and here the most 
common mistake made in our churches is that of want of height 
—the addition of the spacious room behind the pulpit, and an 
equally bold addition at the opposite end for the choir, would 
vastly tend to increase the total impression. The Presbyterium 
and the choir should be far more spacious than any of the inci- 
pient attempts we have seen—they should be carried up to the 
full height of the inner walls, and arched over. The choir 
would form the interior of the spire above the vestibule. Thus 
are we led to the exterior of the building, concerning which we 
have at present but a single word to say. It is to repeat 
what has already been affirmed, that it is, as it appears to us, 
for the present at least, impossible to erect a building which 
can in any really distinguishing sense, be called a church, 
except as such building shall have its steeple. A church build- 
ing to be such, ought to be a building not capable of being 
turned, without manifest desecration and absurdity into any- 
thing else. ‘The steeple, so far as we can at present see, is the 
one and only architectural element which will effectually stig- 
matize any church edifice which has been diverted from its pro- 
per religious to a secular use. 

We are well aware, that in saying what we have on our sub- 
ject, we have not escaped the common temptation of the critic. 
It is certainly much easier to find fault than to show a better 
way. That our church architecture is very deficient, we are 
not at liberty to doubt; that we can do much towards the 
remedy we are not so vain as to imagine. Nevertheless the 
point we are urging seems to us to have the force of something 
real. Many, very many of our churches have nothing about 
them, or within them, except the pews and the pulpit, in the 
least significant of a sacred purpose. Many of them are so 
overlaid with trivial ornaments, the walls so broken up with 
panels, cornices, and pilasters, and the space so crowded with 
pillars and huge brackets, that the first feeling upon entering 
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them is one of positive distress and confusion. Now, we think 
that the sense of the powers of the world to come, with which 
we strive to go to the house of God on the Sabbath, should not 
be cast back by the worldly architecture of the building. We 
think that a church can be made to be at once sacredly signifi- 
cant, and that this will be effected by making it actually suita- 
ble. ~And, although it is our opinion that the ground-plan of 
no one of our churches is adequate to its purpose, yet we think 
that the removal of superfluous architecture from the most of 
them, would leave an interior which would at least have the 
advantage of not injuring the composed and reverential state 
of mind in which the worshipper may be as he enters the 
church door; that the mass of space enclosed will, if well- 
proportioned, and not needlessly obstructed, of itself go far 
towards producing this good effect; that, as a general princi- 
ple of interior style, nothing should be introduced which would 
hurt the proportions, enfeeble the power, or injure the tran- 
quillity of this mass of pure consecrated air. Abundance of 
ornament, common-place ornament, smallness of mouldings, 
gaiety of carving or colour, all articles for mere beauty’s sake, 
(falsely so called,) in a word, whatever goes by the name of rich, 
gorgeous, elegant, should be put out of our churches, and con- 
fined to civil style. If there is a place about our churches to 
which this description of style may be applied, it can only be 
the spire as it rises above the building, at which point we may 
say, “Give all thou canst.” Let this, as it rises towards 
heaven, rise with a richness of beauty as lavish, gorgeous, and 
superb as the imagination of the architect can well devise, 
and the hearts of the people can furnish. Where elaborateness 
of outlay and finish may properly find place within, let it 
be fit, and confined to particular places and things. <A thou- 
sand dollars spent on a really superb and beautiful baptismal 
font or communion-table, will do more towards true effect upon 
the eye and feelings of the congregation, than ten times the 
amount distributed among carved cornices, gallery bulwarks, 
and pulpit fronts. Good taste will make the pulpit itself as 
unpretending as possible, its adjuncts—the place of the pulpit, 
prominent and decisive. And as to the particular cast of the 
interior finish, it should be churchly—it should be something, 
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like the entire order, made and kept sacred to its use and pur- 
pose. We should not find in our churches the same forms and 
lines that we are accustomed to in our houses, and other secu- 
lar buildings. The mere entering a room which is suitably 
different, in its general appearance, in the objects which meet 
the eye, in the decorousness of its details, in the tone of its 
light and colour, from that to which we have been accustomed 
during the week, will assist the mind to a proper state of feel- 
ing. let then the dimensions of our churches be as large, 
generous, even gratuitous, as may be, especially in loftiness, in 
which respect they may be distinguished from all other build- 
ings—let there be distinct portions of additional spaces having 
their assignable place and purpose, let the light be subdued, 
not made gloomy, but by all means let the interior view be 
shut off from objects without, let the eye rest on large masses 
of wall, on bold, broad surfaces of moulding, in a word let 
breadth and freedom, nobleness, simplicity, and unity form the 
reigning spirit within, and we are convinced that the general 
complaint of want of force and character in our prevailing 
church architecture would be to some extent diminished. 


Art. V.—Demotie Grammar, containing the general principles 
of the popular language and writing of the ancient Kgyp- 
tians. By Henry Brugsch, of the Royal University of Ber- 
lin: 1855. 4to. pp. 202. With a general table of the 
Demotic signs, and ten plates containing fac similes. 

[Grammaire Démotique, contenant les principes généraux de 
la langue et de Vécriture populaires des anciens Egyptiens, 
par Henri Brugsch, etc. ] 


Tue different kinds of writing found upon the Hgyptian 
monuments appear to differ not only in their methods of repre- 
senting the same sounds, but in the language or dialect to the 
expression of which they were respectively applied. The 
sacred writing contains the oldest dialect which gradually 
became a dead language, preserved only in the religious 
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writings of the priests, while the demotic or popular character 
was used whenever the ordinary language of the people was 
employed. ‘This distinction between the sacred and common 
dialect, though mentioned by no other author of antiquity, is 
referred to by Manetho. The sacred dialect is written accord- 
ing to circumstances in two different though related characters, 
called after Clement of Alexandria, the hieroglyphic and the 
hieratic. The character devoted to the popular dialect is 
called by Clement, epistolographic, and by Herodotus, demotic, 
and it appears on the Rosetta stone, under the name of 
enchorial. The hieratic (which like the demotic, is written 
from right to left,*) is an abbreviation or reduction of the 
hieroglyphic into such a form as can be more easily and quickly 
made with the pen, and is found chiefly upon the rolls of papy- 
rus, rarely upon harder materials, such as wood or stone. ‘The 
demotic is a cursive formed from the hieratic, in which the 
character has undergone still further modification and abbrevi- 
ation. That this is the true relation which these different 
species of writing sustain to each other, is put beyond contro- 
versy by tables exhibiting the successive changes of form in 
two hundred and seventy-five characters or groups. The 
demotic writing, like those from which it was derived, consists 
partly of phonetic and partly of ideographic characters. Of 
the former, forty-two signs are put down as alphabetic, repre- 
senting seventeen simple sounds, and forty-eight as syllabic, 
representing various combinations of consonants or vowels, or 
both. One very curious kind of ideographs, which yet are of 
frequent employment, are called determinatives. Their use is 
thus explained by Champollion: “Tt appears certain that the 
ancient Egyptians, after having introduced phonetic signs into 
their writing, judged that the transcription of words into this 
new order of signs would often, by reason of the omission of 
the medial vowels, occasion much obscurity and uncertainty, 


* Herodotus remarks in relation to this point: ypdupara ypapouct wah ropiCovras 
aigois "Eaanves pabv dod iv dporepav em ra deed phpovres city Kebpey Alydarriot dD: dare roy 
JeE ity exh re dpiorepe> ners mromivres craire abrol mkv gear tr re SEG rove, “Eaarnyers dé 
sx’ dpiored. This Brugsch understands to mean, what he says is evidently true 
from the appearance of the writing itself, that while its general direction was 
from right to left, the individual characters were formed from left to right. 
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Since a great number of Egyptian words, formed of the same 
consonants disposed in a like order, nevertheless, express very 
different ideas, and are distinguished from each other by the 
vowels alone. ‘To obviate so capital a defect, they had recourse 
to two means more or less effectual. The first appears to have 
been to employ a particular character, rather than its other 
homophones for the special notation of all the words which 
were derived from a common root, and related to one primitive 
idea. This end was better attained, however, by tracing after 
the word written in phonetic signs an additional character, 
which determined at once the sense in which the word was to 
be taken. Of these determinative characters some indicate 
the species, others the genus of the object expressed by the 
phonetic name. Thus the names of quadrapeds are followed 
by a particular sign indicating that they are such; so the 
names of birds, fish, reptiles, trees; so too the names of divini- 
ties, sovereigns, foreign nations, ete. 

The remains existing in the demotic character are thus 
classified. 1. Public monuments upon stone; the most familiar 
instances are the decree upon the Rosetta stone and the two 
decrees found at Phile. 2. Dedicatory inscriptions upon 
stone, such as votive tablets, statuettes in honour of some 
divinity, etc. 3. Deeds of purchase and sale upon papyrus ; 
a considerable number of these is found in almost all the 
Egyptian museums of Europe. The museum at Berlin contains 
more than twenty, which all date from different epochs of the 
reigns of the Ptolemies; the oldest known to be extant are in 
the royal museum at Turin. It is probable that all these docu- 
ments, with the exception of some which were found in the 
necropolis at Memphis, came from one catacomb in the neigh- 
bourhood of Thebes. Of some of them Greek copies have been 
discovered. 4. Receipts and lists of witnesses or tessera. 
5. Funereal inscriptions upon sarcophagi, on wood, steles 
(or7#Aae) and papyrus. The most important monument of this 
kind is the funereal papyrus found in the royal library at Paris, 
containing some chapters from the hieroglyphic funerea 
ritual: another very remarkable and curious, in the museum at 
Dresden, is entitled “‘the book of the transmigration of the 
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soul.” 6. The gnostic papyri at Leyden. 7. Tables of ac- 
counts on papyrus. 

The starting point of the study of the demotic is the same as 
that from which the deciphering of the hieroglyphics took its 
departure, viz: the trilingual inscription upon the Rosetta 
stone, presenting in Greek as well as in both the sacred and 
popular dialects of Egypt a decree of the priests in honour of 
king Ptolemy Epiphanes. Silvestre de Sacy taking the modern 
Egyptian or Coptic as his guide, was the first to-fix by a care- 
ful comparison the position of several demotic groups. He 
pointed out the characters which must correspond to the proper 
names of the Greek text, Ptolemy, Berenice, Alexander, ete. 
He was succeeded by a Swede, Akerblad, who made out a de- 
motic alphabet, which he applied to some of the words of the 
intermediate text, comparing them with the Coptic. Both 
these scholars considered the demotic to be a purely alphabetic 
system of writing. Further investigations were made by Dr. 
Young, whose name is so famous from its connection with the 
discovery of the first key to the hieroglyphics, and by the 
French rival of his claim, Champollion the younger. A new 
impetus was given and fresh facilities furnished for this study 
by the discovery of a demotic papyrus of which a Greek copy 
had been brought to Europe. The original text is found in 
two portions severally addressed to two brothers by a third, 
who cedes to them certain rights of property. One of these 
parts was found by Young at Paris, the other by Rosegarten 
at Berlin. A gnostic papyrus preserved at Leyden, containing 
Greek interlinear transcriptions, next attracted the attention 
of some scholars in Holland. Hincks of Dublin and De Sauley 
have also contributed by their researches to throw light upon 
this difficult subject. The first publication of Brugsch was in 
1848, entitled Scriptura Agyptiorum demotica. The next 
year he drew up the first outline of his demotic grammar. 
After visiting and studying the monuments to be found in the 
various museums of Europe, he was about putting his work to 
the press, and in fact he had printed a few pages of it, when 
he was commissioned by the king of Prussia to visit Egypt. 
The fruit of his researches there, together with his previously 
existing materials, is given to the learned world in the volume 
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before us. He supposes himself to have succeeded completely 
in unlocking the mystery of this enigmatical character as well 
as of the entire grammatical structure of the language which it 
contains. 

The demotic character seems to have been in use, judging 
by existing monuments, for nearly a thousand years. The 
oldest papyri in which it is found are dated from the reign of 
Psammetichus, the fourth king of the twenty-sixth dynasty, 
who ascended the throne about B. C. 665. It continued to be 
employed certainly as late as the reigns of Aurelius Antoninus 
and Verus, and was probably supplanted by the Coptic letter in 
the latter half of the third century. The earliest monuments 
of Coptic are fragments of epistles addressed by St. Anthony 
(born about A. D. 250) to Athanasius and Theodorus. It may 
be said in the general that the employment of demotic writing 
as appertaining to paganism, ceased with the introduction of 
Christianity into Egypt, whilst the Coptic letters which were 
used in multiplying copies of the Scriptures, spread more and 
more widely. Brugsch notes three distinguishable epochs 
marked by varieties in the demotic character. The first, which 
he calls that of the beginning of the demotic writing and 
dialect, extends from the reign of the first Psammetichus to 
that of the Ptolemies, B. C. 665—305. ‘The characters are 
boldly traced with a firm hand, and are so mingled with the 
hieratic that it is quite impossible to make a clear distinction 
between signs already really demotic, and those which still pre- 
serve the hieratic form. The manuscripts of this period belong 
to the category of contracts: the most considerable are found 
in the museum at Turin. The second is the epoch of good 
style and embraces the reign of all the Ptolemies. The manu- 
scripts of this period are easy to decipher, the only difficulty 
being that of determining the meaning of some ideographic 
signs. The greater part of these monuments are deeds of pur- 
chase and sale, accounts and receipts: there are also some 
decrees and proscynems (zpooxvyypara) graven upon stone. 
The museums and collections at Paris, Leyden, London, 
Turin and Berlin, are richly provided with monuments of this 
period, brought for the most part from the tombs of the 
Thebais. The third epoch is that of the Roman government. 
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The characters of this period are very fine and elegant, and the 
general appearance of a demotic manuscript is that of a cursive 
writing. The grammar scarcely differs from that of the Coptic. 
Contracts are here rare; on the other hand, funereal and dedi- 
catory inscriptions, gnostic pieces and even funereal extracts 
containing demotic translations of the hieroglyphic ritual of 
the ancient Egyptians, become more frequent. 

This Grammar is the first instance of movable types being 
applied to the reproduction of the demotic character. It was 
at first proposed to adopt the same method which had been 
employed in printing the hieroglyphic grammar of Champol- 
lion the younger. According to the account of Champollion 
Figeac, the French, Latin, Greek, and Coptic texts were first 
printed, leaving those spaces blank which were to be filled by 
the hieroglyphic groups and phrases. Then a proof taken from 
the press, and in lithographic ink, was immediately transferred 
to stone: the examples upon the manuscripts were next coun- 
terdrawn upon this stone, and the impressions struck off from 
it filled all the blanks. A plan, somewhat simplified from the 
foregoing, had been adopted by Brugsch in a former publica- 
tion. Instead of transferring the proof with its void spaces to 
stone, the demotic text was drawn immediately upon the proof, 
by means of a chemical ink; this double text, printed and 
drawn, was then transferred to a sheet of zinc, which repro- 
duced an entire text, and from this copies were struck off by 
the ordinary modes of printing. The objections to these me- 
thods were the great expense, and the fact that characters thus 
printed lose their fineness and equality of colouring. These 
reasons suggested the idea of cutting and founding demotic 
type. But a new objection was immediately presented. By 
employing the zincograph, it was easy to imitate with exact- 
ness the original demotic texts; movable types, on the con- 
trary, would only reproduce each sign under the same constant 
form, without its being possible to indicate the different vari- 
ants which present themselves in the texts of the three epochs, 
unless a multitude of characters were cut, which would again 
augment considerably the expense, and would, besides, impose 
upon the compositor an unheard of labour, from’ the infinite 
number of cases in which he would have to look for the types. 
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The following principles are those finally adopted. 1. The 
best and most usual forms of the third epoch, which was that 
of the greatest fineness of characters, were taken as models in 
cutting the type. 2. The variant signs of the first two epochs 
were cut also, but reduced in the thickness of their strokes to 
that of the third epoch. 8. The size of the signs was deter- 
mined by that of French types. 4. Characters of rare occur- 
rence were cut in wood. 

In representing the pronunciation of the demotic text, the 
method adopted is that first proposed by de Rougé; the body 
of the text is represented by large Roman capitals, the gram- 
matical inflections and particles by small capitals, and the 
omitted vowels by small letters. 


Art. VI.—Letters from Egypt, Ethiopia, and the. Peninsula 
of Sinai, written in the years 1842—1845, during the scien- 
tific expedition performed at the command of his majesty king 
Frederick William IV. of Prussia. By Richard Lepsius. 

F 1852. 8vo. pp. 456.* 


Accounts of Travel from Egypt, written during a scientific 
journey to the valley of the Nile, undertaken at the command 
of his majesty king Frederick William LV. of Prussia, in 
the years 1853 and 1854. By Henry Brugsch, docent in 
the Royal University at Berlin. 1855. 8vo. pp. 852. 


THE titles of these interesting volumes indicate their charac- 
ter. The important results which have been developed or 
seem likely to be developed from the study of Egyptian monu- 
ments, led to an earnest and increasing desire among scholars 
that those monuments might be more extensively examined, and 
that more of the paintings, sculptures and inscriptions which 
cover them, might be copied. The king of Prussia, by the ad- 
vice of Alexander von Humboldt, despatched two successive 
expeditions for this purpose in charge respectively of Lespius 
and of Brugsch, two of the most distinguished of living Egypt- 


* Briefe aus Aigypten u. s. w. von Richard Lepsius. 
+ Reiseberichten aus AZgypten u. s. w. von Heinrich Brugsch. 
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ologists. Large and costly volumes of drawings, fac similes 
and sketches, prepared by them, have appeared or are shortly 
expected, and the museum at Berlin has been enriched by a 
large number of such objects of interest and value as were 
capable of transportation. We have in the books before us, in 
a popular form, the incidents of travel, together with the ob- 
servations and impressions of the parties during the course of 
their investigations. 

Lepsius arrived in Alexandria, September 10, 1842; his 
associates in the expedition were Bonomi and Wild from Eng- 
land, Frey from Basle (who was obliged to return after a few 
months, on account of ill health,) Erbkam, Franke and two 
brothers Weidenbach. Fourteen days’ delay in Alexandria 
sufficed to procure the favour of the authorities, and to make 
the necessary preparations for their journey. Of course they 
visited Pompey’s Pillar and Cleopatra’s Needle, neither of 
which, as is well known, had anything to do with the persons 
whose names they bear. The former was erected, as is evident 
from the Greek inscription upon its base, by the prefect Publius 
in honour of the emperor Diocletian: the blocks composing its 
foundation are in part fragments of older buildings; upon one 
of them the name of the second Psammetichus is still legible. 
The inscriptions upon the Needle of Cleopatra and upon the 
fallen obelisk near it, are greatly injured by their exposure to the 
weather; enough remains to indicate that they were erected by 
Thutmosis ITI.,* in the sixteenth century before Christ, although 
legends have been added by other and later kings. A few un- 
important ruins were visited on their way to Cairo, the ancient 
Sais, famed for its temple of Minerva, the remains of the old 
Rosetta canal, and some towns whose names have perished. 
The modern capital of Egypt owes the masculine form of its 
name to a philological error. It, as well as the land, is called 
by the Arabs Masr, which is the old Semitic name best known 
in the dual Mizraim. When the modern city was founded in 
the tenth century, it was distinguished by the epithet e7 Kahi- 


* In the present state of Egyptian inquiries the names and dates which the 
monuments are supposed to disclose must be received with caution. Lepsius and 


Brugsch are alone responsible for their respective conclusions; in copying them we 
express no opinion as to their correctness, 
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reh, “the victorious,” from Masr el Attkeh, or old Cairo. The 
Italians left off the h, which they could not pronounce, mistook 
the Arabic ed for their masculine i/, and so produced the name 
a Cairo. They were now in the vicinity of Heliopolis, the On 
of the Scriptures, of which nothing remains but the walls 
reduced to mere mounds of earth, and an obelisk still standing 
apparently as it was originally erected. It bears the inscrip- 
tion of Sesurtesen I., B. C. 2300, and is by far the oldest of 
all known obelisks. The ground on which it stands, was pre- 
sented to Boghos Bey, who has laid out a garden around it. 
The flowers have attracted swarms of bees, and these finding 
no better lodging than the deeply cut hieroglyphics of the 
obelisk, have in the course of years covered up a large part of 
its inscriptions. 

The pyramids and tombs in the vicinity of Cairo, from Gizeh 
to Sakara, together with an excursion to Faioum, occupied 
them nearly ten months. Upon his arrival at the foot of the 
great pyramid, Lepsius writes: ‘‘It is surprising how little this 
place, the most visited in all Egypt, has as yet been investigated. 
Upon the best maps, hitherto but two tombs in addition to the 
pyramids are represented. MRosselini carefully examined but 
one tomb, and Champollion says in his letters, ‘There is little 
to be done here, and when copies have been taken of some 
scenes of domestic life sculptured in a tomb, I will retake our 
boats.” We have upon our accurate topographical plan of the 
whole necropolis, indicated forty-five tombs whose occupants 
are known from their inscriptions, and in all I have noted eighty- 
two which are remarkable from their inscriptions or from 
other peculiarities. Of these, few belong to a later period: 
almost all were built during or shortly after the erection of the 
great pyramid, and present therefore an invaluable series of 
dates, in respect to the oldest determinate civilization of the 
human race. The architecture of that period presents itself 
richly developed before our eyes. Almost every architectural 
element is already discoverable. Sculptures of entire figures, 
of every size, in both alto and basso relievo are to be found in 
surprising numbers. The style is well defined and beautifully 
executed, but it is apparent that the Egyptians had not then 
that rule of fixed proportions which afterwards we find to be 
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universal. The painting on the finest coating of lime, is often 
beautiful beyond all expectation, and sometimes as fresh as if 
done yesterday, and perfectly preserved. The representations 
on the walls contain, for the most part, scenes from the life of 
the deceased, and appear principally designed to exhibit his 
wealth in cattle, fish, vessels, game, servants, etc. We are there- 
by made acquainted with all the peculiarities of their domestic 
life. The numerous inscriptions describe or name these scenes, 
and introduce often the family of the deceased, even to remote 
branches, and all his titles and offices, so that I could almost 
write a court calendar of King Cheops or Chephren.”’ 

One of the sepulchral chambers which they discovered by 
excavations in the sand, which has here greatly accumulated, 
belonged to a prince Merhet ; and inasmuch as he was a priest 
of Cheops, and the names of one of his sons and of eight vil- 
lages which he possessed are compounded with that of Cheops, 
as well as from the position of the tomb and the style of its 
representations, it was conjectured that Merhet was the son of 
the founder of the great ‘pyramid: while the titles ascribed to 
him, such as superintendent of all the buildings of the king, 
etc., seemed to make the further conjecture probable, that he 
may have been the architect of this greatest of human erections. 
An obelisk of a few feet high was discovered in one of these 
tombs belonging to the seventh dynasty, which consequently was 
much older than that of Heliopolis. 

A pyramid at Meidoum apparently in an unfinished state, 
was thought to reveal the mode in which they were constructed. 
It is half buried in a mass of rubbish which surrounds it to the 
height of one hundred and twenty feet. From the centre there 
arises a square tower-like structure, with almost perpendicular 
sides for one hundred feet. Its summit forms a platform sur- 
mounted by a more slender tower of moderate height, upon 
which are the remains of a third erection. The walls of the 
principal tower are for the most part polished smooth with oc- 
casional bands left rough, the design of which did not appear 
to be very obvious. A closer inspection served to reveal within 
the half destroyed structure, which enveloped its base, polished 
walls rising with the same inclination as the tower, and outside 
of these again, other walls, following each other like successive 
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coats or layers. The final result appeared to be that the 
whole had proceeded from a small pyramid, rising originally by 
steps of forty feet. This was gradually increased in size and 
height, by enveloping structures of stone from fifteen to twenty 
feet in thickness; the large steps were then built in so as to 
present a regular slant surface, and the ordinary pyramidal 
form was thus reached. This gradual growth was thought to 
explain the enormous size of some of the pyramids while so 
many others were small. Hach king began the construction of 
his pyramid as soon as he ascended his throne. He built a 
small one at first, so as to secure himself a tomb, which might 
be complete, even though his reign should be brief. With the 
advancing years of his reign he continued to enlarge it by ad- 
ditional envelopes, until he supposed himself near the close of 
his life. If he died during the building, the outermost envelope 
was simply completed, and consequently the monumental erec- 
tions of the kings always stood in relation to the length of 
their lives. Other interesting circumstances remaining the same, 
the successive envelopes of each pyramid, like the annual 
growth of trees, might serve to fix for us the lengths of the 
reigns of the several kings by whom they were erected. 

At the base of the great pyramid they experienced a storm, 
of which we have the following description. ‘I had ridden to 
the excavations, and as I saw a great black cloud arising, sent 
a servant to the tents to secure them; as it began to rain a 
little, however, I quickly followed him. Shortly after my 
arrival a storm arose, which led me to have the tent cords 
fastened more firmly. Soon a violent gust of rain frightened 
all our Arabs and drove them into the rock-hewn tomb where 
we have our kitchen. Suddenly the storm became a real hur- 
ricane, such as I never experienced in Europe, and a tempest of 
hail burst upon us which almost turned day into night. With 
the greatest difficulty I drove the Arabs out to bring our 
things under shelter of the tombs, for the destruction of the 
tents was momentarily expected. It was not long before our 
common tent fell, and as I hastened from it to mine to support 
it from within, it too was crushed together over me. After I 
had crawled out, I found that my things were tolerably well 
covered by the tent, so that I could leave them to guard against 
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a still greater danger. Our tents lie, protected from the winds 
of the North and West, in a ravine into which the plateau 
of the pyramids slopes off. From thence I saw suddenly a 
mountain torrent making its rapid way for our encampment, 
already half destroyed, like a monstrous serpent darting upon 
its certain prey. The principal stream tock the direction of 
the large tent; another arm threatened mine without however 
quite reaching it. But all that had been swept by the shower 
out of our tents, was by these two streams, which reunited below 
the tents, driven along and carried a hundred paces into a 
cauldron behind the Sphinx, where in an instant a great lake was 
formed which fortunately had no egress. Fancy to yourself 
this scene! Our tents dashed down by the storm and the hail, 
between rapid torrents which in several places tore up the 
sand six feet deep, and swept our books, drawings, sketches, 
linen, instruments of every kind, even our colstaffs and iron 
crowbars, in short all that fell in its way, into this foam-covered 
lake of mud. Then too, ourselves with drenched garments, 
hatless, fastening our heavy things, chasing what was lighter, 
wading in the torrent and the lake up to our bodies to fish out 
what the sand had not yet swallowed up; and all this the work 
of a quarter of an hour, after the lapse of which the sun shone 
out again, and by a magnificent rainbow announced the end of 
this flood. For several days we were fishing and digging after 
our things, most of which were ultimately recovered, though 
bearing more or less the marks of the scene through which we 
had passed.” 

An immense swarm of locusts which were six days in passing, 
and a pestilence among the cattle in which forty thousand oxen 
perished, reminded them of the ancient plagues of Egypt. And 
long lines of camels from the neighbouring villages, by which 
the monuments were almost daily visited in quest of stone for 
building, showed that these had suffered, and were likely to 
suffer more, from their wanton destruction by man, than from 
the lapse of time. Fortunately the indolent Fellahs are more 
attracted by the Psammetichus-graves than by those of the 
olden dynasties, whose large blocks they cannot so conveniently 
handle. In fact this degenerate race seem in many cases 
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unable, with all their pains and efforts, to destroy what their 
great predecessors have erected. 

The distinction between the camel and the dromedary, among 
the orientals is not, as those terms are generally used among 
us, that the former has two humps upon its back, while the lat- 
ter has but one.* Otherwise we could never hear of camels in 
Egypt, for there are none there having two humps, except 
such as occasionally occur in one-humped families. In Syria, 
again, there would be no dromedaries; at least such as have 
one hump are there rare. It is, in fact, quite unessential, and 
can of itself scarcely justify a distinction of species, that the 
fatty protuberance upon the back is or is not divided in two. 
The distinction universally made is that between the strong 
and heavy burden camel, simply called gemel, and the younger 
more tractable riding camel, called hejjin, because the pilgrims 
(haj) to Mecca make so great account of good saddle-beasts. 
An Arab would be as much displeased to have his fleet and 
slender dromedary called a camel, as the owner of a generous 
steed with us would be to have him called a packhorse. Dro- 
medary among the ancients (Kdpmioc dpopdc) seems te have meant 
nothing more than a courser, and to have been used of the 
race which was light and suitable for riding. The distinction 
made in Egypt between Arabs, Fellahs and Bedouins is thus 
explained. Arabs are those inhabitants who settled at a later 
period in the valley of the Nile, and founded villages with cer- 
tain immunities. They are very clearly distinguished, by their 
free descent and their manly character, from the Fellahs the 
original cultivators of the soil, who are enervated and degraded 
by the bondage of centuries. The Bedouins are the free song 
of the desert, who only hang around the outskirts of cultivated 
territory. 

Lepsius chanced to be present in Cairo at the ceremonies 
attendant upon the return of the pilgrims from Mecca, and 
some days later, the festival commemorative of the birth of the 
prophet. This feast, which lasts for nine days, is concluded 
with the doseh or the trampling. The sheik of the Saadieh 


* In this usage, the French chameau and dromadaire answer to the correspond- 
ing terms in English; the German Kameel and Trampelthier have precisely reversed 
senses, the former denoting what we call the dromedary, and the latter the camel. 
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dervishes rides to the chief sheik of all the dervishes of Egypt, 
el Bekri. Upon the way, a great number of these holy people, 
and of others who think themselves not inferior to them in 
piety, throw themselves flat upon the ground with their faces 
downward, so that the feet of one lie close to the head of an- 
other. Over this living carpet of human bodies the sheik rides 
upon his horse, which requires to be led by an attendant on 
each side, in order to compel it to keep this track, which is an 
unnatural one to the animal itself. Each body receives two 
steps of the horse; the majority spring up unhurt; some, how- 
ever, receive serious and even fatal injuries, which are ac- 
counted for by their neglect or ignorance of the proper prayers 
and charmed sentences, by which alone they might have been 
protected. 

The mosques of Cairo are not only distinguished by their 
splendour, but possess a special interest in connection with the 
history of mediaeval architecture, from the circumstance that 
in them occurs the earliest general application of the pointed 
arch. This is found in the oldest mosques as far back as the 
ninth century. With the conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, the 
new form of the arch was carried to this island, where it was 
found by the next conquerors, the Normans, in the eleventh 
century, and it received from them many new applications. 
It seems scarcely possible to deny all historical connection 
between the Norman pointed arch of Palermo, and the Gothic 
style of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. It might be 
more difficult to assume such a connection in explanation of the 
pointed arches which occur occasionally in Germany of an 
earlier date, such as those in the Cathedral of Naumberg in 
the eleventh century, and in Memleben in the tenth. 

The Nilometer on the island Rhoda also contains a number 
of pointed arches belonging to the original building, and dating 
from the ninth century, as is proved by the Cufic inscriptions 
which have been carefully examined by scholars. 

Egypt, however, not only lays claim to the oldest applica- 
tion, and probably therefore to the invention of the pointed 
arch, but also to that of the round arch. Near the pyramids 
are found a number of tombs with stone vaults, whose blocks 
exhibit the proper concentric cut. These belong to the twenty- 
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sixth dynasty of Manetho, i. e., in the seventh and sixth cen- 
turies before Christ, and correspond in age, consequently, with 
the: cloaca maxima and the earcer mamertinus at Rome. 
Tombs have also been found with brick arches, which reach 
back to the times of the pyramids. It seems probable, how- 
ever, that they were then as yet unacquainted with the true 
principles and properties of the arch; for the dynasty above 
referred to, that of the Psammetichi is the earliest in which 
there have been discovered stone arches concentrically fitted; 
although sham arches cut out of horizontal layers of stone 
not unfrequently occur before. 

The chief objects of interest in Faioum are the labyrinth and 
the lake of Meeris. Of the former Lepsius says: “I approached 
the place with the fear that we must, as others have done, seek 
to verify the statements of the ancients solely by the geo- 
graphical position of the place, that the original form of the 
building would be utterly obliterated, and a shapeless heap of 
ruins would deter from all investigation. Instead of this, the 
first superficial view of the locality revealed a number of rooms 
both above and below ground, in the true intricacy of a laby- 
rinth, and the main portions of the structure occupying, ac- 
cording to Strabo, more than a stadium, were readily discerni- 
ble. Where the French expedition had sought in vain for 
chambers, we find at once literally hundreds small and large, 
supported by pillars, with thresholds, niches in the walls, 
remains of columns, and facing stones, connected by corridors, 
without regularity of entrance and egress, so that the descrip- 
tion of Herodotus and Strabo in this respect is perfectly jus- 
tified. Likewise the opinion, which I never shared, and which 
consists with no ideas of architecture, that it was composed of 
serpentine windings rather than quadrangular chambers, is 
decisively refuted. The plan of the whole is this: three im- 
mense buildings, three hundred feet in width, enclose a quad- 
rangle six hundred feet long and five hundred broad. The 
fourth, which is one of the short sides, is bounded by the pyra- 
mid, three hundred feet square, which lies behind it, and which 
therefore does not quite reach to the side wings of the building. 
A tolerably modern canal, which runs obliquely through the 
ruins, and which one can almost leap over, at least at this 
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season of the year, cuts off precisely the best preserved portion 
of the chambers of the labyrinth, together with a part of the 
great central square, which was once divided into courts. Tra- 
vellers preferred not to wet their feet, and remained on this 
side, where the continuation of the wings of the structure is 
more hidden by the rubbish. But even from this, the eastern 
side, the chambers lying beyond can very readily be seen, 
especially at their southern extremity, where the walls project 
easily ten feet above the rubbish, and twenty feet from the base 
of the ruins; when viewed from the top of the pyramid the 
regular plan of the whole structure lies as upon a map before 
the eyes. But who was the Maros, Mendes, or Imandes, who, 
according to the accounts of the Greeks, erected the labyrinth, 
or rather the adjacent pyramid, as his tomb? In Manetho’s 
lists of kings we find the builder of the labyrinth toward the 
end of the twelfth dynasty, the last of the old kingdom, shortly 
before the invasion of the Hyksos. The fragments of the mas- 
sive columns and architraves which we have disinterred, bear 
the name of the sixth king of this twelfth dynasty, Amenemha 
III. Thus the historical part of this important question is 
answered. We have also made excavations upon the north side 
of the pyramid, because there it was to be supposed would be 
the entrance. It has not yet been discovered, however. We 
have only been able to penetrate into a chamber in front of 
the pyramid, which was covered by a deep mass of rubbish, 
and here also have found the name of Amenemha several 
times. The builder and occupant of the pyramid is therefore 
certain. This, however, is no contradiction of the account of 
Herodotus, that the Dodekarchs undertook the building of the 
labyrinth two hundred years before his time. In the ruins of 
the vast masses of chambers which surround the central square, 
we have discovered no inscriptions. Farther excavations may 
easily show that this whole building, and probably also the 
construction of the twelve courts, belong to no earlier date 
than the twenty-sixth dynasty of Manetho, so that the original 
temple structure of Amenemha was embraced within this im- 
meuse pile subsequently thrown around it. 

“So much of the labyrinth and its pyramid: now something 
of the other wonder of the world which this province contains, 
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the lake of Meris. The obscurity which has hitherto rested 
upon this subject, appears now finally to be removed by a fine 
discovery recently made by Linant, hydraulic architect of the 
Pacha. The only thing about which there has been agreement 
thus far, was that the lake lay in Faioum. As this remark- 
able semi-oasis contains at present but a single lake, Birket el 
Korn, located in the remotest and lowest part of it, this must 
be the lake of Moeris; there seemed to be no escaping this 
conclusion. But all its fame rested upon the circumstance of 
its being an artificial (Herodotus says, excavated) and ex- 
tremely useful lake, which was filled from the Nile when at its 
height, and at low water flowed out again through the connect. 
ing canal, watering on one side the lands of Faioum, and on 
the other the contiguous territories of Memphis, and likewise 
at its double sluices affording abundant fisheries. Of all these 
peculiarities, Birket el Korn, to the grief of antiquaries and 
philologists, did not possess a single one. This is not an arti- 
ficial but a natural lake, which is only fed in part by the water 
of the Jussuf canal. It is almost destitute of any use; no 
fisher’s boat enlivens its desert-embosomed surface, for the 
brackish water contains scarcely any fish, and is not even 
favourable to vegetation on its banks. At high tide it is 
swelled by an abundant influx; but it lies much too low to 
allow a drop of its water to flow back again. The entire pro- 
vince must be overflowed before it could find its way back 
again to the valley, for the rocky pass over which the Bahr 
Jussuf is conducted is higher than the whole oasis. The sur- 
face of the Birket el Korn is, at present, about seventy feet 
below the point where the canal enters, and it can never have 
risen much higher. This is proved by ruins of ancient temples 
lying upon its banks. ‘There is quite as little agreement with 
the statement, that the labyrinth and the capital Arsinée (Me- 
dinet el Faioum) lay upon its shores. Now Linant has dis- 
covered immense dams, miles in length, of antique and solid 
construction, which bound the upper part of the convex, 
muscle-shaped bason of the Faioum, dividing it from the lower 
-portion beyond, and which could only, according to his ac- 
count, have been designed to confine a great lake, which now, 
since the dams have been long broken through, is completely 
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dry. This lake he holds to be that of Moris. I must confess 
that all this, upon its first oral communication to me, made the 
impression of an extremely happy discovery, which would save 
us many fruitless investigations. A sight of the locality has 
taken away every doubt of the correctness of this view. I 
regard it as an irrefutable fact. 

“The dam can still be traced for a mile and a half;* its 
breadth cannot be accurately determined, but may have been 
about one hundred and fifty feet. Its height above the pre- 
sent level of the bottom of the lake is about six feet, and above 
the surface of the ground on the outside about seventeen feet. 
If we assume this eleven feet difference of level to be due to 
the accumulations of mud, during the two thousand years of its 
existence, and that the bottom of the lake was of the same 
height as the ground around it, the’ original walls must have 
been at least seventeen feet high. And when, in addition to 
this, it is taken into the account that the exterior soil has itself 
been raised, during the historical period, eleven or twelve feet 
by deposits from the overflow of the Nile, it will be seen that 
these estimates must be still farther increased. lLinant has 
calculated, from the supposed extent of the lake, that the ele- 
vation of its bottom eleven feet would diminish its capacity 
thirteen thousand millions of cubic feet. At el Elam, where 
this dam terminates, are found the remarkable remains of the 
two monuments of Biahmu, which Linant takes to be the py- 
ramids of Moceris and his wife, seen by Herodotus in the lake. 
As however, they rest not upon sand, nor upon rock, but upon 
the earth thrown up by the Nile, their great antiquity is doubt- 
ful; and from their position, they could scarcely ever have 
stood in the lake. The name Meeris, like so many others, 
seems to be owing to a misunderstanding on the part of the 
Greeks. No such name is found in Manetho or on the monu- 
ments. The Egyptians probably called the lake Phiom en 
Mere, the lake of inundation; and the Greeks mistook the last 
word for the name of the king by whom it was constructed. 
The whole province took the name of Phiom, or the lake; 
whence the modern name Faioum.” 


* t. e. six English geographic miles. 
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On the 16th of August, 1848, they left Cairo for Upper 
Egypt, and the region still farther South. In order that they 
might reach their southern limit in season and employ the 
coming winter, when only the climate would be tolerable, in 
their Ethiopian researches, they made few delays in their pas- 
sage up the river, purposing upon their return, to complete the 
examination of the monuments thus hastily passed. At Beni- 
hassan and at Thebes they tarried longest; at the former, six- 
teen days, at the latter twelve days. The whole of Middle 
Egypt appears, judging from the tombs which are preserved, to 
have flourished principally in the old kingdom, before the inva- 
sion of the Hyksos, not only under the twelfth dynasty, to 
which the famous tombs of Benihassan, Siut and Bersheh 
belong, but even under the sixth. In one of the graves near 
Bersheh, they saw the transportation of the great Colossus 
represented, a picture already known from the publication of 
Rosselini, who, however, did not copy the accompanying 
inscriptions. The remarkable picture of the immigrant family, 
at Benihassan, supposed by Champollion to be Greeks, by 
Wilkinson to be a band of captives, and by Rosselini to be 
Jacob and his family, is thought by Lepsius to present a 
remarkable analogy to this scriptural event, but to be itself of 
earlier date. He supposes it to be a Hyksos family, such as 
entering Egypt in great numbers, finally prepared the way for 
the Hyksos conquest. Upon the alabaster quarries near El 
Bosra, they found the name of the Queen of Amasis I. head of 
the eighteenth dynasty, which expelled the Hyksos. Among 
the temples in the best state of preservation, is that at Hdfu, 
dedicated to Horus, and to Hathor, the Egyptian Venus, 
‘queen of men and women,” as she is here called. Horus, as 
a child, is like all other children, represented with his finger 
upon his mouth. In their accounts of Harpocrates (Har-pe- 
chroti, i. e. Horus the child) the Romans misunderstood the 
Egyptian gesture of the finger, and made of a child not yet 
able to speak, the God of silence who will not speak. 

In the court of the temple of Isis, at Phile, they made the 
valuable discovery of two tolerably long bilingual decrees, that 
is to say, written at once in the hieroglyphic and the demotic, 
one of which contained the same text as the stone at Rosetta, 
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which first furnished the key to the knowledge of the hiero- 
glyphics. ‘The Rosetta stone, as is well known, is broken and 
partly otherwise illegible; if this shall supply its chasms, it may 
prove of great advantage to Egyptian philology. At Hier- 
asykaminos they found the last inscriptions from Greek and 
Roman travellers; and at Mehendi, a few hours beyond it, 
were the remains of a Roman camp in a fine state of preserva- 
tion. 

From Corusco they went overland direct to Abu Hammed, to 
avoid the great bend of the Nile, and then pursued the course 
of the stream to a village a little beyond thirteen degrees N. L., 
which was the farthest point to which they proceeded; upon 
their return, they crossed the bend of the river upon the other 
side from Shendi to Barkal. Some of the customs prevailing 
in the southern provinces, which they did not visit, as learned by 
report are thus detailed. ‘In Fazoql it is still the usage to 
hang their kings, when no longer liked; a usage which but a 
few years since was actually put in practice upon the father of 
the present king. His relatives and ministers assemble around 
him, and announce to him, that inasmuch as he is no longer 
agreeable to the men and women of the land, to the oxen, 
asses, and fowls, etc., but all detest him, it is better that he 
should die. Once, when a king would not submit to this cus- 
tom, his wife and mother made the most urgent representations 
to him, not to bring a still greater disgrace upon himself, 
whereupon he yielded to his fate. Osman Bey informed us 
that he had himself abolished the custom of burying old people 
alive, when they became infirm. A pit was dug, and at the 
bottom a horizontal excavation made, in which the body was 
placed wrapped in cloths like a corpse, with a vessel of fer- 
mented dura-water, a pipe, and a hoe for tilling the land; also 
one or two ounces of gold, according to their means, to pay the 
ferryman for transporting the deceased over the great river 
between heaven and hell. This custom of: burying old people 
alive, still exists among the negro tribes south of Kordofan. 
There the sick, especially such as have an infectious disease, 
are likewise put to death. The family complain to the sick 
person, that on his account people will no longer visit them, he 
is himself miserable, and death can only be a gain to him; in 
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the other world he will find his relations again, and there he 
will be well and happy. Greetings are sent by him to all the 
dead, and he is then buried, either as at Fazoql, or standing 
upright ina pit. They say nothing about a river and a ferry- 
man there, but have the old Mohammedan tradition about the 
invisible angel Asrael, or as he is here called, Osrain. He is 
commissioned by God to take charge of the souls of the dead, 
and to conduct the good to the place of reward, the bad to 
that of punishment. He lives upon a tree called the tree of 
perfection, which has as many leaves as there are living men. 
On every leaf there is a name, and whenever a child is born 
there grows a new leaf. If a man is sick his leaf wilts, and if 
he dies, Osrain breaks it off. Formerly he came in a visible 
shape to those whom he was to take from the earth, and thus 
put them in great terror. Since the times of the prophet, he 
has become invisible. When he came for the soul of Moham- 
med, the prophet said to him, that it was not good for him to 
terrify men by appearing visibly to them; they might easily 
die from fright without first having prayed. He consequently 
asked God to make Osrain invisible, and his prayer was heard. 
The meaning of another usage is obscure. At a certain season 
of the year they have a kind of carnival, when everybody does 
what he pleases. Then four ministers bring out the king upon 
a seat from his house into an open square; a dog is tied by a 
long cord to one of the legs of the seat. ‘The whole popula- 
tion assemble about the square, hurling spears and staves at 
the dog until he is killed; after which the king is carried back 
to his house.” 

At Soriba they paid a visit to the Sultana Nasr (Victoria,) 
sister of the most powerful and wealthiest king in Soudan. 
From early times it appears to have been a very general custom 
to accord a precedence to the female sex. It will be remem- 
bered how frequently we read of queens reigning in Ethiopia. 
Candace is well known, a name which, according to Pliny, all 
the Ethiopian queens received, according to others, the queen 
mother. ‘According to Macrizi, the genealogies of the Bega, 
whom I take to be the direct descendants of the Ethiopians of 
Merée and the ancestors of the present Bishari, were reckoned 
not in the line of the men but in that of the women, and the 
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inheritance went not to the son of the deceased, but to that of 
his sister or daughter. So, according to Abu-Selah, among the 
Nubians a sister’s son was preferred to an own son in the suc- 
cession to the throne, and according to Ibn Batuta, the usage 
was the same among the Messofites, a western negro race. 
The court and highest officers of several of the southern chiefs 
are composed wholly of women.” 

At Naga they found several remarkable representations; 
among others, mention is made of a sitting figure with a radi- 
ant crown upon its flowing hair, the right arm raised at a right 
angle, and the index finger and middle finger of the hand 
pointing upwards, as Christ was commonly portrayed in the old 
Byzantine figures. The right hand grasps a long staff resting 
upon the earth, such as John the Baptist commonly holds. 
This figure is entirely foreign to Egyptian representations, and 
without doubt was borrowed from abroad. The mixture of 
religions was, in the period to which this belongs, carried to 
great lengths: and it would not be surprising if farther inves- 
tigations were to show that the Egyptian kings had adopted 
among their various gods, Christ as well as Jupiter. 

Upon the tomb-stones connected with the ruins of a 
Christian cloister near Nuri, they found the most southern 
Greek inscriptions yet known, with the exception of those in 
Adulis and Axum in Abyssinia. The Nubians, to whom Chris- 
tianity penetrated from Abyssinia as early as the sixth cen- 
tury, were then a powerful people, until their Christian kings 
yielded in the fourteenth century, to the advance of Islamism. 
It is to this period that the building of those numerous churches 
must be referred, whose ruins are found scattered through the 
entire province. 

Upon the island Argo, Egyptian sculptures were discovered 
of the period of the Hyksos, showing that at that time the 
native Egyptian sovereignty was forced up into Ethiopia. At 
the village of _Kummeh they found what may prove to be not 
only interesting, but also of historical and geological value, a 
number of brief inscriptions indicating the greatest altitude 
reached by the Nile during a series of years, in the reigns of 
Amenemha III. (Mceris) and his successor. It appears that 
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four thousand years ago, the river rose twenty-four feet higher 
than it does at present. 

After a careful examination of the monuments in Merée, in 
Barhal, the residence of Tirhakah (Isa. xxxvii. 9,) and other 
places, Lepsius was decided in his opinion that Ethiopic art 
was but a late offshoot of the Egyptian. It does not begin 
under native rulers before the time of Tirhakah. There is 
every reason to deny that the indigenous Ethiopic culture, of 
which so much has been said by modern scholars, ever existed. 
As much of the accounts of the ancients as does not rest upon 
an entire mistake, refers only to the Egyptian civilization and 
art, which during the period of the Hyksos domination, fled to 
Ethiopia. The coming forth of the Egyptian power from 
Hthiopia, at the founding of the new Egyptian kingdom, and its 
penetrating deeply into Asia, was in both the Asiatic and 
Greek traditions, connected with the people of Ethiopia, 
instead of simply with the territory. For of a still older 
Egyptian kingdom, and of its high but peaceful prosperity, 
northern nations had never heard. 

There proves to have been an Ethiopian-demotic writing, 
more in use and more generally understood than the hierogly- 
phics, and which resembled the Egyptian-demotic in its charac- 
ters, though with a much more limited alphabet, consisting of 
but twenty-five or thirty signs. It is read from right to left, 
the separation of words being constantly denoted by two dots. 
Twenty-six such inscriptions were found, which manifestly were 
as old as the monuments on which they were written. The 
deciphering of this writing will probably not be very difficult, 
and it will then place us in possession of the sound of the 
Ethiopic language as then spoken, and enable us to decide as 
to its true relation to the Egyptian. In later times there was 
also an Ethiopian Greek alphabet, which may be compared with 
the Coptic, and borrowed some letters from it. It is found in 
the inscriptions of Loba and in some others on the walls of the 
temple ruins of Wadi e’Sofra. ‘The old Abyssinian Geer lan- 
guage is now commonly called the Kthiopic, although as a 
Semitic tongue introduced from Arabia, it has only a local not 
an ethnographical right to this name. Considerable attention 
was paid to the languages of that southern region, which are as 
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yet so little known. There are three, which are most widely 
spoken: the Nuba language of the Nuba or Berber people, the 
Kungara language of the negroes of Darfur, and the Bega lan- 
guage of the Bishariba, inhabiting eastern Soudan; grammars 
of all three, and lists of words, were prepared sufficient to give a 
general idea of their character. Of the Nuba language Lep- 
sius says in particular, it has a character quite different from 
the Arabic, even in its prime elements, its system of vowels 
and consonants. It is much more euphonious, because it has 
scarcely any combinations of consonants, no harsh gutturals, 
few sibilants, and many simple vowels, mostly separated by a 
consonant, so that the multiplication of concurrent vowels is 
also avoided. It has in none of its grammatical forms or roots 
the slightest agreement with the Semitic tongues, or with the 
Egyptian, or with our own, and belongs therefore with certainty 
to the original African tongues. They are not a mercantile 
people, and consequently can count but twenty in their own 
language, the higher tens being borrowed from the Arabic, 
though they have a word of their own for one hundred. Distinc- 
tions of gender are confined almost entirely to the separate 
personal pronoun: they distinguish “he’’ and “she,” but not 
“he gives” and ‘she gives.” Changes in words take place 
rather by appending actual inflexions than by alterations of 
accent and vowels as in the Semitic languages. The ordinals 
are formed by appending itz; the plural by tg7; they have no 
dual. The pronoun is connected with the verb both as prefix 
and affix; they distinguish the present and preterite; the future 
is expressed by a particle, and a special form is employed for 
the passive. Their original range of ideas is very limited. 
They have words for sun, moon and stars; but the designations 
of time, year, month, day, hour, are borrowed from the Arabic. 
They have but one word for water, sea and river; although it is 
somewhat remarkable that they have a distinct word for the 
Nile. For all native animals, wild and tame, they have words 
of their own; but words connected with housebuilding and na- 
vigation are Arabic. Spirit, God, slave, the various degrees 
of relationship, the parts of the body, weapons, field fruits, and 
all that belongs to making bread, have Nubian names; but ser- 
vant, friend, enemy, temple, to pray, believe, read, are Arabic. 
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Singularly enough, they have words for writing and book; but 
none for pen, ink, paper, letter. All the metals have Arabic 
names except iron.* 

By November 4, 1844, they had reached Thebes on their 
way northward. Under date of the 25th of February follow- 
ing, Lepsius writes: ‘We have tenanted the Theban acropolis 
now upwards of a quarter of a year, each busily employed in 
his own way from morning till evening in examining the most: 
important monuments, describing, drawing, copying inscrip- 
tions, and taking plans of buildings, without having been able: 
as yet to finish one (the Libyan) side, where there were twelve 
temple structures, twenty-five tombs of kings, fifteen of the 
wives or daughters of kings, besides numberless tombs of dis- 
tinguished private persons to be examined. The eastern side 
with its twenty-six sanctuaries still partially preserved, will 
require no less time. And this though Thebes has more than 
any other place attracted the attention of former travellers, and 
we have everywhere only compared and supplemented the 
labours of our predecessors, not reperformed them.” 

We have room but for a brief passage relating to one of the 
monuments at Karnac. Here was the great imperial temple 
dedicated to Ammon-Ra, king of the gods. -Ap, and with the 
feminine article Tap, whence the Greek Zhebe, meant a sanc- 
tuary of Ammon, and is used in the hieroglyphics in the singu- 
lar, or more frequently in the plural, consequently, the Greeks: 
commonly employed the plural 678o. This temple was 
founded under the first Theban dynasty, the twelfth of 
Manetho, by its first king the powerful Sesurtesen I., in the 
twenty-seventh century before Christ and still exhibits in its 
central portions, some ruins from the times and with the name 
of this king. During the succeeding dynasties, which for cen- 
turies sighed under the oppression of the victorious foe, the 
sanctuary was without doubt deserted, and nothing has been 
preserved which belonged to this period. But after Amosis, 
the first king of the seventeenth dynasty, in the seventeenth 
century B. C., raised his standard successfully against the 
Hyksos, his two successors, Amenophis I. and Tuthmosis I., 
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erected around the remains of the old sanctuary, a stately 
temple with many chambers and a broad court with the appro- 
priate pylones, before which Tuthmosis Il. erected two 
obelisks. ‘Two other pylones were built by the same monarch. 
Tuthmosis III. and his sister enlarged this temple in the rear, 
by a hall resting upon fifty-six pillars, with many other 
chambers which surrounded it upon three sides, and were encir- 
cled by a common exterior wall. Additions of still greater 
magnitude were made by the monarchs of the nineteenth 
dynasty, under whom the structure attained a length of 
one thousand one hundred and seventy feet, exclusive of the 
rows of sphinxes before its extreme pylon, and of the sanctuary 
reared by Ramses Miamun adjoining its hindmost wall: inclu- 
ding these, its extreme length would be about two thousand 
feet. Here are found the names of Shishak, with a list of his 
victories in Palestine, of So, and of Tirhakah. The Persian 
monarchs of Egypt, as might be supposed from their zeal 
against temple worship, have left no traces of themselves here. 
The names of Alexander, however, of Philip Aridaeus, the 
Ptolemies and Cesar Augustus, are still legible. 

Leaving the rest of the party to pursue their researches 
here, Lepsius with the younger Weidenbach, started March 3d 
upon an excursion to the peninsula of Sinai. After being 
nearly poisoned by the negligence of their cook, and reduced 
almost to the point of perishing by the unskilfulness, if not 
treachery of their guide, they reached the shore of the Red 
Sea at Jebel Zeit, whence a vessel conveyed them over to Tor. 
Their principal object was to visit the Egyptian monuments at 
Wady Maghara and at Sarbut el Chadem. At the former 
place are some of the earliest remains of Egyptian workman- 
ship known to exist. The remarkable steles cut from the rock 
in the high sand-stone wall belong to the fourth dynasty of 
Manetho, the same which built the pyramids of Gizeh in the 
fourth millennium before our era.* The copper mines of this 
region were then already discovered, and worked by a colony 
of labourers. Almost all the inscriptions belong to the period 
of the old kingdom; but one has been found from the joint. 


: It has been before remarked, that Lepsius is alone responsible for the dates 
which he gives. 
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reign of Tuthmosis III. and his sister. At Sarbut el Chadem 
a small grotto hewn in the rock bears the name of Amenemha 
IIT. of the twelfth dynasty, the last of the old kingdom. The 
most recent stele exhibits the cartouche of the last king of the 
nineteenth dynasty. Vast masses of cinder show that mines 
were worked in this vicinity also. 

In investigating the geography of this peninsula, Lepsius 
came to the conclusion, differing from that of tradition and of 
previous travellers, that the true Mt. Sinai was not Jebel 
Musa where the convent is built; but Mt. Serbal, a summit 
lying a day’s journey farther northeast. His principal reason 
is, that the fertile oasis, Wadi Feizan, which lies near the base 
of Mt. Serbal, is the fittest spot in the whole peninsula for the 
reception and support of so vast a multitude. To which he 
adds, that the name Sinai (mountain of Sin) implies that it 
could be seen as a prominent object from the desert of Sin; 
the monkish tradition dates only from the building of the clois- 
ter by Justinian in the sixth century, and is of little worth; 
and the so-called Sinaitic inscriptions centering about Mt. Ser- 
bal seem to show that it was previously regarded as the scene 
of the promulgation of the law. Other arguments which he 
adduces, rest upon a neglect of the distinction observed in 
Scripture between the names Horeb and Sinai, the former 
being the more general designation of the range, the latter of 
the particular summit. Without entering minutely into the 
merits of this question here, it will be sufficient to cite the lan- 
guage of the most recent, and one of the most able authorities 
upon this subject, Prof. Kurtz of Dorpat, who, in Vol. II, 
p. 256 of his History of the Old Covenant, expresses himself 
thus: “We have every reason to reject the opinion adduced by 
Lepsius, that Serval is the mountain where the law was given, 
to pass over in silence other conjectures of novelty-hunting 
travellers. A careful examination of the scriptural state- 
ments, combined with a comparison of the localities, and a 
just regard to tradition, which is here by no means so baseless 
as often elsewhere, compels us irresistibly to the conclusion 
that the prize must be awarded to Jebel Musa. It could only 
still be a question whether, with Robinson, we are to regard 
its northern peak, Ras es Sussafeh, or with tradition and many 
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modern investigators, its southern peak, Jebel Musa, as the 
place where the Lord came down in the fire. A cautious in- 
vestigation of the circumjacent valleys and plains can alone 
lead us to a certain decision of this contested point. And, for- 
tunately, our knowledge of this locality has been so materially 
increased by the most recent investigations of travellers, that 
we can now maintain with tolerable certainty, that the place 
of encampment in the wilderness of Sinai was the plain er- 
Rahah, with the valleys and pastures in its neighbourhood, the 
mountain of the promulgation of the law was Jebel Musa, and 
the place to which Moses led forth the people of God was the 
plain es-Sebaye.” 

By the 14th of April, Lepsius had again returned to Thebes: 
a month later, they were on their way down the Nile, stopping 
first at Dendera, the most northern of the great temples and 
dating from the Roman period, and then at Amarna where 
they were occupied nine days with some remarkable tombs cut 
from the rock in the reign of Amenophis IV. ‘‘that royal 
Puritan who persecuted all the gods of Egypt and only tole- 
rated the worship of the sun.’’ It now only remained to com- 
plete the arrangements for transporting what they had destined 
for removal to Prussia, and the labours of the expedition were at 
an end. 

Brugsch left Berlin for Egypt, January 4, 1853; examined 
the monuments in the valley of the Nile, as high as the island 
Philze, and sailed on his return from Alexandria, April 16, 
1854. We shall not follow him in the whole of his route, but 
content ourselves with a few extracts. Many new discoveries 
have recently been brought to light at Alexandria; most pro- 
minent is the discovery of the foundations of the Alexandrine 
library, on occasion of the building of a Greek school. They 
are in fact of astonishing extent. The foundation walls are 
often more than fourteen feet thick and rise to a considerable 
height, enclosing long cellar-like passages, in which two cisterns 
with clear drinkable water, have been found. In the moun- 
tains of rubbish which have hitherto concealed the foundations, 
have been discovered remains of granite and marble columns, 
also here and there capitals. The Austrian consul found in the 
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same ruins, and sent to Vienna, a hollowed stone with the 
inscription “ Dioscorides, 8 volumes.’’ 

On his way to Cairo, he visited the natron lakes, which are 
a twelve hour’s ride west of Terranch on the Nile. ‘Viewed 
from a distance, the water in them appears dark blue, and but 
semifluid. When agitated by wind, however, its low waves 
shine with a faint crimson light. Upon approaching close to 
the shore, the water appears of a blood-red colour, which I 
suppose proceeds from infusoria. All about the shore of the 
lake (I speak only of the fourth lake, in whose vicinity I 
stayed) is covered with a thick saline incrustation. According 
to the statements of an old watchman, the lake is now (Feb- 
ruary) at its highest point. Its rise and fall are in inverse 
relation with those of the Nile. The work begins in the 
months of March and April. The ground about the lake is 
then covered with a crust six or eight inches thick, which is 
broken loose with a great iron bar. These lumps thus pro- 
cured, contain at the top common salt, and at the bottom 
natron mixed with earthy materials. These are finally sub- 
jected to a purifying process, and thus the natron obtained in 
green crystalline pieces, which are laden upon camels, and 
carried to Cairo or to Alexandria.”’ 

In the vicinity of these lakes is a Coptic cloister, which he 
went to see. It is, counting from the north, the second of the 
four which are the sole remains of that innumerable multitude 
of cloisters which were so populated in the fourth century, that 
the Emperor Valens could from the nomes of Nitriotis and 
Mareotis alone raise about five thousand monks for the Byzan- 
tine army. The cloister is stated to be about fifteen hundred 
years old. It bears the name of the Holy Virgin of the Sy- 
rians, because in ancient times Syrian Christians dwelt here in 
common with the Egyptian. The number of monks and laymen 
is now about thirty. Divine service is performed thrice each 
day. Brugsch thus describes the scene at morning mass, which 
he attended: ‘‘ We entered the church, lighted by lamps and 
filled with the odour of incense. The officiating clergy wore 
long and wide robes of white colour, which they had thrown 
about their head and neck after the fashion of the Bedouins. 
Upon their breast and sleeves was embroidered a red Coptic 
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cross. At our entrance crutches were handed to us, upon 
which, following the example of the monks, we supported our- 
selves on our elbows. I must confess that I never was present 
at a stranger scene in a house of God. Some of the monks 
had leaned their heads upon their erutches and were snoring 
or yawning with a loud noise. But these were not the worst; 
some were laughing and talking and disturbed the worship in a 
most boisterous manner. When we entered, the clergyman 
was reading the gospel in Coptic, the sacristan followed with 
the same in Arabic. After the sacrum officlum was gone 
through with, in a singing tone, amidst the constant bawling of 
the monks, who often corrected aloud the clergyman’s mistakes 
in reading or pronunciation, he drank the wine, and distributed 
to the rest unleavened bread which had been blessed.” 

Of the excavations, which the French archeologist Mariette 
had for two years and upwards been making in the vicinity of 
Cairo, he says: ‘‘they have been crowned with rich discoveries 
of monuments, both above and below the old surface of the 
ground. The former are the temple of Apis, the so-called 
Serapeum, with its accompanying chapels and buildings; the 
latter are the graves of the bulls of Apis, both enclosed by a 
great square wall, whose existence Lepsius has noted in his plan 
of the pyramids of Sakara, but without suspecting what a 
monumental treasure lay concealed beneath them. To the 
principal entrance which lay on the east, leads a walk between 
rows of sphinxes, which were already covered by the sands of 
the desert, at the time when Strabo visited this place. This 
walk opens upon a semicircle formed by the statues of distin- 
guished philosophers and poets of Greek antiquity. A double 
wall encloses a narrow passage which leads to the pylones. 
This wall, upon which a multitude of children riding on pan- 
thers and other beasts is found, contains on one side a chapel 
of Apis, in which stands his statue finely carved and covered 
by a mass of demotic inscriptions. By the aid of these inscrip- 
tions and others found elsewhere in these ruins, I have been 
able to reconstruct the Apis periods under the Ptolemies, which 
will be of importance in fixing accurately the dates of certain 
historical events.”’ 


Of the native Christians he gives the following account. 
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‘The number of the Coptic Christians in Egypt is from one 
hundred and fifty to one hundred and eighty thousand souls. 
Of these there are about ten thousand in the capital. Their 
numbers are diminished every year, however, by frequently 
hundreds at a time going over either voluntarily or by compul- 
sion to Islamism. This takes place most frequently in the 
villages where no means of constraint are left unemployed. 
These conversions are facilitated by the Copts being more in- 
clined to their Mohammedan countrymen than to European 
Christians. Their features are strongly marked and involun- 
tarily remind one of the old Egyptians on the monuments. 
They are cowardly and deceitful. Purity of morals is one of 
their rarest characteristics; the Coptic quarter has the worst 
reputation of all parts of Cairo. The Copts belong to the sect 
of the Jacobites, and have a patriarch at their head, who resides 
in Cairo, but bears the title of Patriarch of Alexandria. The 
election of the present patriarch Carolos (who however has 
never been consecrated as such,) did not take place without 
difficulties. In the lifetime of his predecessor he had been sent 
by him as the metropolitan of the Abyssinian church into that 
country. ‘Their personal relations produced difficulties between 
him and the Egyptian governor there. ‘The latter went so far 
as to make the slanderous charge against him to the viceroy at 
Cairo, that he had expressed the wish, that he only had the 
soldiers to free Abyssinia from the Egyptian yoke. After the 
death of his predecessor the Coptic church transferred the see 
to him. Abbas Pacha sought to annul the election, and it was 
only by the intervention of the English consul-general that it 
was carried through. Meanwhile Abbas Pacha sought by other 
measures to oppress the Copts, who, destitute of courage and 
strength, succumbed to the Turkish despotism. He violated 
the written contract which Mohammed and his followers con- 
cluded with the Copts, and which is still extant in the original 
and in copies, according to which freedom from military ser- 
vice, and the unrestricted exercise of their religion and of trade 
was granted them in consideration of their paying a certain 
tax. Their distress, therefore, is very great. Many flee to 
the villages and conceal themselves. Mothers and wives are 
compelled by torture to betray the hiding-places of their sons 
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and their husbands. These are bastinadoed and go over in 
great numbers to Islamism. The English consul-general has 
interceded for them anew, which will only render their condition 
still worse. 

The condition of the Armenian church is on the whole far 
more satisfactory. Under the wise conduct of their patriarch, 
Gabriel, both their internal and external affairs are well 
managed. According to the account given by the patriarch, 
an asylum was granted to the Armenians in Egypt and Arabia, 
in the second year of the flight of Mohammed, when they emi- 
grated from their country in the great revolutions which broke 
out in Persia. They too made with Mohammed and his imme- 
diate successors two contracts, whose originals are in possession 
of the Armenian patriarch in Russia, and copies of which the 
patriarch showed me. They are two long rolls written cross- 
wise. Between the lines of the black Arabic text is a Turkish 
interlinear translation written in red ink. The copy of the 
contract between the prophet and the Armenians bears at the 
beginning the impression of the hand of Mohammed, the known 
seal of the founder of Islamism. 


Art. VII.—Comparative Accentual System, with a succinct 
exhibition of the grammatical agreements of the Sanserit and 
Greek. By Francis Bopp. 1854. 8vo. pp. 304. 


[ Vergleichendes Accentuationssystem nebst einer gedrdngten 
Darstellung der grammatischen Uebereinstimmungen des 
Sanskrit und Griechischen, von Franz Bopp. |] 

wv 
No living scholar has done more than Bopp to exhibit the 
remarkable affinities, both in their verbal roots and in their 
general grammatical structure, of the Sanscrit and other Indo- 

European tongues. He has in the present work pushed his in- 

Vestigations a step farther, and has shown by an extended and 

elaborate induction that. the Sanscrit and Greek have similar 

accentual systems; that they not only accent their words upon 
the Same general principles, but agree to a most surprising 
extent in the minute details of their application. 
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The three principal systems of accentuation, followed by cul- 
tivated languages, may be denominated the logical, the rhyth- 
mical and the grammatical. In the logical, which is chiefly 
represented in the Germanic languages, that syllable receives 
the accent which is regarded as most important to the sense, 
irrespective of its distance from the end of the word. This 
may be the radical syllable, which it usually is in English; or 
an accessory syllable may take the first rank, in order to call 
attention more distinctly to the modification of meaning which 
it has introduced. Thus in German wniiberwindlicher and 
untergehender are accented upon the first, because the em- 
phasis lies in the one case upon the negation, and in the other 
upon the preposition; and in déibergehen, wmfahren, the meaning 
is varied according as the accent, by being thrown upon the 
verb or the preposition, makes one or the other predominate. 

The rhythmical is the most prevalent system. In it the 
accent is regulated solely by the position of the syllable in the 
word. ‘Thus the Arabic and the Latin, which though languages 
of different familics have the same law for the accent, place the 
tone in polysyllables upon the antepenult if the penult be short, 
and upon the penult if it be long. In the Lasian, one of the 
Caucasian tongues, the penult is invariably accented; in the 
Polish the ultimate; and in the Bohemian the first syllable of 
the word. This may be regarded as « deterioration; one of 
the various modes of receiving the tone previously admissible 
having in the course of time been fixed as the exclusive rule. 

The free or grammatical system of accentuation is that 
adopted by the Sanscrit and the Greek. In the former this 
is subject to no restriction: e. g. the tone syllable of abubd- 
dhishamahé is the first, of tand’mi the second, of babandhima 
the last. In the Greek it is limited by the law that the accent 
can in no case be thrown farther back than the antepenult, nor 
even than the penult in case the final is long;* within these 


* The fact, that a long ultimate in Greek draws down the accent to the penult, 
is sometimes explained by saying that a long vowel is reckoned equal to two, 
didav = edidoov; but if this were so, a long penult oughtto have the same effect, 
and diSwps = didoout would be impossible. In Datin a long final syllable has no 
effect in drawing the aceent forward, while a long penult has. A long vowel is 
in Greek, as in every other language, a unity as truly as a short vowel, notwith- 
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limits, however, it moves freely, being determined by the gram- 
matical forms. And the result of the examination instituted 
in this volume is to show, that aside from the interference on 
the one hand of this Greek restrictive law, and from the fact 
upon the other, that the Sanscrit allows greater influence to 
certain formative syllables, the accentuation is still, in nearly 
all its details, the same in both languages, the thousands of 
years since they were sundered having been productive of but 
little divergence. In the former class of exceptions, Bopp sup- 
poses that the Greek, and in the latter the Sanscrit has de- 
parted from the original type. While the Greek is the princi- 
pal subject of comparison, the analogy is pointed out that the 
Lithuanian and some other Slavic idioms, particularly the 
Russian, agree with the Sanscrit in allowing the accent to fall 
upon any part of polysyllables whatever, without the restric- 
tion imposed by the Greek, and the fact noted that they offer 
besides many points of resemblance with the Sanscrit, in the 
accentuation of their conjugations and declensions, e. g. in the 
influence of the strong and the weak cases. 

Of the two Sanscrit accents the wdatta corresponds to the 
Greek acute; the svarita is of much less frequent employment, 
being only used in certain cases after the semivowels y and v 
preceded by another consonant, or when a final accented vowel 
causes elision or contraction in a following initial vowel. 

The principle which Bopp regards as pervading the accentua- 
tion of both Sanscrit and Greek, is that the farther the accent 
is removed towards the beginning of the word the more it has 
of dignity and strength. This is argued from the following 
considerations. In monosyllabic nouns the strong cases which 
are regarded as superior retain the accent upon the root; 
while the weak cases allow it to sink to the termination. This 
division into strong and weak cases was made, irrespective of 
the present subject, from observing that certain irregular words 
suffer contraction in the latter but not in the former. Ab- 
Stracts, which carry the idea of a word to its highest power, 
prefer the accent upon the beginning; compare xdumoc boasting, 


standing that in poetry, which is more artificial than natural in its structure, one 
long can supply the place of two short, and vice versd. 
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with xouzd¢ boaster; trdsas fear with trasds fearful. The 
vocative in Sanscrit accents the first syllable, indicating the 
emphasis of calling: compare zdzep from zaryp, Svyatep from 
Yuydene. Comparatives and superlatives in cov, caroc, twas, 
isthas, throw the accent back upon the first syllable in Sanscrit, 
and as far as possible in Greek, the heightened intensity of 
the idea inducing intensity of accentuation; e.g. svddi 400, 
svd'diyas 70cov, sua! dishthras Zdcato¢. Active verbs in Sanscrit 
prevailingly accent the first syllable, and in Greek as nearly 
so as its general law will permit, the energy of the action call- 
ing for energy of accentuation: while in the Sanscrit passive, 
the tone has fallen from the first place to the second upon the 
characteristic ya. This is particularly manifest in verbs of the 
fourth class, where both the middle. and active voices accent 
the first syllable, although the former is letter for letter the 
same with the passive, which is only distinguished from it by 
the accent; ¢@ g. stichyaté purificat, swchyaté purificatur. This 
view is also confirmed by the circumstance that when a passive 
is used reflexively, the tone may in certain cases be thrown 
back upon the radical syllable. Greek monosyllabic participles 
partaking of the energy of the verb, do not allow the accent in 
the weak cases to sink to the termination, e. g. Wéytoc, dvto¢, 
not tevtdc¢, dvtdc. 

In the declension of polysyllabic nouns the tone remains in 
all the cases except the vocative of the three numbers in 
Sanscrit, and occasionally in the vocative singular in Greek, 
upon the same place which it occupies in the root. If in any 
cases the vowel of the final syllable of oxytoned roots be sup- 
pressed, the accent sinks to the termination. The Greek 
dative, it should be remembered, corresponds to the Sanscrit 
only in the dual; in the singular and plural it bears a closer 
resemblance to the locative. 

In numerals, compare pdncha zévte, saptd &xrd, ashtat dxrd; 
from 11—19 the accent is in both Sanscrit and Greek, given to 
the first member of the compound; from 20—90 the Sanscrit 
accents the last part of the word, and the Greek the first, 
although in the ordinals between the same limits both languages 
accent the final syliable. 

In the verbs the energy of action is, as already stated, 
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represented by energy of accentuation; hence, tOnTwW, eTUTTOY, 
zécvga, which are not to be explained upon the logical princi- 
ple of emphasizing the more important syllables, the augment 
and reduplication adding a new tense idea to the simple root. 
If that were so, why should d/dwz, téIypye and the correspond- 
ing forms dddamt, dddhdmi be accented upon the first, 
although the reduplication exerts no influence whatever upon 
the sense? And why are not Greek futures accented upon the 
second, which is their characteristic syllable, rather than upon 
the first, e. g. ddaw, Jdcopev? How could such forms as 
éruntopeda be accounted for? or that even inorganic prosthetic 
vowels sometimes receive the tone, as dvoya, although com- 
parison with the kindred tongues shows that the word properly 
begins with »? When the concrete tpoyd¢ is distinguished by 
the accent from the abstract, this cannot certainly be under- 
stood as intimating that the affix o¢ is the most significant part 
of the word. 

The division made by Bopp, both in his Sanscrit and Com- 
parative Grammars, of the Sanscrit verb into two principal con- 
jugations corresponding respectively to Greek verbs in w and in 
pe is justified likewise by their peculiarities of accentuation. 
The first conjugation comprising the first, sixth, fourth and 
tenth classes, as they are divided by native grammarians rela- 
tively to the formation of what are called the special tenses, is 
the domain of fixed accents; the accent does not shift its posi- 
tion under the influence of any added terminations, but retains 
its place in all persons and numbers of both the active and 
middle voice. The second conjugation is the domain of 
movable accents; such terminations as are in grammar denomi- 
nated grave for other reasons, having the effect of drawing the 
accent forward upon themselves. In Greek the personal end- 
ings have not this influence, which renders it highly probable, 
that its existence in the Sanscrit is to be dated subsequent to 
their separation; and yet these grave terminations must 
already have had the effect of weakening previous syllables; 
compare ecyz ¢uev with &’mi imds, dtdwpe dtdopev with dddami 
dadmds. The abbreviation due to grave endings is, however, 
greater in Sanscrit than in Greek, or even in the Lithuanian 
and Slavic, although in all probability these dialects were sepa- 
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rated from the Sanscrit at a later period than the Greck. 
Compare éopéy éozé and the Russian esmé esté with the Sanscrit 
smds sthd. 

The first class of Sanscrit verbs numbering about one 
thousand roots, and the fourth class about one hundred and 
forty, accent the first syllable throughout the special tenses. 
If we exclude the tenth class from the number of primitive 
verbs, to which it does not properly belong, then the verbs of 
the first and fourth classes will be to all primitive verbs 
accented differently, about as eleven hundred and forty to 
three hundred and twenty. With this Greek verbs agree 
except where a greater number than three syllables or a 
final long syllable has drawn the accent forward. Verbs of the 
sixth and tenth classes accent their second syllable, the charac- 
teristic é of the former and dya of the latter. 

The second class of verbs accent the root, except before 
grave endings which draw the tone upon themselves. Most 
verbs of the third class accent their characteristic reduplication 
(though a few accent the second or radical syllable,) except 
before grave endings beginning with a consonant, which take 
the tone. ‘The fifth, eighth, seventh, amd-ninth classes put the 
accent upon their characteristic long vowel or syllable intro- 
duced between the root and the termination, although it is 
without conscious significance in the existing state of the lan- 
guage; grave endings shorten this vowel or syllable and take 
its accent. The potential active of these various classes of the 
second conjugation accents its characteristic syllable yd, not 
however for the logical reason that by this its significance is 
modified, else 7, which is characteristic of the same mood in the 
middle voice would also take the accent; the real cause is the 
weight assigned to the syllable, which occasions in some irre- 
gular roots the same contractions of form as grave personal 
endings. 

The order in which the classes of verbs are arranged by 
native grammarians, strange as it seems in respect of their 
formation, finds a show of justification in the accents. The 
first four classes (some anomalies of the second and third ex- 
cepted,) take the accent upon the first syllable in the singular 
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of the active voice; the last six classes upon the second 
syllable. 

The augment receives the accent in all classes of Sanserit 
verbs, whatever may be their accentuation elsewhere. This 
may be ascribed to the energetic pronunciation of the verb in 
general, which is preserved by the augmented preterites even 
when lost under the influence of grave personal endings in 
other tenses; or it may be explained as a compound which 
Bopp for reasons irrespective of accent formerly thought it. 
If the augment is identical with a privative and its office is to 
deny the present character of the action, and thus represent it 
as past, this would fall under the rule of the determinative 
compounds, in which @ privative regularly receives the accent. 
Or if according to another view, it be supposed to be connected 
with the demonstrative root a as the remote demonstrative, 
thus throwing the action into the distance, it would take almost 
the character of a preposition; though even thus it would still 
be related to @ privative, inasmuch as the negative particles 
have a formal and notional connection with the remote demon- 
strative roots. ; 

In tho goncral tenses, in which the distinction of classes 
ceases, the Sanscrit verb allows in most cases the removal of 
the accent forwards, while the Greek remains true to its far- 
thest possible retrocession. Participles in both languages 
most commonly follow the accentuation of the corresponding 
tense of the indicative. In derivatives made by the addition 
to their roots of various formative syllables, the most interesting 
analogies are found to prevail. In compound words there is 
less agreement; some large classes place the tone similarly, but 
the most frequent accentuation in Sanscrit is upon the ultimate, 
and in Greek at the greatest admissible remove from the end 
of the word. Adverbs are to a great extent oblique cases of 
nouns or adjectives, and consequently follow these in the 
position of the tone. Conjunctions in Sanscrit, as in the kin- 
dred languages, are derived from pronouns; but these present 
few coincidences in the details. Polysyllabic prepositions 
mostly receive in Sanscrit the energetic accentuation; in Greek 
the tone drops to the final syllable; compare dpa dxd, ipa bx0, 
pari xept. In abht the preposition is oxytoned like dugi, 
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(which inserts a nasal); in this case the termination bd is sup- 
posed to be connected with the dative ending bhyam, and con- 
sequently with the Latin b¢ of tib¢, sibi, ib¢, udi, utrudd, and 
the Greek ge of adrdge, Ibpyge, ete. 


Arr. VIIL—A Journey through the Chinese Empire, by 
M. Huc. In 2 vols. Harper & Brothers: 1855. 


THE author of this work furnished the public some few 
years since with his ‘Recollections of a Journey through 
Tartary and Thibet.” It was a part of the world with which 
Europeans felt themselves to be but little familiar; and on 
that account, as well as for its intrinsic merits, the book was 
eagerly read. The present is a more elaborate production, as 
the author introduces, into his narrative of a journey across the 
country, the results of many years’ observation. His digres- 
sions constitute the main value of the book, and give to the 
reader a well digested and for the most part correct idea, of 
the manners and customs of the Chinese, of their character as 
individuals and a people, and of the nature of their government 
language and religion. M. Huc describes most of the scenes, 
through which he passed, with much vivacity and humour. It 
is not however, in a tone of exaggeration, but with such truth- 
ful simplicity, as to give the assurance of candour and honesty. 
The journey which forms the thread of his narrative, was taken 
from the western border of Sz-Chuen to Canton—a route 
undescribed by other European travellers. M. Huc was a 
Roman Catholic missionary—a fact which rather adds to the 
interest of the book for us, for notwithstanding one or two 
sneers at Protestant missionaries, who feel bound to respect the 
treaty stipulations by which they are restricted to five ports on 
the coast—we are pleased to get the information which he 
incidentally gives of the efforts of the Romish Church towards 
evangelizing the inhabitants of China. 

There are many points in reference to this vast and ancient 
Empire which it would be interesting to note, and if possible 
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to awaken a deeper interest in behalf of so large a portion of 
the human family. We shall be obliged to restrict ourselves 
however, hoping that those who wish for more extended infor- 
mation on most of the phases of Chinese character and institu- 
tions, would examine’these volumes. Our object will be, rather 
to notice one or two points on which the Christian and philan- 
thropist seem most to desire information. 

The first point is in reference to the revolution. M. Huc 
says in his preface, that he seized upon the interest taken in 
this movement, as a favourable one to fulfil his design of giving 
forth his observations in reference to the Chinese. It is to 
be regretted therefore, that his views of the revolution are the 
most faulty of any subject he has handled, in the course of his 
book. This has arisen partly from his prejudices as a Roman 
Catholic, and partly from the fact, that most of his ideas in 
reference to the present Revolution, refer to a rebellion which 
was probably suppressed in 1851. Ina country which has appa- 
rently enjoyed so profound a peace for two hundred years, 
we are apt to suppose that when a rebellion arises, it is the 
only one which disturbs its peace. But instead of that there 
may be several going on at the same time. The rebellions 
which sprang-up and were suppressed at Amoy and Shanghai, 
have not been at all connected with the main body, which has 
had its centre of operations at Nanking, since March 1852. 
The revolution which M. Huc refers to under the leadership 
of Tien-Te (or Heavenly Virtue) was also as near as can be 
ascertained a rebellion of this kind, which arose, made some 
progess, and then was suppressed. Its leader, if Chinese docu- 
ments are to be trusted at all, was beheaded in July 1851 at 
Pekin. The leadership and even existence of such a personage 
as Tien-Te is ignored by the insurgents now in possession of 
Nanking. There is every reason to suppose that Hung-siu-Tsuen 
or Tai-ping-wang (the Great Peace King) as he now styles 
himself, has been the chief of this insurrection from its begin- 
ning. 

The origin of this Revolution was stated in the April No. of 
this journal for 1854, It may be briefly given as follows. A 
young man by the name of Hung-siu-Tsuen received from 
Liang Afah, a native evangelist, and the first convert to Chris- 
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tianity, from among the Chinese, a book entitled “Good words 
exhorting the age.”” This was at Canton at the triennial exam- 
ination of literary candidates, when large numbers of youth 
are collected from the cities and villages of the provinces, and 
in the year 1833. The book was hastily read, but the impres- 
sion made by it was deepened by a vision, as he says, which 
he had during a fit of sickness, and in which he imagines he 
was taken up to heaven and received instructions corresponding 
to those taught in the book. He immediately commenced 
teaching these doctrines, bothin his school and among his friends. 
During the succeeding years, until the beginning of 1847, he 
taught school part of the time, and at others unable to find 
employment, because he had renounced idolatry and removed 
the tablet of Confucius from his school-room, he travelled in 
connection with some of his companions as ink and pencil ven- 
der, preaching at the same time the true doctrine. At one 
time he visited the méan-tsy or independent tribes, that inhabit 
the mountains of his native province Kwang-si. During this 
_ time he also wrote some of his pamphlets or tracts, which 
were afterwards published with additions at Nanking. In 1847 
he went to Canton at the request of one of the Chinese assist- 
ants of the Rev. Mr. Roberts, and remained with the latter 
some two months, a student of the Scriptures and a candidate 
for baptism, which rite however he did not receive. On his 
return to his native province he continued preaching as formerly 
and many believed. (There were others also engaged in pro- 
claiming the same doctrines—some of whom had been sent out 
by the missionaries at Canton, and by the late Dr. Gutzlaff.) 
“These believers,’ writes a friend of the chief, “deeming them- 
selves under the influence of the Holy Spirit, united and 
destroyed a great number of images, but those who did not be- 
lieve, and whose hearts were hardened by the devil, opposed 
and persecuted us.” At first no notice was taken of this move- 
ment by the officers of government. But in the latter part of the 
same year in which Hung-siu-T'suen was at Canton, two of the 
new religionists were brought up before a magistrate, accused 
of “ propagating magical arts to seduce the people, and forming 
cabals and bands to destroy altars and images in the temples.” 
(So wrote the Governor of Kwangsi in giving an account of 
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these seditious movements to the Emperor.) These two per- 
sons, one of whom afterwards figures as Southern King in the 
court of Tai-ping, were acquitted. But others were imprisoned, 
two of whom died in prison, and persecution stimulated opposi- 
tion. “Thus, fighting commenced,” writes the friend of the 
chief alluded to above, “‘ merely because we taught men to love 
one another and to do good. Soon however, tens of thousands 
of people were assembled for our protection.” A rebellion was 
now fairly installed, and assumed from its opposition to gov- 
ernment a political character. Hung-siu-T'suen, from his 
acknowledged abilities and influence, appears at once to have 
assumed the leadership, and took the title of Tai-ping-wang, 
or Great Peace King. 

It would seem from one or two passages in his writings, that 
he early indulged the hope of the overthrow of the Tartar 
dynasty. ‘‘If God will help me to recover our estate,” he says, 
‘**T ought to teach all nations to hold every one its own posses- 
_ sions, without injuring or robbing one another; we will have 
intercourse in communicating true principles and wisdom to each 
other, and receive each other with propriety and politeness; 
we will serve together one common Heavenly Father, and hon- 
our together the doctrines of one common Heavenly Brother, the 
Saviour of the world; this has been the wish of my heart since 
the time when my soul was taken up toheaven.” ‘This extract 
shows the politico-religious character of this rebellion. As a 
political movement its design has been to overthrow the Manchu 
dynasty ; as the chief wrote in aletter to one of his friends, ‘“‘ Why 
should these Manchus forcibly enter China and rob their bro- 
thers of their estate?” In carrying out this design, they have 
been favoured by the fact that the old government is exceed- 
ingly corrupt, and to all purposes of good government ineffi- 
cient. Its officers have been more efficient in collecting taxes, 
than in administering justice. Notwithstanding the extortion 
and oppression of its officers, the government itself is poor, and 
has been put to its wit’s end to devise means for carrying on 
the War. They cannot resort, as European governments do, to 
indefinite loans, but they solicit gifts, and frequently levy a 
direct tax sometimes as high as one tenth of all a man has; and 
in some cases this is repeated over again. This is sufficient to 
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make almost any man unpopular. A Chinaman is content with 
any government so long as taxes are light. He loves peace 
and the arts of peace, and enters with but little enthusiasm upon 
the affairs of government. Appeals to patriotism and love of 
_ country, even in times of civil war, do not stir the blood as 
does a fall election in our own country. 

The success of the insurgents was, however, quite rapid for a 
time. They took Nanking after a rapid and successful march 
through a densely settled portion of the country in March 1852. 
This place, which was the ancient capital of the empire, they 
have strongly fortified as the centre of their operations. It is 
situated on the river Yang-tsz-Kiang, which drains two-thirds 
of the empire. They have command also, of the grand canal 
at the point where it crosses the river. They have pushed 
their armies up the line of this canal six or seven hundred 
miles, to within a day’s journey of Pekin. But in that direc- 
tion they have met with alternate successes and reverses. Their 
hope yet is to overthrow this city, and drive the Tartars back 
to their native country. In other directions the insurgents 
have met with more success. They hold possession of some of the 
most important points in the central portion of the empire. 
This then is their present state as a political movement, in 
possession of the ancient capital of the empire, and having con- 
trol of the great avenues of commerce. With respect to the 
future, we venture no prophesy beyond that suggested by the 
past. The old government is weak, and tottering to its fall, 
But on the other hand there is the immobility of the Chinese, 
with their natural and just dread of the horrors of a civil war, 
with its necessary results insuch a country, of deep poverty, 
famine, oppression, cruelty and death. The still more important 
point in calculating the probability of success, is that which we 
know least about, namely, the character of the revolutionary 
force itself. They have evidently shown possession of great 
ability and skill in many of their military movements and 
organizations; but to carry out their proposed reforms, more 
than their proposed victories, requires not only wisdom and 
skill to harmonize incongruous elements, but more than this, a 
divine guidance, which for a given purpose has raised them up, 
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but whether this purpose will be best answered by their con- 
tinued success or not, we confess ourselves ignorant. 

We now come to consider the religious character of this 
movement. And from the account we have already given of 
its origin, it may be supposed we shall disagree with M. Hucy 
when he says, “We do not, however, give the slightest credit 
to the alleged Christianity of the insurgents, and the religious 
and mystical sentiments expressed in these manifestoes inspire 
us with no great confidence. In the second place, it is by no 
means necessary to have recourse to the Protestant Propaganda 
to account for the more or less Christian ideas remarked in the 
proclamations of the revolutionary Chinese.” He thinks it 
much more probable that they derived their ideas from the 
Mohammedans, or from the books of the Roman Catholic mis- 
sionaries, which have been for a long time diffused through the 
empire, “than from the Bibles prudently deposited by the Me- 
thodists on the sea-shore.” Pref. p.11. The supposition of M. 
Huc is indeed much the more probable one, but then incontes- 
table facts prove -how God watches over the sowing of the seed, 
and causes that to spring up when and how he pleases, and 
makes the results of a few years of feeble Protestant missionary 
labour, more mighty than two centuries of the most thorough 
and well-directed of all the Roman Catholic missions in heathen 
lands. We hesitate, however, about calling this revolution one 
even of the indirect results of missionary labour, for though the 
seed, which in its springing up has shaken like Lebanon, was a 
tract distributed by a Chinese evangelist, yet so plainly has 
this been an overturning brought about by God himself, that 
it deserves rather to be placed among his own wonder-work- 
ing providences. 

It would be saying, however, far more than we are inclined, 
to call this revolution a Christian movement. Those who have 
watched changes among a heathen people know that there is 
not only a necessity for shaking among the dry bones, but also 
for the Spirit to come and breathe on them, that they may live- 
And yet we are not to despise the shaking, if it is seen to pre- 
pare the way for the coming of the Lord of Hosts. 

It would be interesting to quote from the books of the insur- 
gents, and state in the language of the chief himself, their, or 
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rather his peculiar views; for from the circumstances in which 
most have joined his army, we are not to suppose them very 
familiar with the truth. A great “mixed multitude’ have 
necessarily come in since it became a political movement—men 
from every variety of motive, who have submitted to law without 
either reason or conscience being enlightened. While the 
books then are our chief sources of information, we know they 
must represent a standard of attainment in truth, which the 
vast majority have not reached. The reports that come to us 
of their practices, show that much of the old leaven of idolatry 
and wickedness still remains, while in some of the pamphlets of 
the chief there is much truth with little admixture of error. 
Practice is far in the rear of precept. This indeed was to have 
been expected in such a movement, but it is a fact which has 
been much overlooked. With this caution, we will state some 
of the principal truths held. 

The first and most important is in reference to the being of 
God. ‘This stands out clearly in opposition to all idolatry and 
image worship. They accordingly destroy idols in the tem- 
ples, and denounce the worship of them in their books. The 
arguments on this point are exceedingly well put by the chief, 
who also at the same time asserts the truth that God is the 
Creator, Governor and Preserver. He quotes in proof of what 
he says, from the Bible, referring to creation and God’s ap- 
pearing on Sinai. They also speak of three persons in the 
Godhead; of Christ having come to earth to save mankind; 
and the necessity of the Holy Spirit’s influences to cleanse from 
sin.* The teachings on these points appear sometimes unex- 


* We cannot forbear giving one of the prayers as an example of their religious 
teaching. It is a form of prayer for a penitent sinner. «TI, thine unworthy son, or 
daughter, kneeling down upon the ground, with a true heart repent of my sins and 
pray thee, the great God, our Heavenly Father, of thine infinite goodness and 
mercy to forgive my former ignorance and frequent transgressions of the Divine 
commands; earnestly beseech thee, of thy great favour to pardon all my former 
sins, and enable me to repent and lead a new life, so that my soul may ascend to 
heaven; may I from henceforth sincerely repent and forsake my evil ways, not wor- 
shipping false gods, nor practising perverse things, but obey the Divine commands. 
I also pray thee, the great God, our Heavenly Father, constantly to bestow on me 
thy Holy Spirit to change my wicked heart; never more allow me to be deceived 
by malignant demons, but perpetually regarding me with favour, for ever deliver 
me from the Evil One; and every day bestowing upon me food and clothing, exempt 
me from calamity and woe, granting me tranquillity in the present world and the 
enjoyment of endless happiness in heaven; through the merits of our Saviour and 
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ceptionable, and at others Christ is placed in a lower scale than 
the Father, partly, it would seem, from their making too 
literal the relation of Father and Son. In respect to the 
work of Christ, the truth is at times clearly stated, and at 
others the dependence for obtaining heaven seems placed on 
obedience to the ten commandments, or to the precepts of their 
king, and even in one or two instances, those who have died in 
battle are spoken of as having ascended to heaven. 

The ten commandments are made the standard of practical 
duties. The observance of the Sabbath is enforced, while the 
numerous superstitions in reference to lucky and unlucky days 
are all swept from the calendar. Opium smoking is classed 
under a violation of the seventh commandment, and punished 
with death. Though these commands are made part of their 
code of laws, it is to be expected that they are very far from 
being strictly observed, even in the letter. 

The great error of these insurgents in reference to doctrine 
appears mostly in defect. There is not the full development 
of the Christian system. The fundamental truths of the gospel 
are stated in their pamphlets; but we fear too briefly to be 
fully apprehended. 

The worst feature, however, of this rebellion, is in supposing 
that they have direct communication with the Deity. We 
have but little doubt that the chief was honest in supposing 
that his soul was taken up to heaven. Some kind of an im- 
pression was made upon his mind during sickness, which led 
him to inquire more earnestly after the truth. To account for 
later manifestations of the Deity, which are said to have taken 
place, there are only two suppositions—one is, that knowing the 
tendency of the mind of the chief, he has been imposed upon 
by his subordinate chiefs, as in the case of the descent of the 
Heavenly Father, who is represented as having come down to 
find out a case of treachery in the camp. Or, second, we are 
to suppose that there is so much of the leaven of heathenism 
remaining, that this imposition is adopted to overawe the minds 


heavenly Brother, the Lord Jesus, who redeemed us from sin. I also pray the great 
God, our Father, who is in heaven, that his will may be done on earth as it is done 


in heaven. That thou wouldst look down and grant this my request, is my heart’s 
sincere desire.” 
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of his followers. Success for a time inflated their pride, and 
they supposed, in connection with this idea, that they were the 
peculiaréfavourites of Heaven. Some even went so far as to 
take blasphemous titles, which had before this been objected to 
in a proclamation from the chief himself. We hope the re- 
verses which they have since met with will check somewhat this 
unholy pride. It should, however, be said, that no attempt 
has been made by means of these revelations to introduce any 
new doctrines or practices. Yet if persisted in, we know that 
there is here an element of downward tendency, full of evil and 
dark forebodings for the future. Still, our hope is in God, and 
not in these insurgents. It is not to be supposed that China, 
or any other heathen nation, is to be regenerated by any poli- 
tical movement. God uses such instrumentalities to prepare 
the way, and we do not know but the grand purpose intended 
to be accomplished by this revolution has been fulfilled. It is 
one of these overturnings which need not even be successful to 
help prepare the way for the spread of the gospel. God has 
used it thus far for that object, and therein do we rejoice. 
Whether this instrumentality will be further needed for that 
purpose, He only knows, who is the head of all things to his 
Church. 

What was needed in China was that the cold dead apathy of 
the Chinese should be broken through—that those old and 
long-fixed superstitions which have been the growth of centu- 
ries, should be rooted up; and the light of truth be felt, beam- 
ing through the death-shade of their branches. Who so well 
fitted to do this work as these rough Iconoclasts ?—men half- 
enlightened, who, had they been better instructed, would not 
have taken up the sword. Will not those idols be felt to be 
nothing and vanity as they are scattered on the threshold of 
the deserted temples? And as the false is seen to be false, 
will there be no inquiry for the true? But not only have 
these men been raised up to pull down and prepare the soil for 
the truth, they have scattered the truth itself. In their pro- 
clamations, they have declared that there was only one living 
and true God, and that Jesus came to earth to save mankind. 
The same thing has been repeated and enforced in their books, 
and stranger still, they have been printing and scattering the 
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word of God itself. The version printed by the insurgents is 
that known as Gutzlaff’s. It is printed each book by itself. 
The books of the Pentateuch and Matthew, are the only ones 
that have fallen into the hands of foreigners. On the first 
page is the imperial seal, and in the centre, the two charac- 
ters meaning, “let it be circulated.” We have more hopes of 
the Revolutionists themselves, when we find this among them, 
which we trust will prove as an antidote to their errors; and 
in its silent and effectual workings, be like the leaven hid in 
three measures of meal. This is the redeeming feature of 
this revolution. Joe Smith published his Mormon Bible, and 
Mohammed his Koran; but Tai-ping-wang is scattering abroad 
the word of God. May he never displace it by any human 
invention. 

We feel then, that though from our stand-point we may find 
much in the teachings and practices of these men that is 
contrary to truth and duty; yet judged from a point of view 
which takes into consideration the darkness around, it is 
indeed wonderful that from the midst of surrounding heathen- 
ism, those should arise who should declare that there is only 
one living and true God, who should wage war upon idolatry 
and superstition; strange that while attempting to overthrow a 
foreign government, they should adopt a foreign religion, and 
that though still holding to many errors, they should circulate 
without note or comment the word of God. Though they are 
far from being what we could desire, it is something to have 
the truth declared. Monotheism is something in the midst of 
Polytheism. It is something to have one’s eyes opened, even 
though at first they may “see men as trees walking.” It is 
something for a people to come up-out of Egypt, to stand in 
the hearing of the law, and for the golden calf of idolatry to 
be ground to powder; even though a long wilderness may have 
to be travelled through, before they get to the promised land. 
It is something to hear the shaking among the dry bones, even 
though the breath may not have come into the body—some- 
thing to feel God is overturning, for though he may yet over- 
turn and overturn, we know when we hear the sound there- 
of, he is coming, whose right it is to reign King of na- 
tions, as he now reigns King of saints. This is, we believe, 
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God’s providental movement in clearing the soil, in prepar- 
ing the way for the scattering of the seed; would that 
the sowers might be ready before the enemy comes with tares; 
that the armies of Israel might watch for “the sound of a going 
in the top of the mulberry trees,” and bestir themselves, for the 
Lord has gone forth to smite his enemies. 

On the next point which we shall notice, we are glad to see 
that M. Hue has spoken, as every honest man must speak, in 
detestation of the traffic in opium. Notwithstanding all that 
has been said on this subject, it is indeed strange that it 
excites so little public attention and indignation. The men 
have not yet been found who will not drink tea, because the 
vast majority of it is purchased in exchange for opium. Good 
citizens and worthy men in other respects engage in, and grow 
wealthy in this traffic, as they used to in the slave-trade, and 
no one points the finger of scorn, saying, It is the price of 
blood. It is only a few years since a queen knighted one 
whose name stood at the head of the largest opium house in 
China; and well she might, for her majesty’s government 
derives a revenue of three millions sterling from the cultiva- 
tion of the poppy in India. When men and governments grow 
wealthy by wrong, it is hard for them to see it. And it is the 
more incumbent on those who know it, to lift up their voice 
against it. 

The trade in opium has not been of long standing, but it 
has increased with frightful rapidity, reaching the sum of 
$36.000.000, annually paid to foreign merchants’ by the 
Chinese for this drug. The Chinese moralists have seen the 
evil, and frequently depicted it in strong colours to their 
countrymen. The government has tried to check its progress. 
The trade in it is pronounced contraband, and death is made 
the penalty for smoking, under the old government as well as 
by the revolutionists. With the latter, the law is more strictly 
enforced. But prohibitory laws without moral power to resist 
temptation, or honesty in the officers to enforce the execution, 
are of but little avail. Under the old government the officers 
set the example of an open violation of the law. During his 
long journey, M. Hue says “he never saw but one tribunal 
where it was not smoked openly and with impunity.” Opium 
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shops are everywhere to be seen, from Canton to Pekin, and 
from Shanghai to Sz-Chuen. 

The effect of opium on the system is first exhilarating, but 
ends in the prostration of the physical and mental faculties. 
The appetite increases, and the ability to satisfy it diminishes. 
The man appears sallow, his flesh dries up and sticks close to 
his bones. Poverty comes after idleness and debauchery. He 
sells house and land, pawns his clothes, and finally his wife 
and children; sinks down into squalid filth and beggary, when 
death comes to relieve him of his existence. It is not only the 
enormous amount spent for this drug, but the desolation and 
misery which it spreads everywhere, the destruction of physical 
and mental energy, and the degradation of the moral faculties, 
which makes this such a curse and scourge to China. Were it 
a pestilence sweeping over the nation, our sympathies would be 
excited; were it a war of a stronger party trampling upon a 
weaker, our indignation would be aroused; but it is worse than 
either. The Chinese lift up their voice against it, but their 
entreaties seem to have become more and more feeble. They 
are charmed by that which is destroying them. They lie help- 
less, as in the coil of some huge serpent, and every effort to 
escape only brings the folds tighter;* and is there no escape 
but to be devoured? Will the rapacity to poison and destroy 
be only satisfied by swallowing up a whole nation? Is it 
known that men from Christian nations are administering the 
poison, and is there no way to cleanse ourselves from this foul 
blot? If not, will not Heaven avenge the wrong? What if 
the scourge of China should one day, as Huc suggests, become 
the scourge of England and America? What if the poison 
should roll back with redoubled violence on our shores, and we 
feel its sickening, death-like influence in all our veins? 

Had we a voice that could reach the governments of England 
and America, we would ask why that cannot be pronounced 
contraband, which a heathen nation in its instinctive desire for 
self-preservation has declared to be so? Why allow our citizens 
constantly to violate the laws of another nation, simply because 
jt is too helpless to resist? If the rights of humanity are to 


* Witness the war with the English, in 1840. 
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be regarded, as in the case of the slave-trade, why not in the 
opium traffic? Especially would we inquire, how can a Chris- 
tian nation continue to derive a revenue from raising a drug to 
poison a heathen people? How earnestly, too, should we strive 
to heal the breach, and repair the wrong; and as the Chinese 
have been poisoned through the instrumentality of those from 
Christian lands, let the cross be everywhere lifted up, as Moses 
lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, that the remedy may be 
known as wide as the disease. 


SHORT NOTICES. 


The Charge and Inaugural Address delivered on the occasion of the inau- 
guration of the Rev. Heary B. Smith, D. D. into the Chair of Systematic 
Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, New York, Sabbath eve- 
ning, May 6, 1855. New York: John Wiley, 351 Broadway, 1855. pp. 63. 


THE rationalism of Germany was a form of theology pro- 
duced among disbelievers in the inspiration of the Scriptures, by 
the current philosophy of the French and English schools. 
When that philosophy was superseded by the deeper specula- 
tions of Kant, Schelling, and Hegel, a new form of theology 
arose among the same class of minds which superseded ration- 
alism, and consigned it to the oblivion of contempt. Something 
of the same change is going on in this country. The philo- 
sophy which in Germany gave rise to rationalism, in this coun- 
try, among men who rejected the authority of Scripture, gave 
rise to Unitarianism; and among believers in inspiration, to 
the ‘ New Divinity.” The new philosophy is producing among 
Unitarians a class of men, of whom Mr. Bancroft may be 
referred to as an example, who repudiate as effete the theology 
of Channing and Norton, and who speak of the Incarnation as 
the great fact of history, and of the Trinity as the great truth 
of religion. This sounds well; and it is well comparatively. 
Mr. Bancroft is on far higher ground, and holds a far higher 
system than bald Unitarianism. Still, men should not allow 
themselves to be deceived, and mistake Christian formulas for 
Christian truth. Among the orthodox in New England the 
New Philosophy is producing a class of writers and thinkers 
who have to look a great way down to see “the ethical system 
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of theology,” as New Havenism has been felicitously called. 
These gentlemen regard that system as effete, and speak of 
our sinning in Adam, and of our justification by the righteousness 
of Christ, as primary truths of revealed religion. This, too, is 
well. It is far better, far nearer the old doctrine, than the 
rationalistic theology of the New Divinity. But here again, 
we must not take for granted that old phrases always express 
old truths. New wine is often put into old bottles. 

As in Germany the transcendental theologians, though they 
form a class as over-against the Rationalists, differ among them- 
selves by endless gradations from Marheinecke to Twesten; 
from pure Pantheism inthe phraseology of the Bible, to Luther- 
anism imbued with a new philosophy; so it is in this country. 
We see around us, among the general class of transcenden- 
talists, very great diversities. In some the philosophical ele- 
ment prevails over the Christian; and in others just the reverse. 
In the writings of Dr. Nevin, published before his apostasy to 
doctrinal Romanism, and in Morell’s Philosophy of Religion, 
we see little more than philosophy in a Christian dress; whereas 
in others, we see Christian doctrine in a philosophical dress. 
Admitting this, with gratitude and pleasure, we are not to be blind 
to the real state of the case. The underlying, modifying theory 
is one and the same in many of its essential principles, how- 
ever different may be the degree of its perverting influence. 
We everywhere meet with the idea, more or less distinctly pre- 
sented, that personality is the form of an universal life, in 
union with an organization which is the necessary condition of 
its manifestation. Men, therefore, are not distinct individual 
subsistences, but organisms in which the universal principle of 
human intelligence and will manifests itself. It was this uni- 
versal nature that sinned and became corrupt in Adam: and it 
was this universal nature, and not an individual human soul, 
that Christ took into personal union with his divine nature, and 
thereby healed and exalted it: and as we partake of Adam’s 
guilt only in virtue of partaking of his polluted nature, so we 
partake of Christ’s righteousness, only in virtue of partaking of 
his human nature—7. ¢., of human nature as healed in him by 
virtue of its union with the divine. The incarnation is in the 
church; and the church is the development of the theanthropic 
life of Christ. Imputati i i i 

: putation, whether of sin or righteousness, is 
mediate. Condemnation is founded on inherent corruption, 
and justification on inherent righteousness. What a revolution 
in the theology of the Reformation, Lutheran and Reformed, 
these principles must produce, every one can see. 

The Charge of Dr. Stearns, contained in the pamphlet at the 
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head of this notice, is replete with wisdom. The inaugural 
address of Dr. Smith is worthy of his high reputation. It gives 
abundant evidence of learning, and of a superior order of talent. 
As distinguished from the ordinary forms of New England 
theology, the doctrinal views which it shadows forth are ele- 
vated and spiritual. . Its repudiation of the “New Divinity” 
is thorough and cordial. We, therefore, hail the accession of 
Dr. Smith to the Chair of Didactic Theology, in the important 
institution which he has adorned in another department, as 
likely to accelerate the downfall of the “Ethical Theology.” 
But while we gladly recognize his services to the church in 
combating prevalent errors, we cannot so well agree with what 
he would substitute in their place. Unless we entirely misin- 
terpret the indications furnished by this address and by other 
productions of his pen, he has so far adopted the new philoso- 
phy referred to above, as to necessitate very serious modifica- 
tions of the Reformed theology. The grounds for this 
apprehension are so diffused through the address, that they can 
be appreciated by those only who read the whole discourse. 
We wish now, in the few pages we can devote to this notice, 
to express our dissent from the view which he gives of the theo- 
logy of President Edwards. ‘Tis departures,” he says, “from 
the letter of the Westminster Confession, are an enlargement, 
and not a violation of its spirit, in a more comprehensive view 
of the end of God in creation; a deeper analysis of the nature 
of virtue; a more careful discrimination between natural and 
moral ability and inability; and a vindication of the fact, that 
imputation is mediate instead of immediate, or, that what is 
real in the relation between Adam and his posterity, and be- 
tween Christ and his people, is at the basis of what is legal.” 
. 47, 
* According to our view of the matter, the theology of Presi- 
dent Edwards—that with which his mind was imbued, which he 
really believed, and in which he lived—that which pervades all 
his writings and constitutes their substance and gives them 
character, is the theology of the Reformed churches as exhibited 
in all the confessions of the Reformation, in the writings of 
Turrettine, De Moor, Owen, and the like; and which is drawn 
out with such consummate precision and clearness in the West- 
minster Confession. And yet such was the cast of his mind, 
and his fondness for speculation, that he threw out occasionally 
in separate tracts, or in a page or two in his larger works, 
views at variance with that system. His views on all the 
points above specified, the end of the creation, the nature of 
virtue, ability and inability, and imputation, in nine hundred 
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and ninety-nine of his utterances out of a thousand, are the 
common views without modification or improvement. The 
theory that virtue is benevolence is contradicted and contro- 
verted by his whole work on the Religious Affections, and is at 
war with his entire system, and yet it is the doctrine of a pos- 
thumous tract, which, like a fountain which a man might cover 
with a teacup, proved the source of diverging streams of error 
so copious as to flood the country. His doctrine of ability and 
inability is the doctrine of Turrettine, neither more clearly ana- 
lyzed nor better stated, and yet there are pages in his Treatise 
on the Will which countenance the modern theory, which his 
followers have pushed to results which he would have abhorred, 
and which he expressly states destroy all necessity for redemp- 
tion. The doctrine of immediate imputation, both of sin and 
righteousness, underlies his whole theology, which sinks into shade 
if that doctrine be denied. And yet in a single passage in his 
work on Original Sin, he has a speculation on the nature of 
oneness and of our union with Adam, founded on a quotation 
from Stapfer, which implies the doctrine of the mediate impu- 
tation of Adam’s sin. That speculation is an excrescence. It 
is not inwrought into his system, and the whole work in which 
it occurs is constructed on the opposite theory. How any one 
who ever read his Treatise on Justification can think he taught 
the doctrine of the mediate imputation of righteousness, is 
more than we can conceive. The great vital question between 
Protestants and Romanists turned on that very point. Ro- 
manists taught that we are justified because we are sanctified ; 
‘‘that what is real in our relation to Christ is the basis of what 
is legal;” that we partake of his righteousness because we par- 
take of his holiness; what is wrought in us, and not what Christ 
has done for us, is the ground of our acceptance with God. It 
is this doctrine of subjective justification, or of the mediate im- 
putation of righteousness, which the new philosophy has intro- 
duced into theology, and which, however disguised, must 
ultimately vitiate its whole character. 


Lhe Constitutional Text-Book: A Practical and Familiar Exposition of the 
Constitution of the United States, and of portions of the public and ad- 
ministrative Law of the Federal Government. Designed chiefly for the 
use of Schools, Academies, and Colleges. By Furman Sheppard. Phi- 
ladelphia: Childs and Peterson, 124 Arch Street, 1855. pp. 324. 


‘The design and execution of this book are, in our judgment, 
alike excellent. A knowledge of the Constitution of the coun- 
try, of the organization of the government, of the powers of 
the several departments, and of the process of legislation, is 
essential to every educated American. This volume presents, 
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ina clear and condensed form, such an exhibition of these seve- 
ral subjects as is sufficient to satisfy the demands of all but 
professiona] men. 


Theism: The Witness of Reason and Nature to an all-wise and beneficent 
Creator. By Rev. John Tulloch, D. D. Principal and Primarius Pro- 
fessor of Theology, St. Mary’s College, St. Andrews. New York: Ro- 
bert Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway, 1855. pp. 431. 


This Treatise received the second of two prizes instituted by 
Mr. Burnett, a merchant of Aberdeen. The first premium of 
about eight thousand dollars was adjudged to the Rev. R. A. 
Thomson, A. M., Lincolnshire; a second, of three thousand dol- 
lars, to the author of this work. The Treatise consists of four 
sections; the first, on the principles of inductive evidence; the 
second, illustrative evidence; the third, on moral intuitive evi- 
dence; and the fourth, on the difficulties regarding the divine 
goodness and wisdom. ‘These several points are discussed with 
ability. The book is handsomely printed. 

The Christ of History: An Argument grounded in the Facts of his Life on 


Earth. By John Young. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1855. 
pp- 260. ; 


This is a handsome reprint of an English work, of which the 
London Morning Advertiser says, that it “belongs to the 
highest class of the productions of modern disciplined genius.” 
The great evidence of Christianity is Christ himself. As the 
heavens declare the glory of God, so is Christ a revelation of 
God—God was manifest in Him. ‘The design of this book is 
to set forth that truth. No doubt it will command and re- 
ward the attention of a wide class of readers. 


Atharva Veda Sanhita, herausgegeben von R. Roth und W. D. Whit- 
ney. AbtheilungI. 1855. 4to. pp. 390. 


We feel some pride in this publication, as the first important 
contribution to Sanscrit literature in which an American 
scholar has been prominently engaged. Mr. Whitney of Mas- 
sachusetts, who since he went to Europe has been appointed 
to an honorary Professorship in Yale College, has enjoyed the 
advantages of study for some years with Professor Roth of 
Tiibingen, and Dr. Weber of Berlin. At the instance of the 
former, he has been for some time past engaged in collating 
the various manuscripts of the Atharva Veda at Berlin, Paris, 
and London, the result of which is now before us, in the publi- 
cation of this Veda for the first time. 

The four principal portions of the sacred writings of the 
Hindoos are the Rig- (or Hymn-) Veda, the Yajur- (or Sacri- 
ficial-) Veda, the Sama- (or Chant-) Veda, and the Atharva- 
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Veda. ‘The first three are held in the highest reputation, and 
are sometimes spoken of as the only Vedas; the first being 
fabled to have sprung from fire, the second from air, and the 
third from the sun. The fourth, however, although perhaps 
later in origin than the other three, is second in size and 
importance to modern scholars only to the first. The Sanhitas 
of these several Vedas are their respective texts, containing a 
complete collection of their hymns, prayers, and invocations: 
then upon this is founded any quantity of commentaries known 
as Brahmanas, which sustain therefore to the Sanhita proper 
the same relation as the Gemara to the Mishna of the Talmud. 
As the Vedas belong to a time when the Sanscrit had not yet 
assumed its classic form, and the Hindoo political and reli- 
gious systems were yet but partially developed, they present 
high attractions both of a philological and an archeological 
kind. It is only recently that their peculiar value in these 
respects has been perceived; and in fact they have not been 
accessible except to those who were able to consult them in 
manuscript. The Rig-Veda, in connection with the native 
commentary, is now in the course of publication in London; 
but it will be some years before it is completed. The Sama- 
Veda was published in 1848 by Benfey. The Yajur-Veda 
exists in two forms, known as the White and the Black, the 
precise nature of the difference of which has not been satisfac- 
torily ascertained. The White text, with the native commen- - 
taries, has been published by Dr. Weber, at the expense of an 
English society. And now the Atharva has made its appear- 
ance. 

The text of these Vedas, as found in different manuscripts, is 
almost absolutely identical, no various readings whatever of 
any consequence having been discovered in any of them. This 
remarkable fact, so different from the ordinary fate which has 
befallen Hindoo books, is only to be accounted for as the 
analogous fact in the case of the Hebrew Scriptures, from the 
veneration in which these books have been held, and the 
scrupulous care with which they have consequently been trans- 
cribed. Another curious circumstance, which may also remind 
us of the parallel passages and sections of the Hebrew Bible, 
is, that even where the same verses appear in different Vedas 
with variations of form, the characteristic readings of each 
Veda are nevertheless uniform in its own manuscripts. 

The present issue contains nineteen books of the Atharva 
Veda. In these, Prof. Whitney says,* that in addition to the 
prose portions which occur here and there, in two instances 


* As quoted in the Journal of the American Oriental Society, vol. iii. p. 501, 
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constituting whole books, there are about four thousand verses, 
of which about six hundred and twenty-five, or nearly one-sixth 
admit of identification with corresponding passages in the Rig- 
Veda. The editors consider the twentieth or last book of the 
manuscript, which consists largely of verses taken from the 
Rig-Veda, as an appendix, not belonging to the Atharva in its 
original form. The next part is to furnish the text of this 
book as far as it is peculiar to this Veda, also an introduction to 
the Atharva Veda, critical notes, a concordance of the Atharva 
with the other Vedas, and other valuable matter. 


Veteris Testamenti Bthiopici Tomus Primus, sive Octateuchus Aithiopicus: 
ad librorum MSS. fidem edidit et apparatu critico instruxit Dr. Augustus 
Dillmann. 4to. pp. 486 and 219. 


This volume is now completed by the appearance of the third 
part, containing Joshua, Judges, and Ruth. The two preceding 
parts have already been noticed by us, as they were issued. 
Vol. xxvi. p. 210, and xxvii. p. 181. The text is in this last 
part followed by critical annotations of the same general char- 
acter as before. Thesame MSS. constitute the basis of the text 
as in the Pentateuch, with the exception of the Halle Codex of 
Michaelis, which after Joshua only contains some fragments of 
Judges, Samuel, Kings, Isaiah, and fourth Esdras. An edition 
of Ruth, published at Leyden in 1660, was carefully compared 
throughout, and found to agree remarkably, even in errors and 
obsolete forms, with the MS. of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. It was an error to state that the MS. of Bruce con- 
tained only the Pentateuch ; the first two volumes contain the 
Pentateuch, the third contains Joshua, Judges, Ruth, Chroni- 
cles, and four books of Kings. i 

Dillmann supposes these books to bear internal evidence of 
having proceeded from the same translator with the greater 
part of the Pentateuch. The version is generally well executed 
and in a good state of preservation. The liberties taken in the 
Song of Deborah, Judg. v., are like those in Gen. xlix. and 
Deut. xxxiii., without doubt due to the difficulties of the 
passage. aa 

According to the original plan of publishing the entire Old 
Testament, four more volumes are yet to be issued. The work 
will have to be suspended for the present, however, from lack 
of funds, the German Oriental Society, who have borne half 
of the expense hitherto, being no longer able to continue their 
aid. As the prolegomena may thus be indefinitely deferred, we 
will here give some of Prof. Dillmann’s views regarding the 
origin and character of this version, from an article furnished 
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by him during the last year to Herzog’s Encyklopidie. He 
thinks there are grounds which lead decisively to the conclusion 
that the translation was made from the Greek Bible about the 
time when Christianity first spread into Abyssinia, that is to 
say, in the fourth or fifth century, and that it is consequently 
not only the oldest existing monument, but the basis of the 
entire Ethiopic literature. The fact of its derivation from the 
Greek ig of itself of importance in fixing its age, for it was 
only during the earliest period of Ethiopic literature that trans- 
lations were made from that language. It is impossible to 
determine who the author of this version was; there are inter- 
nal reasons inclining to the supposition of its having been 
translated by more than one person, and perhaps also at differ- 
ent times. ‘The translation is for the most part accurate and 
good, giving the Greek text generally word for word, and not 
unfrequently preserving the very collocation. The text has 
suffered considerably from inaccuracies of transcription, not so 
much however, it would appear, in former times as in the last 
three or four centuries. ‘These have arisen, among other ways, 
from the substitution of words and phrases in more common use 
in place of such as were obsolete, from the insertion of explana- 
tory glosses, etc., and chiefly infect those books which were 
most read. In the gospels particularly, the corruption of the 
text has in some manuscripts been carried to such a length, that 
it seems more like a paraphrase than a version. It is not im- 
possible, also, that some passages may have been altered into 
correspondence with Arabic versions, a supposition which is 
favoured by the existence of prefatory passages to books of the 
New Testament translated from the Arabic, by the application 
of Arabic names to some of the books, the adoption of apocry- 
phal writings from the Arabic, etc. At a more recent period 
some manuscripts have evidently been corrected’ by the 
Hebrew. The number of the books of Scripture is always 
given as eighty-one, of which forty-six are assigned to the Old 
Testament, and thirty-five to the New. According to Ludolf,* 
the Old Testament contained precisely the books canonized by 
the Council of Trent, and in the same order, distributed into 
four classes, viz. the Law eight books, the Kings thirteen, 
Solomon five, the Prophets eighteen, upon which followed the 
two books of Maccabees as a kind of appendix. This enume- 
ration and division of the books is, however, far from being uni- 
form. Sometimes such books as those of Enoch, 4th Esdras, 
3d Maccabees, &e., are counted in the forty-six, at other times 


* Historia Athiopica, 1. iii., c. 4. 
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not. In the New Testament they add to the books properly 
composing the canon, the Synodos, in eight books, which is a 
collection of the canons of seven early councils, preceded by the 
Apostolical Constitutions. 

The New Testament was edited by T. P. Platt, and pub- 
lished at the expense of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
in 1830. Of the extra-canonical books Platt has published 
the Didascalia, a part of the Synodos, and Archbishop Laurence 
has published the Ascension of Isaiah, the Revelation of Ezra, 
and the Book of Enoch. 


The Great Question: Will you examine the subject of Personal Religion? 
By Henry A. Boardman, D. D. Philadelphia: American Sunday-school 
Union, No. 316 Chestnut Street. 1855. pp. 73. 

While it is undoubtedly true that human nature is in every 
age the same, and that Christianity is immutable, it is no less 
true that the modes of thinking, the fashion of language, and 
everything relating to matters of taste, are so subject to change 
that the best books of one age often become unsuitable to 
another. Notwithstanding the intrinsic excellence of the prac- 
tical works of Baxter, Howe and Owen, they were, nevertheless, 
better adapted to the times in which they were written than to 
ours. It is not surprising, therefore, that our pastors often 
feel, as Dr. Boardman informs us he did, the want of some 
work to do for the men of this generation what Alleine’s 
Alarm or Baxter’s Call did for theirs. ‘To meet that want is the 
design of this book. It is, we think, well adapted to the pur- 
pose. It is plain, courteous, faithful and devout; written to 
meet real and not imaginary experiences. It has already 
received the sanction of a very large class of readers, and we 
doubt not is destined to do much good. 


Bishop Butler’s Ethical Discourses; to which are added some remains 
hitherto unpublished. Prepared as a Text Book in Moral Philos »phy, 
with a syllabus, by Dr. Whewell. Edited, with an Introductory Essay 
on the Author’s Life and writings, by the Rev. Joseph C. Passmore, 
A. M., Professor of Mental Philosophy in the College of St. James, 
Maryland. Philadelphia: James Desilver, 253 Market Street. 1855. 
This is a valuable edition of a work known and esteemed by 

every student of morals. Bishop Butler stands first in the 

list of English moralists, and his works have exerted wide 
influence even on those who have departed from his principles. 

As antagonistic to the utilitarianism of Paley, and the greatest 

happiness scheme in all its phases, these discourses must exert a 

healthful influence. No man can estimate the evil which has 

flowed from making virtue to depend on the consequences of 
our actions, Anything, therefore, which tends to elevate the 
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public mind to proper views of the nature of virtue, is a bless- 
ing to our country and to the world. 


On Temptation and the Mortification of Sin in’ Believers. By John 
Owen, D. D. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. pp. 306. 


This volume contains, handsomely printed, two of the best 
practical treatises of their author, There can, we fear, be 
little doubt that with the increased activity of our age, there 
has been a decrease in the depth of religious experience. One 
means of correcting this evil is the republication and extensive 
circulation of such works as this. It is only by the union of 
the two elements of inward godliness and active devotion to the 
service of Christ, as in the case of the Apostles, the normal 
state of the church can ever be attained. 


A Body of Divinity: wherein the doctrines of the Christian’ Religion are 
explained and defended. Being the substance of several Lectures on the 
Assembly’s Larger Catechism. By Thomas Ridgeley, D. D. A new 
edition, revised, corrected, and illustrated with Notes, by the Rev. John 
M. Wilson. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 2 vols. large 
8yvo. pp. 647 and 666. 

A large portion of our ministers who received their education 
before the institution of theological seminaries, made Ridgeley’s 
Body of Divinity their text book. It is sound, judicious, and 
instructive; and is perhaps the best system in English to put 
into the hands of theological students. Its republication is a 
valuable service at the present time. 


Reformers before the Reformation, principally in Germany and the Nether- 
lands, depicted by Dr. C. Ullmann, the translation by the Rev. Robert 
Menzies. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 38 George St., 1855. Vol. I. 8yo. 


The Words of the Lord Jesus. By Rudolph Stier, Doctor of Theology and 
Chief Pastor and Superintendent of Schkenditz. Volume First. Trans- 
lated from the second revised and enlarged German edition, by Rev. 
William B. Pope. London, Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 1855. 


These works constitute the first two volumes for 1855 of the 
Foreign Theological Library published by the Messrs. Clark of 
Edinburgh. The second volumes complete the series for this 
year. We recommend to those who desire access to some of 
the best productions of the German mind, without the trouble 
of acquiring the German language, to become subscribers to 
this Library. It includes the works of Neander, Giessler, Ols- 
hausen, Hengstenberg, Mueller, Hagenbach, Ullmann, Stier, 
and others. Four volumes octavo are furnished annually for 
one pound sterling. Thirty-two volumes constitute the first 
series. ‘The new series commenced with 1855. The whole of 
the old series can be had for eight guineas and a half, 
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Ezekiel and the Book of his Prophecies: an Exposition. By Patrick Fair- 
bairn, D. D., Professor of Theology in Free Church College, Aberdeen, 
Author of “Typology of Scripture,” &c. Second Edition. Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1855, p. 504. 

Dr. Fairbairn is already so well known to our readers as to 
render any special recommendation of his writings unnecessary. 
To students of prophecy this volume, treating of one of the 
most difficult books of the Old Testament, has peculiar interest. 
It is not written in the ordinary method of comments, verse by 
verse, but in the form of dissertations on the subjects in their 
order. It is a book of sterling value. 


The Acts and Monuments of the Church; containing the History and Suf- 
Serings of the Martyrs. Wherein is set forth at large the whole race 
and course of the Church, from the Primitive Age to these later Times, | 
with a Preliminary Dissertation on the difference between what the 
Church of Rome that now is, and the Ancient Church of Rome that 
then was. By John Foxe, with a Memoir of the Author by his Son. 
A new edition, with five Appendices, containing an account of the 
Massacres in France, the Destruction of the Spanish Armada ; the 
Irish Rebellion in the year 1641; the Gunpowder Treason; and a Tract 
showing that the execution of Papists in Queen Elizabeth’s reign were for 
treason, and not for heresy. The whole carefully revised, corrected, and 
condensed. By Rev. M. Hobart Seymour, M. A., author of “A Pil- 
grimage to Rome.” New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1855. 
Large 8yvo. pp. 1082. 

Such a title page is a notice in itself. All that need be 
said of so renowned a book as “Foxe’s Acts and Monu- 
ments,’’ relates to the labours of the editor. Mr. Seymour 
has condensed the original by leaving out many unnecessary 
documents. He has omitted or changed forms of expres- 
sion no longer suited to our age, and has designed to fit the 
book to be a family volume. It is the best anti-popery book 


for the popular mind ever written. 


“‘ Light and Love’ A Sketch of the Life and Labours of the Rey. Jus- 
tin Edwards, D. D., the Evangelical Pastor, the Advocate of Tem- 
erance, the Sabbath, and the Bible. Rev. William A. Hallock, of 
New York City. Published by the American Tract Society. New 

York: 150 Nassau street. pp. 556. 

The labours of Dr. Edwards in the service of benevolent 
and religious societies brought him into contact with Christians 
in almost every part of the Union, whose respect and affection 
he never failed to conciliate. ‘To them this volume will 
possess peculiar interest, as a memorial of a friend, as well 
as the record of the life and labours of an eminent servant of 
God. The engraving prefixed to the volume is a striking 
and agreeable likeness; and Mr. Hallock has well executed 


his task as biographer. 
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The Christian Ministry not a Priesthood: A Sermon preached at the 
opening of the Sessions of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church, in Nashville, Tennessee, on May 17, 1855. By the Rey. Henry 
A. Boardman, D. D., Moderator of the previous Assembly. Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. 


Fidelity in our Lot. The Substance of a Sermon preached by the 
appointment of the General Assembly at their Annual Meeting in the 
City of Nashville, Tennessee, in May, 1855. By Robert J. Breckin- 
ridge, Professor in the Danville Theological Seminary. Philadelphia : 
published by the Board of Missions, by order of the Assembly. 

These discourses having received the sanction of the General 
Assembly, need not be characterized. Both are well-timed, 
and worthy the high standing of their authors. 

Select Works of the late Rev. Thomas Boston, Minister of Ettrick. With a 
Memoir of his life and writings. Edited by the Rev. Alexander S. 


Patterson, Minister of Hutchesontown Free Church, Glasgow. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1855. 


Boston has been chiefly known by his Fourfold State, which is 
placed first in this collection. The high rank which this holds 
among works of practical divinity, is deserved. ‘Those who 
take interest in such works, will be pleased to find not only 
this, but the other most important productions of the same 
author, collected in this massive volume. Among these, the 
Crook in the Lot is replete with wholesome instruction, correc- 
tion, and consolation to afflicted souls. The remaining treatises 
and sermons abound in matter fitted to edify the people of 
God, and arouse careless souls. We wish that the taste for 
such reading were more extensive. In the present state of 
society there is a strong and constant tendency to ignore and 
exclude the teaching office of the ministry—entertainment 
instead of truth, the agreeable in preference to the instructive, 
excitement rather than reflection, are coveted by a generation 
fevered with the restless pursuit of pleasure and gain. The 
demand creates the supply in preaching and religious litera- 
ture. There is danger that not only these, but the religion of 
the times will be seriously dwarfed, unless our spiritual guides 
make it more their aim, not only to interest the people, but to 
interest them in the great points of evangelical truth, doc- 
trinal, experimental, ethical, casuistical. It ought to mitigate 
our self-complacency somewhat, that amid all our improve- 
ments, the richest literature in these departments is the pro- 
duct of a former age. 


Miscellaneous Discourses and Expositions of Scripture. By George Paxton 
Young, A. M., one of the Professors of Theology in Knox’s College, 


Toronto, Canada West. Edinburgh: Johnstone & Hunter. Hamilton, 
Canada West: D. McLellan, 1854. P 


When Professor Young left his pastoral charge in Hamilton, 
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for a chair in Knox’s College, he was requested by his people 
to publish his valedictory discourse. Having at first declined 
this, he afterwards concluded to publish it, together with the 
other discourses and papers which compose this volume. The 
type of mind displayed in it, the ability, judgment, and 
tact in handling topics of doctrine and experience, give good 
promise of usefulness in his new post. The sermons are less 
distinguished for rhetorical elegance than for the light they 
emit, and the truth which they clearly and judiciously unfold. 
They excel most in those qualities in which so much of our 
current popular preaching is most deficient. 


Evenings with the Prophets: A series of Memoirs and Meditations. By 
Rev. A. Morton Brown, LL.D., Cheltenham. Philadelphia: Parry & 
MeMillan, 1855. 


This book is written in a pleasant and flowing style. The 
tone of it is evangelical and devout. The sketches are for the 
most part well drawn—the reflections just and forcible. We 
welcome whatever is likely to promote a pious interest in the 
Old Testament—a portion of the Bible which by large numbers 
is injuriously neglected. 


The Priest, the Puritan, and the Preacher. By the Rev. J. C. Ryle, author 
of, Living or Dead, &c. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1855. 


The Priest in this book is Latimer; the Puritan, Baxter; the 
Preacher, Whitefield. The author, (an evangelical clergyman 
of the English Church, some of whose previous books it has 
been our pleasure to commengd,) has given a graphic delinea- 
tion of the character, gifts, labours, and influence of these 
extraordinary men. We think this book no way inferior to the 
author’s previous publications in interest, earnestness, and abil- 
ity. Its circulation cannot but further the cause of evangelical 
truth and piety. 


The Dead in Christ. Their state; present and future. By John Brown, 
D. D., author of an Exposition of First Peter, &. New York: 
Robert Carter & Brothers, 1855. 

Dr. Brown has become favourably known by his expository 
writings. In this little volume he sets forth the future blessed- 
ness and glory of the Christian in a style fitted to comfort and 
edify believers. 

The Christian Statesman. Memoirs of William Wilberforce. By Mary A. 
Collier. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1855. 

This is little more than a selection from the copious materials 
found in the biography and correspondence of Wilberforce, pre- 
pared by his sons. It will doubtless be read by many who 
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were debarred from the original work: by lack of time to read, 

or means to purchase it. 

The Southern Cross and Southern Crown: or, The Gospel in New Zealand. 
By Miss Tucker, Author of “The Rainbow in the North,” &¢. New 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers, 1855. 

The history of any successful effort to propagate the gospel 
among the heathen is full of interest and instruction for all the 
friends of Christ. The obstacles, conflicts, and triumphs which 
it meets among the heathen, are among the most striking dis- 
plays of sin and grace, while they enlighten the Church as to 
the best modes of conducting missions. The volume before us 
gives a minute and vivid account of the progress of a mission 
little known to American Christians, and will prove a welcome 
addition to our missionary literature. 


A Review of Recent Publications on Human Ability and Inability. Hart- 
ford, 1855. 


Constitution and Rules of the Connecticut Pastoral Union, with a Catalogue of 

Members. UWartford, 1855. 

The occasion and drift of the first of these pamphlets appear 
from the series of pamphlets reviewed by it. Theseare—1l. Dr. 
Tyler’s Sermon on Ability and Inability. 2. Dr. Harvey’s Let- 
ter to Dr. Tyler in answer to it. 38. Dr. Tyler’s reply to this 
letter. 4. Dr. Harvey’s rejoinder. 5. A letter to Dr. Tyler con- 
taining strictures on his sermon, by Rev. Ira Case. 6. Arti- 
cles by Drs. Tyler and Harvey on the same subject in the Pres- 
byterian. 7. Documents in the Enfield case. 

With the local and personal matters referred to in these 
papers we have no concern. With the principal question dis- 
cussed in them, viz. whether unrenewed man has ability either 
natural or moral to keep the law of God, we, with all Christians, 
have the highest concern. Dr. Tyler affirms, and affirms truly, 
a moral inability. So far there is no dispute. But he also 
contends for what he calls a natural ability, coexistent with 
this moral inability. Here his reviewers join issue with him. 
And so far forth, we think it clear that they are right, and he 
is wrong. ‘To assert that the same man, at the same moment, 
is truly able and truly unable to do the same act, is the plain- 
est of contradictions. Both cannot be true. That men are in 
their natural state unable to obey the law, the Scriptures and 
Christian consciousness unequivocally and invariably affirm. 
So also does Dr. Tyler. He asserts moral and real inability. 
If then men are really unable to fulfil all righteousness, what 
less is it than the most palpable error to ascribe to them ability 
to do it, call it natural, or what you will? Ability and inability 
are two masters, both of which no man can serve. So surely 
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as he holds to the one, he must despise the other. It is no dis- 
credit to Dr. Tyler that he has not succeeded better than others 
in the attempt to reconcile the two contradictories. No man 
can achieve impossibilities. We do not doubt that, in heart 
and in most of his speculative reasonings, he holds to inability; 
yet, when he attempts to reconcile ability with this, what does 
he say in the very first proposition of his discourse? “God 
does not require of men what they have no power to do.” 
Where now is inability ? But can he cleave to this statement? 
He soon tells us again, “I do not affirm that men have all power 
to do their duty.” Certainly. We know that to affirm this, 
would be to contradict all his antecedents, and his most inti- 
mate convictions. Where then are we now brought? If men 
have not “all power,” they have not sufficient power; and if 
they have not sufficient power, they are unable to do their duty. 
Dr. Tyler says the difference between him and his reviewers is 
merely verbal. Subjectively, or in reference to his own inward 
views on the subject, we hope and believe it is so. But object- 
ively, and as a mode of stating and defending Christian doc- 
trine, we doubt the validity of this plea on the part of a teacher 
of Christian theology. ‘This is one of those cases in which 
words are things. ‘They are so in the influence they exert on 
the public mind, as seen in the New-school rejoicings, over the 
Discourse in question. They are so in the reasonings which 
they necessitate in their defence, of which all history, as well 
as the specimen given above from this discourse, are illustra- 
tions. So long as logic has a place in the human mind, the 
invariable result, among bodies of men, if not individuals, 
must be, that the two contradictories, ability and inability, can- 
not long stand side by side. One must overbear and extirpate 
the other. The great bulk of those who were trained up in this 
system of ability and inability have eliminated one of these 
contradictories from their theology. They hold either ability 
or inability, but not both. 

While Dr. Tyler shows himself thus strenuous for natural 
ability, along with moral inability, it is a question of some in- 
terest, whether the mind of the Old-school body in Connecti- 
cut, of which his position would seem to make him measurably 
the exponent, has remained in precisely this mould, or whether 
it has made any progress towards working either of the 
elements of ability or inability out of its Theology; and if so, 
which? 

The most authoritative indication on this subject appears in 
a recent explanatory vote of the Pastoral Union on the seventh 
Article of their creed. This body established, sustains, and 
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controls East Windsor Seminary, and its creed is the creed 

of that Institution. The vote referred to is as follows: 

“‘ Resolved, That the clause affirming that ‘man has under- 
standing and natural strength to do all that God requires of 
him,’ was intended by the framers of the creed, and has been 
understood by us on becoming members of this body, to mean 
simply, that man in his fallen state is a free—responsible agent, 
subject to the law of God; and consequently, this declaration 
in the seventh article is in no respect inconsistent with article 
ninth, which affirms, ‘That from the commencement of exist- 
ence every man is personally depraved, destitute of holiness, 
unlike and opposed to God: and that previously to his renewal 
by the Holy Spirit, all his moral actions are adverse to the 
character and glory of God; and that having the carnal mind, 
which is enmity against God, he is justly exposed to all the 
miseries of this life, and to eternal damnation.’ ”’ 

From this it appears that the phrase “natural strength,” 
is not adopted by them in any sense higher than that man is a 
‘‘free responsible agent,” and that any meaning of it incon- 
sistent with the complete dominion of sin over the unrenewed 
man is expressly discarded. Here is movement, and movement 
in the right direction—‘“‘ They that are in the flesh cannot please 
God.” We rejoice that of those who receive this in good faith, 
the number is constantly diminishing, who do not see that it is 
enfeebled or neutralized by the assertion of anything in fallen 
man more than the faculties of moral agency—anything there- 
fore which can properly be styled abdzlity to please God. 

Modern Mysteries explained and exposed. In Four Parts. By Rev. A. 
Mahan, First President of Cleveland University. Boston: John P. 
Jewett & Company, 1855. 

We have here a most formidable assault on that system of 
imposture and sorcery, which under pretense of converse with 
the spirits of the dead, and under the usurped title of ‘“Spirit- 
ualism,’’ claims to open to mankind sources of knowledge beyond 
sense, reason, or Divine revelation. The book certainly does 
credit to the industry and ability of the author. When we look 
at the nature of the thing attacked, it seems like discharging a 
bomb-shell at a worm. When, however, we consider that its 
votaries count by thousands upon thousands in different parts 
of the country, including some of the highest mark, we are not 
prepared to say that the work is needless. One great fact the 
author has demonstrated beyond a peradventure, viz. that all 
knowledge which it is claimed the departed spirits give to these 
so-called “‘spirit-circles,” is previously in the possession of 
some member of that circle. This cuts off even the plausible 
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pretence that anything new is revealed from the spirit-world. 
As to the author’s theory, that the rappings, &c., are produced 
by the “‘odylic force,” and his attempt at a scientific develop- 
ment of its properties, this is another matter. We are not yet 
prepared to refer these things to a higher origin than either 
nervous derangement, or the sorcery, magic, ‘seeking to the 
dead,” and the like infernal arts, so often stigmatized in the 
Bible; while those who resort to them for knowledge, or give 
them serious heed, are always in the most imminent peril of 
peing given over to a “strong delusion that they should believe 
a lie.” 


The Philosophy of the Infinite; with special reference to the theories of Sir 
William Hamilton and M. Cousin. By Henry Calderwood. Edinburgh 
Thomas Constable & Co, 1854, 

An able argument in support of the doctrine that the human 
mind has not merely a negative, but likewise a positive, though 
inadequate idea of the Infinite. 


The Church Book of St. Peter’s Church, Rochester, containing The order of 
Public Worship; The order of administering Baptism; The order of 
publicly receiving baptized Persons to the Fellowship of the Church; 
The order of administering the Lord’s Supper; The Marriage Ser- 
vice; The Funeral Service; Morning and Evening Prayers for Families; 
a Psalter, for Responsive Reading; The Nicene and Athanasian Creeds; 
Psalms and Hymns, with Tunes for Congregational Singing. Rochester: 
Printed for St. Peter’s Church. By Lee, Mann & Co. 1855. 

We are somewhat at a loss to determine whether this book 
is a fair subject of criticism. If a private affair, designed ex- 
clusively for St. Peter’s Church, Rochester, the public have 
nothing to do with it. We recognize the right of every Pres- 
byterian congregation to order their public worship at their 
own discretion, subject to the authority of Presbytery and the 
Constitution of the Church. Viewed in this light, the book 
is respectable, and we have nothing to say about it. But, if 
regarded as addressed to the public; if it is set forth as an at- 
tempt at a Presbyterian Liturgy, which other churches are 
invited to imitate or adopt—then it is ridiculous, and must serve 
to bring the whole subject into contempt. We apprehend that 
this is the light in which it is regarded by its authors, because 
we have received a copy addressed to “The Princeton Review,” 
which would seem to indicate a desire to have it held up to 
public notice. Being thus called upon for an expression of an 
opinion, we must say we consider it an entire failure. It is 
very little more than an order of service, such as is pinned up 
in many pulpits, but which no one has hitherto felt called upon 


to publish. = 
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An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testament, with remarks 
on its revision upon critical principles. By 8. P. Tregelles. London: 
8yo. pp. 274 and 94. . 

The design of this work is already sufficiently stated in its 
title. It treats successively of the Complutensian edition of 
the Greek Testament, the editions of Erasmus, of Stevens, 
Beza, and the Elzevirs, Walton’s Polyglott, Bishop Fell and 
Mills, the proposed edition of Bentley, the Greek Testaments of 
Bengel, Wetstein, Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, and Tischen- 
dorf. An attempt is then made to estimate the manuscript 
authorities upon the principles of comparative criticism, an 
account given of the collations and critical studies of the author, 
the principles of textual criticism discussed, and their applica- 
tion to several important passages exhibited. The whole is 
followed by a collation of the critical texts of Griesbach, Scholz, 
Lachmann, and Tischendorf, with that in common use. 

The Gospel: With Moral Reflections on each verse. By Pasquier Quesnel. 
With an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. Daniel Wilson, D. D., Vicar of 
Tlington, now Bishop of Calcutta. Revised by the Rev. Henry A. Board- 
man, D.D., In2vols. Philadelphia: Parry & McMillan, 1855. 8yo. pp. 
648, 646. 

This world-renowned work, the richest product of Jansenist 
Theology, impressed with the imprimatur of the Pope’s ana- 
thema, is now for the first time published in this country. 
Few books have had such a history. Written in the bosom of 
the Romish Church, imbued with the spirit of elevated piety, it 
received at first the sanction of many of the dignitaries and 
learned faculties of that Church, and met with an immense 
circulation. It soon however excited the opposition of the 
Jesuits, who, after a long controversy, succeeded in obtaining 
from Clement XI. its condemnation. The first edition was 
published in 1671, and its condemnation was formally pro- 
nounced in 1714. In the translation published in England, 
those passages which expressed such of the errors of Roman- 
ism as the author retained, were omitted from the text and pub- 
lished in an appendix. The omitted passages fill twenty pages 
out of seventeen hundred. Dr. Boardman has earried the 
purgation still further, and erased several “erroneous or ambi- 
guous expressions” overlooked by the former editor. Thus 
emended, it is suited to a Protestant community, and will be 
read in this country, as it has long been in Europe, by thou- 
sands to their spiritual edification. 
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ENGLAND. 


St. Paul’s Epistles to the Thessalonians, Galatians and 
Romans, with critical notes and dissertations, by the Rev. B. 
Jowett. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 986. 

St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corinthians, with critical notes and 
dissertations, by the Rev. A. P. Stanley. 2 vols. 8vo. 

A Critical and Grammatical Commentary on St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians, by C. J. Ellicott. 8vo. pp. 160. 

The Greek Testament, with notes grammatical and exegetical, 
by W. Webster and W. F. Wilkinson. Vol. I. The four Gos- 
pels and the Acts. 8vo. pp. 714. 

Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old Testa- 
ment, by Dr. M. Kalisch. 1st portion, Exodus in Hebrew and 
English. . 

Observations on the attempted application of Pantheistic 
principles to the theory and historic criticism of the Gospels, 
by W. H. Mill. 8vo. pp. 442. 

Christian Theism, the Testimony of Reason and Revelation 
to the Existence and Character of the Supreme Being, by 
R. A. Thompson. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 826. 

Theism, the witness of reason and nature to an all-wise and 
beneficent Creator, by Rev. J. Tulloch. 8vo. pp. 375. 

The Augustinian Doctrine of Predestination, by Rev. J. B. 
Mozley. . 8vo. pp. 480. 

Philo Judzeus, translated from the Greek, by C. B. Yonge, 
forms four volumes of Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library. 

Has the Church or the State the power to educate the Nation ? 
A course of lectures by Rev. F. D. Maurice. 8vo. pp. 376. 

Monastic Institutions, their origin, progress, nature, and ten- 
dency, by S. P. Day. 12mo. pp. 295. 

Phenicia, by John Kenrick. 8vo. pp. 492. 

The first volume of Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Geography has been published, and four parts of the second. 

Remains of Pagan Saxondom, by J. Y. Ackerman. 4to. pp. 
102. 

Abbé Laborde in Rome, his protest and persecution. 12mo. 


FRANCE. 


The third volume of the reprint of Calvin’s French Commen- 
taries on the New Testament has appeared. 
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Critical studies upon the three Pastoral Epistles to Timothy 
and Titus, by A. Saintes. i 

Proverbs of Solomon, a philological translation, by M. 8. 
Franck. 

Civilization in the fifth century, by A. F. Ozanam. 2 vols. 

Christian Civilization among the Franks, Researches into the 
history of the Merovingian times and the reign of Charlemagne, 
by A. F. Ozanam. 2vols. 8vo. 

The Influence of Christianity upon the Roman Civil Law, by 
M. Troplong. ~ 

On Buddhism, by Barthelemy Saint Hilaire: The Vedas, by 
the same Author. 

Buddhism, its founder and its writings, by Felix Néve. 

The ten daily political journals of Paris have a total circula- 
tion of 161,000, viz. La Presse 41,000, Le Siécle 36,000, Le 
Constitutionnel 26,000, La Pays 16,000, La Patrie 15,000, La 
Journal des Debats 9,000, L’Univers 6,000, L’ Assemblée Na- 
tionale 5,000, L’Union 4,000, La Gazette de la France 3,000. 

Geographi Graeci minores. KE codicibus recognovit, prolego- 
menis, annotatione, indicibus instruxit, tabulis aeri incisis illus- 
travit OC. Mullerus. Vol. I. Paris. 8vo. pp. 577. 8 th. 
This volume, which is the 40th of the Scriptorum Graecorum 
Bibliotheca, contains the Periplus of Hanno, the Carthaginian, 
the Periplus attributed to Scylax, the Periegesis attributed to 
Dicaearchus, Agatharchides on the Red Sea, the Periegesis of 
Scymnus of Chios, that of Dionysius Calliphon, the Parthicae 
Mansiones of Isidore of Charax, an anonymous Periplus of the 
Red Sea, Arrian’s Periplus of India and Pontus, an anony- 
mous Periplus of the Black Sea, a Stadiasmus Maris Magni, 
and the Peripli of Marcionus of Heracleia. 

Integral and Universal collection of the Sacred Orators of 
the First Rank, published in chronological order by the Abbé 
Migne. 8vo. Sixty-five volumes, of forty to fifty sheets each, 
have thus far been issued, at 6 francs per vol. Vols. 42 and 
43 contain the complete works of Massillon; Vol. 57, the two 
Neuvilles; 60-62, la Tour, and Beurrier; 68, Giry and d’As- 
selin; 64, Marolles, Baratel, Torné, de Tracy, and Baudrand; 
65, Feller, Fossard, Abbé de Boismont, and de Combacires. 


ITALY. 
The first volume of “Pii IX. Pontificis Maximi Acta” has 
been published by the Pontificial Government. 
The Congregation of the Index prohibited by their decree of 
March 22d, among other works, Boggio’s Church and State in 
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Piedmont, and the Abbé Laborde’s treatise in opposition to the 
immaculate conception. 

The great work in defence of this new doctrine is De Imma- 
culato Deiparee semper Virginis Conceptu, by C. Passaglia of 
the Society of the Jesuits, printed at Rome upon the press of 
the Propaganda, It is to consist of several volumes, of which 
two have been issued, 4to., pp. 512 and 1098. The titles of 
the chapters are: 1. The idea of the Virgin. 2. Attributes 
of the Virgin, under which are discussed the various qualities 
and titles connected with her name by ecclesiastical writers. 
3. Types of the Virgin. 4. Accommodation of the Scriptures 
to the Virgin, e. g. the bride in the Song of Solomon, ete. 
5. Testimonies of Scripture concerning the Virgin. Here the 
chief stress is laid upon the Vulgate rendering of Gen. iii. 15, 
‘ipsa conteret caput tuum,” to the defence of which nearly one 
hundred and fifty pages are devoted, and in allusion to which 
the frontispiece represents the Virgin treading on the serpent’s 
head. ‘To the question, Whether any proofs of this dogma can 
be found in the New Testament, the answer given is “non 
penitus deesse,’’ and reference made to Luke i. 28-80. 

The Imperial Library of the Court at Vienna contains more 
than sixteen thousand manuscripts in the Greek, Hebrew, 
Chinese, Arabic, etc. languages on parchment, and nearly 
twelve thousand in the European languages upon paper; twelve 
thousand incunabula, nearly two hundred and eighty thousand 
modern books, more than six thousand volumes of music, and 
eight thousand eight hundred autographs of distinguished per- 
sons. There are besides in Vienna seventeen libraries, among 
which the private imperial library and that of the university 
are the most considerable. 

G. J. Ascoli, Studj Orientalie Linguistici. Raccolta Peri- 
odica. Fasc. I. Milan, 8vo. pp. 146. This is, we believe, 
the first Italian periodical which has been devoted to Oriental 
studies generally. Forty-five pages are of an introductory cha- 
racter, discussing the origin of language and writing, the gra- 
dual development of languages from one another, and the im- 
portance of linguistic studies, together with a historical review 
of the attention paid to the oriental languages from the middle 
ages to the most recent times. The other principal article is 
devoted to the Mahabharata, the text and a translation of the 
first five chapters of the Nalus being given with copious notes. 

G. Bordelli has translated Bopp’s Sanscrit Grammar into 
Italian, and it will shortly be printed in Berlin or Paris. 

B. M. Bortolazzi has published a few tales from the Vetala- 
panchavinsati with an analysis, at Bassano, and dedicated them 
to the “ Virgo Dei Mater, cui nulla ab origine labes.” 
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GERMANY. 


The sixteenth part of the Exegetical Manual to the Old Tes- 
tament, contains Hitzig on the Song of Solomon, and Thenius 
on Lamentations, 8vo. pp. 177. The views presented of these 
books are such as the previous publications of these authors 
might prepare us to expect. 

The second yolume of the new edition of Hengstenberg’s 
Christology was announced to appear in July; but we learn 
that in consequence of personal and family affliction it will not 
be put to press until December. A lecture of Hengstenberg’s, 
delivered before the Evangelical Union upon Isaiah (pp. 28,) 
has been published. 

E. Elster, Commentary on Ecclesiastes. 8vo., pp. 133. 

J. Wichelhaus, Commentary upon the History of the Suffer- 
ings of Jesus Christ according to the four Evangelists. 8vo., 

» 2966 

Ae Jellinck continues his Selections from Rabbinical litera- 
ture: the latest publication is a Commentary from Samuel ben 
Méir upon Ecclesiastes. and Solomon’s Song, together with 
fragments from Tobias ben Elieser. 8vo. pp. 68. 

EH. F. Friedrich has published a dissertation upon the poetical 
form of Solomon’s Song, pp. 82. A. Hahn, upon the nature 
of superstition in the judgment of the early Fathers, pp.16. J. 
KGnig upon the Idea of Immortality in the Book of Job, pp. 
44, and J. A. Chijs upon Herod the Great, pp. 72. 

A. von Werlhof has translated Cavedoni’s Biblical-Numis- 
matics from the Italian. 8vo. pp. 163. 

J. L. Saalschiitz, Archeology of the Hebrews. Part I. 
8vo. pp. 866. 

The fifth volume of Gieseler’s Church History has been 
edited from the author’s papers by E. R. Redepenning. It 
embraces the period from 1814 to 1848. 8vo. pp. 408. The 
fourth volume is yet to follow. 

D. Erdmann (author of the recent Commentary on 1 John) 
has published a lecture delivered before the Evangelical Union 
wee the Reformation and. its Martyrs in Italy. 8vo. pp. 
_ C. J. Hefele has a second volume of his History of Councils 
In press; and two more volumes are already prepared in manu- 
script. Vol. I. extends to the end of the fourth century. 

T. A. Liebner, Introductio in dogmaticam Christianam. Nos. 
land 2. 4to. pp. 35. 

Keerl’s reply to Hengstenberg and Stier on the question of 
the Apocrypha has been published. 8vo. pp. 850. 
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C. H. Weisse, Philosophical Dogmatics. Vol. I. 8vo. pp. 
712. To consist of two vols. 

C. Simrock, German Mythology. 8vo. pp. 595, 

R. Lepsius, The Universal Linguistic Alphabet. 8vo. pp. 64. 

M. Uhlemann, Thoth, or the Sciences of the Ancient Egyp- 
tians. 8vo. pp. 255. ' 

J ; Zacher, The Gothic and the Runic Alphabets. 8vyo. 
pp- 120. 

F. E. Dietrich, Two Sidonian Inscriptions, one Greek and 
one old Phcenician royal inscription, for the first time published 
and explained. 8vo. pp. 128. We have not seen this publica- 
tion, but think it not improbable that the latter of the inscrip- 
tions referred to is the same as that deciphered by Professor 
Salisbury and Mr. Turner, as published in the Transactions of 
the American Oriental Society. 

The Dhammapadam has been edited from three Copenhagen 
MSS. with a Latin translation and notes by Fausbdll, 8vo. pp. 
470. This is the first publication of any extent in Pali, and 
as it is one of the early writings of the Buddhists it is of im- 
portance for the study of that religious system. The morality 
of this book has been much lauded as scarcely to be equalled 
from any other heathen author. Fausboll expects to proceed 
with farther publications of similar character from the valuable 
collection of manuscripts brought by Rask to Copenhagen. The 
work of J&taka, treating of the former births of Buddha, is to 
to be issued next. 

Bryologia Javanica, (the Mosses of Java) by Dozy and Mol- 
kenboer, Vol. I. in five numbers of 8 pages and 5 plates each. 
5¢ thalers. 

Antwerp Song Book of the year 1544, published from the 
only existing copy by Hoffman von Fallersleben, 8vo. pp. 344, 
This book, which is the oldest of the kind known to exist in 
the Netherlands, was found by the editor in the Wolfenbiittel 
Library. Its original title is Hen schoon liedekens Boeck. .... 
Tantwerpen, Jan. Roulans. 1544. Its two hundred songs are 
interesting from the view which they give of the popular life of 
the period. 

J. G. Seidl, Contributions to a list of the names of the Ro- 
man Procurators in Noricum. 8vo. pp. 80. This is an exam- 
ination of twelve Roman votive tablets found written a year or 
two past in a garden in Cilly, an inconsiderable town in the 
modern province of Steiermark. The writer seeks to prove 
that the Bassaeus Rufus mentioned upon the tenth of these 
tablets was procurator of Noricum, B. C. 159, and endeavours 
to make out a chronological arrangement of the names found 
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upon the others. The history and government of these Danu- 
bian provinces is involved in considerable obscurity from the 
paucity of records regarding them. ree 

Valerii Maximi factorum et dictorum memorabilium libri IX, 
cum incerti auctoris fragmento de praenominibus recen. et emen. 
C. Kempfius. 8vo. pp. 792. The text of this author commonly 
followed hitherto has been that furnished by the edition of Pi- 
ghius in 1567, or of Torrenius in 1726. Kempfius has sought 
to establish a new text by the comparison of upwards of one 
hundred manuscripts, the best seven of which were selected as 
the basis of the present edition. The prolegomena contains a 
full statement of their relation to one another as this was con- 
ceived by the editor, and also their relation to the Epitomatores, 
Julius Paris, who is thought to belong to the fourth century, 
and Nepotianus, who probably did not live before the sixth or 
seventh. 

Programme at the Opening of the Jewish Theological Semi- 
nary at Breslau, on the 16th of Ab, 5614, (August 10, 1854). 
4to. pp. 42 and 9. Theological institutions have for several 
years existed among the Jews at Metz and Padua, but this is 
the first of any pretension in Germany. It is under the charge 
of Dr. Frankel, formerly chief Rabbi at Dresden and Leipsic, 
and who has distinguished himself in the learned world by his 
publications relative to the Septuagint. The first 42 pages of 
this pamphlet contain an essay by him upon the study of the 
Scriptures in Palestine and Alexandria; the remaining 9 pages 
give an account of the origin of the institution and a statement 
of its affairs. 

C. G. Seibert, On the Apologetic Theology of Plutarch of 
Chaeroneia. An inaugural dissertation. 8vo. pp. 80. The 
author discusses the sources whence, according to Plutarch, the- 
ology should be drawn, the character of Plutarch as a theolo- 
gian in general, and the particular tenets of his theology. 

M. Haupt, On the Bucolics of Calpurniusand Nemesianus. 4to. 
pp. 87. The eleven Bucolics in question are by some scholars 
all attributed to Calpurnius, by others divided between him and 
Nemesianus. Haupt contends for the division contained in the 
edition of Ugoletus, about the year 1500, in which seven are 
given to the former and four to the latter, as sanctioned by the 
best manuscripts and justified by internal grounds. The anony- 
mous Panegyricus ad Pisonem possessing the same metrical pe- 
culiarities with the eclogues of Calpurnius, he thinks to have 
proceeded from the same author, whose date he fixes not in the 
reign of Carus, but as early as the commencement of that of 


Nero. 
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E. Curtius, The History of Road-making among the Greeks. 
4to. pp. 95. 1th. It is the aim of the writer to develope 
what may be known of this branch of Hellenic culture, and to 
show that notwithstanding their maritime position and the 
smallness of their territory, the Greeks were not as deficient 
in this respect as they have been sometimes represented. 

H. Steinthal, Grammar, Logic, and Psychology, their Prin- 
ciples and Mutual Relation. 8yo. pp. 392. 22 th. 

A. Weber, On the Connection of the Hindoo Fables with the 
Greek. A critical treatise. 8vo. pp. 50. This is reprinted 
from the Indische Studien of the author. 

M. Rapp, Comparative Grammar. Vol. II. 8vo. pp. 360. 
1 th. 18 ngr. 

Boller, The Softening of Consonants. 8vo. pp. 83. 15 ser. 
Prof. Boller, known as the author of a Sanscrit Grammar, has 
in this essay reprinted from the transactions of the Imperial 
Academy at Vienna discussed upon the arena of universal gram- 
mar, what he calls the softening of consonants; i. e., the ten- 
dency of mutes to pass into aspirates, and in the course of far- 
ther changes wholly to vanish. This phenomenon is pursued 
through a great multitude of languages of the various known 
families, and a number of conclusions drawn as the general 
result. 

Th. Benfey, Brief Sanscrit Grammar, for the use of Begin- 
ners. 4to. pp. 3860. 3th. ‘This brief grammar falls little 
short in length of that of which it professes to be an abridg- 
ment. Though the author is a man of great learning, his book 
is neither sufficiently lucid nor sufficiently condensed to meet 
the wants of the class for whom it is designed. 

Bibliotheca Tamulica, the principal works in Tamil, edited, 
translated and provided with notes and glossaries, by C. Graul. 
Vol. II. Kaivaljanavanita, a Vedanta poem. The Tamil text 
with a translation, glossary and grammatical notes; to which 
is added an outline of Tamil Grammar, with specimens of Tamil 
structure, and comparative tables of the flexional system, in 
other Dravida languages. 8vo. pp. 274. 4 th. 

Hammer Purgstall’s Literary History of the Arabs. Part 
II. Vol.6. 4to. pp.1172. 8th. This prodigious work is 
by this issue, completed as far as the eighth year of the reign 
of the 31st Caliph, or A. H. 538. (A. D. 1148.) This volume 
goes over about one century. 

The fourth part of Bohtlingk and Roth’s Sanserit Dictionary, 
published by the Imperial Academy at St. Petersburgh, has 
made its appearance. 4to. pp. 481-640. 1 th. 

Dr. Herzog, Ord. Prof. of Theology at Halle, and editor of 
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the Encyclopedia-for the Protestant Church, hasbeen called to 


be Ord. Prof..of Theology of the Reformed Confession extra 


facultatem at Erlangen. — 


-Adolph-Wuttke, privat-docent at the University of Breslau, 


author of the History of Heathenism, and of some other works 


of less note, has been appointed Extraordinary Professor in the 


Theological Faculty at Berlin. pig . 
. Dr..Fr:.Pfaff, privat-docent at Erlangen, has been made Ex- 
traordinary Professor in the Philosophical Faculty of the same 


‘University- 


KG. W. Theile, born near Merseburg, February 25, 1799, 
in 1821 -privat-docent at Leipsic, 1826 Extraordinary Professor 
of Philosophy, 1841 of Theology, and since 1845 Ordinary 
Professor of Theology, died October 8, 1854. He is well 
known from the Polyglott Bible edited by him in conjunction 
with R. Stier, as well as from various other publications, among 
the rest, his Commentary upon the Epistle of James, published 
in 1833. 

J. P. Eckermann, former private secretary of the poet Goe- 
the, and author of Conversations with Goethe in the Last 
Years of his Life, died at Weimar, December 3, 1854. 

Professor Dillman (editor of the Ethiopic Old Testament) 
has left Tiibingen to become Professor Extraordinary of Ori- 
ental Languages at Kiel. : 

C. von Lengerke died at Elbing, February 3, 1855, in the 
fifty second year of hisage. He was for more than twenty years 


Professor at Koénigsberg, and is well known from his numer- 


ous publications, particularly his Commentary on Daniel, (whose 
genuineness he contested,) his Kenaan, and his Exposition of 
the Psalms. 

G. C. F. Liicke, who was successively connected with the 
Universities of Gottingen, Berlin and Bonn, died February 


14, 1855, in his sixty-fourth year. His Commentary on . 


John the Evangelist, and his Introduction to the Revelation of 
John, gave him his chief celebrity; though he was the author 
besides of several smaller works, upon the Apostolic Church, 
N. T. Hermeneutics, the Canon of Eusebius, a synopsis of the 
Gospels, &e. 
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